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i»hi:kace 

In  planning  this  book  tho  author  has  had  in  mind  tho  huildinp;  up  of  a 
jIcniM'al  ()n('-l(M'ni  or  on(^-s(Mn(^st(^r  courso  in  plant  pathology  to  meet  the 
notnls  of  un(l(^r^ra(kiat(\s  in  schools  of  aKricultun;.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  beheved  that  the  material  included  in  this  text  can  be  used  with  as 
much  success  in  non-technical  colleges  and  universities  where  applied 
courses  in  botany  are  offered,  as  in  agricultural  schools.  The  writer  has 
taught  plant  pathology  and  botany  in  an  agricultural  college  for  fifteen 
3'ears.  Whatever  of  merit  this  volume  may  contain  is  derived  from  that 
experience. 

The  author  believes  that  a  course  of  this  kind  should  be  more  than  a 
mere  catalog  of  plant  diseases  with  control  measures  appended.  Gradu- 
ates in  agriculture  should  be  expected  to  know  why  as  well  as  what  and 
how  with  respect  to  measures  employed  in  the  control  of  plant  diseases. 
For  this  reason  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  stress  the  principles  under- 
lying the  cause  and  control  of  diseases  in  plants.  However,  in  order 
that  these  general  laws  may  be  more  thoroughly  understood,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  knowledge  of  a  considerable  number  of  details  concerning 
specific  diseases.  As  a  basis  for  making  intelligent  generalizations,  a 
number  of  representative  plant  diseases  have  been  outlined  for  study. 
Accordingly,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  naturally  falls  into  two  parts: 
{a)  that  treating  of  the  general  aspects  of  plant  pathology;  and  (6)  that 
dealing  with  the  specific  diseases  selected  for  detailed  study. 

Part  I.  —  The  first  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a  discussion  of  topics 
of  general  interest  concerning  the  nature,  cause,  and  control  of  plant 
diseases.  The  subject  matter  of  Part  I  includes  such  topics  as :  historical 
account  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  science  of  plant  pathology; 
definition,  symptoms,  and  classification  of  plant  diseases;  relation  of 
plant  diseases  to  the  environment;  methods  of  investigating  plant 
diseases;  sick  soil  conditions;  relation  of  insects  to  plant  diseases; 
storage,  transportation,  and  marketing  problems  arising  from  plant 
diseases;  and  control  measures,  such  as  the  use  of  fungicides,  disease- 
resistant  plants,  clean  seed  and  nursery  stock,  and  quarantine  and  in- 
spection. Some  of  the  chapters  in  Part  I  can  be  read  to  advantage  early 
in  the  term;  while  others,  perhaps,  can  be  more  fully  comprehended  if 
read  later  in  the  term  after  a  considerable  amount  of  laboratory  work 
has  been  done  so  as  to  furnish  a  background  of  specific  knowledge  of 
particular  diseases. 
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Part  II.  —  The  diseases  selected  for  study  in  Part  II  have  been 
chosen  from  as  wide  a  field  as  possible,  both  as  to  types  of  causal  agents 
and  of  symptoms  represented,  and  as  to  range  of  host  plants,  llie 
number  of  diseases  that  can  be  studied  in  such  a  course  is  (juite  limited. 
It  has  been  the  writer's  aim  to  include  a  somewhat  larger  list  of  diseases 
than  most  classes  will  cover  in  a  term's  work  so  that  some  choice  can  be 
made.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  a  supplementary  list  of  diseases  with 
references  has  been  included  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  a  still 
more  comprehensive  range  of  material. 

The  diseases  discussed  in  this  part  of  the  book  are  classified  on  the 
basis  of  cause.  In  the  beginning  course,  particularly,  it  is  believed  that 
the  cause  of  diseases  should  be  emphasized,  not  from  the  mycological 
viewpoint,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  understanding  the  different  types 
of  causal  agents  as  a  basis  for  the  intelligent  application  of  control 
measures.  The  methods  of  control  which  are  suitable  or  effective  in  any 
particular  case  are  not  dependent  upon  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  but 
upon  the  nature  and  life  history  of  the  causal  organism. 

Under  each  disease  listed  in  Part  II,  the  treatment  falls  into  four  sub- 
divisions: (a)  a  text  discussion  of  the  disease;  (b)  directions  for  labora- 
tory study;   (c)  a  list  of  review  questions;  and  (d)  sl  list  of  references. 

Directions  for  laboratory  work  have  been  included  for  the  benefit  of 
those  teachers  who  have  not  the  time  or  do  not  care  to  make  their  own 
laboratory  outlines.  The  outlines  have  purposely  been  made  brief  in 
order  that  they  may  be  included  without  making  the  book  unwieldy  in 
size.  It  is  felt  that,  with  the  text  material  at  hand  for  ready  reference, 
lengthy  and  detailed  laboratory  directions  are  not  necessary.  For  those 
teachers  who  prefer  to  use  their  own  laboratory  outlines,  these  exercises 
may  be  ignored  and  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  book 
as  a  text. 
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PART    I 

CHAPTER   I 

INTRODUCTION:   RISE   AND   DEVELOPMENT   OF   PLANT 

PATHOLOGY 

Plant  diseases  have  been  known  since  the  dawn  of  history.  Refer-) 
ences  to  bhghts,  mildews  and  rusts  occur  in  the  Bible  and  in  writings  S 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  These  early  records  show  that, 
while  the  ancient  peoples  recognized  that  plant  diseases  were  taking 
toll  of  their  crops,  they  had  no  true  conception  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  these  maladies,  and  their  ideas  concerning  them  were  largely  of  a 
superstitious  nature.  Throughout  the  ages  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  origin  of  disease  in  plants  was  shrouded  in 
mystery.  Many  groundless  theories  were  advanced  to  explain  the 
occurrence  of  the  observed  phenomena.  The  general  tendency  was  to 
attribute  the  troubles  to  God  or  the  gods,  as  the  case  might  be,  or  to  the 
influence  of  the  stars  and  planets.  In  the  groping  of  these  early  agri- 
culturists for  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  various  scourges  that 
fell  upon  their  crops,  perhaps  their  nearest  approach  to  truth  was  in  ' 
attributing  certain  types  of  injury  to  environmental  factors  such  as  soil 
and  climatic  or  weather  conditions.  In  certain  observations  of  this 
kind  the  ancients  were  fairly  accurate  although,  of  course,  they  did  not 
understand  just  why  adverse  weather  conditions,  for  example,  might 
cause  a  severe  outbreak  of  one  type  of  disease  or  another. 

The  history  of  plant  disease  control  parallels,  in  a  general  way,  the 
growth  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  plant  disease.  As  long 
as  man  was  ignorant  of  the  etiology  of  plant  diseases  and  tried  to  account 
for  them  on  a  supernatural  basis,  just  so  long  did  he  propose  many 
remedies,  based  upon  superstition,  which  had  absolutely  no  value  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  causal  agents. 
Many  of  these  proposed  remedies  had  to  do  with  the  propitiation  of  the 
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gods  to  vvliose  wrath  th(t  niahulit'S  of  plants  were  supposed  to  be  due. 
As  soon  as  man  arrived  at  a  rational  understandinji;  of  the  nature  of 
disease  he  was  in  a  position  to  tliink  out  logical  means  of  distmse  control 
based  on  scientific  knowledge  rather  than  on  ignorance  and  superstition. 

The  science  of  plant  pathology.  In  the  earli(^st  writings  the  refer- 
ences to  plant  diseases  were  very  fragmentary  and  were  scattered 
through  the  religious  and  historical  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  Creeks 
and  Romans.  As  time  went  on  the  accounts  of  plant  diseases  gradually 
came  to  be  segregated  in  the  writings  on  botany  and  agriculture.  The 
growth  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  was  very  slow  and  it  was  not  until 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  sufficient  body  of  scientific 
knowledge  about  plant  diseases  had  accumulated  to  make  it  possible  to 
organize  this  subject  as  a  separate  branch  of  science.  Plant  pathology, 
as  at  present  organized,  is  the  science  which  treats  of  plant  diseases. 
The  technical  name  now  in  common  use  to  designate  this  science  is 
phytopathology,  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek,  meaning,  literally,  a 
discourse  on  plant  disease.  At  the  present  time  plant  pathology,  or 
phytopathology,  is  a  subject  recognized  by  practically  all  colleges  and 
universities  either  as  a  separate  science  or  as  a  phase  of  botanical 
science. 

Eras  in  the  history  of  phytopathology.  —  While  plant  pathology  as 
an  organized  science  is  very  young,  it  had  its  beginnings  in  the  earliest 
historical  times.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  trace  briefly  the  growth  of 
knowledge  about  plant  diseases  in  so  far  as  this  information  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  writings  of  past  ages.  Since  the  records  of  the  exist- 
ence of  plant  diseases  and  the  notions  held  concerning  them  are  neces- 
sarily available  to  us  only  in  such  historical  writings  as  have  come  down 
to  us  through  the  ages,  the  eras  into  which  the  history  of  plant  pathology 
naturally  falls  correspond  very  largely  to  the  eras  usually  recognized 
in  works  on  general  history.  For  a  brief  survey  of  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  science  of  phytopathology,  then,  we  may  consider  its  status 
during  the  various  periods  of  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  times. 
Y  The  ancient  era.  —  This  includes  the  period  of  time  usually  covered 
'  in  writings  on  ancient  history  and  extends  from  the  dawn  of  history  to 
476  A.D.  In  so  far  as  records  of  plant  diseases  are  concerned,  these  are 
confined  to  the  writings  of  the  Hebrews  in  Asia  and  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  Europe.  The  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  plant 
diseases  made  by  the  Hebrew  nation  are  very  vague  and  fragmentary, 
consisting  of  the  few  references  found  in  the  Bible.  The  following 
quotations  are  characteristic  of  the  Bible  references  to  plant  diseases 
and  indicate  how  vague  and  indefinite  were  the  ideas  of  such  diseases 
prevailing  at  that  time. 
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''  If  tluMV  be  in  (lie  huid  famine,  if  lliere  bo  pcslilence,  blasting,  mil- 
dew, locust .  or  if  (hci-c  be  calei'pillar;  .   ..."     (\   Kin^s  (S  :  o7). 

"The   I, Old  sliall  smile  (liee  with  a  con.sumi)! ion,  and  with  a  fever, 
and  wilii  an  inllammal  ion,  and  willi  an  extreme  burning,  and  with  the 
swoi'd.  and  willi  blasting,  aiitl  willi  mildew;    .   .   .   ." 
(I)(Mi((M-onoiny  28  :  :V2). 

"  1  ha\'e  smilbMi  you  willi  bias!  ing  and  willi  mildew;  .  .  .  ."  (Amos 
4  :  9). 

The  II(>br(>w  p(H)ple  invariabl}'  coneeived  of  epidemics  and  plagues  (jf 
whatever  kind  as  manifestations  of  the*  disjileasurc;  of  God  visited  upon 
tlu'  i)(H)pl(^  for  actions  of  theirs  not  in  accord  with  His  wishes. 

Some  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers  were  botanists  and  it  is  in  such 
writings  of  these  men  as  have  survived  that  wc  find  the  most  extensive 
accounts  of  i)lant  diseases  that  have  been  gleaned  from  ancient  history. 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  who  lived  some  300  y(^ars  B.C.,  are  the 
most  renowned  of  these  early  Greek  botanists  although  they  were  not 
the  first  Greeks  to  study  and  write  about  plants.  In  his  "  Landmarks 
of  Botanical  History,"  Greene  (10)*  states  that  Cleidemus  who  lived 
prior  to  Aristotle's  time  was  the  first  plant  pathologist.  The  written 
works  of  Cleidemus  have  not  survived  and  we  know  of  his  work  only 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  was  quoted  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus. 
He  made  observations  on  the  diseases  of  plants,  particularly  of  the  fig- 
tree,  the  olive-tree  and  the  vine.  Theophrastus  is  generally  referred  to 
as  the  Father  of  Botany  because  he  organized  the  subject  better  than 
anyone  previous  to  his  time  had  done  and  wrote  voluminously  of  plants. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  over  two  hundred  treatises  on  various  sub- 
jects, only  a  few  of  which  have  been  preserved.  The  chief  one  of  these 
is  his  Historia  Plantarum  which  deals  with  the  botany  of  plants  but  in 
which  are  found  many  references  to  plant  diseases. 

The  observations  of  Theophrastus  indicate  that  even  in  that  early 
day  some  of  the  notions  held  concerning  plant  diseases  had  a  consider- 
able element  of  truth  although  there  was  also  much  superstition  mingled 
with  these  more  rational  ideas.  The  following  quotations  from  Theo- 
phrastus (16)  indicate  the  status  of  knowledge  on  plant  diseases  at  that 
time  and  show  that  even  the  philosophers  were  not  free  from  super- 
stition. 

t  "  The  olive,  in  addition  to  having  worms  (which  destroy  the  fig  too 

*  Aral)ic  numerals  in  parentheses,  as  above,  refer  to  references  listed  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter. 

t  Theophrastus.     Enquiry  into  plants,  and  minor  works  on  odours  and  weather 
signs.     (English  translation  by  Sir  Arthur  Ilort.)     Courtesy  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
Publishers,  New  York  and  London. 
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by  breeding  in  it),  produces  also  a  knot  (which  some  call  a  fungus,  others 
a  bark-blister),  and  it  resembles  the  effect  of  sun-scorch.  .  .  .  Tiie 
fig  is  also  liable  to  scab,  .   .   .   ." 

*'  The  fig  is  also  often  a  victim  to  rot  and  to  krados." 

**  Scab  chiefly  occurs  when  there  is  not  much  rain  after  the  rising  of 
the  Pleiad;   if  rain  is  abundant,  the  scab  is  washed  off,  .  .  .  ." 

*'  Generally  speaking,  cereals  are  more  liabk^  to  rust  than  pulses,  and 
among  these  barley  is  more  liable  to  it  than  wheat;  while  of  barleys 
some  kinds  are  more  liable  than  others.  .  .  .  M()r(M)ver  the  position 
and  character  of  the  land  make  no  small  difference  in  this  respect;  for 
lands  which  are  exposed  to  the  wind  and  elevated  are  not  liable  to  rust, 
or  less  so,  while  those  that  lie  low  and  are  not  exposed  to  wind  are  more 
so.     And  rust  occurs  chiefly  at  the  full  moon." 

These  brief  statements  are  characteristic  of  the  thought  of  the  times. 
Some  of  the  shrewd  observations  on  the  effect  of  such  environmental 
factors  as  the  lay  of  the  land  and  the  weather  are  good  plant  pathology, 
even  today,  but  the  strong  hold  which  superstitious  beliefs  in  the 
influence  of  the  moon  and  stars  had  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  was 
not  to  be  shaken  off  until  modern  times. 

The  contributions  which  the  Romans  made  to  plant  pathology  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  "  Natural  History  "  by  Pliny  who  lived  A.D.  23-79. 
This  work  consists  of  thirty-seven  books  and  is  largely  a  compilation 
made  up  of  translations  into  Latin  from  the  Greek  writers,  Aristotle, 
Theophrastus  and  others.  Pliny's  explanations  of  the  cause  of  diseases 
were  perhaps  even  more  superstitious  than  those  of  the  early  Greeks. 
The  Romans  thoroughly  believed  in  the  influence  of  their  various  gods 
in  bringing  about  epidemics  of  disease  and  tried  to  propitiate  them  by 
holding  festivals  and  offering  sacrifices. 
V  Plant  pathology  in  medieval  times.  —  Beginning  with  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  476  A.D.  and  continuing  for  approximately  a  thou- 
sand years,  the  world  fell  into  decay  as  far  as  learning  and  the  ancient 
civilization  were  concerned.  During  this  period,  known  as  the  Dark 
Ages,  no  great  contributions  to  history  or  literature  in  general  were 
made  and  a  large  part  of  the  ancient  writings  was  lost  or  destroyed. 
Consequently  this  period  is  practically  a  blank  so  far  as  additions  to 
the  knowledge  of  plant  diseases  are  concerned.  But  beginning  about 
the  fourteenth  century  there  was  a  gradual  Revival  of  Learning  which 
started  in  Italy  and  gradually  spread  over  central  and  western  Europe. 
Universities  sprang  up  in  numerous  places  and  many  people  devoted 
themselves  to  a  study  of  the  classics  which  had  been  preserved  from 
ancient  times.  Thus  the  students  of  this  Renaissance  period  had  access 
to  such  botanical  and  agricultural  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
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as  had  escaped  dcslruction  (lurin<r  the  lon^;  eeiituries  when  h^arninj^ 
shinibored.  Th(^  revival  of  iiilcrcsl  in  np;ricuhinal  writings  gradually 
iryvw  during  (h(»  fifteenth,  sixtccntli  and  scventeentli  centuries.  Many 
records  of  plant  dis(^as(\s  occur  in  tlu^  writinp;s  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
especially,  1)U(  llicn^  is  not  iiiucli  that  is  new.  Those  who  wrote  were 
influenced  in  tiicii-  ()])ini()ns  almost  (^ntin^ly  by  th(!  philosoi)hi(^s  and 
superstitions  which  they  found  (expressed  in  the  ancient  writings  to 
which  th(\v  had  access. 

The  transition  period  (1700  1850  A.D.).  —  With  the  Ix^ginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  a  decided  increase  of  interest  in  plant  dis(?ases 
can  be  perceived.  Many  noted  writers  on  botany  and  plant  diseases 
lived  at  this  time.  There  is  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  this  period  a 
strong  trend  toward  organization  of  the  available  knowledge  on  plant 
diseases  into  some  definite  system.  There  was  a  decided  tendency  to 
classify  diseases,  and  many  writers  set  forth  their  views  on  the  proper 
system  of  classification  for  plant  diseases.  Even  at  that  early  date 
opinions  differed  as  to  the  basis  of  classification.  (See  Chapter  III.) 
Tournefort,  in  1705,  classified  diseases  on  the  basis  of  cause.  Zallinger, 
in  1773,  used  the  symptoms  of  disease  as  a  basis  for  his  system  of  classi- 
fication. In  1774  Fabricius  (9)  published  an  elaborate  classification 
of  plant  diseases  based  entirely  on  cause.  It  must  be  understood  that 
those  who  classified  diseases  on  the  basis  of  cause  were  struggling  under 
the  handicap  of  ignorance  of  the  true  cause  of  most  of  the  diseases  then 
known,  especially  the  parasitic  diseases.  Nevertheless,  these  botanists, 
while  busy  classifying  diseases,  were  also  continually  raising  questions 
as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  disease.  They  were  no  longer  satisfied 
with  the  explanations  found  in  the  old  classics.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth,  a  new  idea 
gradually  took  hold  of  the  w^orkers  in  this  field.  One  of  the  most 
puzzling  questions  was  concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  various  morbid 
growths  occurring  on  diseased  plants,  which  we  now  know  to  be  the 
result  of  fungous  attack;  such,  for  example,  as  occur  in  connection  with 
the  smut  and  rust  diseases.  Unger  and  others  came  to  believe  that 
such  diseases  were  brought  about  by  internal  disturbances  in  the  physi- 
ology of  the  plant  and  that  the  peculiar  growths  appearing  were  due 
to  a  kind  of  degeneration  of  tissues  arising  from  within  the  plant.  This 
idea  has  been  referred  to  as  the  physiologic  or  autogenetic  (21)  theory  of 
disease. 

But  during  this  time,  especially  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, still  another  idea  was  gradually  taking  hold  among  those  who 
investigated  plant  diseases.  The  increasing  use  of  the  microscope  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  diseased  tissues  was  leading  some  investi- 
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gators  to  question  the  authenticity  of  the  autogenetic  theory  of  the  cause 
of  tlisease.  Tliis  was  especially  true  of  the  fungous  diseases.  Tlie  idea 
that  the  spores  and  other  fungous  structures  found  in  or  on  disease 
lesions  might  be  separate  and  distinct  organisms  living  upon  the  host 
plant  and  causing  the  diseased  condition  gradually  grew  until  by  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  truth  of  this  assumption  was 
definitely  established. 
V  The  modern  era  (1850  to  the  present).  —  The  discovery  of  the  patho- 
genic nature  of  fungi  led  to  an  intensive  study  of  these  organisms  as  the 
cause  of  plant  diseases  and  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  "  plant  pathology  "  became  practically  synonymous  with 
"  fungous  diseases  of  plants  "  (7).  In  other  words  this  may  be  called 
the  period  of  applied  mycology.  Whetzel  (21)  terms  the  period  from 
1853  to  1883  the  pathogenetic  period,  that  is,  the  period  during  which 
the  theory  that  plant  diseases  are  caused  by  pathogenic  organisms 
superseded  the  autogenetic  theory  which  had  held  sway  during  the  pre- 
ceding period. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  phytopathology  in  Europe  during  the  years 
1850  to  1900,  one  becomes  aware  that  the  Hst  of  workers  in  this  field  is 
a  long  one.  Some  of  the  more  familiar  names  found  in  the  literature 
of  plant  pathology  outside  the  United  States  are  listed  below  by  coun- 
tries. Germany:  De  Bary,  Kuhn,  Frank,  Brefold,  Hartig,  Schroeter, 
Sorauer,  von  Tubeuf,  Kirchner,  Winter  and  Klebahn  —  France:  Mil- 
lardet,  Prillieux  and  Delacroix  —  Italy :  Comes,  Berlese  and  Savas- 
tano  —  Sweden:  Eriksson  —  Denmark:  Rostrup,  Ravn  and  Jensen  — 
Russia :  Woronin  —  Holland :  Ritzema  Bos.  In  England  the  most 
outstanding  workers  during  this  period  are  Berkeley  and  Ward,  while 
in  Australia  McAlpine  deserves  mention. 

Anton  de  Bary  stands  out  as  one  of  the  greatest  workers  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  modern  era  because  his  extensive  work  on  the  life  his- 
tories of  the  fungi  contributed  a  great  deal  toward  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  true  nature  of  these  organisms  and  placed  the  theory  of  the 
pathogenetic  nature  of  plant  diseases  on  a  firmer  basis.  Among  his 
best  known  works  are  extensive  investigations  on  "  Die  Brand  Pilze  " 
(1)  in  which  he  definitely  established  the  nature  of  the  smut  and  rust 
fungi.  One  of  his  best  remembered  pieces  of  work  in  connection  with 
rusts  is  that  in  which  he  proved  the  relationship  between  the  two  stages 
of  the  stem  rust  of  wheat,  the  one  stage  on  the  barberry  and  the  other 
on  wheat.  Much  of  his  work  on  fungi  is  summarized  in  "  Morphologie  und 
Biologie  der  Pilze,  etc."  (3).  De  Bary,  however,  was  a  mycologist  rather 
than  a  plant  pathologist,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact  his  work  was  of  inestim- 
able value  to  the  plant  pathologists  of  the  early  part  of  the  modern  era. 
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Julius  Kiiliii  (12)  wrote  the  first,  inodorn  textbook  of  plant,  pathology. 
This  was  entitled  "  Dir  KidnklKilcti  dcr  Knllun/ciiuichsc,  ihrc  llr.sachcn 
und  ihrc  Vcrhututig,''  and  was  published  in  l<sr),S.  It,  was  th(3  first  text- 
book on  plant  j)nlhol()<z;y  to  embody  the  new  knowledge;  concerning  the 
fundanuMital  relalion  of  funj;i,  as  causal  agenls,  to  plant,  diseases.  The 
book  consists  of  two  parts.  Tail  One  is  given  over  to  a  discussion  of 
general  topics  such  as  the  nature,  types  and  causes  of  disc^ase;  while 
I*art  Two  consists  of  a  discussion  of  investigations  on  various  specific 
diseases  known  at  that  time.  Kobert  llartig  is  recognized  for  his  text- 
book on  the  diseases  of  trees.  Brefeld  published  many  studios  on  the 
fungi,  beginning  about  1872  and  continuing  over  into  the  early  part  of 
the  twentieth  century.  His  work  on  the  grain  smuts  is  of  particular 
interest.  I'rank  published  a  textbook  on  plant  pathology  in  1880. 
During  his  life  hv  wrote  eleven  books  on  various  phases  of  botany  in- 
cluding plant  physiology  and  plant  pathology.  Sorauer  (15)  is  noted 
chiefl}'  for  his  "  Handbuch  dcr  PJlanzenkrankheiten/^  the  first  edition 
of  which,  a  single  volume,  came  out  in  1874.  A  second  edition  in  two 
volumes  was  published  in  1886,  and  a  third  edition  in  three  volumes  was 
completed  in  1913.  Volume  One  of  the  third  edition,  which  treats  of 
non-parasitic  diseases,  has  been  translated  into  English.  A  fourth 
edition  of  Sorauer 's  manual,  in  five  volumes,  was  brought  out  in  1921- 
1925  by  Graebner,  Lindau  and  Reh.  In  1895  Tubeuf  published  a  text- 
book on  plant  diseases  caused  by  cryptogamic  parasites.  This  book 
also  has  been  translated  into  English. 

In  France  Millardet  is  noted  for  his  discovery,  in  1882,  of  bordeaux 
mixture  as  a  fungicide  for  the  downy-mildew  of  grape.  Other  French 
plant  pathologists  of  note  are  Delacroix  and  PriUieux,  each  of  whom 
published  a  two- volume  work  on  plant  diseases.  In  Denmark  the  leading 
plant  pathologist  during  the  formative  period  of  modern  phytopath- 
ology was  Rostrup  whose  works  on  plant  diseases  appeared  after  1870, 
although  he  had  published  other  botanical  works  previous  to  that  date. 
Eriksson  is  Sweden's  outstanding  phytopathologist.  With  Henning  he 
made  very  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  cereal  rusts. 
He  first  discovered  biologic  races  or  specialized  forms  within  morphologic 
species  of  rusts.  He  is  also  noted  for  his  "  mycoplasm  theory  "  which 
he  advanced  to  account  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  rust  fungus  and  the 
sudden  outbreak  of  rust  epidemics.  Woronin,  a  Russian,  is  noted 
chiefi}^  for  his  work  on  the  club-root  of  cabbage.  Cavara  of  Italy  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  isolate  the  crown-gall  organism.  Savas- 
tano,  another  Italian,  is  noted  for  his  work  on  the  olive  knot  as  well  as 
other  pathological  investigations.  In  England,  Berkeley  was  the  chief 
figure  in  plant  pathology  at  the  beginning  of  this  era.     He  was  first  of 
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all  a  mycologist  but  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  diseases  caused  by 
fungi,  and  many  of  his  publications  are  pathological  in  nature.  Ward, 
the  greatest  luiglish  plant  i)athologist,  began  his  career  in  1881.  His 
tirst  work  was  an  investigation  of  a  coftVu^  disease  in  Ceylon.  Later  he 
wrote  much  on  plant  diseases,  among  his  greater  efforts  being  his  text- 
book, ''  Disease  in  Plants,"  published  in  1901.  McAlpine  in  Australia 
is  known  by  his  works  entitled,  "  The  Snmts  of  Australia,"  ''  The  Rusts 
of  Australia,"  and  '^  Bitter-pit  Investigations." 

Modern  plant  pathology  in  America.  —  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
science  of  plant  pathology  had  its  inception  in  ancient  times  in  the 
civilized  nations  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is 
true  that  the  beginnings  of  the  science  were  not  very  scientific  but  the 
seeds  were  sown  there,  especially  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  were  to  blossom  out  during  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  educational  centers  of  Europe  into  a  real 
science  of  phytopathology.  It  was  with  this  background,  then,  that 
plant  pathology  was  transplanted  to  the  United  States  during  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  this  country  the  first  attempts  at 
organizing  a  separate  science  of  plant  pathology  occurred  between  1870 
and  1880.  In  1873  instruction  in  plant  diseases  was  first  given  in  con- 
nection with  botany  by  Burrill  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  1875 
a  special  course  in  plant  pathology  as  such  was  offered  for  the  first  time 
by  Farlow  at  Harvard  University. 

Plant  pathology  has  developed  in  the  United  States  chiefly  under 
two  separate  agencies,  namely,  (a)  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  (h)  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
of  the  several  states  (19).  These  two  agencies,  however,  have  worked 
in  more  or  less  close  cooperation.  The  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture carries  on  work  in  plant  pathology  chiefly  under  the  various 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  The  first  organized  effort  was 
initiated  in  1885  with  the  organization  of  a  Section  of  Mycology  in  the 
Division  of  Botany  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Since  that 
time  the  work  has  developed  rapidly  until  today  there  are  more  than  a 
dozen  different  oflfices,  chiefly  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
which  plant  pathological  investigations  are  carried  on.  In  addition  to 
the  workers  in  the  various  ofl^ices  at  Washington,  D.  C,  field  stations 
are  maintained  at  many  points  throughout  the  country  where  investi- 
gations of  particular  diseases  can  be  carried  on  to  advantage.  In  some 
cases  these  field  stations  are  located  at  a  state  experiment  station  where 
the  work  is  done  in  cooperation  with  the  state  stations.  In  other  cases 
stations  are  established  at  other  vantage  points  and  not  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  state  experiment  stations. 
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The  State  AgricuKunil  I^xpcriinenl  Slations  came  into  beinjr  as  a 
result  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  JSS7  in  a(;c()i(lanc(^  with  which  tlie  Federal 
Government  a|)i)i()i)riates  $15,000  per  year  to  aid  eaeli  state  in  carrying 
on  scientific  investigations  in  agriculture.  The  Adams  Act  of  1906 
and  the  Punu^ll  bill  of  1925  provided  further  Federal  aid  to  the  various 
states  for  this  work.  In  addition  to  these  Federal  funds,  each  state 
makes  its  own  appropriations  for  experiment  station  work.  Along  with 
the  other  agricultural  investigations,  i)ractically  every  state  maintains 
one  or  more  workers  in  plant  j^athology;  thus  the  growth  of  plant 
pathology  in  the  state  experiment  stations  has  kept  pace  with  its  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
agricultural  colleges  also  offer  courses  in  plant  pathology  so  that  all 
agricultural  students  may  have  scientific  and  practical  instruction  on 
plant  diseases  and  their  control. 

Summary  of  important  events  and  developments  in  the  history  of  ^ 
phytopathology.  —  In  sunnnarizing  the  chief  points  in  this  historical 
account  of  plant  pathology  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  select  and  hst 
some  of  the  more  important  contributions  which  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  science  as  we  know  it  today. 
No  claim  is  made  that  this  list  includes  all  worthy  items,  but  it  is  felt 
that  such  items  as  are  listed  here  may  be  considered  milestones  along 
the  road  toward  a  better  and  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  things 
necessary  to  make  this  science  of  most  service  to  humanity.  The  order 
of  listing  the  items  is,  in  general,  chronological,  although  in  some  cases 
where  the  item  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  epoch  or  a  gradual  develop- 
ment no  definite  dates  can  be  assigned. 

1.  Probably  the  first  definite  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  plant  r, 
diseases  was  made  by  Thcophrastus,  who  lived  about  300  B.C.,  and  has 
come  down  to  posterity  in  his  work,  '^  Historia  PlantarumJ^ 

2.  Pliny's  ^'  Natural  History  "  (first  century  A.D.)  is  the  next  great  k 
work  which  contains  information  of  value  on  plant  diseases. 

3.  The  discovery^of^bacteria^y  Loewenhoek  in  1683  was  ultimately 
to  wield  a  great  influence  in  the  field  of  plant  pathology  because  of  the 
discovery  of  bacterial  diseases  in  plants  at  a  much  later  date. 

4.  The  systematic  classification  of  plant  diseases  by  Zallinger  and 
others  during  the  eighteenth  century.  While  this  work  was  more  or 
less  superficial,  nevertheless  it  was  important  because  it  brought  about 
an  organization  of  such  knowledge  as  was  available  at  that  time  and 
paved  the  way  for  rapid  advancement  later. 

5.  The  evolution  of  the  autogenetic  theory  of  the  cause  of  plant 
disease,  which  crystallized  under  the  leadership  of  Unger  during  the 
first  hajfoLthe  nineteenth^century. 
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6.  The  use  of  copper  sulfate  as  a  seed  treatment  for  ^rain  smut  \>y 
Prevost  in  France  (1807). 

7.  The  first  use  of  sulfur  as  a  fungicide  by  Robertson  (1821).  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  early  attempts  to  control  plant  diseases 
by  the  use  of  copper  and  sulfur  were  entirely  empirical  since  the  true 
nature  of  fungi  was  not  known  at  that  time.  Nevertheless,  even  at 
this  early  date,  it  is  known  that  some  workers  began  to  suspect  the  true 
nature  of  fungous  spores  and  these  conjectures  were  soon  to  take  definite 
form  in  the  epoch-making  discoveries  to  follow. 

8.  The  final  proof  of  the  parasitism  of  fungi  established  by  De  Bary 
and  others  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

9.  In  1864  De  Bary  published  the  results  of  his  work  on  the  stem 
rust  of  wheat  in  which  he  establiijjied  the  hetercBciousnature  of  the  rust 
fungus,  proving  that  the  telial  stage  on  wheat  and  the  aecial  stage  on 
barberry  are  but  two  phases  in  the  life  history  of  the  rust  fungus.  This 
discovery  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  all  succeeding  students  of 
the  rust  fungi. 

10.  The  founding  of  the  science  of  bacteriology  by  Pasteur  (1860- 
1864). 

11.  Plant  pathology  first  taught  in  the  United  States  (1873).  Burrill 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  said  to  have  given  the  first  instruction 
in  this  subject  as  a  part  of  the  regular  courses  in  botany. 

12.  The  first  independent  course  in  plant  pathology  was  organized 
by  Farlow  at  Harvard  in  1875. 

//^  13.    The  first  definite  proof  of  a  bacterial  disease  in  plants,     Burrill 
/'of  Illinois  determined  the  cause  of  fire-blight  of  pears  and  apples  to  be 
a  bacterium  (1879-1880). 

14.  The  development  of  the  ''  plate  method  "  of  isolating  bacteria 
and  fungi  by  Koch  (1881).  The  final  step  in  this  innovation  resulted 
in  the  use  of  agar  in  Petri  dishes  as  used  today. 

15.  The  discovery  of  bordeaux  mixture  as  a  fungicide  for  use  as  a 
spray  by  Millardet  (1882).  It  was  accidentally  discovered  that  a  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  copper  sulfate  sprinkled  on  grape  vines  to  deter  pilfer- 
ing of  grapes  was  a  good  remedy  for  the  downy-mildew  of  the  vine. 

16.  The  establishment  of  a  Section  of  Mycology  in  the  Division  of 
Botany,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (1885). 

17.  Proof  of  the  infectious  nature  of  mosaic  by  Mayer  (1886).  He 
'demonstrated  that  tobacco  mosaic  could  be  transmitted  by  inoculating 
a  healthy  plant  with  juice  expressed  from  a  diseased  pbmt. 

18.  Development  of  the  hot-water  method  of  seed  treatment  for 
cereal  smuts  by  Jensen  of  Denmark  (1887).     This  method  in  modified 

^  form  is  still  recommended  for  loose  smut  of  wheat. 
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19.  Tlic  passM«»;('  of  (lie  Ihilcli  Act  (1S87).  This  pnvod  ihv,  way  for 
ihv  cslahlishincnl  of  (he  stale  cxpcriiiuMil,  stalioiis  (IS.SS). 
y  20.  'I'lic  use  of  formaldcliydc  as  a  (lisinfcctaiit.  Tiillat  is  said  (12) 
^  to  have  (iisl  iiil roduccd  it  in  1<SS(S.  Orion  J2;iv('s  (Iciillici-  credit  for  first 
usini;  foinialdcliyde  as  a  seed  disinfeclani  in  IS!).").  liolley  introduced 
it  for  hunt  and  otiiei-  snuils  in  1S97,  and  Ai'tliur  used  it  for  potato-scab 
control  in  1S97.  The  use  of  hot  formaldehyde  for  i)otato-seed  treatment 
was  dev(>loi)(Ml  by  Melhus  and  others  (1918-1920). 

21.  Tlie  (hsc()V(My  of  bi()lo,u;i('  I'aces  of  species  of  rust  fun^;i  by  I'j'iks- 
son  (1894). 

22.  Passage  of  tlu^  Adams  Act  (1906).  This  l)ill  provided  additional 
funds  for  expcM-imental  work  at  the  state  stations,  and  plant  pathological 
investigations  profited  thereby. 

.^  23.    The  adaptation  of  lime-sulfur  spray  foi'  the  control  of  apple- 
scab  by  Cordley  (190G-1908). 

/  24.  The  organization  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society  / 
(1909).  This  served  as  a  source  of  stimulation  and  inspiration  for  those  ^ 
interested  in  plant  pathology  as  a  profession. 

25.  The  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Federal  Plant  Quarantine  Act 
(1912).  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  attempt  to  exclude  plant  dis- 
eases by  means  of  legal  embargoes  placed  against  the  importation  of 
diseased  plants  or  plant  parts. 

-p  26.  The  substitution  of  fine  dusts  for  liquid  sprays  in  the  control  of 
certain  diseases  (1910  to  present).  Both  the  sulfur  and  the  copper 
fungicides  are  now  available  in  this  form.  There  are  many  advantages 
in  the  use  of  dusts  over  liquid  sprays  and  they  have  proved  their  worth 
in  many  cases.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
dusting  has  never  proved  as  successful  as  spraying. 

27.  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  especially  since  1920, 
the  virus  diseases  have  come  into  great  prominence  and  have  received 
an  increasing  amount  of  attention  from  plant  pathologists,  with  the 
result  that  our  knowledge  of  them  has  been  materially  advanced. 

28.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  and  continuing 
to  the  present  time,  few  if  any  phases  of  plant  pathology  have  received 
more  attention  than  the  problem  of  resistjance  and  immunity.  Re- 
search in  this  field  has  centered  around  the  selection  and  breeding  oi_ 
resistant  or  immune  varieties,  the  genetics  connected  therewith,  and 
the  basis  of  immunity  in  plants. 

29.  The  substitution  of  copper  carbonate  dust  for  copper  sulfate  and 
formaldehyde  dips  in  the  treatmenLof_seed  wheat  for  bunt  (1915  to 
present).  This  seed  disinfectant  has  been  in  use  in  Australia  since 
1915,  but  in  the  United  States  only  since  about  1921. 
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REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Where  are  the  earliest  writings  on  plant  diseases  found? 

2.  To  what  were  plant  diseases  attributed  in  the  earliest  historical  times? 

3.  Name  two  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  early  Oreek  botanists. 

4.  Who  is  credited  with  being  the  first  plant  pathologist? 

5.  A\Tiat  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  term  "  phytopathology  "? 

6.  What  early  Roman  writer  contributed  most  to  our  knowledge  of  plants  and 
plant  diseases? 

7.  Discuss  the  state  of,  anil  the  contributions  to,  knowledge  of  plant  diseases 
during  the  middle  ages. 

8.  When  did  Tournefort,  Zallinger  and  Fabricius  live,  and  what  did  each  con- 
tribute to  our  knowledge  of  plant  diseases? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  autogenetic  "  theory  of  plant  disease?     The  "  patho- 
genetic "  theory? 

10.  During  what  period  of  time  did  each  of  the  above  theories  come  into  prom- 
inence? 

11.  Give  a  list  of  the  greatest  plant  pathologists  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     Mention  the  native  country  of  each. 

12.  What  is  the  difference  between  "  plant  pathology  "  and  "  mycology  "? 

13.  For     what     is     De     Bary    noted?     Kiihn?     Brefeld?     Hartig?     Millardet? 
Sorauer?     Eriksson? 

14.  Discuss  the  beginnings  of  plant  pathology  in  the  United  States. 

15.  Under  what  two  chief  agencies  has  the  science  of  plant  pathology  developed 
in  the  United  States  during  the  last  fifty  years? 

16.  Mention  twenty-five  or  more  important  events  or  landmarks  in  the  history 
of  plant  pathology. 
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CHAPTER   II 
MODERN    PLANT   PATHOLOGY 

In  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  development  of 
the  science  of  plant  pathology  was  very  closely  related  to,  and  parallel 
with,  the  rise  and  growth  of  botanical  knowledge.  The  modern  plant 
pathologist  is  cognizant  of  his  constant  dependence  upon  the  botanical 
sciences  in  his  investigations  of  plant  diseases.  Some  of  the  phases  of 
botany,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  more  or  less  indispensable  to  the  plant 
pathologist,  are  mycology,  morphology,  anatomy  and  histology, 
physiology,  cytology,  plant  genetics,  ecology  and  bacteriology.  The 
botanical  sciences  are  not,  however,  the  only  ones  concerned  in  a  study 
of  plant  diseases.  Chemistry  and  physics,  especially  the  former,  are 
of  importance.  A  knowledge  of  certain  phases  of  chemistry  is  especially 
necessary  in  such  studies  as  the  physiology  of  the  fungi.  Zoology,  too, 
should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  since  certain  types  of  animal 
parasites  come  within  the  field  of  plant  pathology.  A  somewhat  more 
detailed  discussion  of  the  dependence  of  plant  pathology  upon  these 
branches  of  science,  especially  the  various  phases  of  botany,  should  be 
of  interest  here. 

v^  Mycological  relations.  —  Mycology  may  be  defined  as  the  science  of 
fungi.  In  the  early  stages  of  its  development  the  science  of  plant 
pathology  dealt  almost  entirely  with  those  diseases  which  are  caused  b}- 
fungi,  and  consequently  the  term  "  plant  pathology  "  was  practically 
synonymous  with  the  term  ^'  fungous  diseases  of  plants."  While  this 
is  no  longer  true  and  many  types  of  trouble  other  than  the  strictly 
fungous  diseases  are  legitimately  considered  within  the  field  of  plant 
pathology,  yet  the  fungi  still  play  a  very  important  part  as  causal  agents 
of  many  of  our  most  serious  plant  diseases.  Consequently  some  knowl- 
edge of  mycology  is  indispensable  to  the  plant  pathologist  who  would 
know  his  field  thoroughly. 

The  fungi  may  be  considered  from  various  standpoints,  namely:  the 
taxonomic,  the  morphologic  and  the  physiologic  (1).  In  studying  the 
causal  fungus  of  a  disease,  it  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  know  its  system- 
atic classification,  but  merely  being  able  to  identify  the  organism  is  not 
enough.  Its  morphology  and  physiology  should  also  be  known.  The 
structure  of  its  vegetative  phase  and  its  various  spore  forms  should  be 
studied,  and  its  complete  hfe  history  worked  out.     In  studying  the 

14 
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physiolo^;ic';iI  asjicu'ts,  attcnlioii  should  \)v  lurncd  to  llic  conditions 
und(>r  which  spore  gcriniiuition  ixinl  infect  ion  will  o('(uir;  the  (conditions 
most  favorable  for  rapid  invasion  of  the  host ;  tlui  conditions  conducive 
to  the  (lev(>lopnH»nt  of  the  dilTerent  fruiting;  stages;  and  convccrsccly,  the 
conditions  unfavorable^  to  any  of  these  activities. 

Anatomical  and  histological  effects.  The  elfect  of  most  plant, 
diseases,  whethei-  parasitic  or  non-parasitic,  is  to  alter  in  one;  way  or 
another  the  anatomical  or  histological  structure  of  tin;  dis(cased  plant. 
The  chang(\s  wrought  in  tin*  struct un*  of  the  i)lant  or  i)lant  parts  may  be 
most  diverse.  These  modifications  or  alterations  in  the  host  structure 
are  usually  included  in  the  tc^'m  ''  symptoms  "  of  disease.  Essentially 
all  kinds  of  symptoms  may  be  included  under  the  three  general  types, 
namely,  the  necrotic,  the  hypoplastic  or  the  hyperplastic  diseases.  The 
first  of  these  three  types  of  symptoms  is  characterized  by  a  killing  of 
the  affected  tissues.  Necrosis  is  the  chief  anatomical  or  histological 
effect  manifest  in  a  very  large  number  of  our  most  important  plant 
diseases.  All  the  rots,  cankers  and  leaf-spot  diseases  are  examples  of 
the  necrotic  or  killing  effect  of  plant  diseases.  The  hypoplastic  diseases 
result  in  a  dwarfing  or  underdevelopment  of  the  plant  or  plant  parts, 
and  the  hyperplastic  type  is  illustrated  by  such  overgrowths  as  club- 
root  of  cabbage  and  crown-gall.  Any  of  these  different  types  of  struc- 
tural modifications  may  affect  only  a  few  cells,  or  even  a  single  cell,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  they  may  extend  to  larger  areas,  sometimes  including 
a  whole  organ  or  even  the  entire  plant.  All  of  these  effects  of  whatever 
type  are  included  under  the  term  "  pathological  anatomy  or  histology." 

Physiological  relations.  —  The  relation  of  plant  physiology  to  plant 
pathology  may  well  be  considered  under  two  heads,  namely,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  non-parasitic  or  so-called  physiological  diseases  on  the  one 
hand;  and  in  relation  to  the  parasitic  diseases,  on  the  other  hand.  In 
considering  the  non-parasitic  diseases,  as  for  example,  bitter-pit  of 
apple,  internal  brown  spot  of  potato,  point-rot  of  tomato,  or  apple- 
scald,  the  problem  resolves  itself  very  largely,  if  not  entirely,  into  one 
of  the  physiology  of  the  diseased  plant  in  relation  to  its  environment. 
The  cause  of  the  first  three  diseases  mentioned  above  is  probabl}^  a 
question  of  unbalanced  water  relations,  while  in  case  of  the  apple-scald, 
it  is  largely  a  respiratory  problem. 

The  parasitic  diseases  offer  a  large  field  for  the  consideration  of  the 
physiology  of  both  the  host  and  the  parasite.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  physiological  condition  of  the  host  before  invasion  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  its  susceptibility  to  attack.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
invasion  by  a  parasite  may  profoundly  influence  the  physiological  be- 
havior of  the  host.     But  while  we  are  considering  the  physiological 
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reactions  of  the  host  either  before  or  after  infection  by  a  parasite,  we 
must  nut  forget  that  the  physiological  reactions  of  the  parasite  itself  are 
important  factors  to  consider.  The  existence  of  resistance  and  sus- 
ceptibility to  disease  in  plants  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  fine 
adjustment  of  these  inter-reactions  occurring  between  host  and  parasite. 
If,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  problem  of  imnmnity  is  largely  a  physio- 
logical one,  it  means  that,  in  case  of  a  variety  or  individual  which  is 
immune  to  the  attack  of  a  certain  parasite,  not  only  are  the  physiological 
reactions  of  the  host  incompatible  with  those  of  the  parasite,  but  vice 
versa.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  great  differences  in  varietal  sus- 
ceptibility of  wheats  to  stem  rust.  In  this  case  the  rust  fungus  itself 
exhibits  many  different  strains  or  biologic  races  not  all  of  which  can 
attack  any  particular  variety  of  wheat  with  equal  facility.  Here  not 
only  does  the  physiological  reaction  of  a  particular  variety  of  wheat 
differ  from  that  of  other  varieties  with  reference  to  a  particular  rust 
strain,  but  the  reaction  of  one  strain  of  the  rust  fungus  differs  from  that 
of  other  strains  with  reference  to  any  particular  variety  of  wheat.  All 
this,  of  course,  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  resistance  and  sus- 
ceptibility are  due  to  physiological  factors  rather  than  to  morphologic 
or  histologic  structure. 

^  Inter-relationship  of  physiology  and  anatomy  or  morphology.  —  It  is  a 
generally  recognized  fact  that  a  close  relationship  exists  between  structure 
and  function  in  normal  plants.  This  relationship  is  also  evident  in 
diseased  conditions.  An  alteration  in  the  structure  of  a  plant  due  to  an 
attack  of  a  parasite  may  be  followed  by  a  change  in  the  functional 
processes,  which  in  turn  may  be  manifested  by  further  structural 
changes.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Rhizoctonia  disease  of  potatoes. 
Here  the  fungus  {Corticium  vagmn)  may  kill  the  cortical  tissues  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  girdle  the  stem.  This  interferes  with  the  normal  transfer 
of  carbohydrates  through  the  phloem  to  the  usual  place  of  storage  in 
underground  tubers,  and  results  in  storage  above  ground,  giving  rise 
to  further  structural  changes  as  exhibited  in  the  formation  of  aerial 
tubers. 

^  Cytology  and  plant  genetics.  —  Cytology,  or  the  study  of  the  cell, 
plays  a  part  in  many  investigations  in  plant  pathology.  In  some  plant 
diseases,  the  parasite  lives  in  intimate  relationship  with  the  living 
protoplast  of  the  host  cell.  Certain  diseases  caused  by  species  of  slime 
molds  and  by  species  belonging  to  the  order  Chytridiales  illustrate  this 
fact.  The  organism  causing  club-root  of  cabbage  hves  as  a  plasmodium 
in  close  association  with  the  host  protoplasm  in  the  cells  of  the  diseased 
cabbage  roots.  A  correct  understanding  of  the  relation  of  parasite 
to  host  necessitates  a  careful  cytological  study  of  the  affected  tissues. 
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The  Imws  of  Ikm-cmIH y  iwv  bused  upon  certain  cytolo^ical  facts,  and  the  . 
brcHHliii^  of  i)lan(s  imnmnc  (o  disease  must  necessarily  depend  upon  a  | 
kn()\vl(Ml«»;e  of  (liese  cell  plienonienn  and  (lie  laws  ^overnin^  tin;  inlieri-   ) 
tance  of  (lu>  cliaracleis,  icsislanee  and  susceptibility.     The  Hubj(jci  of  re- 
sistance and  iiniiiunily  will  b(»  discussed  at  greater  length  in  ( lha|)ter  XL 

Ecological  relations.  Ideology  treats  of  the  relation  of  plants  to 
their  environnu>nt .  Plant  diseases,  both  ])arasitic  and  lujn-parasitic, 
are  very  intimately  affected  by  environmental  factors  such  as  soil  and 
climatic  or  wc^atluM'  conditions.  These  factors  affect  the  host  dir(;ctly 
in  the  case  of  the  non-parasitic  diseases;  and  in  the  case  of  the  parasitic 
diseases  they  exert  a  profound  influence  upon  the  activities  of  the  causal 
organism,  in  addition  to  the  direct  effect  they  have  upon  the  host.  In 
many  cases,  weather  conditions  which  induce  a  healthy,  vigorous 
growth  in  the  host  plant  make  it  nmch  more  liable  to  attack  by  plant- 
disease-producing  parasites.  Other  diseases  attack  plants  more  readily 
when  the  plants  are  not  in  a  healthy  condition.  Environmental  con- 
ditions which  are  not  conducive  to  healthy  growth  of  the  plant  would 
make  it  more  susceptible  to  attack  by  such  diseases.  Most  plant- 
disease  organisms  are  very  sensitive  to  the  ecological  factors  of  tempera- 
ture and  humidity.  Unless  these  factors  are  favorable  the  organisms 
do  not  infect  and  develop  to  a  serious  extent.  If  the  weather  conditions 
are  favorable  an  epidemic  is  apt  to  occur.  For  further  discussion  of 
the  relation  of  plant  diseases  to  their  environment,  see  Chapter  V. 

Bacteriology.  —  Many  plant  diseases  are  caused  by  bacteria,  and 
consequently  a  knowledge  of  these  organisms  is  necessary  in  order  to 
combat  this  type  of  disease.  Bacteriology  is  a  recent  offspring  of  bot- 
any, but  bacteriologists  have  developed  an  extensive  science  and  tech- 
nique which  are  very  useful  to  the  plant  pathologist.  The  most  ex- 
tensive works  on  bacteriology  as  related  especially  to  plant  pathology  are 
those  of  Erwin  F.  Smith  (2,  3). 

Zoology.  —  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  injuries  to  plants  caused  by 
animal  life  is  due  to  the  depredations  of  insects,  and  is  properly  handled 
by  entomologists.  However,  there  is  one  group  of  animals  w^hich  causes 
enormous  damage  to  plants,  but  w^hich,  by  common  consent,  is  turned 
over  to  the  plant  pathologist  rather  than  to  the  entomologist  or  zoolo- 
gist for  investigation.  This  group  consists  of  the  eel  worms  or  nematocles. 
These  minute  worms  cause  a  variety  of  injuries  to  plants.  Their 
depredations  are  so  widespread  and  the  problems  connected  with  the 
investigation  of  this  group  of  plant  pests  are  so  extensive,  that  there 
has  arisen  a  distinct  branch  of  plant  pathology  known  as  nematology, 
the  exclusive  field  of  which  is  the  investigation  of  plant  diseases  caused 
by  eelworms. 
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^  Entomology.  —  The  close  relationship  which  insects  bear  to  certain 
plant  diseases  makes  it  desirable  that  the  plant  pathologist  have  some 
knowledge  of  insects.  Many  i)lant  diseases  may  be  disseminat(;d  by 
inducts  and  certain  diseases  are  transmitted  in  no  other  way.  (Jertain 
of  the  bacterial  diseases,  such  as  fire-blight,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
virus  diseases  depend  largely  or  entirely  upon  insects  for  dissemination. 
Hence  the  worker  who  would  investigate  these  diseases  nmst  either 
know  something  of  the  identity  and  habits  of  the  insects  concerned  or 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  an  entomologist.  (For  a  more  detailed 
treatment  of  the  relation  of  insects  to  plant  diseases  see  Chapter  XII.) 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  To  which  one  of  the  natural  sciences  is  plant  pathology  most  closely  related? 

2.  Name  the  different  phases  of  botanical  science,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  plant  pathologist.     Explain  how  each  is  useful. 

3.  Define  each  of  the  phases  of  botany  implied  in  (juestion  2. 

4.  Name  some  other  sciences  in  addition  to  botany,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
useful  to  the  plant  pathologist. 
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DEFINITION,    SYMPTOMS   AND   CLASSIFICATION    OF 

PLANT   DISEASES 

In  ord(M-  lliat  \n(>  may  liavc  a  more'  definite  conception  of  sonic  of 
the  items  of  llu^  suhjcu'l -matter  of  plant  pathology  it  is  desirable  that 
we  attempt  to  fonnulatc  som(>  kind  of  a  definition  or  description  of 
what  constitutes  disease  in  phuits,  and  that  we  be  able  to  recognize 
the  symptoms  which  indicate  an  unhealthy  condition.  Also  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  satisfactory  system  of  classification  for  the  various  maladies 
which  affect  plants  will  be  of  value  to  us  in  formulating  an  orderly  con- 
ception of  the  field  covered  in  this  course.  The  end  aimed  at  in  attempt- 
ing to  define  plant  disease  is  not  to  set  up  a  formal  definition  to  be 
mechanically  memorized,  but  rather  to  stimulate  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject in  order  that  we  may  actually  have  a  clearer  conception  of  plant 
disease  than  we  would  get  by  merely  conmiitting  to  memory  a  formal 
definition.  Symptoms  are  the  expression  of  disease  in  plants,  and  con- 
sequently a  knowledge  of  the  different  symptoms  exhibited  by  various 
diseases  is  necessary  for  their  correct  identification. 

Definition  of  Plant  Disease 

In  the  works  of  various  writers  on  plant  pathological  subjects  we 
find  many  attempts  to  define  plant  disease.  Some  of  these  definitions 
are  brief  and  concise  while  others  are  lengthy  and  more  or  less  involved. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  analyze  some  of  them  and  learn  to  what  extent 
they  measure  up  to  our  present  conception  of  what  disease  in  plants 
means.  Perhaps  this  very  act  of  analysis  will  enable  us  to  formulate 
a  more  concise  and  workable  definition  of  our  own. 

Hartig  (2)  gives  the  following  definition: 

*  ''I  do  not  regard  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  mere  sick- 
liness as  the  task  of  pathology.  It  is  only  when  the  sickly  condition 
leads  to  the  death  of  some  part  of  the  plant  that  we  speak  of  actual 
disease." 

It  is  very  questionable  whether  this  definition  would  include  such 
diseases  as  apple-scab,  crown-gall  or  witches'  broom,  which  though  they 

*  Ilartig,    Robert.     Diseases   of  Trees.     The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
1894.     Reprinted  by  permission. 
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may  not  necessarily  result  in  the  death  of  the  plant  or  any  part  of  it, 
yet  certainly  are  considered  diseases  in  our  present-day  accepted  con- 
ception of  plant  disease. 

Ward  (S)  gives  essentially  the  same  definition,  though  couched  in 
different  words.     His  definition  follows: 

*  ''  Disease  .  .  .  may  be  said  to  be  variation  of  functions  in  direc- 
tions, or  to  extents,  which  threaten  the  life  of  the  plant,  the  normal 
in  all  cases  being  the  state  of  the  plant  characteristic  of  the  species.'^ 

The  following  definition  by  Morse  and  Lewis  (4)  is  very  brief  but  at 
the  same  time  very  inclusive: 

^   ''  Disease  in  plants  includes  the  effect  of  every  unfavorable  factor 
entering  into  the  life  of  the  plant." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  any  type  or  phase  of  disease  which 
would  be  excluded  by  the  above  definition.  Indeed  it  is  probable 
that  this  definition  would  include  conditions  which  we  would  not  ordi- 
narily consider  diseases. 

Sorauer  (5)  undertakes  to  distinguish  between  those  diseases  which 
actually  kill  the  plant  and  those  which  damage  it  in  one  way  or  another 
without  resulting  in  its  death.  He  uses  considerable  space  in  express- 
ing his  conception  of  plant  disease,  but  his  definition  is  interesting  and 
worthy  of  careful  thought. 

t  "  If  we  call  '  sick  '  only  those  cases  in  which  the  organism  undergoes 
such  a  disturbance  in  its  function  that  its  existence  seems  threatened, 
we  will  be  in  a  dilemma  when  we  consider  the  changing  developmental 
forms  of  our  cultivated  plants,  for  we  will  then  discover  that  the  above 
explanation  is  insufficient  .... 

''  .  .  .  In  treating  questions  of  disease,  we  shall  have  to  follow  two 
lines  of  work.  We  must  naturally  first  keep  the  organism's  aim  in 
sight.  And  this  aim,  which  the  organism  derives  from  its  very  origin, 
is  to  live,  and  in  fact  to  live  as  long  as  possible  ...  In  following  the 
second  line,  the  aim  of  cultivation,  developed  from  the  relation  of  the 
plants  to  human  needs,  is  an  added  important  factor.  These  conditions 
of  the  vegetable  organism  opposing  our  cultural  endeavors  will  be 
combated  as  inexpedient.  But  such  conditions  need  in  no  way  threaten 
the  existence  of  the  individual  and  therefore,  according  to  the  above 
explanation,  are  not  diseases,  yet  they  belong  to  the  province  of  the  path- 
ologist as  disturbances  which  must  be  considered  and  overcome  .... 

''  The  consideration  of  the  cultural  needs  forces  us  to  the  following 

*  Ward,  H.  Marshall.  Disease  in  Plants.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
1901.     Reprinted  by  permission. 

t  Sorauer,  Paul.  Manual  of  Plant  Diseases,  Vol.  I.  English  translation  by  Dor- 
rance.    The  Record  Press,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.     1914-1920. 
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division  of  our  siihjcH't ;    first  of  nil,  wc  will  have  to  consi(l(>r  all  cases 
which  threaten  the  individual  aim  of  the  organism,  i.e.  its  longest  pos-      ^| 
sibli'  life;        these  aic  iibsolulc  (Uscafics.     TIk^u  we  must,  (hscuss  tin;  (lis-       / 
turbances  whicli   (he  momentary  cultural  aim  expc^riences  and  which 
we  term  relative  difiense.s.     These  iclaliNc  disc^ases  may  vary  since  what  ) 
cult i\al ion   considers  worth  striving   foi-   today   may   1)(;   neglected   to^ 
morrow." 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  above  definition  includ(;s  not  only  thos(} 
diseases  which  threat(»n  the  life  of  the  (organism,  but  also  those  which  ;' 
lower  the  value  of  a  crop  without  completely  destroying  it. 

The  literature  of  plant  pathology  contains  many  other  attempts  to 
define  plant  disease  but  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  use  more  space  to 
discuss  all  of  them  here.     Perhaps  the  best  features  of  all  these  defi- 
nitions could  be  combined  to  make  an  all-inclusive  definition  the  essen- 
tial points  of  which  would  be  as  follows:     (a)  Disease  is  a  disturbance  of,  t 
or  a  deviation  from,  either  the  normal  structure,  or  the  normal  function,  /V 
or  both,     (h)  It  may  affect  the  whole  plant  or  only  a  part  of  it.     (c)  It    / 
may  threaten  the  life  of  the  affected  plant  or  plant  part,  or  only  lessen 
its  economic  value. 


Symptoms  and  Signs  of  Disease 

The  signs  and  symptoms  of  disease  are  those  marks  or  evidences 
which  indicate  a  diseased  condition  in  the  plant.  Most  writers  do  not 
distinguish  sharply  between  symptoms  and  signs,  but  for  the  sake  of 
exactness  perhaps  it  is  better  that  we  do  so.  Whetz^l  (11),  for  example, 
insists  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  in  the  use  of  the  two  terms. 
He  defines  symptoms  as  *  "  those  expressions  by  the  suscept  of  a  patho- 
logic condition  by  w^hich  a  diseased  plant  is  distinguished  from  a  healthy 
one,"  and  signs  as  "  incidental  or  experimental  evidences  of  disease  as 
distinguished^  from  pathological  evidences.  The  usual  signs  of  disease 
are  the  structures  of  the  pathogene  produced  in  or  on  the  lesions." 
For  practical  purposes  of  identification  the  "  signs  "  are  sometimes 
just  as  useful  as  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  or  perhaps  even  more  so 
in  certain  cases.  For  the  layman  or  the  student  w^ho  is  pursuing  a 
brief  course  in  plant  pathology  simply  because  of  the  value  it  will  have 
for  him  in  the  identification  and  control  of  plant  diseases,  probably  no 
practical  purpose  is  served  in  differentiating  between  signs  and  symptoms,  y 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  plant  diseases,  interpreted  in  the 
strict  sense  as  expressions  of  pathologic  conditions,  fall  into  three  gen- 
eral classes,  namely,  the  necrotic,  the  hypoplastic,  and  the  hyperplastic 

*  Whetzel,  H.  H.     Laboratory  Outlines  in  Plant  Pathology.     1925.     Courtesy 
W.  B.  Saunders  Company. 
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types.  The  necrotic  type  includes  all  those  symptoms  which  are 
manifestations  oi  necrosis  or  death  of  the  affected  tisiiues.  The  hypo- 
plastic type  is  the  result  of  dwarfing,  stunting  or  underdevelopment  of 
the  plant  or  some  part  of  it.  The  hyperplastic  type  is  represented  by 
overgrowths  of  all  sorts.  There  are  many  different  special  mani- 
festations of  each  general  type  of  symptom.  A  brief  description  of  the 
more  important  special  symptoms  classed  under  each  of  the  three 
general  types,  will  aid  in  forming  a  more  definite  conception  of  the  vari- 
ous pathologic  conditions  to  be  encountered  in  diseased  plants,  and 
enable  the  student  to  recognize  more  readily  the  specific  symptoms  by 
which  particular  diseases  are  to  be  identified. 
<^  Necrosis.  —  The  chief  kinds  of  necrotic  symptoms,  —  that  is,  symptoms 
resulting  from  the  death  of  tissues,  — are  rot,  canker,  blight,  w^ilt,  damp- 
ing-off,  spot,  streak,  burn  and  shot-hole.  Rot^is  a  condition  resulting 
when  the  cells,  wall  and  content,  are  broken  down  and  more  or  less  con- 
sumed by  enzymes  secreted  by  the  attacking  organism.  In  some  cases 
only  the  middle  lamellae  are  digested,  thus  permitting  the  cells  to  separate 
and  the  tissues  to  disintegrate.  Rots  in  fruits  and  vegetables  are  fa- 
miliar to  everyone  (Figs.  66,  75).  The  rotted  tissue  may  be  soft  or 
hard,  dry  or  wet,  and  either  odorless  or  possessed  of  offensive  odor. 
The  color  of  the  rotted  tissue  also  varies.  The  different  types  of  wood 
rot  or  decay  which  arc  very  common  in  forest  and  orchard  trees,  and  in 
manufactured  lumber,  are  also  classed  here.  C^^er  is  the  result  of 
the  death  of  areas  in  the  cortex.  The  cankers  may  be  of  any  shape  and 
size  and  may  be  superficial  or  penetrate  to  the  cambium  layer.  In  the 
former  case  only  the  outer  layers  of  cortex  are  killed  and  no  great 
damage  is  done.  In  case  the  injury  extends  to  the  cambium  layer  the 
dead  bark  usually  sloughs  off  after  a  year  or  two,  thus  exposing  the 
wood  (Fig.  39).  Bhght  is  a  somewhat  less  definite  term  than  rot  or 
canker.  The  term  is  generally  used  to  designate  a  condition  in  which  a 
rather  conspicuous  dying  down  of  foliage  or  twigs  occurs.  In  some 
cases  only  parts  of  the  leaves  die  while  in  others  whole  leaves  or  all  the 
leaves  on  a  twig,  or  even  a  w^hole  plant  may  be  involved  (Fig.  57). 
The  late  blight  of  potato  is  an  example  of  a  disease  which  may  afTect 
only  parts  of  leaflets  at  times  and  again  may  kill  the  whole  plant.  In 
fire-bUght  of  pears  one  of  the  conspicuous  and  most  characteristic  symp- 
toms is  the  bUghting  of  twigs  where  all  of  the  leaves  on  the  twig  die, 
dry  up  and  turn  almost  black.  \Yilt,  as  the  name  suggests,  consists  of 
a  wilting  of  the  plant  and  is  the  result  either  of  the  blocking  of  the 
water-transporting  channels  in  the  stem  or  of  some  injury  to  the  ab- 
sorbing system  which  lowers  the  rate  of  intake  of  water  below  that  of 
the~outgo  due  to  transpiration.     Damping-off  refers  to  the  rotting  of 
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the  stems  of  see(llinp;s  nt  the  surfa('(>  of  the  ground  in  such  manner  that 
tlie  seedhngs  siuldcnl^'  toi)|)le  over.  Snot  is  a  term  used  in  referring  to 
small  dead  aicas  on  various  parts  of  jTTants,  usually  on  leaves  and  fruits. 
Leaf-spots  arc^  very  coinnion  symptoms  of  a  number  of  plant  diseases 
(Figs.  91^,  100).  They  arc  usually  distinguishable  from  blight  by  the 
fact  that  leaf-spot  diseases  seldom  kill  the  entire  leaf,  while  the  blights 
fretjuently  kill  whole  leaves  or  j)lanls.  Streak  is  a  ty[)e  of  necrosis  tliat 
results  in  fine  dark-coloi-ed  lines  running  over  the  leaf  surface.  These 
lines  sometimes  occur  in  potato  tubers.  When  th(^  lines  run  togethc^r  to 
form  a  network  this  is  sometinu^s  termed  net-necrosis,  lioyi  is  a  ne- 
crotic condition  of  leaves  or  fruits  due  to  sunburn  or  other  causes. 
Sho^-)it)le  results  if  th(^  dead  areas  in  spotted  leaves  fall  out,  leaving 
small  holes  through  tlu^  leaves  as  if  riddled  by  shot. 

Hyperplasia.  —  The  hyperplastic_s^iptoms  are  the  result  of  oyer- 
growths,  such  as  gall,  witches'  broom,  hairy-root,  curj  and  scab. 
Clalls  are  overgrowths  which  result  when  parasites  in  the  plant  stimu- 
late the  cells  to  abnormal  activity  instead  of  kiUing  them  as  in 
the  necrotic  type  of  disease.  In  response  to  the  stimulus  the  cells 
may  react  in  one  or  both  of  two  ways.  They  may  divide  rapidly  andV 
thus  multiply  the  number  of  cells  enormously  above  the  normal,  or  * 
individual  cells  may  increase  greatly  in  size.  The  ultimate  effect  of 
these  abnormal  activities  on  the  part  of  the  diseased  cells  is  to  produce 
large  masses  of  tissue  w^hich  are  called  galls  (Fig.  20).  Witches'  brooms 
are  formedjwhen  large  numbers  of  adventitious  buds  are  produced  and 
grow  out  into  shoots,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  dense  bushy  growth  resem- 
bling a  broom  made  of  twigs  (Fig.  65).  Hairy-root  is  a  term  applied  to 
a  condition  on  the  roots  of  trees  resembling  the  witches'  brooms  above 
ground.  Dense  bunchy  growths  of  fine  roots  sometimes  appear,  espe- 
cially as  a  form  of  the  crow^n-gall  disease  where  they  usually  grow  out 
from  a  slight  gall-like  swelling  on  the  tap  root  not  far  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  (Fig.  23).  Curl  may  sometimes  be  tthe  result  of 
hyperplasia  and  at  other  times  it  may  result  from  a  dwarfing  rather  than 
an  overgrowth.  In  peach  leaf-curl  the  leaf  blade  is  greatly  thickened 
and  overgrown  in  proportion  to  the  mid-rib,  thus  giving  rise  to  great 
curling  or  distortion  of  the  leaf  blade  (Fig.  62).  In  diseases  such  as 
common  potato-scab  there  is  an  excessive  formation  of  corky  tissue 
over  the  surface  of  the  diseased  areas  (Fig.  176). 

Hypoplasia.  —  The   hypoplastic   symptoms  are   the   manifestations 
of  a  slowing-down  or  dwarfing  effect  on  the  part  of  the  causal  agent. 
Chlorosis  is  also  the  expression  of  an  under-development  on  the  part 
of  the  chlorophyll  apparatus  of  the  plant.     Both  dwarfing  and  chlorosis  / 
are  striking  symptoms  of  some  of  the  virus  diseases  (see  Chapter  XXIV). 
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They  are  also  symptoms  of  many  of  the  parasitic  diseases.  A  few 
examples  of  the  latter  are  the  production  of  "  litth?  potatoes  "  by  the 
Khizoctonia  disease,  the  dwarfing  of  the  shoots  and  leaves  of  apple 
trees  by  the  powdery  mildew  and  a  similar  dwarfing  of  the  shoots  of 
grape  vines  by  the  downy-mildew  fungus. 

Signs.  —  The  signs  of  disease  as  distinguished  from  sym])toms  in- 
clude all  the  structures  of  the  pathogene,  whether  vegetative  or  fruiting, 
which  can  be  observed  while  making  a  diagnosis.  These  include  such 
growths  as  have  given  rise  to  the  general  terms  mold,  mildew,  rust, 
smut,  mycelium,  ooze,  and  the  more  specializc^d  structures  such  as 
perithecia,  apothecia,  pycnidia,  acervuli,  aocia,  uredinia,  telia,  sporo- 
phores,  sclerotia,  conidiophores,  and  conidia.  The  presence  of  these 
structures  is  a  si^  of  fungous  infection,  and  the  particular  kind  of 
fruiting  body  found  is  an  indication  of  the  identity  of  the  causal  organism. 
Students  who  have  had  a  course  in  elementary  botany  should  recognize 
most  of  the  structures  mentioned  above.  Illustrations  of  the  various 
forms  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  text  as  follows:  pcrithecium  (Figs. 
84,  90);  apothecium  (Figs.  69,  78);  pycnidium  (Figs.  160, 166);  acervulus 
(Figs.  76,  172);  aecium  (Figs.  126,  127);  uredinium  (Figs.  124,  128); 
telium  (Figs.  125,  129);  sporophore  (Fig.  151);  sclerotium  (Fig.  139); 
conidiophore  (Figs.  47,  71);   conidium  (Figs.  51,  76). 

Classification  of  Plant  Diseases 

A  great  many  different  ways  of  classifying  plant  diseases  have  been 
suggested  by  various  writers  in  the  past.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
science  dealing  with  plant  diseases  the  field  belonging  exclusively  to 
plant  pathology  was  not  clearly  marked.  The  early  w^-iters  sometimes 
included  among  plant  diseases,  troubles  that  now  belong  to  other  fields 
of  science,  for  example,  entomology.  A  chronological  arrangement  of  a 
series  of  examples  of  systems  of  classification  chosen  from  the  different 
periods  in  the  history  of  plant  pathology  would,  in  a  way,  illustrate  the 
historical  growth  of  the  subject.  Such  a  study  would  show  that  in 
the  beginning  the  field  was  large  and  indefinite  but  that  there  has  been 
a  gradual  narrowing  down  of  the  field  and  a  tendency  to  define  care- 
fully and  classify  the  subject-matter  of  plant  pathology. 

There  are  several  different  bases  on  which  plant  diseases  may  be 
classified,  namely,  on  basis  of  cause,  on  basis  oi^iimptoms,  and  on  basis 
of  host.  The  thing  which  determines  which  basis  one  would  use  in 
classifying  plant  diseases  depends  upon  the  phase  of  the  subject  in  which 
one  is  chiefly  interested.  If  the  interest  centers  largely  in  the  etiology 
of  plant  diseases,  the  logical  basis  on  which  to  classify  them  would  be 
that  of  the  causal  agent.     If  the  gaining  of  familiarity  with  the  effects 
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of  the  (lisoaso  on  tho  host,  oithcr  for  tho  sako  of  th(^  knowlodpjo  or  as  an 
aid  in  identifying;  j)lant  diseases,  were  Ihe  ehi(»f  ohjeet,  in  view,  then  one 
would  b(^  inclined  (o  use  Ihe  syrjiploniolo^jie  basis  of  (;hissifi(;ati(jn. 
But  if  on(^  had  already  heconu'  familiar  with  the  different  kinds  of  causal 
agents  and  willi  the  ditlei-enl  tyjx's  of  symptoms  enctountered  in  plant 
disease  stu(li(\s,  and  if  one  were  interested  mainly  in  tlic;  diseases  of 
certain  crops,  as  potatoes,  wh(»at,  or  appl(*s,  then  it  mij^ht  prov(;  con- 
venient to  group  dis(Mis(^s  under  th(Mr  respc^ctivc^  hosts.  Historically, 
most  sj'stems  of  classifi(!ation  for  plant  disc^ases  have  Ikkju  bas(;d  on 
cause,  although  there  are  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  It 
will  be  of  interest  now  to  examine  and  analyze  a  few  different  systems  of 
classification  chosen  from  diffi^rent  historical  periods  as  well  as  to  repre- 
sent the  dilTerent  bases  of  classification.  In  doing  this  we  shall  famil- 
iarize ourselves  with  the  development  of  the  subject-matter  of  plant 
pathology  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  work  out  a  suitable  classification 
of  the  plant  diseases  with  which  plant  pathologists  have  to  deal  today. 

^  Classification  of  plant  diseases  on  basis  oLxause.  —  One  of  the 
earliest  attempts  to  classify  plant  diseases  was  made  by  Tournefort 
(10)  in  1705.  He  made  two  main  classes,  namely,  («)  diseases  due  to 
external  causes,  and  (6)  diseases  due  to  internal  causes.  Reference  to 
Chapter  I  will  show  that  knowledge  of  the  true  cause  of  plant  diseases 
was  non-existent  at  that  date,  at  least  in  so  far  as  parasitic  diseases  are 
concerned.  His  class  due  to  external  causes  would  probably  correspond 
to  the  group  we  now  know  as  non-parasitic  diseases,  that  is,  diseases 
largely  due  to  environmental  factors  such  as  weather  conditions.  His 
class  due  to  internal  causes  was  based  largely  upon  the  superstitious 
notions  handed  down  from  ancient  and  medieval  times. 

o  In  1774  Fabricius  published  an  elaborate  system  of  classification 
based  partly  on  the  causal  agent  and  partly  on  symptoms.  He  included 
six  main  classes  in  his  outline  as  follows:  (a)  Rendering  unproductive; 
(6)  Wasting;  (c)  Discharging;  (c?)  Decaying;  (e)  Injury;  (/)  Extraneous. 
Many  subdivisions,  based  largely  on  cause,  were  included  under  these 
main  heads,  as,  for  example,  diseases  due  to  cold;  those  due  to  drouth; 
those  due  to  lack  of  light;  those  due  to  unsuitable  soil;  those  due  to 
external  injury;  those  due  to  parasites;  etc. 

^  Coming  down  to  modern  times  (1894)  we  find  this  classification  in 
Hartig's  "  Diseases  of  Trees  "  (2) :  (a)  diseases  induced  by  Phanerogams 
(seed  plants) ;  (6)  diseases  induced  by  Cryptogams  (seedless  plants) ; 
(c)  wounds;  (d)  diseases  due  to  unfavorable  conditions  of  the  soil; 
(e)  diseases  due  to  unfavorable  atmospheric  conditions. 

In  1901  Ward  (8)  proposed  the  following  two  classes  to  include  all 
plant  diseases:     (a)  diseases  due  to  the  non-Hving  environment:   and 
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(6)  diseases  induced  by  the  activities  of  living  organisms.  It  will  Ije 
noticed  that  Ward's  two  classes  include  all  of  Hartig's  five  classes  with 
the  possible  exception  of  wounds.  Hartig's  classes  (a)  and  {b)  fall  untler 
Ward's  class  due  to  living  organisms,  and  his  classes  (d)  and  (e)  together 
correspond  to  Ward's  class  due  to  the  non-living  environment.  Iwen 
Hartig's  third  class,  wounds,  are  caused  either  by  living  or  non-living 
agents;  therefore  Hartig's  entire  five  classes  might  all  be  included  under 
Ward's  two  classes. 

Freeman  (1),  in  essence,  makes  the  same  two  main  classes  as  does 
Ward.  He  terms  them  {a)  organic  diseases,  and  (/>)  inorganic  diseases. 
The  organic  diseases  are  those  due  to  the  attacks  of  living  organisms, 
and  the  inorganic  diseases  are  those  due  to  the  non-living  environment. 

In  1915  Melchers  (3)  suggested  the  following  grouping  of  plant  dis- 
eases: (a)  non-parasitic  diseases;  (6)  diseases  of  unknown  origin;  and 
(c)  parasitic  diseases.  It  is  evident  that  Melchers'  classes  (a)  and  (c) 
correspond  to  Ward's  classes  (a)  and  (6),  respectively,  while  his  class  (6) 
constitutes  a  simple  and  convenient  pigeon-hole  in  which  to  stow  away 
temporarily  those  vexatious  diseases  of  unknown  cause  which  are  dis- 
covered from  time  to  time.  It  is  strange  that  none  of  the  earlier  bot- 
anists thought  of  inserting  such  an  item  in  their  systems  of  classification. 
Perhaps  their  optimism  concerning  their  own  powers  of  discrimination 
prevented  their  seeing  any  necessity  for  such  a  class. 

As  our  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  plant  diseases  becomes  more  exact 
and  as  the  types  or  phases  of  plant  maladies  which  are  conceded  to 
come  within  the  sphere  of  the  plant  pathologist  beconie  more  clearly 
defined,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  more  exact  classification  of  plant  dis- 
eases. For  example,  neither  Ward's  nor  Freeman's  classification  would 
exclude  types  of  injury  caused  by  insects  which  now  by  common  consent 
are  included  within  the  field  of  the  entomologist.  When  all  the  types 
of  injury  to  plants  which  have  gradually  come  to  be  included  within  the 
fields  of  entomology,  bacteriology,  or  zoology  have  been  excluded  from 
plant  pathology,  and  only  those  phases  which  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  exclusively  within  the  field  of  the  plant  pathologist  are  considered, 
then  it  becomes  possible  to  make  a  classificatory  hst  which  will  include 
only  the  kinds  of  plant  diseases  strictly  within  the  field  of  plant  pa- 
thology and  exclude  all  other  types  of  injury.  The  following  outline  js 
the  result  of  an  attempt  to  make  such  a  classification  of  plant  diseases 
and  is  the  scheme  of  classification  which  will  be  followed  in  Part  II  of 
this  text. 
A  I.   Parasitic  diseases. 

A.     Caused  by  parasitic  plants. 
1.    Caused  by  slime  molds. 
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-^      2.  C'MUscd  1)\-  hnclciia. 

.').  (  "aiiscd  hy  fiiii;j,i. 

•1.  (  'MUscd  hy  :\\ii,:v. 

f).  ( 'auscd  by  j);iiasili('  seed  plants. 

^  B.     Cniis(vl  by  pai'iisitic  animals. 
1.   (  auscd  by  ncinatodos. 

II.  \  inis  disoasos  (infectious  chlorosc^s). 

III.  A'on-parasitic  diseases  (so-called  ''  physiolo^iical  "  diseases). 
1\'.    Diseasc^s  of  unknown  orijjiin. 

This  outline  needs  a  word  of  explanation.     Perhaps  the  most  ques- 
tionable point   centers  around  th(^  place  of  the  virus  diseases  in  this 
scheme.     Not  so  long  ago  the  writer  would  have  placed  this  group  of 
diseases   under   point   IV,    diseases   of   unknown   origin.     At   present, 
however,  we  know  a  good  many  things  about  the  nature  of  these  trouble^ 
even  though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  cause.     We  know  so  much  about  ) 
them,  in  fact,  that  there  might  be  good  reason  for  including  them  as  a 
sub-group  under  parasitic  diseases.     But  since  no  parasite  has  been  ^ 
positively  identified  as  the  causal  agent,  it  has  seemed  best  to  place  the  ' 
virus  diseases  tentativel}^  in  a  class  coordinate  with  parasitic  and  non-/i 
parasitic  diseases.     If  a  causal  parasite  is  finally  demonstrated  for  this  | 
group  of  diseases,  then  of  course  they  will  have  to  be  transferred  to  their  ^ 
proper  position  under  parasitic  diseases. 
V    Plant  diseases  classified  on  basis  of  symptoms.  —  The  fact  that  a 
great  many  of  the  early  botanists  were  physicians  who  studied  botany 
as  an  avocation  accounts  for  most  of  the  terminology  formerly  used  in 
describing  the  sj-mptoms  of  plant  diseases.     In   1773   Zallinger   (9), 
in  "  De  Morbis  Plantariwi/^  suggested  the  following  classes  of  plant 
diseases  based  upon  the  symptoms:   (a)  phlegmasiae,  or  inflammatory 
diseases;    (6)   paralysis,   or  debility;    (c)   discharges  or  draining;    (d) 
cachexia,  or  bad  constitution;   and  (r)  chief  defects  of  different  organs. 
This  list  of  symptoms  certainly  sounds  more  like  animal  pathology  than 
plant_patholog3',  but  even  toda}'  the  plant  pathologist  still  uses  many 
terms,  in  exact  or  modified  form,  that  are  used  by  the  animal  pathologist. 
Exarn^les  of  present-day  terms  applied  to  plant  diseases  but  borrowed 
from  the  medical  profession  are:    canker,  oedema,  necrosis,  embohsm,  / 
and  anthracnose.     In  some  cases  these  terms  have  been  modified  but 
nevertheless  in  the  original  they  were  borrowed  from  human  pathology^ 
While  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  make  exact  comparisons  between 
the  symptoms  of  disease  exhibited  by  members  of  the  animal  kingdom 
and  those  observed  in  diseased  plants,  yet  there  are  many  resemblances,  ( 
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fancied  or  real,  which  have  led  to  the  adoption,  by  the  botanist  or  plant 
pathologist,  of  many  of  the  terms  used  in  the  medical  sciences. 

At  the  present  time  probably  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  sys- 
tem of  classifying  plant  diseases  on  the  basis  of  symptoms  is  to  use  the 
three  types  of  symptoms,  discussed  above  under  symptoms  and  signs 
of  disease,  as  the  basis  for  the  three  classes  of  diseases,  namely  the 
necrotic,  the  hyperplastic  and  the  hypoplastic  diseases.  Th(;  three 
main  classes  of  diseases,  then,  on  basis  of  symptoms,  may  be  described 
as  follows:  (a)  diseases  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  affected  tissues, 
whether  these  tissues  represent  the  whole  plant  or  only  a  part  of  it; 
(6)  diseases  resulting  in  the  slowing  down  or  stunting  of  the  growth  of 
the  plant  or  plant  parts,  and  (c)  diseases  resulting  in  the  overgrowth  or 
overdevelopment  of  the  plants  or  organs  affected. 
y^  Classification  of  diseases  on  basis  of  hosts.  —  The  classification  of 
plant  diseases  on  the  basis  of  hosts  is  simply  a  matter  of  convenience. 
There  is  no  fundamental  principle  involved  in  this  system  of  classifica- 
tion. In  many  colleges  and  schools  of  agriculture  it  is  customary  to 
offer  courses  on  the  diseases  of  particular  crops  or  groups  of  crops  for 
the  convenience  of  students  interested  in  specialized  fields  of  agriculture. 
For  example,  a  course  might  be  given  for  students  specializing  in  vege- 
table gardening.  Such  a  course  might  be  entitled  ''  Vegetable  Diseases," 
or  "Diseases  of  Vegetables."  Likewise  another  course  designed  espe- 
cially for  students  of  pomology  might  be  labeled  "Fruit  Diseases." 
A  still  more  specialized  course  might  be  entitled  "  Diseases  of  Cane 
Fruits,"  or  "  Potato  Diseases." 

Such  courses  based  on  a  host  classification  of  plant  diseases  should 
as  a  rule  follow  a  general  course  in  plant  pathology  which  should  be 
prerequisite  for  the  pursuit  of  the  specialized  course.  At  least,  some 
knowledge  of  the  classification  of  diseases  both  on  the  basis  of  cause  and 
on  the  basis  of  symptoms  should  be  acquired,  if  not  in  a  general  beginning 
course,  then  as  a  part  of  the  special  course.  The  most  fundamental 
principle  in  the  science  of  plant  pathology  is  certainly  the  fact  that  the 
cause  of  a  disease  must  be  thoroughly  understood  before  effective  con- 
trol measures  can  be  applied  intelligently.  Any  control  measures  not 
based  on  accurate  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  the  disease  must  neces- 
sarily be  empirical  and  consequently  many  times  more  or  less  ineffective. 
Therefore,  the  causes  of  disease  in  plants  should  be  accurately  classified 
and  each  type  of  causal  agent  thoroughly  understood.  A  knowledge 
of  symptomatology  is  scarcely  less  desirable.  A  study  of  all  the  effects 
of  the  disease  upon  the  host  should  be  made,  including  the  pathological 
anatomy  or  histology  of  the  diseased  parts.  The  accurate  classification 
of  the  disease  on  the  basis  of  symptoms  is  necessary  for  accurate  diag- 
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nosis.  Thus  from  the  standpoint  of  ncciuiring  the  fundamentals  of 
plant  pathology,  tho  classiiication  of  plant  diseases  as  to  cause;  and 
symptoms  is  of  far  ^n-ahM*  vnliu^  than  a  host  (;lassifieation  alone. 


REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Study  tlic   various  (Icrniilions  of  |)hint    disease  {i;iv(>n   aiui  decide  u[)ori   llio 
relative  merits  of  each  dc^fiiiitioii.     (live  hmisoiis  for  your  decisions. 

2.  Wlial  ar(>  the  three  general  types  of  syinpt.oius  of  (hsease  in  i)Iants?     Give 
exanipl(\s  of  eaeli. 

3.  \\  hat  distinction  is  sometimes  made  Ijetween  "  symptoms  "  and  "  signs  "  of 
disease? 

4.  Name  three  different  bases  on  which  plant  diseases  may  be  classified.     Discuss 
the  merits  of  each  basis  of  classification. 

5.  Give  some  historical  examples  of  different  systems  of  classification.     Indicate 
what  basis  was  used  in  each  case. 

6.  Memorize  the  outline  of  classification  to  be  used  in  Part  II  of  this  text. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

METHODS   OF   INVESTIGATING   PLANT   DISEASES 

Before  proceeding  very  far  in  the  study  of  plant  pathology  it  is  de- 
sirable that  we  gain  some  insight  into  the  methods  of  research  employed 
by  workers  in  this  science.  The  procedure  will  vary  somewhat  witli  the 
type  of  disease  to  be  studied.  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  we 
will  consider  the  thi;ee  chief  classes  of  plant  diseases,  namely,  the  para- 
sitic diseases,  the  virus  diseases,  and  those  of  non-parasitic  origin. 
Since  the  virus  diseases  resemble  the  parasitic  diseases  in  some  respects, 
the  methods  used  in  experimentation  upon  them  will  necessarily  re- 
semble in  some  ways  the  methods  of  studying  the  parasitic  diseases; 
yet  there  are  some  differences  between  the  two  types  of  diseases  which 
are  reflected  in  the  research  methods  applied  to  each.  The  non-parasitic 
diseases  differ  so  radically  from  the  other  two  that  the  methods  of 
attacking  the  problems  connected  with  them  must  necessarily  differ  in 
many  respects  from  those  employed  in  studying  the  parasitic  diseases 
and  those  of  virus  origin. 

Investigations  of  Parasitic  Diseases 

As  a  rule  any  very  extensive  and  fundamental  investigations  of  the 
parasitic  plant  diseases  involve  the  growing  of  the  organisms  in  pure 
culture  and  the  making  of  artificial  inoculations,  or,  in  special  cases, 
the  latter  operation  only.  Since  b}'  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
parasitic  plant  diseases  are  caused  either  by  fungi  or  by  bacteria,  this 
discussion  will  be  confined  to  these  two  similar  types  of  causal  organisms. 
A  great  many  fungi  and  bacteria  can  be  grown  in  pure  culture  on  arti- 
ficial media  of  various  kinds.  A  few  common  examples  of  such  organisms 
are  the  brown-rot  fungus,  Sclerotinia  cinera;  the  peach-scab  organism, 
Cladosporium  carpophilum;  the  fire-blight  bacterium,  Bacillus  amylovorus; 
the  crown-gall  organism.  Bacterium  tunicjacicus;  the  apple-blotch 
fungus,  Phyllosticta  solitaria;  and  the  potato  Rhizoctonia  fungus,-  Cor- 
ticiiim  vagum.  Such  organisms  are  facultative.  They  are  capable  of 
hving  as  active  parasites  on  their  hosts  for  a  time  and  then  changing 
their  habits  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  Uve  as  saprophytes  on  dead 
organic  matter.  Many  organisms  do  this  habitually  in  nature,  living 
for  a  time  as  parasites,  finally  killing  the  host,  or  a  part  of  it,  and  then 
surviving  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  as  saprophytes  in  the  tissues 
they  have  killed.     The  brown-rot  fungus  is  a  good  example  of  this  habit. 
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After  it  dostroj'S  ;i  fruit  l>y  lollinj:;  it,  llic  inyccliuni  livos  for  a  year  or 
more  in  t  \\v  imiininilicd  fiiiil ,  coiiijjh't  in^;  iis  life  liistory  as  a  sapropliytc. 


.ry 


As  a  rule  ()r<!;aiiisnis  which  aic  ahlc  (n  survive  sa|)n)j))iyt ieally  in  nature 
can  be  easily  cuituicd  on  aitificiai  ine(ha.  ( )n  the  otlier  liand,  (;ertain 
kinds  of  fungi  have  tlms  far  not  l)een  suecessfully  grown  in  test-tubes  or 
on  a  medium  other  than  tlie  living  host.  Examples  of  such  obligate  ^ 
parasites  are  the  rusts  and  the  powdery  mildews.  (Sec  ( 'hapten  IV.) 
,,^:^  Culture  media  and  apparatus.  In  order  that  many  of  tlu^se  organ- 
isms may  be  grown  artificially  for  the  j)urposes  of  exp(>rim(;ntation, 
plant  pathologists  and  bacteriologists  have  developed  an  extensive 
technique.  In  the  first  place  it  was  necessary  to  discover  the  kind  of 
medium  on  which  the  different  organisms  would  grow  best.  In  the  next 
place  a  considerable  amount  of  apparatus  is  required  for  preparing  the 
media  and  for  using  them  for  growing  the  organisms.  There  are  two 
general  classes  of  media,  namely,  liquid  and  solid.  Of  course  there  are 
many  variations  and  modifications  of  each  class  required  for  special 
cases  but  all  of  these  details  cannot  be  discussed  here.  Only  a  brief 
description  of  some  of  the  more  commonly  used  media  and  the  methods 
of  preparing  them  will  be  given  in  the  following  pages. 
-  Liquid  media.  —  These  are  more  often  used  in  the  culture  of  bacteria 
than  of  fungi  although  they  are  sometimes  used  in  culturing  fungi  for 
certain  purposes.  On  the  other  hand  liquid  media  are  not  used  in- 
variably in  the  culture  of  bacteria  for  many  of  these  are  often  grown  on 
solid  media.  Beef  extract  or  bouillon  is  the  chief  liquid  medium  used  for 
culturing  bacteria.  Milk  also  is  sometimes  useful  in  the  artificial 
culture  of  some  bacteria.  Synthetic  liquid  media  composed  of  various 
salts  and  other  nutritive  substances  in  proper  proportions  are  neces- 
sary in  certain  physiological  studies  of  pathogenic  organisms.  Syn- 
thetic media  may  also  be  solidified  with  agar  for  use  in  other  cases. 
Many"  different  formulae  for  synthetic  culture  media  have  been  used  by 
different  workers.  Some  of  the  media  of  this  kind  are  Nacgeli's  nu- 
trient solution,  Mayer's  culture  fluid,  Uschinsky's  solution,  and  Fermi's 
culture  fluid.  Many  others  have  been  used.  As  an  example  of  the 
nature  of  one  of  these  synthetic  media  the  formula  used  by  Mayer  is 
given  below: 

Magnesium  sulfate 10.0  gm. 

Ammonium  nitrate 15.0   '^ 

Tri-basic  calcium  phosphate .1    '' 

Potassium  phosphate 10.0    '^ 

Distilled  water 1000.0   " 

Dissolve  cold  and  add  sugar. 
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For  additional  formulae  for  various  kinds  of  culture  media  see  Bacteria 
in  Relation  to  Plant  Diseases,  Vol.  I,  pp.  195-201,  by  E.  F.  Smith. 

Solid  tmdia.  —  In  making  cultures  of  fungi  solid  media  are  most 
commonly  used.  They  are  of  two  general  types,  namely,  a_gar  and 
pieces  of  various  plants.  Agar  is  a  substance  resembling  gc^latin  and  is 
manufactured  from  certain  species  of  seaweeds.  The  agar  alone  has  no 
great  nutritional  value  but  is  simply  used  to  solidify  the  nutrient  medium 


Fig.    1.  —  Pure   culture  of  the  clover  stem-rot  fungus   {Sclcrotinia  trifoliorum) 
in  a  Petri  dish  on  nutrient  agar.     (Photograph  by  O.  H.  Elmer,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 

which  usually  consists  of  some  plant  decoction  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  the  fungus.  In  making  up  an  agar  medium  it  is  customary  to  add  a 
plant  decoction  of  the  desired  kind  to  the  melted  agar  and  let  the  mix- 
ture solidify  into  a  jelly-like  mass.  There  are  many  different  plant 
decoctions  which  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  but  plant  pathologists 
have  come  to  rely  upon  certain  standard  formulae  for  ordinary  work 
with  the  average  run  of  fungi,  and  resort  to  special  formulae  only  for 
particular  kinds  of  work  in  which  the  standard  formulae  will  not  answer 
the  purposes  of  the  investigation. 
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A  stock  formula  whicli  works  well  willi  many  coiiiinon  fungi  is  known 
as  potato-glucose  agar,  ll  is  sonietinu^s  made  according  to  the  follow- 
ing formula:  500  grams  potatoes;  50  grams  glucose;  50  grams  agar; 
antl  2500  cc.  of  water.  The  potatoes  arc;  cooked  in  enough  water  so 
that  when  done  and  the  water  is  strained  off  there  will  be;  500  cc.  of  it. 
The  glucose  is  dissolved  in  500  cc.  of  water.  The  agar  is  melted  in 
1500  cc.  of  water.  AVh(»n  all  three  ingredients  are  ready  they  are  mixed 
and  sterilized  in  an  autoclave  for  15  minutes  at  15  pounds  pressure. 


Fig.  2.  —  Cultures  of  the  clover  stem-rot  fungus  on  sterile  carrot  plugs  in  test- 
tubes.  The  pieces  of  carrot  arc  covered  with  a  white  mycelial  growth  and  several 
black  sclerotia  have  developed.     (Photograph  by  O.  H.  Elmer,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 


Then  while  hot  the  mixture  is  filtered  through  cheese  cloth  and  cotton 
into  test-tubes,  about  10  cc.  being  allowed  to  each  tube.  The  tubes  are 
then  plugged  with  cotton  stoppers  and  sterilized  again  for  15  minutes. 
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Finally  the  tubes  are  placed  in  a  slantinj^  position  until  the  agar  cools 
and  hardens. 

Pieces  of  plants  are  frequently  used  without  agar  and  without  the 
addition  of  any  other  nutritive  substance.  For  example,  potatoes  or 
carrots  (Fig.  2)  may  be  cut  into  suitable  pieces,  placed  in  test-tubes, 
plugged  and  sterilized  in  the  usual  way.  Substances  such  as  rice  and 
corn-meal  are  sometimes  used.  Herbaceous  stems  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way.  For  culturing  some  of  the  wilt-producing  organisms  such 
as  Fusarium  and  VerticiUium,  sweet-clover  stems  are  very  satisfactory. 
The  stems  are  simply  cut  into  pieces  2  or  3  inches  long  and  the  pieces 
are  placed  in  the  test-tubes.  A  little  water  is  added  to  each  tube  to 
supply  moisture,  and  the  tubes  are  plugged  and  sterilized  in  the  usual 
manner. 

5?  Apparatus.  — The  tools  and  apparatus  necessary  in  making  cultures 
and  inoculations  fall  into  three  classes:  (a)  the  appliances  used  in 
cooking  and  sterilizing  the  media;  (b)  the  containers  for  storing  the 
media  after  it  is  sterilized  and  during  the  time  the  cultures  are  growing; 
and  (c)  the  instruments  used  in  making  the  isolations,  transfers  and  in- 
oculations. Gas  burners,  electric  hot  plates  or  steam  from  the  heating 
plant  or  other  source  may  be  utilized  to  furnish  the  necessary  heat  for 
cooking  and  sterilizing  the  media.  Granite-ware  or  aluminum  cookers 
and  kettles  should  be  available  for  use  in  preparing  the  materials. 
Every  well-equipped  laboratory  is  supplied  with  autoclaves  or  other 
types  of  steam  sterilizers.  For  the  storage  and  utilization  of  the  differ- 
ent media  after  they  are  prepared,  flasks,  test  tubes  and  Petri  dishes  are 
needed.  Cotton_batting  for  plugging  the  tubes  and  flasks,  and  cheese 
cloth,  cotton  and  funnels  for  filtering  the  hot  agar  are  necessary.  Certain 
tools  are  also  necessary  in  making  isolations  and  inoculations.  Scalpels, 
dissecting  needles,  inoculating  needles  and  platinum  loops  are  the 
instruments  most  commonly  needed  in  this  work.  Aluminum  beakers 
also  are  useful  at  times.  For  further  details  on  culture  media  and  ap- 
paratus see  references  1,  5  and  6  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
7  Isolations  and  inoculations.  —  There  are  several  different  methods 
of  isolating  an  organism  in  order  that  it  may  be  grown  in  pure  culture. 
The  method  used  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  organism,  the  stage 
present  on  the  diseased  specimen  and  the  nature  of  the  substratum. 
If  the  organism  to  be  cultured  is  a  fungus  it  may  be  present  only  in  the 
mycelial  stage.  In  this  case  the  method  used  in  isolating  it  may  be 
different  from  the  method  which  would  be  used  if  the  fungus  were  spor- 
ulating  freely.  In  the  former  case  the  tissue-culture  method  will  be 
used  while  in  the  latter  case  spore  cultures  may  be  made.  If  the  disease 
is  of  bacterial  origin  the  methods  of  bacteriology  will  be  used  in  culturing 
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the  organism.     The  Icchnical  iJi-occdiiic  in  niMkiii^;  sport;  cultures  niid  in 
culluiint!;  Ijactcria  is  praci  ically  idcniical. 


Fig.  3.  —  Pure  culture  of  the  brown-rot  fungus  in  a  Petri  dish,  on  nutrient  agar, 
showing  separate  colonies  each  originating  from  a  separate  inoculation.  (Photo- 
graph by  G.  B.  Posey,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 


^  Tissue  cultures.  —  This  method  may  be  used  whether  or  not  the 
fungus  is  producing  spores,  but  in  case  no  spores  are  present  it  must  Jbe 
used.  It  consists  essentially  in  removing  bits  of  the  diseased  tissue 
from  the  host  and  depositing  these  fragments  on  the  culture  medium. 
In  many  cases,  as,  for  example,  rotted  fruits,  bark  cankers  and  vascular 
diseases  of  potato  tubers,  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  is  present  in  abun- 
dance in  the  diseased  tissues,  and  when  pieces  of  the  affected  tissue 
are  transferred  some  of  the  mycelial  threads  are  carried  along  and  de- 
posited on  the  medium  where  they  continue  to  grow.  After  a  few  days 
the  mycelium  will  spread  out  over  the  surface  of  the  agar  and  small  bits 
of  the  new  growth  may  be  transferred  to  other  tubes  or  plates  and  thus 
as  many  pure  cultures  of  the  fungus  as  are  desired  may  be  secured. 
In  this  procedure  it  is  essential  to  use  every  precaution  against  con- 
taminating the  culture  with  other  organisms.  Suppose  it  is  desired  to 
isolate  the  organism  causing  an  apple  fruit  rot.  The  mycelium  of  the 
causal  organism  is  present  beneath  the  surface  of  the  fruit  in  the  rotted 
tissue.  But^  there  may  be  other  organisms,  bacteria  or  spores  of  other 
fungi,  on  the  skin  of  the  apple,  although  invisible.     If  the  work  is  done 
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carelessly  some  of  these  stray  organisms  may  be  carried  along  with  the 
desired  one  into  the  culture  medium  and  thus  contaminate  the  culture. 
In  this  way  several  organisms  may  be  found  growing  in  the  culture  tube 
instead  of  just  the  single  one  desired.  To  avoid  this,  great  care  must  be 
taken.  In  the  first  place  the  work  must  be  done  in  a  room  that  is  as 
nearly  sterile  as  possible  and  all  apparatus,  table  tops  and  tools  must  be 
sterilized.  In  the  second  place  the  surface  of  the  diseased  specimen 
should  be  sterilized  before  cutting  into  it.  The  following  procedure 
carefully  followed  should  give  good  results.  Wash  the  surface  of  the 
diseased  specimen  with  a  disinfectant  such  as  alcohol  or  corrosive  sub- 


FiG.  4.  —  Cultures  of  the  potato  Rhizoctonia  fungus  in  flasks  on  nutrient  agar. 
(Photograph  by  J.  11.  Corsaut,  Ore,  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 

limate,  or  hold  it  temporarily  over  a  flame  such  as  a  gas  burner  or  an 
alcohol  lamp.  The  sterilizing  process  should  be  such  as  to  kill  any 
foreign  organism  on  the  surface  without  injuring  the  mycelium  of  the 
fungus  imbedded  in  the  tissues  and  which  it  is  desired  to  culture.  Then, 
by  using  flamed  scalpels  and  needles,  cut  into  the  tissues  and  carefully 
transfer  small  fragments,  not  much  larger  than  pinheads,  to  the  culture 
medium.  The  plugs  in  the  test-tubes  should  be  flamed  before  being 
removed,  and  kept  out  only  long  enough  to  "  plant  "  the  bits  of  tissue 
on  the  surface  of  the  agar.  If  Petri  dishes  are  used,  lift  the  lids  carefully 
just  sufficiently  to  permit  of  depositing  the  inoculum  in  the  dish,  then 
replace  the  lids  quickly.  The  tissue-culture  method  is  a  very  useful 
one  and  can  be  used  successfully  in  a  great  many  cases  where  the  my- 
celium of  the  causal  organism  is  growing  in  "  pure  culture  "  in  the  host 
tissue.  Of  course,  if  more  than  one  organism  is  occupying  the  same 
region  this  method  cannot  be  successfully  used.  It  rarely  happens, 
however,  that  ''  mixed  cultures  "  occur  in  such  diseases  in  nature. 
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^  Spo7'e  cultures.  —  In  caso  \\\v  funjz;us  is  sporulatinp;  the  spores  may  be 
used  instead  of  ihc  inyccliuin  in  iiKikin^;  isolations  and  cultures  of  the 
organism.  lM)r  iuai<ing  cultures  of  liiis  sort  the  following  api)aratus 
and  materials  an^  recjuired:  test-tubes  containing  a  fvw  cubic  centi- 
meters of  sterile  water,  sometimes  termed  "  water-blanks  ";  ot,h(.'r  . 
test-tubes  containing  agar;  sterilized  Petri  dishes;  a  i)latinum  needle  ^ 
formed  into  a  loop;  a  l)('ak(M'  with  ('li(»ese-cloth  or  cotton  in  the  bottom 
of  it  for  holding  tlu^  tubes  of  agar;  and  a  thermometer.  The  agar  should 
be  melted  by  lunding  the  tubes  in  a  beaker  of  water  or  in  a  steam  st(;ri- 
lizer 


P< 


^er.     The  melted  agar  must  be  held  at  a  temperature  just  above  the  \ 
)int  at  which  it  solidifies,  that  is,  at  about  40°  to  42°  CJ.     When  every-    ' 


thing  is  ready  proceed  in  the  manner 
described  below. 

Place  some  of  the  spores  in  a  tube 
containing  a  small  amount  of  the  sterile 
water.    Shake  thoroughly  so  as  to  dif- 
use  the  spores  as  much  as  possible. 
/  Then  insert   the   platinum   loop   into 
[  this  tube  and  transfer  a  loop  of  the 
,  water  containing  suspended  spores  to 
\  a  tube  of  the  melted  agar,  which  is 
'  being  held  just  above  the  melting  point. 
After  making  this  transfer,  shake  the 
agar  tube   thoroughly  and  transfer  a 
loop  from  it  to  a  second  agar  tube. 
Shake  and  repeat  the  transfer  to  a  third 
tube  containing  melted  agar.     Then 
pour  the  agar  from  tubes  one,  two  and 
three    respectively    into    three    Petri 
dishes.     Set  the  dishes  away  to  cool 
and  let  stand  until  the  spores  germi- 
nate.    This  method  of  making  a  series 
of  three  cultures,  each  succeeding  one 
of  which  is  more  dilute  than  the  preced- 
ing, should  give  at  least  one  plate  in 


Fig.  5.  —  Method  of  growing  wood- 


which  the  fungus  colonies  resulting  rotting  fungi  on  sterile  blocks  of  wood 
from  spore  germination  should  be  suf-  1^  ^^'"T  ^T'  ^^^^^^  teller,  Ann.  Mo. 
^   .      , ;     .     f  ,    ,  -  •   I  I      •  1     ^^"^-  <^'ard.  4 :  93-164.) 

nciently  isolated  irom  neighboring  col- 
onies to  permit  of  easy  transfer  of  the  fungus  to  new  tubes  in  pure 
culture.     The  plate  can  be  examined  under  the  microscope  to  deter- 
mine if  any  particular  colony  arises  from  a  single  spore.     Bits  of  agar 
containing  single-spore  colonies  can  then  be  cut  out  and  transferred 
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to  new  tubes  and  thus  pure  cultures  containing  single-spore  strains  of 
the  fungus  can  be  secured. 

Bacterial  cultures.  —  In  isolating  a  bacterial  organism  from  a  diseased 
plant,  first  sterilize  the  surface  as  described  above,  then  crush  a  bit  of 
the  infected  tissue  in  a  tube  of  sterile  water  by  means  of  a  sterile  glass 
rod  or  other  suitable  instrument  in  order  to  release  large  numbers  of 


Fig.  6.  —  A  wood-rotting  fungus  {Lenzites  sepiaria)  grown  and  fruiting  on  a 
sawdust  medium  in  a  glass  flask.  The  top  of  the  flask  has  been  broken  away  so 
that  the  fungus  could  be  more  readily  photographed.  (After  Zeller,  Ann.  Mo.  Bot. 
Gard.  3  :  439-512.) 


the  bacteria  in  the  water.  Then  the  further  procedure  is  exactly  as 
described  above  for  spore  isolations.  If  these  cultures  are  made  suffi- 
ciently dilute  it  will  be  possible  to  pick  out  colonies  on  the  plates  which 
have  arisen  from  a  single  bacterium  and  subcultures  can  then  be  made 
from  these  colonies  with  assurance  of  getting  a  pure  culture  of  the 
organism. 

>^  Inoculations.  —  After  the  organism  has  been  secured  in  culture,  it  is 
usually  easy  to  make  inoculations  into  healthy  plants.  If  the  organism 
is  one  that  cannot  enter  the  host  through  the  unbroken  epidermis,  the 
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inoculation  is  nsii;illy  mndc  l>y  cutlinfj;  lliioii^li  I  lie  cpidorniis  with  a 
sterile  scalpel  oi"  jjiinchiiiii;:;  it  willi  :i  needle.  Then  eitliei'  spores  or 
bits  of  tlu'  mycelium  are  inserted  into  (he  opening  and  sonn;  device;  is 
us(h1  lo  j)i-even(  too  rai)i(l  diyin^  out  of  llie  wound.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  ori2;anism  is  able  to  enter  in  the  absen(;e  of  any  wound  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  host,  inoculation  may  be  acc()rni)lished  by  simply  placing 
some  spores  on  the  surface  of  the  host  by  means  of  such  instrument  as 


Fig.  7.  —  Culture  of  bacteria  in  a  Petri  dish  on  nutrient  agar. 

a  camel's  hair  brush,  or  they  may  be  sprayed  on  with  an  atomizer. 
In  this  type  of  inoculation  it  is  usually  necessary  to  spray  the  inoculated 
surface  thoroughly  with  water  and  retain  a  high  degree  of  humidity  by 
keeping  the  inoculated  plant  in  a  moist  chamber  or  by  some  other  efTect- 
ive  device.  The  rusts  are  good  examples  of  fungi  with  which  the  latter 
type  of  inoculation  is  effective.  With  the  rusts  no  cultures  on  artificial 
media  are  possible  or  necessary.  Fresh  spores  can  simply  be  taken 
direct  from  one  plant  and  placed  upon  another  as  described  above. 
Inoculations  with  bacteria  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
fungus  spores.  In  some  cases  wounds  are  necessary  while  in  other 
cases  simply  spraying  the  bacteria  on  the  surface  is  sufficient. 
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Some  uses  of  pure  cultures  and  artificial  inoculations.  —  There  are 
many  different  reasons  for  making  inoculations.  Some  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  plant  pathologist  may  make  artificial  infections  are  to 
determine:  {a)  the  cause  of  the  disease;  (b)  conditions  for  growth  of  the 
organism;  (c)  susceptibility  of  varieties;  (d)  life-history  relationships; 
(e)  biological  races;  (/)  conditions  for  development  of  different  stages; 
(g)  methods  of  control. 

(a)  To  determine  the  causal  relation  of  a  particular  organism.  —  An 
^example  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point.  The  causal  organism  of 
apple  anthracnose  (Neofabraea  malicorticis)  can  easily  be  isolated  by  the 
tissue-culture  method  previously  described,  grown  in  pure  culture  and 
re-inoculated  into  a  healthy  tree  by  cutting  the  bark  and  inserting  a  bit 
of  the  culture,  with  the  result  that  in  due  time  a  typical  canker  will 
appear  on  the  tree.  In  this  connection  the  plant  pathologist  should 
keep  constantly  in  mind  that  the  rules  of  proof,  which  Koch  formulated 
for  use  in  studying  disease-producing  bacteria,  and  which  are  known 
to  the  bacteriologist  as  ''  Koch's  Postulates,"  are  just  as  appUcable  to 
the  study  of  fungous  and  bacterial  diseases  of  plants  as  to  tiie  work  of 
the  bacteriologist  and  physician.  As  applied  to  plant  pathology  these 
rules  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(a)  An  organism  which  is  always  found  associated  with  a  particular 
diseased  condition  of  a  plant,  (6)  should  be  isolated  and  grown  in  pure 
culture,  then  (c)  inoculated  into  a  healthy  plant  of  the  same  kind  and 
result  in  the  characteristic  disease,  and  finally  {d)  the  organism  should 
be  reisolated  from  the  second  plant  and  compared  with  the  first  culture^^ 
Both  the  diseased  condition  induced  by  inoculation,  and  the  organism 
recovered  from  the  inoculated  plant  should  correspond  to  the  original 
diseased  condition,  and  to  the  first  organism  isolated,  respectively. 
(See  references  1  and  3.) 

It  is  only  when  all  of  these  steps  have  been  taken  that  one  is  justified 
in  concluding  that  any  particular  organism  is  the  cause  of  a  certain 
disease. 

There  are  some  exceptions  in  which  these  rules  of  proof  cannot  be 
rigidly  followed.  It  is  only  when  working  with  an  organism  that  is 
capable  of  spending  at  least  a  part  of  its  Hfe  cycle  on  artificial  media 
that  Koch's  Postulates  can  be  carried  out  in  full.  Certain  pathogenic 
organisms  are  obligate  parasites  and  therefore  cannot  be  grown  in  arti- 
ficial cultures.  Consequently,  in  working  with  a  disease  caused  by  such 
an  organism,  the  steps  pertaining  to  artificial  cultures  of  the  organism 
must  be  omitted. 

Reference  to  obligate  parasitism  leads  to  the  problem  of  accurately 
classifying  plant  disease  organisms  as  parasites  or  as  saprophytes.    Many 
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of  thoni  aro  not  (Mitircly  one  or  tlic  other.  Some  orpjanisms  which  are  ^ 
parasitic  in  one  sta^c  arc  sni)rophytic  in  another  sta^c,  and  vice  versa. 
This  lias  1(m1  to  their  tentative  classification  under  four  heads,  namely: 
{a)  obligate  parasites;  (/;)  facultative  parasites;  (cj  obliji;ate  sapro- 
phytes; {(})  facultative  saprophytes.  In  such  a  system  of  classification 
the  ol)li«:;ate  parasites  are  those  which  cannot  Hve  on  any  substratum 
othcM-  than  the  living;  host,  as  illustrated  by  the  rusts  in  their  familiar 
phases.  A  facultative  parasite  is  one  which,  while  ordinarily  a  sapro- 
phyte, can,  under  the  ])r()per  conditions,  become  j)arasitic,  as,  for 
example,  some  species  of  Fusariiun  and  other  fungi  which  are  n^spon- 
sible  for  "  sick  soil  "  conditions.  An  obligate  saprophyte  is  an  organism 
that  always  lives  on  dead  organic  matter  and  cannot  become  parasitic 
under  any  conditions.  Certain  molds  and  bacteria  of  decay  may  be 
classed  here.  A  facultative  saprophyte  is  one  that  is  usually  parasitic 
but  upon  occasion  may  become  a  saprophyte.  This  classification  is 
only  tentative  and  there  nmst  necessarily  be  more  or  less  overlapping  of 
the  various  classes  because  among  plant  disease  organisms  there  are- 
many  degrees  or  gradations  between  those  that  are  obligate  parasites 
and  those  that  are  obhgate  saprophytes.  In  many  fungi  the  perfect  1 
stage  is  saprophytic  while  the  conidial  stage  is  parasitic,  as  illustrated  1 
by  the  apple-scab  fungus,  Ventiiria  inaequalis,  the  brown-rot  fungus,y 
Sclcrotinia  spp.,  and  the  cherry  leaf-spot  fungus,  Coccomyces  hieynalis. 
In  the  case  of  the  corn-smut  fungus,  Ustilago  zeae,  the  sporidia  may 
develop  indefinitely  as  saprophytes,  whereas  the  fungus  is  parasitic 
throughout  its  life  on  the  host.  Stevens  and  Young  (10)  suggest  the 
terms,  totoparasite  to  designate  a  fungus  that  is  parasitic  in  both  its 
perfect  and  imperfect  stages,  and  tropoparasite  or  cases  in  which  the 
conidial  stage  is  parasitic  and  the  ascigcrous  stage  saprophytic. 

(6)    To  determine  the  conditions  under  which  an  organism  is  7nost 
virulent.  —  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  environment  plays  a 
ver^  important  part  in  determining  the  prevalence  of  any  disease.     The 
soil  and  climatic  or  weather  conditions  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  any  intensive  study  of  parasitism.     It  is  well  known  that  acidity  and  I 
alkalinity  of  the  soil  determine  the  ability  of  certain  organisms  to  be-  ) 
come  serious  pathogencs.     The  temperature  and  the  moisture  content 
of  the  soil  as  well  as  of  the  air  are  important  factors,  the  fluctuations  of 
which  favor  or  inhibit,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  development  of  disease 
organisms.     Artificial  inoculation  experiments  are  of  great  aid  in  study-/ 
ing  the  influence  of  such  conditions  upon  the  activity  of  the  organism. 
The  influence  of  environment  upon  plant  diseases  will  be  discussed  in 
more  detail  in  Chapter  V. 

(c)    To  determine  the  susceptibility  of  varieties,  species,  etc.,  to  a  specific 
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organism.  —  It  is  often  desirable  to  determine  the  range  of  pathogenicity 
of  a  particular  organism.  For  example,  it  is  desirable  to  know  just 
what  species  of  pine,  gooseberries  and  currants  are  susceptiljle  to  the 
white  pine  blister-rust  fungus,  Cronartlu/n  ribicola.  Rather  than  de- 
pend upon  observations  of  natural  infection,  extending  over  a  long 
period  of  time  and  a  wide  range  of  territory  with  no  certainty  as  to  the 
final  conclusions,  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  bring  together  in  one 
place  all  known  species  of  the  above-mentioned  hosts  and,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  make  artificial  inoculations  and  thus  deter- 
mine in  a  relatively  short  time  exactly  which  species  are  susceptible  to 
attack  and  to  what  extent.  Of  course  tlie  conditions  for  infection  in  such 
an  experimental  plot  must  be  ideal  in  order  to  get  the  most  rehable  results. 

((/)  To  determine  the  life  history  relationships  of  the  different  stages  of 
an  organism.  —  Many  fungi  have  two  or  more  stages  in  their  life  cycle. 
These  stages  usually  do  not  occur  sinmltaneously  but  follow  each  other 
in  rotation.  In  many  cases  the  different  stages  may  occur  on  different 
parts  of  the  same  host  or  even  on  alternating  hosts.  The  brown-rot 
fungus  has  two  spore  forms,  the  conidial  (Monilia)  stage  and  the  perfect 
or  ascospore  stage.  The  conidial  stage  appears  on  recently  rotted 
fruits,  on  blighted  blossoms  and  spurs  and  on  branch  cankers.  The 
ascospore  stage  develops  from  the  sclerotia  of  old  mummified  fruits  that 
have  lain  on  the  ground  for  one  or  more  seasons.  Before  these  two 
spore  forms  could  be  definitely  ascribed  to  the  same  species  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  it  was  necessary  to  grow  the  fungus  in  pure  culture 
and  by  inoculating  the  host  to  produce  the  spore  stages  again.  For 
example,  a  pure  culture  could  be  grown  from  a  single  ascospore.  Upon 
inoculating  a  fruit  from  this  culture  and  allowing  the  fruit  to  rot  under 
proper  conditions  a  crop  of  conidiospores  would  be  produced.  Then  if 
the  rotted  fruit  wore  planted  out  on  the  ground  and  allowed  to  remain 
under  favorable  conditions  for  the  requisite  period  of  time  the  perfect 
or  ascospore  stage  would  appear.  This  same  procedure  might  be  carried 
out  by  starting  with  a  single  conidiospore  and  the  same  results  obtained. 
After  all  these  steps  have  been  successfully  carried  out  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  two  stages. 

Another  good  illustration  of  this  point  is  the  classical  example  of 
De  Bary's  work  with  the  black  stem  rust  of  wheat  which  has  several 
spore  stages  on  two  different  hosts.  While  this  rust  fungus  cannot  be 
grown  in  pure  culture  in  a  test-tube  as  can  the  brown-rot  fungus,  yet 
it  is  possible  to  inoculate  wheat  plants  with  aeciospores  from  the  bar- 
berry and  produce  the  urediniospores  and  teliospores  on  the  wheat,  or 
to  inoculate  barberry  bushes  with  basidiospores  from  the  tehal  stage  and 
produce  the  aecial  stage  on  the  barberry. 
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((')  To  (Ictcrnn'nc  if  an  accepted  species  can  he  segregated  into  biologic 
forms.  —  Oiu'  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  work  tliat.  has  b('(!n  doiu;  on 
the  so-called  "  physiolopiical  species,"  oi-  biologic  ia(*es,  strains,  or  forms, 
is  that  done  by  Siakiiian  (7)  and  othei'S  (8,  9)  on  stem  rust  (Puccinia 
graniinis).  'i'his  speci(\s  has  b(>en  divide<l  into  three  chief  races,  namely  ^ 
Puccinia  graniinis  iritici  on  wheat,  Puccinia  graniinis  sccalis  on  rye  and  ' 
Puccinia  gr(i minis  arenae  on  oats.  The  form  iritici  has  again  been  sub- 
diviihul  into  several  other  forms.  All  of  this  segregation  has  been 
accomplished  by  can^ful  inoculation  work.  It  has  been  found  that 
some  species  oi-  varieties  of  giains  an;  susceptible  to  certain  races  of  the 
fungus  and  resistant  or  iinnuuu^  to  other  forms.  vStakman  and  his  co- 
workers have  selected  a  dozen  varieties  of  whc^at  which  they  have  deter- 
mined to  be  most  useful  in  difTerentiating  the  known  biologic  forms  of 
Puccinia  gratninis  tritici  and  have  designated  these  as  "  differential 
hosts." 

(/)  To  test  certain  methods  of  control.  —  In  some  cases  experimental 
work  on  plant-disease  control  can  be  much  more  readily  and  accurately 
carried  out  if  the  host  can  be  artificially  inoculated  with  the  disease 
organism.  Reimer  (4)  performed  extensive  tests  with  wound  disin- 
fectants for  fire-blight  by  first  inoculating  a  freshly  made  wound  with 
a  pure  culture  of  the  fire-l^light  organism,  Bacillus  amylovorus,  and  im- 
mediately applying  the  disinfectant  to  the  surface  of  the  wound.  A 
type  of  inoculation  is  often  used  in  experimental  seed  treatment  for  the 
control  of  wheat  smut.  A  quantity  of  wheat  is  thoroughly  dusted  with 
smut  spores  and  then  divided  into  two  parts.  One  part  is  treated  with 
the  fungicide  to  be  tested  while  the  other  portion  is  left  untreated  and 
planted  as  a  check. 

(g)  To  determine  the  conditions  under  which  the  different  stages  of  a 
fungus  will  develop.  —  In  some  cases  the  perfect  stage  of  a  fungus  is 
rarely  found  while  the  conidial  stage  may  appear  in  abundance  every 
year.  In  such  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  stage  which  occurs  only 
rarely  is  very  sensitive  to  environmental  or  other  conditions  and  shows 
up  only  under  just  the  right  combination  of  circumstances.  It  is  often 
desirable  to  determine  what  these  favorable  or  unfavorable  conditions 
are  and  the  surest  way  is  by  means  of  artificial  culture  work.  For 
example,  Leonian  (2)  found  that  he  could  induce  or  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  both  pycnidia  and  perithecia  in  Valsa  leucostoma  by  varying  the 
ingredients  in  the  culture  medium  on  which  the  fungus  was  grown. 

Investigation  of  Virus  Diseases         ty'^^^ 

While  the  virus  diseases  resemble  the  parasitic  diseases  in  some 
respects,  they  differ  from  them  sufficiently  to  make  necessary  some  modi- 
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fications  in  the  research  methods  used  in  studying  them.  The  chief 
difference,  however,  hes  in  the  fact  that  as  yet  no  method  has  been 
devised  for  growing  the  causal  agent  of  the  virus  diseases  in  purc^  culture 
as  most  fungi  and  V)acteria  can  be  grown.  The  fact  that  the  causal 
agent  is  found  in  the  sap  of  the  plant  makes  it  possible  to  carry  on  inoc- 
ulation work  with  these  diseases  in  much  the  same  manner  as  with  the 
fungous  and  bacterial  diseases  even  though  the  causal  agent  cannot  be 
isolated  and  grown  in  test-tubes.     For  details  of  making  inoculations 

//with  the  virus  diseases  see  the  special  discussion  of  these  diseases  in 

//  Chapter  XXIV. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  different  virus  diseases  cannot  be  idc^ntified 
by  studying  the  characteristics  of  the  causal  agent  under  the  microscope 
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FiG_  8,  —  A  layout  of  insect  cages  used  in  the  investigation  of  potato  virus  diseases. 
(Pliotograph  by  McKay,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 

and  in  pure  culture  as  is  the  case  with  the  fungous  and  bacterial  diseases, 
it  became  necessary  to  work  out  new  methods  which  are  better  adapted 
to  the  study  of  this  type  of  disorder.  The  methods  consist  of  two  chief 
items,  namely,  the  making  of  inoculations  with  juice  from  diseased 
plants,  and  the  observance  of  the  symptoms  produced.  The  only  way 
of  judging  as  to  the  performance  of  a  virus  when  inoculated  into  a  plant 
is  to  observe  the  symptoms  produced.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  making 
inoculations  in  studying  the  virus  diseases  are  similar  to  the  reasons 
given  under  parasitic  diseases.  As  applied  to  the  virus  diseases  these 
reasons  are  as  follows :   (a)  to  determine  if  a  certain  type  of  symptom  is 
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due  to  a  virus;  (/>)  to  sop;rop;at('  (lifiVrcnl  i\\)vs  of  virus  disoasos;  (c)  to 
dc^tcM'minc  tlic  hosi  raji^c  ol'  a  sjiccilic  virus;  {(I)  lo  dclcrnnnc  the  condi- 
tions under  wliicli  llic  cliaiaclcrislic  syinploins  arc  evident  and  the 
conditions  under  which  Ihey  nvv  masked;  (c)  lo  deterniinc;  the  dilTen^nt 
methods  by  which  \iius  (hscases  may  be  transmit  led. 

AnoUuM-  imporlMiil  piocechire  wliich  has  i-ecently  {;ome  into  use  in 
deahn<!;  wilii  I  he  \iius  (hseases  of  potatoes  is  the  tul^er  indexing!;  system 
dev(dop(Ml  as  an  aid  in  th(*  selection  of  virus-fnn^  seed.  (See  ('hai)ter 
XX  I\'  for  a  furUua'  (hscussion  of  this  pra(;tice.) 

Another  v(My  imj)()rtant  feature  of  investigational  work  on  virus 
diseases  is  the  necessity  for  usinp;  insect  cages  in  all  outdoor  inoculation 
work  (Fig.  8).  The  fact  that  many  of  the  virus  diseases  are  known  to 
])e  liansmilled  b}"  insects  makes  this  necessary.  Thus  if  \hv  experi- 
mental i)lants  were  not  protected  by  insect-proof  cages  against  chance 
infection  from  this  sourc(%  th(»  results  of  inoculation  experiments  would 
be  largely  invalidated. 

Investigation  of  Non-parasitic  Diseases        '^ 

Since  this  type  of  disease  is  non-infectious,  neither  cultures  nor 
inoculations  can  be  used  in  investigating  the  non-parasitic  diseases. 
They  are  due  chiefly  to  environmental  factors,  and  this  fact  determines 
the  methods  which  must  be  used  in  studying  them.  Research  work  on 
this  type  of  disease,  therefore,  must  necessarily  consist  largely  of  a  study 
of  the  effects  of  environmental  factors  and  how  to  overcome  them. 
These  factors  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  (a)  the 
natural  factors  such  as  soil,  chmate  and  weather;  and  (6)  the  artificial 
factors  such  as  cultural  practices  and  storage  conditions.  Under  the 
first  group  of  factors  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  effect  of  differences  in 
temperature  and  moisture  content  of  both  the  soil  and  the  air.  Under 
the  second  group  are  included  such  items  as  methods  of  cultivating; 
cover  crops;  pruning;  time  of  harvesting  with  reference  to  maturity; 
time  of  storing;  and  the  temperature,  humidity  and  ventilation  of 
storage  quarters  and  transportation  carriers. 

Records.  —  In  all  investigations  of  plant  diseases  of  whatever  nature, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  accurate  records  of  everything  that  is  done  and 
of  all  results  obtained.  In  the  case  of  the  parasitic  diseases,  the  items 
to  be  recorded  include  descriptions  of  the  symptoms  on  diseased  speci- 
mens; accessioning  specimens  for  future  reference;  source  of  the  ma- 
terial and  date  collected;  date  of  culturing  and  of  any  transfers;  kind 
of  culture  medium  used;  conditions  under  which  cultures  are  grown; 
growth  characters,  and  rate  of  growth;  inoculations  made,  how,  when 
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and  under  what  conditions;  results  of  inoculations;  and  records  of 
wotitiier  conditions  such  as  temperature  and  humidity.  In  fact  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enumerate  here  all  the  items  that  should  be  included  in 
the  records.  Every  investigational  problem  will  call  for  its  own  system 
of  records  to  fit  the  peculiar  circumstances.  The  {)oint  to  be  emphasized 
is  that  accurate  and  complete  records  should  be  kept  of  everything 
which  may  be  of  any  value  in  this  or  future  investigations.  An  impor- 
tant and  valuable  type  of  record  in  many  cases  consists  of  photographs 
and  drawings.  They  should  be  used  wherever  circumstances  dictate 
their  usefulness.  In  the  investigation  of  the  virus  and  non-parasitic 
diseases  similar  full  and  complete  records  should  be  taken.  The  par- 
ticular items  to  be  recorded  will  vary  in  any  case  with  the  nature  of  the 
disease  and  the  purpose  of  the  investigation.  The  object  in  view  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  investigation  is  conducted  must 
dictate  the  nature  of  the  records  kept. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  WTiat  practice  is  generally  involved  in  any  extensive  investigations  of  the 
parasitic  diseases? 

2.  What  equipment  and  materials  are  necessary  for  growing  pathogenic  organ- 
isms in  artificial  cultures? 

3.  Describe  the  preparation  of  some  of  the  conunon  media  used  in  this  work. 

4.  Describe  the  process  of  isolating  and  culturing  a  fungus,  both  tissue  cultures 
and  spore  cultures.     Describe  the  process  of  isolating  a  bacterial  organism. 

5.  How  are  inoculations  made? 

6.  In  case  of  a  fungus,  such  as  the  rusts,  which  will  not  grow  in  a  test-tube  on 
artificial  media,  what  procedure  must  be  followed? 

7.  Mention  the  different  uses  to  which  pure  culture  and  inoculation  work  may 
be  put. 

8.  State  Koch's  postulates. 

9.  Define  the  following:   obligate  parasite;  facultative  parasite;   obligate  sapro- 
phyte;  facultative  saprophyte. 

10.  Compare  and  contrast  the  methods  of  investigating  virus  diseases  with  those 
used  in  investigating  fungous  and  bacterial  diseases. 

11.  Discuss  methods  of  investigating  non-parasitic  diseases. 

12.  Discuss  the  necessity  for  and  the  manner  of  keeping  records  in  this  type  of 
work. 
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CHAPTER   V 
PLANT   DISEASES   AS   RELATED   TO    ENVIRONMENT 


One  of  the  most  important  of  tlie  botanical  sciences  is  ecology,  the 
science  which  deals  with  the  relation  of  plants  to  their  enviromnent. 
In  a  broad  general  sense  the  health  and  vigor  of  all  plants  depend  upon 
the  various  factors  of  the  immediate  environment.  Familiar  examples  of 
the  influence  of  environment  upon  the  conunon  crops  of  field  and  garden 
may  be  cited  here.  That  crops  do  not  develop  normally  during  a 
drouth  or  that  corn,  for  example,  will  "  drown  "  out  in  low,  wet  ground 
is  universal  knowledge,  particularly  among  the  agricultural  class.  The 
agriculturist  knows  that  his  crops  will  not  yield  as  abundantly  if  he 
allows  the  weeds  to  grow  unhindered  in  his  fields  as  they  would 
were  the  weeds  relentlessly  eradicated.  He  also  knows  that  most 
agricultural  crop  plants  do  not  grow  as  vigorously  in  a  shaded  situation 
as  in  one  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  in  a  thin  clay  soil  as  in  a  rich 
loam  soil.  These  examples  are  mentioned  here  to  show  that  almost 
any  layman  is  familiar  with  many  of  the  phenomena  which  illustrate 
the  effect  of  ecological  factors  upon  plant  growth.  However,  in  this 
discussion  we  shall  deal  more  particularly  with  the  relation  of  environ- 
ment to  the  more  specific  ailments  of  plants  which  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  field  of  plant  pathology  as  distinguished  from 
other  plant  sciences.  All  plant  diseases,  whether  parasitic,  non- 
parasitic or  of  virus  origin,  are  profoundly  influenced  by  environmental 
factors.  The  non-parasitic  diseases  are  in  large  part,  if  not  entirely, 
"caused  by  the  various  factors  of  the  environment.  The  occurrence  of 
epidemics  of  the  parasitic  diseases  is  largely  determined  by  environ- 
mental factors,  and  among  the  virus  diseases  the  symptomatic  expression 
of  the  disease  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  climatic  or  weather 
conditions  under  which  the  host  plant  is  growing.  In  the  following 
pages  the  various  environmental  factors  will  be  analyzed  and  illustra- 
tions of  their  relation  to  plant  diseases  cited.  Particular  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  parasitic  diseases  in  this  connection,  although  the  virus 
diseases  and  especially  the  non-parasitic  diseases  will  not  be  neglected. 
Factors  of  the  environment.  —  The  environment  of  plants  is  com- 
'^posed  of  two  chief  factors,  namely,  (^)  tlie_soil,  and  (/^)  meteorological 
conditions.     The  soil  factor  in  turn  consists  of  three  elements:   (a)  the 
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l)liysical  condition  of  \hv  soil;  {(>)  its  clicniical  composition;  and  (r)  its 
biological  condition,  iIimI  is,  its  (lonil  ;iii(l  fnnnal  (content.  Tlic  chief 
elements  of  I  lie  climatic  oi-  wcatlicr  fact  or  .-n'c  two,  namely,  (a)  tempera- 
ture, antl  (h)  moist ui(>.  In  so  f;ir  as  the  last  two  itenis  are  concerned, 
no  sharp  line  can  he  di-.iwn  hefweeii  the  soil  and  the  met(K)rological 
factors,  since  uiidei-  nalui-al  conditions  l)olh  the  temperature  and  the 
moist ur(>  content  of  I  he  soil  dejx'nd  upon  climat  ic  ;ind  went  hei'  conditions. 

The  soil.  In  discussing;  the  soil  as  an  environmental  factor  influenc- 
ing the  occurr(MU'e  and  dev(»l()pment.  of  })lanl  diseases  it.  should  be; 
remendHM'(Ml  that  tluM'c  is  such  a  close  relationship  existing  between  the 
soil  factor  and  tlu^  meteorological  factor  that,  in  many  cases,  at  least, 
neither  ouv  alone  is  responsil)l(»  for  the  existences  of  any  given  condition 
with  reference  to  disease  occurrence.  When  considering  any  i)lant 
disease  in  relation  to  the  environmental  influences  which  arc  responsible 
for  its  occurrence  we  nuist  not  overlook  the  fact  that  more  than  one 
factor  may  be  active  at  any  given  time,  and  we  should  study  it  not  only 
in  relation  to  the  physical,  the  chemical  or  the  biological  aspects  of  the 
soil  environment,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  temperature  and  moisture 
factors. 

Physical  condition.  —  The  physical  make-up  of  the  soil  has  a  decided 
influence  upon  the  growth  of  plants.  Important  items  in  the  physical 
nature  of  the  soil  are  the  size  and  shape  of  the  constituent  particles  and 
the  looseness  or  compactness  of  the  soil.  These  conditions  in  turn 
determine  the  water-holding  capacity  and  the  degree  of  aeration  of  the 
soil.  While  these  factors  have  their  influence  upon  plant  growth  in 
general,  we  are  here  particularly  interested  in  the  relation  which  these 
varying  physical  conditions  bear  to  the  occurrence  of  specific  plant 
diseases.  In  so  far  as  the  soil  texture  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its 
water-holding  capacity  this  factor  is  related  to  the  occurrence  of  para- 
sitic diseases,  since  many  of  them  are  sensitive  to  the  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  soil.  This  point,  however,  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  under 
climatic  and  weather  conditions  as  related  to  plant  diseases.  It  is 
perhaps  in  connection  with  certain  of  the  non-parasitic  diseases  that 
the  nature  of  the  soil  from  a  physical  standpoint  bears  a  more  direct 
relation.  Several  diseases  of  this  nature,  such  as  bitj^er-pit  of  apples, 
internal  })rown-spot  of  potato,  and  point-rot  of  tomato  are  possibly 
induced  or  at  least  intensified  by^soil  conditions  which  are  not  condu- 
cive to  a  uniform  water  supply  throughout  the  growing  season. 

Chemical  composition.  —  The  chemical  reaction  of  the  soil  has  an 
influence  upon  many  plant  diseases.  There  are  striking  illustrations 
of  this  relation  to  be  found  in  the  behavior  of  certain  of  the  parasitic 
diseases.     This   applies    particularly   to   soil-borne    diseases.     A   very 
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familiar  example  of  a  disease  which  is  influenced  by  the  hydrogen-ion 
concentration  of  the  soil  is  the  common  scab  of  potato.  Workers  agree 
that  this  disease  is  apt  to  be  more  severe  in  an  alkaline  soil.  In  experi- 
mental work  the  correction  of  this  alkalinity  has  lessened  the  disease. 
In  contrast  with  this  case  it  has  been  sliown  that  an  acid  soil  is  favorable 
for  the  development  of  the  cabbage  club-root  organism,  Plantnodio- 
phora  hrassicae.  Neutralizing  the  soil  acidity  brings  about  a  condition 
less  favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  causal  organism,  hence  a  commonly 
recommended  control  measure  for  this  disease  is  the  application  of  lime 
to  the  soil.  A  striking  correlation  is  also  shown  between  the  prevalence 
of  the  Fusarium  wilt  of  tomato  seedlings  and  the  soil  reaction.  Sher- 
wood (25)  conducted  experiments  with  this  disease  in  which  he  used  a 
series  of  soils,  ranging  from  strongly  acid  to  alkaline,  such  that  the 
reaction  of  each  soil  in  the  series  was  accurately  known.  He  found  that 
the  highest  percentage  of  wilt  occurred  in  the  most  acid  soils  of  the  series 
and  that  the  amount  of  wilt  decreased  as  the  hydrogen-ion  concentra- 
tion of  the  soils  decreased,  within  certain  limits.  Johnson  (11)  found 
that  the  growth  of  the  tobacco  root-rot  fungus,  Thielavia  haaicola,  is 
checked  by  a  very  high  soil  acidity. 

Biological  condition.  —  The  flora  and  fauna  of  the  soil,  especially  the 
microscopic  plant  life,  fungous  and  bacterial,  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  plant  pathologist.  There  are  many  different  types  of  soil 
organisms,  all  of  which  aiTect  plant  growth  either  beneficially  or  harm- 
fully. Of  the  former  may  be  mentioned  especially  the  bacterial  or- 
ganisms concerned  in  the  nitrogen  cycle  so  essential  to  plant  nutrition. 
A  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  such  organisms  results  in  a  lack  of  normal 
vigor  and  health  in  the  crop  grown  on  such  soil.  But  the  plant  patholo- 
gist is  more  particularly  concerned  with  the  harmful  microorganisms  of 
the  soil.  ]\Iany  of  our  most  destructive  plant  diseases  are  caused  by 
organisms  which  survive  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  soil.  Some  soils 
become  so  thoroughly  contaminated  with  the  disease  germs  which  attack 
certain  crops  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  grow  these  crops  profitably 
in  such  soils.  Examples  of  diseases  caused  by  microorganisms  which 
are  harbored  in  the  soil  are  many  of  the  Fusarium  diseases  such  as  flax 
wilt,  the  Fusarium  wilt  and  rots  of  potatoes,  onion  smut,  the  corn  root-, 
stalk-,  and  ear-rot,  and  the  Rhizoctonia  disease  of  potato  and  other 
plants.  When  one  of  these  organisms  becomes  so  abundant  in  a  soil 
that  its  host  crop  can  no  longer  be  grown  profitably,  the  condition  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  ''  sick  soil,"  and  such  terms  as  ''  flax-sick  "  soil 
or  "  wheat  sick  "  soil  are  also  used  to  designate  the  condition  existing 
where  a  particular  crop  is  affected  in  this  manner.  (For  a  more  ex- 
tended discussion  of  ''  sick  soil  "  conditions  see  Chapter  X.) 
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Climate  and  weather.  —  Discussions  of  plant  diseases  in  ancient  and 

nHHJic^val  literature  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  influeiu^e  of  the  \v(»ather 
upon  the  various  disorders  to  which  plants  [nv.  subject.  Attention  was 
called  in  (1iapt(M*  I  to  c(M'tain  sujxMstitions  that  were  pn^valent  anions 
the  ancients  as  to  the  pait  played  by  the  weathci',  tlie  planets  and  tin; 
gods  in  brin<:;in^  about  the  diseases  willi  whicii  they  had  to  contend  in 
raising  their  ('r()i)s.  Th(>re  was  undoubtedly  nioic  truth  in  th(Mr  belif.'fs 
concerninjz;  the  influence*  of  the  weather  than  in  any  of  the;  other  evil 
influences  to  which  they  ascribed  the  diseases  affecting  tluMr  cultivated 
plants,  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  had  no  r(;al  c()nce[)tion  of  the  exact 
manner  in  which  climatic  and  weather  factors  do  influence  the  inception 
and  development  of  epidemics  of  plant  diseases.  Yet,  in  spite  of  th(; 
fact  that  tluMr  notions  concerning  the  reflation  of  weather  to  plant 
diseases  were  based  more  upon  superstition  than  upon  scientific  facts, 
it  still  is  significant  that  people  in  those  days  were  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  weather,  in  some  way,  was  responsible  for  the  prevalence 
of  many  of  the  plant  diseases  with  which  they  had  to  contend.  These 
deductions  on  the  part  of  ancient  peoples  were  based  almost  entirely 
upon  their  observations  that  certain  weather  conditions  were  accom- 
panied by  outbreaks  of  disease.  Present-day  plant  pathologists  are 
equally  certain  that  meteorological  factors  are  closely  related  to  the 
occurrence  of  plant  diseases  but  modern  plant  pathology  attempts  to 
explain  this  relationship  on  a  scientific  basis. 

The  important  items  of  the  cHmate  and  weather  factor  are  tempera- 
ture and  moisture.  These  have  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
both  the  soil  and  the  air.  The  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air 
bear  a  particularly  close  relationship  to  those  parasitic  diseases  which 
are  disseminated  through  the  air  and  infect  the  aerial  parts  of  plants. 
Air  currents  are  also  frequently  of  importance  in  the  dissemination  of 
this  type  of  disease.  With  the  soil-borne  type  of  parasitic  diseases  the 
soil  temperature  and  soil  moisture  are  of  much  importance  in  determining 
to  a  very  great  extent  the  seriousness  and  even  the  existence  of  such 
diseases.  The  critical  points  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  organism  at  which 
temperature  and  moisture  wield  a  determining  influence  are  spore 
germination,  infection,  development  of  the  disease,  and  the  fructifica- 
tion of  the  organism.  There  are  maximum,  minimum  and  optimum 
degrees  of  temperature  and  percentages  of  moisture  at  which  any  of 
these  processes  in  the  life  history  of  the  parasite  may  occur.  These 
factors  of  the  environment  also  affect  the  vigor  of  the  host,  which  in 
turn  is  reflected  in  its  susceptibility  or  resistance  to  the  disease. 

There  are  many  references  in  modern  plant-disease  literature  calling 
attention  in  a  general  way  to  the  effect  of  weather  conditions  upon  the 
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prevalence  of  specific  plant  diseases.  The  literature  on  peach  leaf-curl, 
for  example,  contains  numerous  allusions  to  the  influence  of  the  early 
spring  weather  upon  the  occurrence  of  that  disease.  In  1900  Pierce  (20) 
gave  good  reasons  for  suspecting  that  a  cold,  wet  spring  favored  the 
development  of  the  disease.  He  thought  that  such  conditions  were 
contlucive  to  the  growth  of  the  leaf-curl  fungus,  Exoascus  deformans, 
and  also  rendered  the  tissues  of  the  young  peach  leaves  more  susceptible 
to  invasion.  Many  general  statements  concerning  the  influence  of 
weather  conditions  upon  the  prevalence  of  plant  diseases  may  be  found 
in  various  numbers  of  the  Plant  Disease  Reporter  issued  by  the  Plant 
Disease  Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  1924  that 
pubUcation  (1)  contained  the  following  statement: 

'^  The  unusual  weather  conditions  that  have  prevailed  this  season 
deserve  especial  mention  in  any  report  of  the  plant  disease  situation. 
In  general  it  has  been  unusually  cold  in  states  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains and  unusually  wet  for  the  most  part  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
On  the  other  hand,  west  of  the  Rockies,  drouth  and  hot  weather  have 
prevailed  ....  These  unusual  conditions,  .  .  .  especially  the  excess 
rainfall  in  the  East,  are  bound  to  affect  profoundly  the  plant  diseases 
of  the  year.  xVlready  an  epiphytotic  of  sycamore  blight  {Gnomonia 
veneta)  has  appeared  and  apple  leafspot  (Physalospora)  is  unusually 
abundant  in  some  sections.  On  the  other  hand  certain  other  diseases 
are  being  delayed  in  their  appearance  and  may  prove  much  less  con- 
spicuous than  usual." 

The  same  publication  {\o\.  IX,  No.  3),  issued  July  15,  1925,  reported 
many  diseases,  such  as  apple-scab  and  apple-blotch,  to  be  rare  in  some 
states  of  the  East  and  Mid-west  on  account  of  the  extremely  dry  weather 
prevailing  during  the  spring  months  of  that  year.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  brown-rot  of  stone  fruits  is  more  prevalent  during  periods 
of  high  humidit}^  combined  with  warm  temperatiijcs.  Epidemics  of  the 
black  stem  rust  of  wheat  are  closely  related  to  periods  of  high  tempera- 
ture and  abundant  precipitation  during  the  time  when  the  wheat  plant 
is  rapidly  approaching  maturity. 

While  the  above  statements  are  more  or  less  general  there  is  not 
lacking  an  abundance  of  more  specific  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  climatic 
and  weather  conditions  upon  plant  diseases.  During  recent  years  a 
great  deal  of  experimentation  has  been  done  on  problems  connected 
with  the  influence  of  soil  and  air  temperature  and  moisture  upon  the 
growth  of  disease  organisms  and  their  ability  to  become  virulent  para- 
sites. Jones  (12),  in  1917,  expressed  a  conviction  that  plant  patholo- 
gists will  have  to  give  more  and  more  attention  to  the  ecology  of  plant 
diseases.     He  called  attention  to  a  considerable  amount  of  work  that 
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had  already  \)vn\  done  on  I  lie  ('Heel  of  lenipcraluro  and  moisture  on 
l)lant  diseases  and  su|i;^('sted  that  eei'tain  soil  organisms  such  as  the 
l'\isaria  lend  thenisehcs  to  stuches  of  this  i<ind  because^  soil  tc^nipera- 
(ures  and  nioistui'es  can  he  controlled  under  experimental  conditions. 
A^ain,  in  1921,  the  same  \\iit(T  (14)  reitei-ated  liis  plea  for  Jiiore  inten- 
sive study  l)y  plant  j)al  holo^isls  of  the  en\'ii-onmental  factors  in  relation 
to  i)lant  diseases  and  ur^^cd  that  more  attention  he  ^iven  to  i)hysio- 
lo«2;ical  studies  in  this  connection  and  less  to  the  my(;olo^i(;al  phases  of 
plant -dis(^as(^  problems.  .\  few  (examples  of  this  type  of  work  will  serve 
to  emphasize  the  imi)()rtance  of  thes(^  (Hjological  factors  in  the  study  of 
plant  diseases.  For  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  studies  it  is  customary 
to  study  only  one  factor  at  a  time,  as,  for  example,  soil  temperature. 
In  nuiking  a  study  of  the  effect  of  soil  temperature  it  is  necessary  to 
hold  other  factors,  as  soil  moisture,  at  a  constant  while  varying  the 
temperature  factor.  The  reader  is  cautioned,  however,  against  sup- 
posing that,  in  all  cases,  any  one  factor  acts  alone,  although  in  some 
cases  the  evidence  shows  that  a  single  environmental  factor  may  deter- 
mine the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  a  particular  disease  in  a  given 
locality  or  during  a  certain  season.  In  some  instances  it  is  evident  that 
more  than  one  factor,  as,  for  example,  both  temperature  and  moisture, 
work  together  to  determine  the  prevalence  of  a  particular  disease. 
This  complicates  the  situation  so  that  a  complete  investigation  of  this 
type  of  problem  is  not  always  as  simple  as  some  of  the  following  experi- 
ments might  seem  to  indicate. 

Effect  of  soil  temperature.  —  The  investigation  of  soil  temperatures  in 
relation  to  plant  diseases  originated  and  developed  largely  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  The  equipment  for  carrying  on  such  experiments 
consists  essentially  of  water  tanks,  fitted  out  with  automatic  tempera- 
ture controls,  and  in  w^hich  soil  containers  can  be  placed  so  as  to  main- 
tain any  desired  temperature  in  the  soil  (see  reference  13).  The  ex- 
perimental results  cited  below  were  obtained  for  the  most  part  by  the 
use  of  such  equipment  and  methods. 

Jones,  AIcKinney  and  Fellows  (15),  working  on  the  influence  of  soil 
temperature  on  the  comnion  scab  of  potato,  reported  that  the  scab 
organism  is  favored  by  a  relatively  high  temperature  (about  22°  C.) 
while  the  potato  plant  itself  grows  best  at  a  relatively  low  temperature 
(about  18°  C).  The  latter  apphes  particularly  to  tuber  development. 
Richards  (21)  states  that  the  potato.  Khizoctonia  organism,  Corticium 
vaguin,  does  its  greatest  damage  aLa  soil  temperature  between  15°  and 
21°  C.  with  an  optinumi  of  about  18°  C.  The  severity  of  the  attack 
decreases  rapidly  above  21°  until  at  24°  the  fungus  proves  to  be  of  minor 
parasitic  importance  and  at  27°  or  above  few  typical  lesions  occur. 
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He  found  that  18°  C.  was  also  the  optimum  for  host  development. 
The  same  author  (22)  describes,  in  a  later  article,  another  piece  of  work 
with  the  same  organism,  but  on  other  hosts,  the  pea  and  bean.     He 
found  that  the  organism  does  the  greatest  damage  to  both  these;  h(jsts 
at  an  optinuun  soil  temperature  of  about  18°  while  the  pea  plant  itself 
does  best  at  a  temperature  of  18°  to  21°  and  the  bean  plant  at  24°  to 
30°.     Thus  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  these  experiments  the  fungus, 
C.  vagum,  has  a  constant  optimum  of  18°  C.  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  this  temperature  is  optinmm  for  the  host  plant.     Richards'  work 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  th(;  potato  and  pea  are  most  susceptible  to 
attack  by  Corticium  vagum  when  growing  under  optimum  soil  tempera- 
ture conditions  for  their  own  development,  whereas  the  bean  is  most 
susceptible  at  temperatures  below  its  optimum.     In  a  study  of  the 
influence  of  soil  temperature  on  the  development  of  the  seedling-blight 
of  wheat  and  corn  caused  by  Gihberella  saubinetii,  Dickson  (4)  found 
that  the  wheat  plant  develops  best  at  a  soil  temperature  of  16°  to  20°  C. 
for  spring  wheat  and  12°  to  16°  for  winter  wheat.     The  maize  plant  is 
favored  by  a  temperature  of  24°  to  28°  C.     The  seedling-blight  disease 
develops  best  on  wheat  at  a  soil  temperature  of  12°  to  28°,  and  on  corn 
at  8°  to  20°.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  range  for  the  development  of 
the  disease  on  wheat  is  higher  than  the  range  for  the  host,  while  on  corn 
the  disease  is  favored  by  a  temperature  lower  than  the  optimum  for  the 
host  plant.     He  checked  his  greenhouse  work  against  field  observations 
and  found  that  sowing  spring  wheat  early  and  winter  wheat  late  checked 
the  blight  while  planting  corn  late  was  also  effective  in  lessening  the 
injury  from  this  disease.     Hungerford  (10)  states  that  he  secured  the 
highest  percentage  of  bunt  infection  in  wheat  at  a  soil  temperature  of 
9°  to  12°  C.     Clayton  (2),  working  on  the  Fusarium  wilt  of  tomato 
under  greenhouse  conditions,  found  the  optimum  soil  temperature  for 
the  development  of  the  disease  to  be  27°  C.  while  at  17°  or  35°  the 
disease  made  little  progress.     Walker  and  Wellman  (28)   found  that 
germination  of  the  spores  of  the  onion  smut  fungus,    Urocystis  cepulae, 
is  inhibited  at  a  temperature  of  about  28°  or  29°  C.     Montieth  (18,  19), 
w^orking  with  the  club-root  of  crucifers,  showed  that  the  severity  of 
clubbing  on  the  roots  is  directly  correlated  with  the  vigorous  growth 
of  the  host,  and  that  a  soil  temperature  of  20°  C.  seems  to  be  the  opti- 
mum for  host  development  as  wtII  as  for  the  most  severe  manifestations 
of  the  disease.     Tisdale  (26)  showed  that  the  flax-wilt  fungus,  Fusarium 
lini,  grows  best  in  culture  at  a  temperature  of  26°  to  28°  C.     The 
minimum  temperature  for  growth  is  10°  and  the  maximum  37°.     He 
found  that  the  minimum  temperature  at  which  infection  of  flax  plants 
will  occur  is  about  15°  and  that  the  temperature  at  which  the  disease 
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is  most  d(\stni('tiv('  lo  ll;i\  pIiiiHs  coi-icsponds  closely  to  th(>  optirniim 
toinperatin-c  for  I  he  «;ro\vlh  of  llic  fini^iis  in  cull  iii-c.  In  cxpcriinciital 
work  on  \\\v  I'dalion  of  IciiijM'rnl  uic  lo  infection  of  cahha^e  by  Fu.sdriiWL 
CD/Kjlutindus,  (iilman  (S,  9)  found  liial  a  soil  tcniiKTaturi!  of  17°  to 
22°  (\  or  above  induced  llu*  diseaso  while  no  diseases  occurred  in  [)lants 
p:rown  in  soil  lu>ld  at  lenipeial  ures  holow  17°.  .Johnson  (11)  states  that 
the  most  iiii|)oilant  faclof  inflnenciiiLA'  the  developnienl  of  the;  tobacco 
root-rot  caused  by  Th  icier /a  (xisicola  is  soil  teniperatun^  This  disease 
is  of  little  importance  at  soil  temperatures  below  15°  or  above  30°  Cy. 
and  the  oi)tiimnn  t(Mnperature  for  its  devel()[)ment  ranges  from  17°  to 
23°  (\ 

^  Effect  of  soil  jnoistinr.  —  Tlu^  pathogenicity  of  many  parasites  is 
affected  by  tlu^  soil  moisture  almost  if  not  quite  as  much  as  by  the 
temperature  of  the  soil.  Clayton  (3)  found  that  tomato^  plants  were 
most  susceptible  to  attack  by  the  Fusarium-wilt  fungus  when  the 
moisture  content  of  .the  soil  was  optimum  for  a  vigorous  and  succulent 
growth  of  the  host  and  that  plants  grown  in  a  soil  with  either  a  very  low 
or  a  very  high  moisture  content  were  resistant  or  immune  to  the  disease. 
Dickson  (4)  states  that  low  soil  moisture  favors  infection  of  wheat  and 
corn  seedlings  by  the  seedling-blight  fungus,  Gihbcrella  sauhinetii. 
Hurgerford  (10)  secured  the  highest  percentage  of  bunt  infection  in 
wheat  sown  in  the  soil  with  a  moisture  content  of  22  per  cent.  The 
club-root  disease  of  crucifers  is  favored  by  a  soil  moisture  of  60  per  cent 
or  above,  while  a  moisture  content  of  45  per  cent  or  less  inhibits  the 
development  of  the  disease  (19).  Sanford  (23)  found  that  the  soil  mois- 
ture apparently  exerts  as  much  influence  as,  if  not  more  than,  the  soil 
reaction,  upon  the  development  of  the  common  scab  of  potato.  His  ex- 
perimental results  show  that  potatoes  grown  in  dry  soil  are  more  scabby 
than  those  grown  in  moist  soil.  For  example,  at  a  soil-moisture  per- 
centage of  14  per  cent  he  secured  a  very  scabby  crop  while  at  34  per  cent 
moisture  content  scarcely  any  scab  developed.  He  checked  up  on  the 
soil  acidity  and  found  that  his  dry-soil  plots  showed  a  slightly  greater 
hydrogen-ion  concentration  than  the  moist-soil  plots. 

^  Temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air.  —  As  would  naturally  be  ex- 
^  pected,  most  of  the  work  on  the  influence  of  air  temperature  and  humid- 
ity on  plant  diseases  has  been  done  in  connection  with  those  parasitic 
diseases  which  are  air-disseminated  and  attack  the  aerial  parts  of 
plants.  However,  there  is  evidence  that  even  some  of  the  soil-borne 
diseases  may  respond  in  some  degree  to  the  influence  of  air  temperature. 
During  recent  years  abundant  evidence  of  the  effect  of  air  temperature 
on  the  visual  manifestation  of  virus-disease  symptoms  has  been  accumu- 
lated.    In  addition  to  the  direct  effect  of  air  temperature  and  humidity 
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on  plant  diseases  attention  has  recently  been  called  (24)  to  the  apparent 
effect  of  the  rate  of  transpiration,  which  of  course  d(^i)ends  in  turn  upon 
air  temperature  and  humidity,  and  the  velocity  of  wind  movements. 

Among  the  parasitic  diseases  there  are  numerous  examples  of  the 
effect  of  air  tem{)erature  and  humidity.  Many  observations  over  a 
long  period  of  years  indicate  that  outbreaks  of  the  late-blight  oi  potatoes 
occur  during  seasons  of  excessive  precipitation  and  sub-normal  tem- 
peratures. (See  p.  255  and  references  7,  10,  12  under  late-blight  of 
potatoes.)  As  has  been  already  noted,  peach  leaf-curl  is  more  prevalent 
when  the  early  spring  weather  is  wet  and  cold-  Apple-scab  is  a  disease 
which  develops  well  in  cool,  moist  weather;  consequently  a  rainy  period 
just  as  the  buds  are  opening  favors  an  outbreak  of  this  disease.  Keitt 
and  Jones  (16)  made  a  comparative  study  of  apple-scab  and  cherry 
leaf-spot  with  reference  to  their  environmental  relations.  They  found 
a  striking  contrast  in  that  even  though  the  spores  of  the  cherry  leaf-spot 
fungus  were  present  as  early  as  those  of  the  apple-scab  fungus,  there  is 
no  early  development  of  the  cherry  disease  because  the  causal  fungus 
is  a  high-temperature  organism  and  does  not  become  active  until  warmer 
temperatures  prevail.  Thus  the  most  serious  apple-scab  infections 
'^may  occur  before  blossoming  whereas  no  clu^rry  leaf-spot  infections  of 
importance  take  place  until  after  blossoming  time.  Giddings  (6,  7) 
found  a  very  close  relation  existing  between  weather  conditions  and  the 
production  and  dissemination  of  the  sporidia  of  the  apple-rust  fxmgus, 
Gymnosporangium  junipcri-virginianae.  The  optimum  temperature  for 
infection  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  65°  F.  Considerable  precipitation 
is  necessary  to  germinate  the  teliospores  but  apparently  the  sporidia 
are  not  dispersed  until  there  is  a  decrease  in  humidity  and  some  evapora- 
tion occurs  following  the  rain.  The  apple-tree  anthracnose  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  a  good  example  of  a  fungous  disease  requiring  con- 
siderable moisture.  Few  infections,  if  any,  occur  until  after  the  autumn 
rains  set  in  when  the  bark  of  the  trees  is  kept  continuously  wet  during 
long  periods  and  the  atmosphere  is  practically  saturated  with  moisture. 
Lauritzen  and  Plarter  (17)  found  that  the  percentage  of  infection  of 
sweet  potatoes  by  Rhizopus  varies  greatly  with  the  relative  humidity. 
Only  a  very  small  percentage  became  infected  at  relative  humidities  of 
93  to  99  per  cent,  while  at  a  humidity  of  75  to  84  per  cent  almost  100 
per  cent  of  infection  occurred  and  at  51  to  52  per  cent  humidity  very 
httle  infection  occurred.  Clayton  (2)  found  a  very  interesting  situa- 
tion in  his  investigations  on  Fusarium  wilt  of  tomato.  As  mentioned 
above,  he  discovered  that  a  soil  temperature  of  27°  C.  favored  the 
development  of  the  wilt  but  only  when  the  air  temperature  was  also 
favorable  (27°-33°  C).     When  the  air  was  too  cool,  17°,  and  the  soil 
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opiiiiuini,  heavy  infection  occurred  in  llic  root  and  })asnl  pnrt  of  the 
sU'.ni  l)ii(  lh(>  pl.Mnls  ^rcw  tliriflily  and  siiowcd  no  si^ns  of  Ihc  disease 
al)ovi>  ^lound.  Ainon^  tiie  vii'us  diseases  it  has  been  found  that  th(i 
symptoms  of  nijin}-  of  thcin  aic  masked  by  high  temperatur(;s  vvliile  in 
one  case  at  least  I  lie  synii)t()ins  ai'e  accentuated  by  high  temperatures. 
(See  under  virus  (hseases,  ('liaj)te!-  \XI\'.) 
h~-  Effect  of  environment  on  host  versus  effect  on  parasite.  The  question 
^  naturally  ai'ises  as  to  whether  these  various  factors  of  the  (jnvironnumt 
exert  a  greater  inthn^nce  upon  the  host  than  upon  the  parasite  or  vice 
versa.  This  is  a  didicult  question  to  answer  but  there  seems  to  be 
evidencojtha^in  some  cases  the  influence  is  exerted  chiefly  upon  the 
host  while  in  other  cases  it  is  chiefly  the  parasite  which  is  affected.  In 
many  cases  there  is  probably  a  mutual  influence  exerted  upon  both  host 
and  parasite.  In  case  of  the  onion-smut  caused  by  UrocyMis  cepulae, 
(experimental  work  (27,  28)  has  demonstrated  that  the  disease  decreases 
with  rising  temperature  and  is  meager  at  27°  C.  This  effect  has  been 
shown  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  soil  temperature  upon  spore  germina- 
tion which  is  inhibited  at  about  28°  C.  and  above.  Montieth  (19) 
believes  that  the  influence  of  high  soil-moisture  content  upon  cabbage 
club-root  is  due  to  the  necessity  of  water  for  spore  germination  as  well 
as  for  migration  and  infection.  He  found  that  a  lower  moisture  content 
in  the  soil  was  needed  for  cabbage  development  than  was  required  for 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand  he  found  that  the 
influence  of  temperature  was  exerted  on  the  host  rather  than  the  para- 
site as  shown  by  the  larger  clubbing  of  the  roots  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  root  growth.  Dickson  (4)  judged  that  in  case  of  the 
seedling-blight  of  wheat  and  corn,  referred  to  above,  the  influence  of 
temperature  on  the  disease  was  exerted  upon  the  host  rather  than  upon 
the  parasite.  This  is  explained  (14)  as  a  case  wherein  the  hosts  are 
rendered  susceptible  by  the  adverse  temperature  for  host  development, 
and  likewise  resistant  by  temperatures  favorable  for  the  most  rapid 
development  of  the  host.  In  other  words,  the  young  embryonic  tissues 
of  the  seedling  are  easily  penetrable  by  the  fungus,  but  when  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  host  seedling  it  rapidly  passes 
from  this  susceptible  condition  to  one  of  greater  resistance. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  cited,  but  the  foregoing  are  sufficient 
to  emphasize  the  part  played  by  different  factors  of  the  environment, 
both  singly  and  in  combination.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  factors 
may  easily  determine  either  the  regional  distribution  or  the  seasonal 
occurrence  of  a  particular  disease.  For  example,  the  bean  anthracnose 
{Collelotrichum  lindeviuthianum)  is  of  no  consequence  in  Louisiana 
during  the  hot  summer  months  although  it  is  quite  prevalent  during  the 
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cooler  season.  In  this  case  the  limiting  factor  is  the  temperature  at  which 
the  growth  of  the  fungus  is  inhibited  (about  34°  C).  In  Oregon  the 
powdery  dry-rot  of  potato  caused  by  Fusarium  trichothecioides  is  i)reva- 
lent  in  the  arid  section  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  while  the  dry-rot 
caused  by  Fusarium  coeruleum  is  more  common  west  of  the  Cascades. 
Apparently  the  moisture  factor  is  the  determining  element  in  this  case. 
Almost  every  year  examples  of  the  seasonal  influence  of  weather  on  the 
distribution  of  plant  diseases  occur.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
such  diseases  as  wheat  stem  rust,  late-blight  of  potato  and  apple-scab, 
occur  in  epidemic  form  during  some  seasons  while  they  are  practically 
absent  in  the  same  localities  during  other  seasons. 

:^  Effect  of  environment  on  non-parasitic  diseases.  —  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  well-known  non-parasitic  diseases 
are  due  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  environment.  While  there  may 
not  be  general  agreement  as  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  such  diseases 
are  produced,  it  is  conceded  that  moisture,  temperature,  and  soil  con- 
dition, singly  or  in  combination,  are  responsible  for  these  troubles. 
For  example,  many  specific  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for 
bitter-pit  in  apples.  The  details  of  these  theories  differ  but  all  of  them 
agree  on  one  point,  namely,  that  some  disturbance  of  the  water  balance 
in  the  plant  causes  the  trouble.  Cork  and  drouth-spot  are  also  attrib- 
uted to  a  disturbed  water  balance.  Point-rot  of  tomato  is  another 
disease  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  same  general  cause.  It  can  readily 
be  seen  that  weather  conditions  play  an  important  part  in  diseases  of 
this  kind,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil  might  also  be  a  factor  in  some  cases  mentioned  above.  In 
cases^^siigh  as  apple-scald,  ventilation  plays  an  important  part.  Im- 
proper temperatures  are  largely  responsible  for  black-heart  of  potatoes, 
though  good  ventilation  is  also  desirable  in  avoiding  this  trouble.  A 
more  complete  discussion  of  some  of  the  non-parasitic  diseases  will  be 
found  in  Chapter  XXV. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Define  "  ecology." 

2.  Under  what  two  chief  heads  may  the  factors  of  the  environment  of  plants  be 
listed? 

3.  Name  three  factors  of  the  soil  environment. 

4.  What  are  the  main  elements  of  the  meteorological  factor? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  biological  condition  "  of  the  soil? 

6.  How  is  the  biological  condition  of  the  soil  related  to  plant  disease? 

7.  Cite  examples  of  the  influence  of  the  chemical  composition   of  the  soil  upon 
plant  diseases. 

8.  Cite  examples  of  the  influence  of  soil  temperature  in  limiting  the  geographic 
distribution  of  plant  diseases. 
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\).    Is  soil  roartion  tho  only  onvirouiiuMital  factor  influoricintj;  the  dovoloprnont  of 
coiniiion  seal)  of  potato?      (Sec  reference  2.'i.) 

10.  What  other  factors  hesideK  soil  reaction  affect  the  oeeurrenw;  of  cahhage 
cluh-root?     (t^v  reference  10.) 

11.  Cite  examples  in  which  the  influence  of  environmental  fa(;tor.s  is  oxcTted  morn 
upon  \hv  parasite  than  upon  the  host,  and  rice  versa. 

\'2.  In  general,  what  factors  arc  concerned  in  influencing  soil-borru;  disfia.ses  as 
compared  with  those  disea.s(\s  which  are  dissemmalcd  through  tlu;  air  and  attack  the 
aerial  parts  of  plants?     Cite  e.xamples  of  each. 
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llistoiically  man  lias  alwa^'s  manilVslcd  an  interest  in  the  conti'ol  (jf 
plant  diseases  as  well  as  in  (heir  caus(\  The  practical  agriculturist,  of 
course,  is  primarily  inter(\s((Ml  in  protracting  his  (•r()})s  from  diseases  and 
usually  cares  little  about  the  cause  of  llie  (rouble  provided  he  can  find 
an  efficacious  remedy.  The  latter  statement  is  truc^  until  he  is  made  to 
realize  that  the  most  efficient  control  measures  usually  are  based  on 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  In  early  times  the 
remedies  reconunended  were  necessarily  empirical  since  nothing  was 
known  of  the  cause  of  disease  in  most  cases.  Even  today  we  are  using 
many  control  measures  that  originated  empirically,  however  much  we 
may  have  modified  and  adapted  them  in  recent  years  in  accordance 
with  our  increased  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  disease.  With  the 
gradual  acquisition  of  more  accurate  information  on  the  nature  and 
cause  of  diseases  we  have  worked  out  methods  and  devices  to  meet  the 
special  need  in  combating  any  particular  disease. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  various  methods  used  in 
controlling  different  types  of  plant  diseases  attention  should  be  called 
to  factors  which  may  make  it  necessary  to  modify  the  procedure  followed 
in  combating  a  particular  disease,  depending  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  one  is  working.  Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  here  con- 
cerned is  that  of  environment.  After  reading  Chapter  VI  on  the  rela- 
tion of  environment  to  plant  disease  the  reader  will  have  a  basis  for 
readily  understanding  why  it  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  to  apply- 
exactly  the  same  control  program  to  a  particular  disease  under  any  and 
all  conditions.  For  example,  in  applying  a  spray  program  for  the 
control  of  apple-scab  the  number  of  applications  of  spray  and  the  time 
at  which  each  application  is  made  will  depend  upon  the  weather  and 
the  stage  of  development  of  the  new  growth  on  the  apple  tree.  In 
localities  or  in  seasons  where  the  spring  and  early  summer  weather  is 
rainy  a  larger  number  of  applications  will  be  necessary  to  control  the 
disease  than  in  a  locality  or  season  where  the  weather  at  the  time  the 
buds  open  and  continuing  through  the  spring  and  summer  is  exceedingly 
dr^'.  In  the  former  case  perhaps  five,  six  or  more  applications  of  spray 
may  be  necessary  to  control  the  disease,  whereas  in  the  latter  case 
possibly  only  one,  two  or  three  applications  may  be  sufficient,  and  in 

ei 
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some  cases  perhaps  no  spraying  at  all  will  be  necessary.  Another  illus- 
tration of  this  principle  is  found  in  the  club-root  of  cabbage.  A  fre- 
quently reconunended  control  measure  for  this  disease  is  the  application 
of  lime  to  the  soil.  But  is  the  grower  to  apply  lime  blindly  to  all  land 
upon  which  he  expects  to  grow  cabbage?  Not  at  all.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  above  recommendation  is  made  is  the  apparent  fact 
that  an  acid  soil  favors  the  development  of  the  club-root  disease  and 
that  lime  added  to  the  soil  will  correct  the  acidity  and  thus  render  such 
soil  less  favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  club-root  organism.  If  the  soil 
is  not  acid  there  would  be  nothing  gained  by  adding  lime  so  far  as  the 
control  of  cabbage  club-root  is  concerned. 

Any  number  of  examples  could  be  cited  illustrating  the  above  prin- 
ciple but  there  is  neither  space  nor  necessity  for  doing  so.  In  reading 
the  remainder  of  this  chapter  and  the  following  chapters  on  various 
phases  of  plant-disease  control  as  well  as  the  control  measures  recom- 
mended under  each  disease  discussed  in  Part  II,  the  reader  is  urged  to 
keep  this  principle  constantly  in  mind.  Very  few  recommendations 
for  plant-disease  control,  if  any,  should  be  followed  blindly  and  literally 
in  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances.  The  grower  must  study  local 
conditions  with  regard  to  soil,  weather,  climate  and  the  occurrence  of 
diseases  in  his  locahty  and  adapt  control  measures  to  meet  the  circum- 
stances. The  student  should  study  every  disease  taken  up  in  this 
course  from  this  point  of  view  before  making  definite  recommendations 
for  controlling  it. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  compile  a  complete  list  including  all  the 
different  methods  with  their  various  modifications  and  adaptations 
which  have  been  devised  to  control  all  the  multitude  of  plant  diseases 
with  which  the  agriculturist  has  to  contend.  However,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  make  as  complete  and  as  specific  a  list  as  possible. 
The  control  methods  outlined  below  are  grouped,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, according  to  the  type  of  disease  (that  is,  parasitic,  virus,  non- 
parasitic) for  which  the  measures  are  recommended.  Examples  are 
given  after  each  method  illustrating  the  types  of  diseases  to  which  the 
different  control  measures  are  applicable. 

J    I.    ContrQl  of  parasitic  diseases. 
(^    Use  of  fungicides. 

y^  a.    Applied  to  the  host. 

(1)  Spraying.  —  Apple-scab,  peach  leaf-curl,  and 
late-blight  of  potatoes  are  examples  of  diseases  which  are  combated 
chiefly  by  spraying  with  a  fungicide  to  protect  susceptible  parts  from 
infection. 
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(2)  Dusting.  —  Dusts  aic  Mpplicd  foi-  the  saiTic  ))ur- 
poso  as  spraj's  in  easels  wIumc  m  fun^!;ici(l('  in  diisl  foiin  will  i)r()tect  as 
(>rtV('(i\('ly  as  in  licpiid  form  or  where  foi-  some  icnson  a  lifpiid  spray  is 
not  feasible.  Dusls  are  effective  against,  ^rape  |)ow(lery  jnildciw  aJid 
in  some  cases  give  more  or  less  satisfactory  control  of  various  other 
diseases. 

(3)  Disinfcvl/on  of  seed  or  ofJicr  propngaling  stock.  — 
Seed  potato(^s  iwv  disinfected  with  various  fungicides,  as  formalin  or 
corrosive  suhlimate,  for  such  diseases  as  scab  and  Hhizoctonia.  Seed 
grain  is  (lisinf(^cted  for  smut  with  either  liquid  or  dust,  fungicides. 

(4)  Disinfection  of  wounds.  —  In  cutting  out  fire- 
blight  a  disinfectant  is  used  to  prevent  spreading  the  bacteria  to  the 
new  wounds  where  re-infection  would  occui-.  Large  wounds  of  any  sort 
on  a  tree  should  be  covered  with  a  fungicide  to  prevent  entrance  of  wood- 
rotting  fungi. 

yt    b.    Applied  to  the  environment. 

(1)  Soil  sterilization.  —  Soil  may  be  sterilizcnl  in 
various  ways,  as  by  the  application  of  steam,  hot  water,  formaldehyde 
or  sulfuric  acid,  to  kill  damping-off  fungi,  eelworms  or  other  pathogenic 
organisms  living  in  the  soil. 

(2)  Sterilization  of  tools.  —  In  cases  where  resort  is 
had  to  cutting  out  diseased  parts  of  plants,  particularly  with  certain 
bacterial  diseases  like  fire-blight,  it  is  recommended  that  the  tools  be 
sterilized  between  cuts  to  prevent  carrying  the  germs  from  diseased 
tissue  and  depositing  them  on  the  healthy  tissue  left  exposed  by  the  cut. 

(3)  Disinfection  of  containers,  etc.  —  In  cases  where 
the  pathogene  in  the  form  of  spores  or  bacteria  separates  from  the  host 
and  adheres  to  containers,  carriers  or  storage  quarters  there  is  danger 
of  contaminating  the  next  batch  of  products  placed  in  such  containers; 
therefore  the  containers  or  carriers  should  be  disinfected  before  filhng 
again.  This  will  apply  to  grain  sacks  which  have  held  smutty  grain, 
boxes  or  crates  in  which  produce  has  molded  or  decayed,  potato  storage 
quarters  and  railway  cars. 

(2)  Use  of  disease-free  seed  or  other  propagating  stock. 

a.  Selecting  clean  seed  from  a  mixed  lot.  —  Where  disease 
on  seeds  can  be  detected  readily  enough  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  sort 
out  the  diseased  seeds  and  separate  them  from  the  healthy  ones.  Bean 
seeds  affected  with  anthracnose  or  potato  seed  tubers  affected  with  scab 
may  be  sorted  out  in  this  way.  However,  as  a  rule  such  sorting  is  not 
satisfactory  because  of  the  impossibility  of  detecting  and  eliminating  all 
diseased  seed.  Some  slighth'  affected  ones  will  almost  certainly  escape 
notice  so  that  this  method  is  usually  not  satisfactory. 
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6.  Securing  seed  from  a  Jltld  or  locality  where  no  disease 
exists.  —  It  is  much  safer  to  secure  bean  seed  from  a  field  or  locality 
where  no  disease  occurs  tlian  to  try  to  sort  a  diseased  lot.  The  same 
will  hold  in  general  for  seed  potatoes. 

c.  Use  of  a  special  seed  plot.  —  It  is  a  good  plan  to  main- 
tain a  special  plot  for  growing  sufficient  seed  of  beans,  potatoes  or  any 
desired  crop  to  plant  the  commercial  plantings  from  year  to  year.  This 
plot  should  be  well  isolated  from  other  fields  and  a  special  effort  should 
be  made  to  keep  it  clean. 

^3)  Crop  rotation.  —  Many  pathogenic  organisms  harbored  in 
the  son  are  partial  to  certain  species  of  crop  plants.  If  these  certain 
crops  are  not  grown  in  a  field  for  a  few  years  the  special  parasites  of  the 
crop  will  die  out  in  that  field.  It  will  then  be  safe  to  grow  the  susceptible 
crop  again  on  this  soil.  The  length  of  time  an  organism  will  survive  in 
the  soil  in  the  absence  of  its  host  plant  determines  the  length  of  the  rota- 
tion cycle. 

(^i)  Surgery  {cutting  out  diseased  parts).  —  Many  of  the  canker 
diseases  such  as  fire-blight,  European  canker  and  apple-tree  anthracnose 
can  be  fought  more  or  less  successfully  by  cutting  out  the  diseased  areas. 

f  5.  Roguing  {uprooting  and  removal  of  diseased  plants).  — This 
method  is  practiced  with  truck  and  vegetable  crops  such  as  potatoes. 
It  can  be  successfully  used  against  those  diseases  which  can  be  recog- 
nized in  the  field  during  the  growing  season,  as,  for  example,  the  wilt 
diseases  of  potatoes. 

(^)  Removal  of  alternate  or  complementary  host.  —  Many  of  the 
rust  fungi  are  hetercecious,  that  is,  they  complete  their  life  cycle  on  two 
types  of  hosts,  as,  for  example,  the  stem  rust  of  wheat  and  the  white-pine 
blister-rust.  One  means  of  combating  the  wheat  rust  is  to  eradicate  its 
alternate  host,  the  barberry.  Likewise  the  white-pine  blister-rust  can 
be  fought  by  destroying  the  complementary  hosts,  currants  and  goose- 
berries, 

(^7.  Removal  of  weed  hosts.  —  Many  parasites  causing  diseases  of 
economic  plants  also  attack  other  related  plants  wiiich  are  weeds  or  of 
no  economic  importance.  Examples  of  this  are  the  fire-blight  organism 
which  attacks  the  hawthorn,  service-berry  and  wild  crab  in  addition 
to  the  cultivated  pomaceous  fruits,  and  the  Hhizoctonia  fungus  which 
attacks  a  great  variety  of  plants,  including  some  common  weeds.  The 
destruction  of  these  weeds  or  non-economic  hosts  is  to  be  recommended 
as  one  means  of  combating  these  diseases. 

8,  Sanitation  {destruction  of  diseased  plants  or  parts  of  plants).  — 
A  great  many  plant-disease  organisms  winter  over,  or  are  perpetuated 
for  a  short  time  at  least,  on  various  forms  of  plant  debris.     The  brown- 
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rot  and  i)itt(M'-r()(  fiinp;i  liilxM-natc  on  rotted  mihI  rnunniiificd  fruits.  Tlui 
Intr-bli^ht  of  celery  ovei'wiiilcis  on  the  triiniiiin^s  from  diseased  j)lants 
whieli  are  left  in  the  field.  The  (ire-blight  organism  survives  foi-  a  tinier 
in  j)runings  which  are  left  on  the  ground.  All  such  dis(3as(!d  debris 
should  be  burned  or  destroyed  in  some  way. 

/  di  Changing  iJic  soil  raid  ion.  -  The  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  th(» 
soil  sometimes  exerts  a  strong  influence  upon  plant  j)atho^enes  which  liv(; 
in  the  soil  or  attack  the  under-ground  parts  of  plants.  If  a  certain 
organism  thrives  best  in  an  acid  soil  it  may  i)e  combated  by  changing 
tlie  reaction  of  the  soil  by  the  addition  of  lime,  for  example.  If  it  is  an 
organism  which  is  favored  by  an  alkaline  soil  the  control  procedure  may 
be  reversed  and  the  soil  treated  to  render  it  less  alkaline.  (See  Chap- 
ter \.) 

10.  Resistance  and  inununity.  —  Some  varieties  of  plants  are 
less  susceptible  to  a  specific  disease  than  other  varieties,  as,  for  example, 
some  varieties  of  w^ieat  are  more  resistant  to  rust  or  to  smut  than  other 
varieties.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  resistant  variety  should 
be  grown.     (See  Chapter  XL) 

11.  Insecticides  and  insect  repellents.  —  Some  diseases  are  dis- 
seminated by  insects.  Fire-blight  is  a  good  example  of  this.  Bacterial 
wilt  of  cucurbits  is  another.  If  the  insects  which  carry  these  disease 
genns  can  be  killed  or  repelled,  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  this  manner 
may  be  prevented.     (See  Chapter  XII.) 

12.  Quarantine  and  inspection.  —  This  method  of  control  is  used 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  disease  from  a  country  or  section  of  a 
country  where  it  is  prevalent  into  a  region  which  is  free  from  the  disease. 
Some  diseases  against  which  quarantines  have  been  established  at  various 
times  and  places  are  the  white-pine  blister-rust,  potato  wart  and  the 
citrus  canker. 

f.    II.    Control  of  virus  diseases. 

1.  Use  of  disease-free  seed  or  other  propagating  stock.  —  Bean 
mosaic  is  said  to  be  carried  in  the  seed,  but  most  of  the  mosaic  diseases 
so  far  as  known  at  present  are  perpetuated  in  vegetative  parts  of  plants 
which  are  used  for  propagating  purposes,  such  as  tubers,  bulbs,  cuttings 
and  sprouts.  All  of  this  propagating  stock  of  whatever  nature  should 
be  selected  from  disease-free  plantings.     (See  Chapter  VIII.) 

2.  Insect  control.  —  Many  of  the  virus  diseases  are  known  to  be 
transmitted  by  insects,  principally  aphids  and  leaf-hoppers.  In  so  far 
as  practical  or  feasible  the  control  of  these  insects  will  lessen  the  spread 
of  the  virus  diseases  which  they  transmit. 

3.  Destruction  of  weed  hosts.  —  Many  of  the  virus  diseases  are 
now  known  to  be  perpetuated  in  weed  hosts,  as,  for  example,  tomato 
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mosaic  in  horse  nettles  and  cucumber  mosaic  in  milk  weeds.     Tliey  are 
then  carried  from  these  weeds  to  the  cultivat(^d  crops  by  insects. 

4.  Tuber  and  eye  Index.  —  The  growing  of  oru;  tuber  from  a  hill 
or  one  eye  from  a  tuber  gives  promise  of  being  a  i)ractical  method  of 
determining  whether  the  remainder  of  the  tubers  in  the  hill  or  the 
remainder  of  the  eyes  in  a  tuber  will  produce  virus-free  progeny. 

J^  III.    Control  of  non-parasitic  diseases. 

1.    Modifying  the  environmental  factors. 

a.  The  physical  condition  of  the  soil.  —  In  so  far  as  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil  has  to  do  with  its  water-holding  capacity 
it  is  a  factor  in  the  cause  of  those  non-parasitic  diseases  which  are  due 
to  lack  of  the  proper  water  balance.  Changing  this  condition  of  the 
soil  by  proper  cultural  methods  may  aid  in  preventing  certain  non- 
parasitic diseases.     (See  Chapter  V.) 

b.  Moisture  supply.  —  Wherever  this  factor  can  be  con- 
trolled, as  on  irrigation  projects  or  in  the  greenhouse,  it  can  sometimes 
be  manipulated  so  as  to  prevent  certain  non-parasitic  diseases,  as  for 
example,  bitter-pit  of  apple  or  blossom-end-rot  of  tomatoes. 

c.  Temperature.  —  Black  heart  of  potatoes  is  due  in  part 
at  least  to  unfavorable  temperatures  in  storage.  In  so  far  as  this  is 
true  the  correction  of  this  unfavorable  temperature  will  help  to  prevent 
this  disease. 

d.  Ventilation.  —  Apple-scald  is  a  non-parasitic  disease 
which  may  be  satisfactorily  controlled  by  proper  ventilation. 

The  above  is  not  a  hard  and  fast  classification  of  control  measures  nor 
is  it  necessarily  a  complete  list.  It  will  be  easy  to  find  some  overlapping 
in  the  various  groups.  For  example,  ''  modifying  the  environmental 
factors  "  might  be  listed  under  the  control  of  parasitic  diseases  as  well 
as  of  non-parasitic,  since  unquestionably  the  environment  is  related 
to  parasitic  diseases  also.  The  use  of  resistant  or  immune  varieties  is 
a  means  of  control  that  can  be  applied,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  all  three 
types  of  diseases  mentioned  in  this  outline.  Some  writers  (2)  generalize 
and  list  all  control  methods  under  four  general  headings,  namely  (a) 
exclusion,  (5)  eradication,  (c)  protection  and  ((/)  immunization.  It 
would  make  an  instructive  exercise  for  the  student  to  rearrange  all  the 
control  methods  given  in  the  detailed  outline  above  under  these  four 
headings. 

There  is  no  intention  of  discussing  at  length,  at  this  point,  every  one 
of  the  different  items  in  the  detailed  outline  above.  However,  in  the 
succeeding  chapters  of  Part  I  several  different  phases  of  the  control 
problem,  or  topics  related  to  control,  will  be  discussed  in  some  detail. 
Also,  as  previously  suggested,  applications  of  various  specific  methods 
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of  conti'ol  ;ir<'  iikkIc  under  cmcIi  disc'isc  listed  for  discussion  in  I\'irl  II. 
In  inakinij;  ;i  delniled  st  \n\y  of  ;iny  disease  it,  is  su^;^('sled  (  h;il  1  lie  si  ndent 
Inke  nole  ms  (o  which  of  the  inelhods  incniioned  in  this  ehaplci"  can  h(! 
applied  to  the  conti-ol  of  the  disease  in  (juestion  and  why  this  is  so. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Name  twelve  (iinVrciil  coiitiol  niea.surcs  which  may  \h)  UHcd  again.st  varioii.s 
parasitic  diseases. 

2.  M(Miti()ii  the  (lilTenMit  uses  of  fungicides  in  controlling  plant  diseases. 
'.].    \\'lial  luv  tiic  various  means  of  securing  disease-free  seed? 

4.  Tnder  what  circumstances  will  crop  rotation  control  a  disease? 

5.  What  is  m(>an(  by  "  roguing  "?     When  may  this  method  he  used  effectively? 
().    \\  ith  wiial  type  of  disease  may  eradication  of  an  alternate  host  he  effective? 

7.  \\'hat  is  the  difference  l)etween  a  weed  host  and  an  alternate  host? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  sanitation  with  reference  to  plant-disease  control? 

0.    Under  what  conditions  may  correcting  the  acidity  or  alkalinit}'  of  the  soil  aid 
in  controlling  a  disease? 

10.  ^^'hat  relation  does  the  use  of  insecticides  and  insect  repellents  bear  to  plant- 
disease  control? 

11.  Under  what  circumstances  is  a  quarantine  advisable  as  a  control  measure? 

12.  What  methods  lend  themselves  to  the  combating  of  virus  diseases?     Why? 

13.  lender  what  one  head  may  all  of  the  measures  which  may  be  used  in  com- 
bating the  non-i)arasitic  diseases  ])e  listed? 

14.  List  all  of  the  control  measures  discussed  in  this  chapter  under  four  general 
heads. 
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CHAPTKR   VI 

FUNGICIDES 

A  fungicide  is  any  agent  of  whatever  nature  that  is  apphed  either  to 
the  plant  or  plant  parts,  or  to  the  environment  of  the  plant  for  the 
purpose  of  disinfecting  the  plant  or  plant  parts,  or  the  environment,  cyL 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  plant  against  infection  by  parasitic 
fungi  or  other  organisms.  Fungicides  may  be  classified  on  two  bases, 
namely,  (a)  nature  of  the  fungicide,  and  (b)  purpose  for  which  used. 
The  following  outhne  indicates  the  classification  of  some  of  the  principal 
fungicides  on  these  two  bases. 

I.    On  basis  of  nature. 
A.    Chemicals. 

1.  Copper-containing  fungicides. 

a.    Copper  sulfate. 

(1)  In  dust  form. 

(2)  In  solution. 

6.    Copper  sulfate  plus  lime. 

(1)  Bordeaux  mixture. 

(2)  Bordeaux  paste. 

(3)  Copper  sulfate  dip  plus  lime-water  bath. 

(4)  Copper-lime  dust. 

c.  Copper  sulfate  plus  sodium  carbonate. 

(1)    Burgundy  mixture. 

d.  Copper  carbonate. 

(1)  Dust. 

(2)  Ammoniacal  copper  carbonate. 

e.  Copper  acetate. 

2.  Sulfur  fungicides. 

a.  Lime-sulfur. 

b.  Commercial  dry  lime-sulfur. 

c.  Self-boiled  lime-sulfur. 

d.  Wettable  sulfur  (sulfur  paste). 
6.  Cold-mix  lime  and  sulfur. 

/.    Dry-mix  sulfur-lime. 

g.    Sulfur   dust   with   or   without   insecticide   or 
spreader. 
68 
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3.  Iron  sulfalc. 

4.  l\)tas.siuin  sulfide. 

5.  l"\)rinal(l('hy(l(\ 

G.  Jiichloridc  of  mercury. 

7.  Cyanide  of  mercury. 

8.  Orp;ani('  mercuiw  conipouiids. 

9.  ( 'r(^osotc. 

10.  Zinc  (;hl()ri(i(\ 

11.  Sulfuric  acid. 

12.  Calcium  hypochlorite. 
B.    Heat. 

1.  Hot  water. 

2.  Steam. 

3.  Dry  heat. 

II.    On  basis  of  purpose  for  which  used. 
^4.     For  protection. 

1.  Applied  to  the  growing  or  dormant  plant. 

2.  Applied  to  wounds. 

3.  Wood  preservatives. 
B.     For  disinfection. 

1.  Applied  to  seed  or  propagating  part. 

2.  Applied  to  the  environment. 

Many  different  chemicals  have  been  tried  out  as  fungicides  but  rela- 
tively few  of  them  have  proved  effective  enough  to  warrant  general 
adoption.  Some  of  the  more  effective  ones  are  discussed  briefly  in  the 
succeeding  pages. 

1.  Copper-contaiiiing  fungicides.  —  As  noted  in  Chapter  I  the  use 
of  copper  in  the  form  of  copper  sulfate  (bluestone)  was  practiced  at  an 
early  date.  Prevost  used  it  to  disinfect  seeds  in  1807.  The  persistent 
and  continued  use  of  copper  fungicides,  however,  dates  from  the  dis- 
covery of  bordeaux  mixture  by  ]\Iillardet  about  1883.  Copper  sulfate, 
as  an  ingredient  of  bordeaux  or  used  alone,  still  remains  the  most 
important  and  most  extensively  employed  compound  of  copper  in. the 
treatment  of  fungous  diseases  of  plants,  but  it  is  not  the  only  copper 
fungicide.  The  use  of  copper  carbonate  is  increasing  in  recent  years, 
particularly  in  the  dry  treatment  of  seed  wheat  for  stinking  smut. 
Also,  it  is  used  sometimes  in  making  a  substitute  for  bordeaux  mixture. 

Copper  sulfate.  —  Copper  sulfate  alone  is  quite  commonly  used  as  a 
disinfectant  for  seed  or  for  containers,  storage  quarters,  etc.  It  is 
customary  to  use  it  in  solution  for  these  purposes  altJiough  in  some  cases 
attempts  have  been  made  to  use  it  in  dry  or  powdered  form.     For  the 
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treatment  of  seed  wheat  for  smut  the  following  formula  is  commonly 
employed : 

Copper  sulfate  (bluestone) 1  lb. 

Common  salt 1  lb. 

Water 5  gals. 

A  lime  bath  is  usually  given  the  seed  after  this  treatment.  A  dust 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  copper  sulfate  and  air-slaked  lime  has  been 
used  as  a  seed  disinfectant  for  bunt  of  wheat  with  [)oor  success.  For 
disinfecting  potato  bins  for  rots  the  following  formula  is  recommended : 

Copper  sulfate 1  lb. 

Water 10  gals. 

A  solution  of  copper  sulfate  in  water  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  lbs.  per  50 
gals,  of  water  is  sometimes  used  as  a  spray.  It  is  safe  only  on  dormant 
trees.  It  has  been  used  with  some  success  for  peach  leaf-curl  but  is  not 
as  permanent  as  bordeaux  since  it  readily  dissolves  away  during  rainy 
weather.  It  may  be  said  that  copper  sulfate  has  not  given  perfect  satis- 
faction when  used  for  the  above  purposes,  especially  in  treating  seed 
wheat,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  ultimately  be  replaced  by  more 
satisfactory  fungicides,  some  of  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

Bordeaux  mixture.  —  Bordeaux  mixture  is  one  of  the  two  most 
important  sprays  in  use  at  the  present  time.  For  certain  diseases  it  is 
much  more  effective  than  lime-sulfur,  its  rival.  Where  a  spray  is 
needed  which  has  the  sticking  and  lasting  quahties  required  to  give 
protection  over  a  long  period  of  time,  as  is  the  case  with  such  diseases 
as  Northwestern  anthracnose  of  apple  and  Coryneum  peach  blight, 
nothing  has  yet  been  found  to  equal  bordeaux  mixture.  Also  in  certain 
diseases  such  as  late  blight  of  potato,  bordeaux  gives  much  better  results 
than  lime-sulfur  and  does  not  cause  injury  to  the  host.  The  ingredients 
of  bordeaux  mixture  are  copper  sulfate,  lime  and  water.  The  varying 
proportions  of  these  components  give  rise  to  the  different  formulae  in 
use.     The  4-4-50  formula  follows: 

Copper  sulfate 4  lbs. 

Stone  hme 4  lbs. 

Water 50  gals. 

For  spraying  potatoes  the  strength  is  usually  increased  to  5-5-50  or 
6-6-50.  For  use  on  more  delicate  plants  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
weaker  spray,  for  example,  2-4-50  or  3-6-50.  Other  formulae  may  be 
used  if  advisable. 
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Directions  for  niakiiKj  hordraux.  -  In  inakinp;  l)or(loaux  mixture 
solutions  of  \\w  hlucstonc  iind  of  llic  lime  should  Ix'  ukkIc  up  scpandcly. 
F()r('xain|)h\  if  tlu'  I  1  50  formula  is  lo  be  used,  dissolve  4  lbs.  of  copper 
sulfate  in  2;")  ^:\\^.  of  water.  lilu(»stone  dissolves  veiy  slowly  in  cold 
wa(ei-;  use  hot  walei',  or  susjxmkI  the  hluestone  in  a  ^;unn}'  s;ick  from  a 
h^tick  placed  across  t  he  toj)of  an  open  wooden  bai'icl  so  that  the  maleriid 
is  barely  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Do  not  dissolve;  ilu;  copper 
sulfate^  in  a  nuMal  vessel.  Slake  4  lbs.  of  lime  in  another  vess(4,  add  the 
wat(M'  slowly  and  when  the  lime  is  completely  .slak(;d  add  enough  water 
to  brinp;  it  up  to  25  p;als.  When  ready  to  use,  pour  these  two  solutions 
topother  while  stirring;. 

\\'h(>n  larji'e  (juantities  of  spray  arc  needed  it  is  better-  to  make  up 
large  quantities  of  more  concentrated  solutions  of  copper  and  linn;. 
This  may  be  done  by  dissolvinji;  50  lbs.  of  copper  sulfate  in  50  gals,  of 
water  and  slaking  50  lbs.  of  quick  lime  and  making  up  to  50  gals,  with 
water.  This  gives  a  stock  solution  of  each  containing  1  lb.  of  blue- 
stone  or  lime  to  the  gallon.  Then  if,  for  example,  200  gals,  of  4-4-50 
spray  are  needed,  strain  16  gals,  of  the  lime  solution  into  the  tank  after 
having  filled  the  tank  two-thirds  full  of  water.  Stir  thoroughly,  adding 
16  gals,  of  the  bluestone  solution  w^hich  has  been  somewhat  diluted. 
Finally  fill  the  tank  up  to  200  gals.  This  gives  a  200-gallon  tank  full 
of  4-4-50  bordeaux.  The  concentrated  solutions  of  copper  sulfate  and 
lime  should  never  be  mixed  before  diluting  as  this  gives  a  very  inferior 
quality  of  spray  material. 

Sugar  as  a  preservative.  —  Bordeaux  mixture  deteriorates  very  rapidly 
upon  standing.  If  for  any  reason  a  quantity  of  spray  is  made  up  and 
cannot  be  used  within  a  few  hours,  it  may  be  preserved  in  good  condition 
for  an  indefinite  time  by  adding  a  small  amount  of  common  sugar,  1  oz. 
for  every  8  lbs.  of  stone  lime  or  10  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  used  in  the  spray. 

Hydrated  lime  a  substitute  for  stone  lime.  —  Under  some  conditions  it 
may  be  desirable  to  use  hydrated  lime  instead  of  stone  lime  in  making 
up  bordeaux.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  use  one-third  to  one-half 
more  of  the  former  than  would  be  used  of  the  latter.  For  example,  to 
make  4-4-50  bordeaux  one  must  use  52  to  6  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  instead 
of  the  4  lbs.  of  stone  lime  for  each  50  gals,  of  spray.  The  quality  of 
hydrated  lime  bordeaux  is  never  quite  equal  to  that  made  from  stone 
lime. 
^y  Bordeaux  paste.  —  One  of  the  best  dressings  that  has  been  devised  to 
protect  tree  wounds  against  infection  by  wood-rotting  fungi  is  bordeaux 
paste  (16).  This  contains  the  same  ingredients  as  bordeaux  mixture 
but  with  much  less  water  in  proportion  to  copper  and  lime.  The  usual 
formula  follows: 
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Copper  sulfate,  1^  lbs.  in  1  gal.  of  water. 
)  Quick  lime,  3  lbs.  slaked  in  1  gal.  of  water. 
'     Mix  in  equal  parts. 

This  makes  a  paste  which  is  applied  to  the  wound  in  the  same  manner 
as  white-wash.  For  dissolving  the  copper  sulfate  see  directions  under 
bordeaux  mixture.  A  satisfactory  bordeaux  paste  can  be  made  from 
some  of  the  dry  bordeaux  powders  on  the  market,  l)y  bringing  to  the 
consistency  of  white-wash  by  the  addition  of  water  and  applying  as 
above.  A  more  permanent  bordeaux  paint  can  be  made  by  using  raw 
linseed  oil  (18)  instead  of  water  with  the  dry  bordeaux.  Add  the  oil 
slowly  while  constantly  stirring  until  a  paste  is  secured  of  the  right  con- 
sistency to  apply  with  a  paint  brush.  One  application  of  this  prepara- 
tion will  remain  effective  for  several  seasons. 

Copper-lime  dust.  —  In  1918,  Sanders  and  Kelsall  (1,  p.  286)  began 
some  experimental  work  in  Nova  Scotia  on  a  type  of  copper  dust  for 
which  they  later  claimed  marked  success.     Their  fornmla  follows: 

Dehydrated  copper  sulfate 12  lbs. 

Arsenate  of  hme 10  lbs. 

Hydra  ted  lime 78  lbs. 

In  a  two-year  comparative  test  it  was  claimed  that  the  copper-lime  dust 
was  equally  as  effective  as  bordeaux  for  the  control  of  late  blight  of 
potato. 

Burgundy  mixture.  —  This  is  another  substitute  for  bordeaux  and 
may  be  used  to  avoid  staining  or  undesirable  deposits  on  fruit  and 
foliage.     The  formula  follows: 

Copper  sulfate 1  lb. 

Sodium  carbonate I2  Ihs. 

Water 50  gals. 

Dissolve  each  chemical  separately  as  in  making  bordeaux  mixture. 
Make  up  the  stock  solutions  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  1  gal.  Before  mixing 
the  two  dilute  the  copper  sulfate  with  the  requisite  amount  of  water, 
then  add  the  sal  soda  solution. 

Copper  carbonate.  —  Powdered  copper  carbonate  is  rapidly  coming 
into  prominence  as  a  disinfectant  for  bunt  of  wheat.  It  is  used  at  the 
rate  of  2  ozs.  of  the  dust  per  bushel  of  wheat.  One  great  advantage  of 
this  dust  is  that  it  does  not  reduce  the  stand  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
the  formaldehyde  and  bluestone  treatments.  Its  effectiveness,  how- 
ever, depends  on  the  fineness  of  the  powder,  the  amount  of  copper 
present,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  each  grain  is  coated,  a  ma- 
chine being  necessary  for  effective  dusting  of  seed  wheat. 
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Ammoniacal  copper  carbonate.  In  sjirMyin^  fruits  noarinp;  maturity, 
with  bordeaux  mixture,  nfi  unsi^litiy  deposit  is  usually  left  on  the  fiuit. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  undesirable  result  (his  spray  was  dovised.  it.  is 
not  usually'  as  elective  as  bordeaux  l)Ut  in  some  cjises  it  may  be  desirable 
to  use  it  in  oidei-  (o  escape  the  bad  eli'eets  of  bcjrdeaux.  'I'he  usual 
formula  follows: 

(  \)p|)ei-  carbonate 5  or  0  oz. 

Aniiiionia '.i  pts. 

Water 50  ^als. 

To  prepare  this  si)ray  first  dissolve  the  copper  carbonate  in  Ihci  am- 
monia and  then  add  the  water. 

Copper  acetate.  —  While  this  form  of  copper  has  never  come  into 
prominence  as  a  fungicide,  Butler  (7)  claims  that  it  has  great  possibili- 
ties. In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that  there  is  a  great  field  open 
for  investigations  looking  toward  tlu^  finding  of  better  fungicides  than 
the  few  now  in  common  use,  as  well  as  the  accunmlation  of  more  com- 
plete information  concerning  the  standard  materials  now  relied  upon. 

2.  Sulfur-containing  fungicides.  —  Sulfur  as  a  remedy  for  certain 
diseases,  especially  powdery  mildews,  has  been  known  for  over  a  century 
(14). 

Lime-sulfur.  —  In  addition  to  its  use  in  the  dust  form,  sulfur  is  com- 
bined with  lime  to  make  the  well-known  lime-sulfur  sprays  of  w^hich 
there  are  several  variations.  Following  are  formulae  for  making  con- 
centrated lime-sulfur. 

Sulfur 2  lbs. 

Quicklime  (stone  hme) 1  lb. 

Water 1  gal. 

Lime-sulfur  can  be  made  up  in  any  quantity  according  to  need  and 
facilities  for  making,  the  ingredients  being  used  in  approximately  the 
proportions  of  the  above  formula.     To  make  50  gals,  of  concentrate  use: 

Sulfur 100  lbs. 

Quicklime 50  lbs. 

Water 50  gals. 

Small  quantities  may  be  made  in  a  kettle  over  an  open  fire.  In  this 
case  one  has  to  use  a  slight  excess  of  water  to  make  up  for  loss  by  evap- 
oration. If  facilities  are  available  large  quantities  can  best  be  made  by 
steam  cooking.  A  pipe  should  be  run  from  a  steam  boiler  directly  into 
the  cooking  tank  and  steam  turned  into  the  mixture.  The  cooking 
should  continue  for  about  45  minutes  over  the  fire  or  about  30  minutes 
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if  steam  is  used.  Settle  and  draw  off  the  clear  liquid,  discarding  the 
sludge.  It  is  usually  possible  to  purchase  the  concentrated  soluti(jn 
ready  for  use.  Where  this  can  be  done  it  is  for  the  grower  to  decide 
whether  it  is  more  convenient  and  economical  to  [)urchase  the  com- 
mercial solution  or  to  prepare  it  at  home.  In  any  case  before  the  spray 
is  used  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  stock  solution  so 
as  to  know  how  much  to  dilute  it  for  the  various  applications.  A  Baum6 
hydrometer  should  be  purchased  from  the  druggist  and  used  for  this 
testing. 

The  following  table  quoted  from  Oregon  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  201  (13) 
explains  how  to  prepare  the  different  strengths  of  spray  depending  upon 
the  hydrometer  or  specific-gravity  test  of  the  concentrated  stock 
solution. 


DILUTION   TABLE   FOR   LIQUID   LIME-SULFUR 


Strength  of  stock 

To  make  100  gals,  of  dilute 

spray  use  the  number  of  gallons  of  concentrated 

solution 

stock  lime-sulfur  indicated 

in  the  columns  below  and  add  water  to  make 

100  guls. 

1 

2 
Dormant 

3 

Early 

spring  spray 

(31-100) 

4 

Mid-spring 

spray 

(2^-100) 

5 

Late  spring 

spray 

(2-100) 

Degrees 
Baum6 

Specific 
gravity 

Dormant 

strength  for 

scale  clean-up 

(12-100) 

strength  for 
blister-mite 
and  twig- 
miner 

(8-100) 

o 

34 

1.304 

sal. 

11-H 

gal. 

sal. 

3+ 

gal. 

21+ 

gal. 
11  + 

32 

1.282 

12 

8 

3i 

2h 

2 

30 

1.260 

12H 

81 

3^ 

2R 

2  + 

28 

1.239 

14- 

91 

31 

2f  + 

21+ 

26 

1.218 

15 

10 

4 

3 

2h 

24 

1.198 

161- 

11 

^- 

31  + 

2f 

22 

1.179 

181  + 

121 

4f+ 

31- 

3+ 

20 

1.100 

20f+ 

131 

5^- 

41- 

3^ 

Note:     Where  the  -f  sign  is  used,  employ  a  little  over  the  number  of  gals,  indicated.     Where  the  — 
sign  appears  use  scant  measure. 

Commercial  dry  lime-sulfur.  —  For  several  years  it  has  been  possible 
to  buy  on  the  market  a  preparation  known  as  "'  dry  lime-sulfur."  This 
product  is  made  by  the  dehydration  of  concentrated  lime-sulfur  solu- 
tion. It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  powder  which  is  readily  dissolved  in 
water.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  weighty  and  less  expensive  to 
transport  and  is  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  the  required  number  of 
pounds  in  the  requisite  amount  of  water.  Very  good  results  may  be 
obtained  with  dry  lime-sulfur  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  lime-sulfur. 
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Chemical  analysis  shows  lli;il  nhout  \  1I)S.  of  tho  dry  liirio-sulfur 
preparation  must  Ix'  used  to  ^iv'c  the  same  effective  constituents  as  a 
gallon  of  ii(iiii(l  lime-sulfm-  of  the  standard  !52°  Haume  stren^tli.  For 
example,  in  making;  up  100  gals,  of  ordinary  lime-sulfur  spray  of  tho 
12  to  100  strength,  12  gals,  of  concentrated  lime-sulfur  are  recjuired 
for  (>a('Ii  100  gals,  of  sj)ray.  If  dry  lime-sulfur  should  Ixi  substituted  for 
the  concentrated  solution,  48  lbs.  would  be  needed  to  make  100  gals. 
of  spray.  If  weaker  dilutions  of  dry  or  licjuid  lime-sulfur  are  us(;d  the 
grow(M'  may  often  obtain  good  control  but  the  margin  of  safety  is 
n>duc(Hl. 

Substitutes  for  concentrated  lime-sulfur.  —  llie  regular  concen- 
trated linu^-sulfur  is  known  to  cause  injury  of  various  kinds,  especially 
in  warm  weather.  Bordeaux  mixture  also  causes  injury  under  certain 
conditions.  To  obviate  this  injury  or  for  other  reasons,  various  sulfur 
substitutes  are  available.  Among  these  substitutes  for  the  standard 
lime-sulfur  and  bordeaux  sprays  are:  self-boiled  lime-sulfur,  wettable 
sulfur,  dry-mix  sulfui-  lime  and  cold-mix  lime  and  sulfur. 

Self-boiled  lime-sulfur.  —  For  spraying  peaches  or  other  crops  having 
sensitive  foliage  this  specially  prepared  solution  of  lime-sulfur  was 
devised  some  years  ago  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
making  self-boiled  lime-sulfur  no  heat  is  used  except  that  generated  by 
the  slaking  lime.  This  results  in  only  slight  chemical  action  between 
the  sulfur  and  lime  and  makes  a  solution  that  is  much  safer  to  use  on 
tender  foliage.     The  usual  formula  follows: 

Sulfur 8  lbs. 

Quickhme 8  lbs. 

Water 50  gals. 

Start  the  lime  slaking  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  the  water,  about 
2  gals.  As  the  lime  slakes  mix  the  sulfur  with  it.  Add  water  as  needed. 
As  soon  as  the  boiling  ceases  add  enough  water  to  cool  the  mixture, 
strain  and  dilute  to  50  gals.  This  gives  a  spray  that  is  largely  a  me- 
chanical mixture  of  lime  and  sulfur  rather  than  a  chemical  combination 
as  is  true  with  the  regular  lime-sulfur  described  above.  It  is  disagree- 
able to  make  and  is  now  largely  replaced  by  the  materials  described  in 
the  paragraphs  immediately  following. 

Wettable  sulfur  (sulfur  paste).  —  Many  substitutes  for  self-boiled 
Hme-sulfur  have  been  devised.  They  all  consist  of  sulfur  either  alone 
or  in  mechanical  mixture  with  lime  or  other  substances.  The  active 
ingredient  in  all  these  substitutes  is  sulfur.  Ordinary  sulfur  is  not  easily 
wetted  and  therefore  is  difficult  to  make  up  in  the  form  of  a  spray.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  several  brands  of  so-called  "  wettable  sulfur  " 
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or  "  sulfur  paste  "  have  been  manufaotured  and  offered  on  the  market 
under  such  names  as  "  atomic  sulfur  "  and  ''  colloidal  sulfur."  These 
pastes  are  readily  diluted  in  water  to  make  a  spray  solution.  Sulfur 
sprays  of  this  sort  have  about  the  same  funj;icidal  value  as  sulfur  applied 
in  the  dust  form.  A  grower  can  make  a  wettable  sulfur  for  himself  by 
using  a  finely  divided  grade  of  sulfur  and  gradually  stirring  into  it  a 
solution  of  calcium  caseinate  or  sodium  caseinate  until  a  smooth  paste 
is  formed.     This  paste  may  then  be  diluted  as  desired  for  spraying. 

Dry-mix  sulfur-lime.  —  The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  (8)  has 
developed  a  substitute  for  self-boiled  lime-sulfur  which  is  claimed  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter.  It 
consists  of: 

Sulfur 8  lbs. 

Hydrated  lime 4  lbs. 

Calcium  caseinate 8  ozs. 

These  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed  together  while  dry,  then  di- 
luted with  50  gals,  of  water.  Care  must  be  taken  to  get  the  dry  material 
wet  thoroughly  and  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  diluted  spray. 
Cold-mix  lime  and  sulfur.  —  Robinson  (13)  of  the  Oregon  Experiment 
Station  has  recently  developed  still  another  substitute  for  the  self-boiled 
hme-sulfur  spray,  which  he  calls  "  cold-mix  hme  and  sulfur."  To  make 
50  gals,  of  this  spray  use : 

Sulfur  (superfine  flour) 8  lbs. 

Hydrated  lime 4  lbs. 

Skim  milk 2  qts. 

Mix  the  sulfur  and  hydrated  lime  together  dry.  Add  2  qts.  of  water  to 
the  2  qts.  of  milk.  Pour  this  into  the  sulfur  and  lime  and  stir  to  form  a 
smooth  paste.  Add  more  water  if  necessary.  Add  several  gallons 
of  water  and  pour  through  a  strainer  into  the  spray  tank.  When  made 
up  to  50  gals,  the  spray  is  ready  to  use. 

Sulfur  dust.  —  Since  about  1912  there  has  arisen  great  interest  in  the 
possibilities  of  sulfur  as  a  fungicide  when  used  as  a  dust.  During  the 
years  from  1912  up  to  the  present  time  a  vast  amount  of  experimenta- 
tion has  been  done  to  determine  the  value  of  sulfur  dust  as  compared 
with  the  liquid  spray. 

Properties  of  good  dusting  material.  —  The  two  prime  qualifications 
of  any  fungicide  which  is  to  be  applied  as  a  dust  are  fineness  and  hght- 
ness.  Formerly  flowers  of  sulfur,  a  very  fine  sublimed  sulfur,  was  the 
best  available,  but  now  it  is  possible  to  get  finely  ground  sulfur  which 
is  much  better  than  the  flowers.     In  order  to  keep  these  fine  forms  from 
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"  caking  "  or  formin'r  luiii|)s,  it  is  nocossary  to  uso  somo  filler.  It  has 
hcvu  found  (Iml  ars(>nal('  of  lead  dust  forms  an  excellent  filler,  inii)rovinp; 
the  dusting  ([ualities  of  the  sulfur,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  a  ^;o()d 
(•()nd)ination  ins(>('t  ieide.  'i'lic  j)r()j)()rt  ions  of  sulfui'  and  arsenate 
pMierally  used  in  1  his  (•(unhinal  ion  dust  arc  90  j)arts  of  sulfui'  to  10  parts 
of  l(>ad  arsenate",  or  S")  paits  of  sulfur  and  !')  p;irts  of  the  aisenato. 
This  comhinal  ion  dust  is  hy  far  t  lie  most  i)()|)ulai-  form  of  dust  in^-  sulfur, 
althoujiii  it  may  In*  applied  oeeasionally  as  pure  sulfur  without  any  filler 
of  any  kind.  llydratiMJ  lime  is  ()ft(>n  used  as  a  fill(M'  when  ah  insecticido 
is  not  needed. 

Dusting  versus  spnii/ing.  —  Durinj^  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  yc^ars  then; 
has  developed  anionji;  plant  pathologists,  entomologists  and  horticul- 
turists, a  great  interest  in  the  feasibility  of  using  dusts  instead  of  liquid 
s})rays.  In  1914  Blodgett  (4)  said:  "  The  use  of  finely  ground  sulfur 
as  the  fungicide  in  a  dust  nnxture  has  given  very  encouraging  results 
(on  apples)  and  warrants  further  trials  on  a  more  extensive  scale." 
In  1916  Stewart  (15)  in  New  York  found  that  for  leaf  diseases  in  nursery 
stock  "  finely  ground  sulfur  in  the  dust  mixture  proved  as  efficient  a 
fungicide  as  lime-sulfur  solution."  In  1918  Giddings  (10)  stated  that 
dusting  did  not  prove  satisfactory  in  West  Virginia  apple  orchards, 
black  rot,  leaf  spot  and  cedar  rust  not  being  appreciably  controlled. 
In  1919  Fromme  and  Ralston  (9)  in  Virginia  found  that  sulfur-arsenate 
dust  controlled  peach  scab  but  was  unsatisfactory  for  brown  rot.  In 
Connecticut  (1922)  Britton  (5)  and  others  stated  that  they  compared 
dusting  wath  spraying  for  apple  pests  and  diseases  and  in  nearly  all 
cases  obtained  the  best  apples  from  sprayed  plots.  On  peaches,  how- 
ever, the  dusted  plots  give  slightly  better  fruit  than  the  sprayed  plots. 
The  above  are  only  a  few  examples  of  experiments  on  dusting  for  disease 
control.  There  is  a  large  accunuilation  of  literature  on  the  subject  and 
as  shown  above  there  is  lack  of  accord  as  to  the  value  of  dusts  as  com- 
pared with  sprays.  The  facts  are  that  there  are  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages in  both  and  that  probably  neither  can  profitably  be  used  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  in  all  cases.  The  matter  can  probably  best  be 
summarized  by  making  a  list  of  the  advantages  as  well  as  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  dust  fungicides. 

Advantages.  —  (a)  Requires  less  time  for  application.  Some  claim 
'  it  takes  only  one-fifth  as  much  time  as  sprajdng.  (6)  Requires  no  water. 
This  is  quite  an  item  when  water  is  scarce  or  not  near  at  hand,  (c)  Labor 
cost  of  application  is  less,  (d)  Enables  the  grower  to  get  a  fungicide 
on  in  short  order  during  critical  periods  or  uncertain  weather  conditions, 
(e)  The  initial  cost  of  the  dusting  outfit  is  less  than  that  of  spray  outfits 
of  corresponding  kinds. 
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Disadvantages.  —  (a)  Material  costs  more  per  acre  than  sprays. 
(6)  In  many  cases  dusts  are  not  as  effective  as  sprays,  (c)  Dusts  are 
more  difficult  to  apply  satisfactorily  in  windy  weather. 

Stickers  and  spreaders.  —  Various  substances  are  added  to  sprays 
to  make  them  adhere  more  satisfactorily  to  plant  surfaces  or  to  make 
them  spread  more  evenly  over  the  surface  of  fruit,  foliage  or  bark.  Some 
materials  that  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  are  resin  fish-oil  soap, 
resin  sticker,  casein  or  calcium  caseinate,  oil  emulsions  and  iron  hy- 
droxide (1,  pages  16,  17,  64,  65). 

3.  Iron  sulfate.  —  While  this  chemical  is  not  a  good  fungicide  in 
itself,  it  is  sometimes  used  in  connection  with  lime-sulfur  for  certain 
purposes.  When  added  to  lime-sulfur  it  forms  a  black  precipitate  which 
contains  precipitated  sulfur,  iron  sulfide  and  calcium  sulfate.  This 
preparation  is  said  to  have  good  fungicidal  properties  when  used  against 
apple  powdery  mildew  where  lime-sulfur  cannot  safely  be  used  because 
of  climatic  factors  as  in  the  Pajaro  Valley,  California  (2).  The  pre- 
cipitated sulfur  is  the  active  fungicide  in  this  mixture.  Special  care  has 
to  be  observed  in  the  preparation  of  this  spray  to  avoid  deleterious 
effects.  For  details  see  U.  S.  D.  A.  Bulletin  120,  1914.  Another  use 
that  is  sometimes  made  of  iron  sulfate,  is  as  an  indicator  in  the  use  of 
lime-sulfur.  Some  operators  of  spray  outfits  add  a  little  iron  sulfate 
to  the  lime-sulfur  to  give  it  a  black  color.  This  enables  the  man  with 
the  nozzle  to  see  more  readily  how  well  he  is  covering  the  fruit  and  foliage. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  it  reduces  the  burning  qualities  of  lime-sulfur 
and  makes  it  more  adhesive.  Only  a  very  little  iron  sulfate  is  needed 
when  used  as  an  indicator.  One-half  pound  of  iron  sulfate  for  each 
gallon  of  concentrated  lime-sulfur  solution  is  sufficient.  At  this  rate 
the  following  is  a  convenient  formula : 

Iron  sulfate 2  lbs. 

Dilute  (1-50)  lime-sulfur 200  gals. 

Dissolve  the  iron  sulfate  in  a  little  water  or  dilute  spray  and  add  to  the 
tank  in  the  above  proportions. 

4.  Potassium  sulfide.  —  This  is  an  old-time  remedy  against  certain 
fungus  diseases  such  as  powdery  mildew  of  gooseberry.  It  is  used  as 
a  spray  made  up  after  the  following  formula : 

Potassium  sulfide 3  oz. 

Water 10  gals. 

5.  Formaldehyde.  —  Formaldehyde  is  used  chiefly  as  a  disinfectant 
for  seed,  soil,  containers,  bins,  etc.     It  was  formerly  used  quite  exten- 
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sively  for  (rcMtiii^;  >^rv{\  wlic-il  for  hunl.  Vov  this  purpose  the  fonnula 
in  coininoii  use  is: 

Foriniildcliydc  {'M  to  10  per  vvui  strength) ...        1  pt. 
Water 40  gals. 

At  prcstMit  foiiiialdcliydc  is  not  used  as  ('xlcnsiscly  for  treating  seed 
wheat  as  formcily.  A  so-called  di'v  formaldehyde  method  of  ticatin^ 
oats  for  smut  is  now  uschI  to  some  extent.  This  consists  of  sprinkling 
the  oats  li<:;htly  with  a  solution  of  1  part  formaldehyde  (.'^7  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent)  to  1  part  water,  applied  with  a  small  hand  sprayer  or 
atomizer  and  coveiin*:;  for  1  hours.  One  quart  of  the  solution  will 
treat  50  bu.  of  oats.  S(h>(1  j)()tatoes  were  formerly  treated  with  for- 
maldehyde, 1  j)int  to  30  gals.,  for  scab.  It  is  not  generally  used  for 
this  purpose  now,  being  superseded  by  corrosive  sublimate.  For  dis- 
infecting containers,  storage  quarters,  etc.,  a  solution  of  1  pint  formal- 
dehyde to  10  gals,  of  water  is  reconnnended.  As  a  disinfectant  against 
certain  soil  organisms,  formaldc^hyde  may  be  used  at  a  strength  of  1  pint 
to  15  gals,  of  water,  drenching  the  soil  with  1  gal.  of  the  solution  to  each 
cubic  foot  of  soil.  It  is  a  good  remedy  for  onion  smut  when  applied  to 
the  soil  in  the  drill  rows  at  a  strength  of  1  gal.  of  formaldehyde  to  50 
gals,  of  water. 

6.  Mercuric  bichloride  (corrosive  sublimate).  —  Corrosive  sublimate 
is  the  most  effective  disinfectant  for  seed  potatoes  against  Rhizoctonia 
and  scab.     The  usual  formula  is: 

Mercuric  bichloride 4  oz. 

Water 30  gals. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  also  used  at  a  strength  of  1  to  500  as  a  disin- 
fectant for  tools  when  cutting  out  fire-blight.  It  was  formerly  used  on 
the  wounds  also  in  fighting  this  disease  but  proved  to  be  ineffective  on 
wounds  and  has  been  superseded  by  cyanide  of  mercury  for  that  pur- 
pose (see  below). 

7.  Cyanide  of  mercury.  —  Reimer  (12)  of  the  Southern  Oregon 
Experiment  Station  in  1918  proved  this  chemical  to  be  a  much  more 
effective  disinfectant  for  w^ounds  in  cutting  out  fire-bhght  of  pears 
than  any  other  substances  heretofore  used.  As  a  convenient  disinfect- 
ant for  both  tools  and  wounds  Reimer  combined  mercuric  chloride  and 
mercuric  cyanide  in  the  proportion  of  1  gram  of  each  in  500  cc.  of  water 
(see  under  control  of  fire-blight,  p.  178). 

8.  Organic-mercury  compounds.  —  During  and  since  the  World  War 
a  number  of  mercury  compounds  have  been  developed  in  Cermany  and 
placed  on  the  market  under  such  trade  names  as  "  Uspulun  "  and 
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'*  Germisan."  These  are  said  to  have  proved  to  be  very  effective  seed 
disinfectants  in  extensive  experiments  carried  out  in  Europe.  More  re- 
cently similar  substances  have  been  produced  in  America,  such  as 
"  Semesan  "  and  Corona  mercury  disinfectant.  One  of  the  advantages 
claimed  for  these  new  disinfectants  is  that  they  do  not  injure  the  s(;ed 
in  any  way.  It  is  even  claimed  that  they  increase  the  germinating 
powers  of  seeds  in  some  cases.  This  is  not  true  of  formaldehyde  and 
copper  sulfate,  the  two  fungicides  most  commonly  used  in  the  past. 
Some  of  the  new  fungicides  appear  to  have  some  good  (jualities  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new  compounds  or  others  to  be  devel- 
oped will  ultimately  replace  those  formerly  used  for  seed  treatment. 

9.  Creosote.  —  One  of  the  greatest  economic  problems  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  lumber  is  the  protection  of  timbers  against  decay  or- 
ganisms. In  case  of  timbers  which  come  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
such  as  railroad  ties,  telephone  and  telegraph  poles,  pilings  and  fence 
posts,  enormous  losses  result  from  the  untimely  decay  caused  by  fungi. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  usefulness  of  such  wood  products  can  be  pro- 
longed many  years  by  impregnation  with  creosote.  This  is  now  done 
on  a  large  scale  under  pressure  in  large  tanks,  or  by  heating  in  open  vats. 

10.  Zinc  chloride.  —  Zinc  chloride  is  sometimes  used  instead  of 
creosote  for  impregnating  timbers  to  preserve  them  from  wood  rots. 
It  is  a  fairly  good  preservative  where  the  wood  is  not  exposed  to  severe 
weather  conditions.  Under  extreme  exposure  the  zinc  will  leach  out 
more  quickly  than  creosote  and  thus  is  not  as  effective  as  creosote  for 
general  outdoor  use  on  railroad  ties,  bridge  timbers,  posts,  etc. 

11.  Sulfuric  acid.  —  Some  success  has  been  achieved  with  sulfuric 
acid  as  a  soil  disinfectant  for  damping-off  fungi  in  forest  nursery  seed 
beds.  A  solution  of  1  oz.  of  acid  to  1  gal.  of  water  is  said  to  give  good 
control. 

12.  Calcium  hypochlorite.  —  This  has  been  used  with  great  success  to 
sterilize  seeds  for  use  in  physiological  culture  experiments  (17). 

Heat  as  a  fungicide.  —  Heat  can  be  used  as  a  fungicide  in  disinfecting 
seed  and  in  soil  sterilization.  As  a  seed  disinfectant  the  use  of  heat  has 
never  become  very  wide-spread  or  effective.  Its  chief  use  has  been 
confined  to  the  hot  water  treatment  for  loose  smut  of  wheat  and  loose 
smut  of  barley.  On  account  of  the  very  particular  pains  which  must 
be  taken  in  order  to  be  successful  with  this  treatment,  it  has  never  be- 
come very  popular.  More  recently  the  hot  water  treatment  has  been 
used  successfully  for  disinfecting  bulbs  infested  with  nematodes.  As  a 
^soil  sterilizer  heat  can  be  successfully  used,  especially  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale,  such  as  in  greenhouses  or  outside  seed  beds.  For  this  pur- 
pose both  hot  water  and  steam  have  been  used. 
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Hot  water.  —  Soil  stcriliznt ion  with  hot  water  consists  csscntinlly  in 
(Ircncliiiiu;  tiic  soil  with  wiilci-  hot  enough  to  kill  liMniifiil  organisms. 
^    Steam.         TIumc  arc  scvcial   inclhods  of  ajiplyin^-  slcani   to  the  soil 
to  kill  parasites  (1,  G,  M). 

Slcdni-pdn  niiihoiL  —  For  this  purpose  galvanized  iron  pans  of  con- 
venient size  and  (>  to  S  ins.  deep  .-ire  used.  These;  are  inv(;rted  and 
the  ed|2;es  forced  a  few  inches  into  tiie  soil.  A  steam  connection  is  pro- 
vided at  one  end  so  that  tlic  pan  can  be  connected  with  a  boiler  or  other 
source  of  steam.  Steam  is  thus  for(!ed  into  the  soil,  which  should  be 
loose,  and  the  pressure  maintained  long  enough  to  st(!rilize  the  soil. 
Eighty  to  150  lbs.  pressure  for  30  to  60  minutes  should  do  the  7 
work. 

Perforated  pipe  7nethod.  —  This  outfit  consists  of  a  number  of  per- 
forated pipes  connected  with  a  source  of  steam.  These  pipes  are 
placed  about  18  ins.  apart  and  6  ins.  deep.  After  the  pipes  are  imbedded, 
the  ground  is  covered  with  canvas  and  the  steam  is  turned  on. 

Steam  rake  or  harrow  method.  —  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of 
pipes  with  short  sections  coupled  on  like  the  teeth  of  a  harrow.  The 
''  teeth  "  are  hollow  but  pointed  and  have  small  openings  near  the  tips 
for  the  escape  of  the  steam.  After  the  teeth  have  been  forced  into  the 
ground  it  is  covered  with  canvas  or  heavy  cloth  to  keep  in  the  heat  and 
the  steam  is  turned  on. 
p  Tile  method.  —  This  method  (6)  is  a  good  one  to  install  as  a  permanent 
system  in  the  ground  beds  of  a  greenhouse.  The  system  consists  of 
laying  tile  Hues  about  30  ins.  apart  and  about  a  foot  beneath  the  surface. 
These  tile  lines  are  connected  with  the  steam  heating  plant  so  that 
steam  can  be  turned  into  them  whenever  needed. 

Purposes  for  which  fungicides  are  used.  —  As  indicated  in  the  outline 
near  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  there  are  two  general  objects  to  be 
attained  in  the  application  of  fungicides,  namely,  (a)  the  protection  of 
plants  against  infection,  and  (6)  the  disinfection  of  plants  or  of  environ- 
mental factors  such  as  the  soil,  pruning  tools,  containers,  carriers  or 
storage  quarters.  In  the  first  case  the  process  consists  essentially  in 
covering  the  healthy  plant  with  some  substance  which  will  protect  it 
against  invasion  by  organisms  which  might  come  into  contact  with  the 
plant  subsequent  to  the  application  of  the  fungicide.  Protection  is 
essentially  preveniion^rather  than  cure  of  disease.  On  the  other  hand, 
disigicction  consists  in  killing  the  organism  which  is  already  present  as 
spores,  sclerotia,  bacteria  or  in  some  other  form. 

Protection.  —  In  the  role  of  protective  agents,  fungicides  may  be 
applied  {a)  to  the  growing  or  dormant  plant,  (6)  to  wounds,  and  (c)  to 
timber  products  as  wood  preservatives. 
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Spraying  and  eluding.  —  As  a  general  rule  the  spraying  or  dusting  of 
plants  with  various  chemicals  serves  the  purpose  of  protecting  them 
from  infection.  There  is  a  popular  notion,  more  or  less  prevalent,  that 
spraying  is  a  cure  for  plant  diseases;  but  in  reality,  except  in  rare  cases, 
it  iis  a  preventive  rather  than  a  cure.  Many  of  the  preparations  of 
copper  and  of  sulfur  such  as  bordeaux  mixture,  the  lime-sulfur  sprays 
and  the  copper-lime  and  sulfur-arsenate  dusts  are  used  for  protective  or 
preventive  purposes.  Spraying  for  api)le-scab  with  lime-sulfur,  for 
apple-tree  anthracnose,  peach  leaf-curl  and  European  canker  with 
bordeaux,  for  late-blight  of  potatoes  with  bordeaux  or  copper-limedust, 
are  all  protective  measures.  The  fact  that  such  apphcations  of  sprays 
and  dusts  have  a  preventive  purpose  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
these  control  measures  be  applied  at  the  proper  time.  If  the  grower 
waits  until  infection  occurs  before  spraying  or  dusting  it  is  then  too  late 
to  secure  control  by  these  practices. 

Wound  drcsaingfi.  —  This  is  a  type  of  protection  which  should  be 
used  against  certain  diseases  in  which  infection  occurs  in  wounds  on 
the  trunk  or  branches  of  living  trees.  When  pruning  pear  trees  in- 
fected with  fire-blight  or  when  practicing  surgery  for  the  control  of  this 
disease  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  disinfectant  to  all  cut  surfaces  to  pre- 
vent reinfection  by  the  blight  bacteria  which  may  be  carried  on  the 
pruning  tools.  The  wood-rotting  fungi  gain  entrance  through  wounds. 
Infection  by  these  organisms  can  be  prevented  by  proper  and  timely 
disinfection  of  any  wounds  occurring  in  trees.  There  are  two  general 
types  of  wound  disinfectants,  {a)  the  air-porous  type  represented  by 
bordeaux  paste  and  cyanide  of  mercury,  which  protect  because  of  their 
toxic  effect,  and  (6)  the  air-tight  type  represented  by  coal  tar,  asphaltum 
and  grafting  wax,  which  protect  by  excluding  all  fungus  spores  or  bacteria 
from  the  wounded  surface. 

Wood  preservatives.  —  Manufactured  lumber  products  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  are  subject  to  decays  unless  properly  protected. 
Bridge  timbers,  pilings,  railway  ties,  telephone  and  telegraph  poles,  and 
fence  posts  are  examples  of  timbers  which  suffer  most  from  wood- 
rotting  organisms  unless  properly  treated  to  prevent  such  damage. 
There  are  two  ways  of  protecting  timber  from  fungous  decay,  namely 
(a)  by  keeping  it  so  dry  that  the  fungi  cannot  grow,  or  (6)  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  toxic  substance  which  will  kill  the  fungi.  Ordinary  paints 
are  helpful  on  lumber  that  is  not  in  contact  with  the  ground.  They  are 
not  strongly  fungicidal  but  act  as  more  or  less  waterproof  coverings. 
For  timbers  in  contact  with  the  ground  impregnation  with  a  toxic  sub- 
stance such  as  creosote  or  zinc  chloride  has  given  the  best  protection 
against  decay. 
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Disinfection.  —  T\\\s  tcim  sii^^^(\sls  the  killing;  of  a  patlio^;onic  or- 
ganism already  picsciit.  WC  have  just  learned  that  after  an  or^ianisrn 
has  once  j)enetialed  the  hosi  il  is  diHieull  lo  kill  it  with  a  fungicadc;. 
Disinfectants,  for  the  most  part,  are  applied  to  kill  organisms  (tarried 
on  the  surface  of  plants  oi-  plant  j)aits,  or  on  \aiious  elements  of  the; 
(>n\ironnient  wheic  t  hey  may  la  I  ei-  come  in  contact  with  plants  and  thus 
infect  them.  W'heic  the  fundus  or  hacterinm  is  present  on  tlie  surface 
of  jiiopa^ative  parts  such  as  seeds,  tubers,  etc.,  it  is  often  possible;  to 
disinfect  tlu^st*  parts  with  sometliinjz;  which  w^ill  kill  the  i)arasite  without 
injuring  the  seeds  or  other  parts  treated.  The  treatment  of  seed  grain 
for  smuts,  j)()tatoes  for  scab  and  Rhizoctonia,  and  of  narcissus  l)ulbs 
for  nematodes  comes  un(l(  i'  this  heading.  The  last  named  is  a  case  for 
hot  watcu-  treatment  rather  than  chemical,  since  the  eelworms  are  inside 
the  bulbs  and  cannot  be  reached  by  chemical  disinfectants. 

In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  disinfect  the  environment.  When 
the  soil  in  greenhouses  or  seed  beds  becomes  badly  contaminated  with 
damping-off  fungi  or  nematodes  a  clean  crop  cannot  be  grown  on  such 
soil  until  it  is  disinfected.  Both  chemicals,  and  heat  in  the  form  of  hot 
water  or  live  steam,  have  been  used  for  such  purposes.  When  seed 
wheat  is  being  treated  for  stinking  smut  the  bags  which  have  held  the 
smutty  grain  should  be  disinfected  before  placing  the  treated  seed  back 
into  them.  Storage  quarters  which  have  held  rotting  fruits  or  vege- 
tables should  be  disinfected  when  emptied  before  storing  another  crop. 
Tools  which  have  been  used  in  cutting  out  fire-blight  should  be  disin- 
fected after  every  cut  is  made. 

As  a  rule  where  seeds  or  other  plant  parts  carrying  germs  on  their 
surfaces  are  to  be  disinfected,  chemical  fungicides  such  as  formaldehyde, 
corrosive  sublimate,  copper  sulfate  or  copper  carbonate  are  used.  If 
the  organism  is  inside  the  host  tissues,  heat  must  be  employed.  For 
sterilizing  containers,  tools  and  soil  either  chemical  fungicides  or  heat 
may  be  used.  The  choice  will  depend  upon  effectiveness,  facihty  with 
which  used,  and  availability.     These  will  vary  in  different  cases. 
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1.  On  what  two  bases  may  fungicides  he  classified? 

2.  On  the  basis  of  nature,  what  are  the  chief  two  general  types  of  fungicides? 

3.  What  chemical  elements  form  the  basis  for  most  of  the  common  fungicidal 
sprays? 

4.  Describe  the  method  of  making  home-made  bordeaux  mixture. 

5.  Describe^  the  method  of  making  ordinary  commercial  lime-sulfur. 

6.  Describe  some  of  the  sulfur  sprays  recently  proposed  as  improvements  over 
the  common  lime-.sulfur. 
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7.  What  materials  are  in  use  in  dust  form  as  substitutes  for  Iwrdeaux  and  lime- 
sulfur  sprays? 

8.  I'or  what  two  purposes  in  general  are  fungicides  used? 

9.  Name  some  fungicides  which  have  been  most  commonly  used  for  disinfecting 

seeds. 

10.  Under  what  circumstances  must  heat  be  used  instead  ol  chemicals  for  seed- 
disinfection? 

11.  What  substances  may  be  used  for  protecting  wounds  on  trees  («)  against  a 
bacterial  disease  such  as  fire-blight,  (6)  against  infection  by  wood-rotting  fungi? 

12.  Name  some  of  the  most  effective  preservatives  for  timbers  which  are  exposed 
to  the  weather. 

13.  Name  some  good  soil  disinfectants  for  dami)ing-off  fungi. 

14.  What  is  the  most  effective  way  to  use  heat  in  disinfecting  soil? 
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CHAPTER   VIII 
DISEASE-FREE   SEED   AND   NURSERY   STOCK 

Seeds  and  other  parts  of  plants  used  for  purposes  of  propagation, 
such  as  tubers,  bulbs,  cuttings  and  all  sorts  of  nursery  stock  are  capable 
of  carrying  the  germs  of  disease  from  the  old  crop  to  the  new  or  from 
one  field  or  locality  to  another.  In  fact  the  great  importance  of  this 
method  of  plant  disease  dissemination  is  not  always  fully  appreciated. 
Barrus  (2),  Orton  (20),  Gardner  (9),  Chen  (5)  and  others  have  dis- 
cussed this  means  of  transmission,  and  Orton  and  Beattie  (21)  have 
called  attention  to  its  relation  to  the  plant  quarantine  problem.  When 
the  extensive  dissemination  of  plant  diseases  through  the  use  of  con- 
taminated seed  and  other  propagating  materials  is  fully  realized  it  at 
once  becomes  evident  that  one  very  important  feature  of  plant  disease 
control  is  the  use  of  disease-free  seed  and  other  propagating  stock.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  use  of  disease-carrying  seed  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  various  ways  and  the  different  forms  in  which  disease-produc- 
ing organisms  may  be  seed-transmitted. 

The  causal  agent  of  a  disease  may  be  carried  either  on  the  surface  or 
imbedded  within  the  tissues  of  the  seed  or  other  propagative  part. 
The  form  in  which  the  agent  is  carried  depends  in  large  part  upon  its 
nature,  that  is,  whether  it  is  fungus,  bacterium,  or  virus.  The  following 
outline  indicates  the  chief  forms  in  which  the  various  pathogenes  or 
disease-producing  agents  may  be  carried. 

I.    Causal  agent  surface-borne. 

A.  On  seeds. 

1.  Fungi. 

a.    Spores. 

2.  Bacteria. 

B.  On  propagative  parts  other  than  seeds. 

1.  Fungi. 

a.    Mycelium. 
h.    Sclerotia. 

2.  Bacteria. 

II.    Causal  agent  borne  internally. 
A.     In  seeds. 

1.    Fungi. 
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1.    Nemas. 

I>.      Ill  olhri-  |)r()j)a^al  i\'('  j)arts. 

1.  I'^ungi. 

a.    Si)()r(\s. 
I).     Mycelium. 

2.  Haet(M-ia. 
.S.    \'irus. 

4.    Ncmas. 

III.    Neither  in  nor  on  seed  but  accompanying  seed. 
A.    With  seed. 

1.    Sclerotia. 


Surface-borne  Pathogenes 

While  it  is  probably  true  that  a  majority  of  seed-borne  pathogenes 
are  carried  internally,  yet  there  are  several  notable  examples  of  well- 
known  and  serious  diseases  the  causal  agents  of  which,  in  the  form  of 
fungus  spores  or  sclerotia,  or  of  bacteria,  are  carried  externally  on  the 
seed  or  other  propagative  part. 

On  seeds.  —  There  are  both  fungous  and  bacterial  diseases  in  which 
the  pathogene  is  carried  over  on  the  surface  of  seeds.  Examples  of 
fungous  diseases  perpetuated  by  means  of  spores  clinging  to  the  surface 
of  seeds  are  certain  smut  diseases  of  the  cereals.  In  case  of  stinking 
smut  or  bunt  of  wheat  the  spores  of  the  causal  fungus  cling  to  the  surface 
of  the  seed  at  threshing  time  and  unless  the  seed  grain  is  treated  in  some 
way  to  remove  or  kill  the  spores  the  new  crop  is  likely  to  become  smutted. 
The  fungi  causing  the  covered  smut  of  barley  and  the  oat  smuts  are 
transmitted  in  the  same  manner. 

In  case  of  the  bacterial  diseases  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  outstanding 
examples  in  which  the  disease  germs  are  carried  on  the  surface  of  the 
seed.  It  is  more  often  true  that  bacteria  are  borne  internall}-,  yet  there 
are  a  few  examples  of  externally-seed-borne  bacterial  diseases.  The 
organism  causing  the  tomato  bacterial  spot  (Bacterium  vesicatorium 
Doidge)  is  said  to  be  carried  on  the  surface  of  the  tomato  seed  (10). 
In  other  cases,  such  as  the  bacterial  blight  of  beans,  the  organism  is 
found  both  externally  and  internally,  although  the  germs  borne  within 
the  seed  are  undoubtedly  much  more  imjiortant  in  the  perpetuation  of 
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the  organism.     In  Stewart's  sweet  corn  disease  the  bacteria  are  carried 
largely  on  the  surface  of  the  seed  although  they  also  occur  internally. 

On  other  propagative  parts.  —  One  of  the  best  examples  of  a  fungous 
disease  borne  on  the  surface  of  vegetative  i)ropagative  parts  is  the 
Hhizoctonia  disease  of  potatoes.  Here  the  fungus  is  perpetuated  by 
means  of  sclerotia  on  the  surface  of  the  tubers.  A  closely  related  trouble, 
the  violet  root-rot  disease,  occurring  on  potatoes  and  other  root  crops 
such  as  the  carrot  is  also  perpetuated  by  means  of  surface-borne  sclerotia. 
It  seems  probable  that  some  of  the  powdery  mildew  diseases  such  as 
the  apple  powdery  mildew,  for  example,  may  be  disseminated  in  the 
form  of  mycelium  on  the  twigs  or  buds  of  nursery  stock.  As  an  example 
of  a  bacterial  disease  the  causal  organism  of  which  may  be  carried  on 
the  surface  of  propagative  parts,  the  blackleg  of  potatoes  may  be  men- 
tioned. In  this  case  the  bacteria  sometimes  become  smeared  over  the 
surface  of  healthy  tubers  through  contact  with  decayed  tubers.  If 
such  contaminated  tubers  are  then  used  as  seed  stock  without  proper 
disinfection  the  disease  may  be  transmitted  to  the  progeny. 

Causal  Agent  Borne  Internally 

The  literature  of  plant  pathology  contains  many  examples  of  inter- 
nally borne  plant  pathogenes.  Among  these  are  all  types  of  parasitic 
diseases  including  those  caused  by  fungi,  bacteria  and  nematodes,  as 
well  as  the  virus  diseases. 

In  seeds.  —  It  was  reported  by  Clinton  (6,  p.  292),  that  the  fungus, 
Phijtophthora  phascoli,  which  causes  the  downy  mildew  of  lima  beans  is 
carried  within  the  seeds  as  oospores.  It  has  been  noted  by  several  in- 
vestigators, among  them  Bolley  and  Pritchard  (3)  and  Hungerford 
(15,  16),  that  urediniospores  and  teliospores  of  some  of  the  cereal  rusts 
are  sometimes  found  imbedded  in  the  pericarp  of  the  grain.  Some 
investigators  have  advanced  the  theory  that  the  rust  fungus  is  per- 
petuated and  transmitted  from  crop  to  crop  by  means  of  seed-borne 
urediniospores.  Smith  (23)  beheved  that  the  grain  rusts  may  be 
transmitted  by  means  of  dormant  mycelium  within  the  seed.  Eriksson 
advanced  the  theory  that  the  black  stem  rust  of  wheat  is  carried  in  the 
seed,  not  as  either  mycelium  or  spores  but  in  a  latent  form  which  he 
termed  "  mycoplasma."  However,  Hungerford,  by  some  extensive 
experimental  work,  has  demonstrated  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
in  both  the  stem  rust  caused  by  Pucciiiia  graminis  (15)  and  the  stripe 
rust  caused  by  Puccinia  glumarum  (16),  although  spores  do  frequently 
occur  imbedded  in  the  grains,  these  rust  fungi  are  not  transmitted  from 
crop  to  crop  through  the  seed  either  as  spores  or  mycelium  or  in  any 
other  form. 
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Thon^  ai'('  nunuM-ous  cmscs  in  which  (hsc'isc-jjiochicinji;  ()r^;anisins  are 
CMiTiiMl  inlci-nally  in  seeds  in  I  he  lOiiii  of  inyeeliuni.  'I'he  loose  smuts 
('.\)  of  w  Ileal  and  harlev  ai'e  ainon^  the  most  fre(juenlly  cited  examples 
of  (his  ly|)e.  11(M'(>  infection  takes  j)Ia('('  at  blossoming  time  and  tlu; 
mycelium  entei's  the  developing  emhryo  and  I'cmains  there.'  as  sucli 
throughout  the  jxaiod  (lurin<j;  which  t  he  seed  is  ^rowiiifi;  to  maturity  and 
also  throui;h  the  dormant  jx'riod.  It  then  continues  development  in 
the  jz;r()winj!;  s(MMllin<j:,  maturing  its  sp{)r(\s  as  the  host  ])lant  reaches  adult 
size,  l^ean  anthracnose  (24)  is  another  good  example  of  a  disease  in 
which  i\w  causal  organism,  CoUrioirichnni  h'jidemulhiamim,  overwinters 
as  mycelium  and  possibly  also  as  spores  within  the  tissues  of  the  seed. 
Phoma  Jingam  (14)  causing  blackleg  of  cabbage,  and  Colletotrichum 
gossypii  (1),  the  caus(^  of  cotton  anthracnose,  are  other  examples  of  this 
type  of  seed  parasitism. 

In  case  of  bacterial  diseases  of  plants  the  bacteria  themselves  some- 
times hibernate  within  seeds.  Bacterium  phnseoU  (24),  the  cause  of 
bean  blight,  is  carried  in  this  manner.  Stewart's  sweet  corn  disease  is 
disseminated  by  bacteria  carried  within  the  seed  corn,  although  in  this 
case  a  large  proportion  of  the  organisms  seem  to  be  lodged  on  the  surface 
of  the  grain,  since  seed  disinfection  affords  a  large  measure  of  control, 
although  it  is  not  one  hundred  per  cent  efficient. 

In  the  nematode  disease  of  wheat  caused  by  the  eelworm,  Tijlenchus 
trilici,  the  larvae  of  the  causal  organism  lie  dormant  in  the  diseased 
kernels  until  seeding  time.  If  any  seeds  containing  the  nemas  are  left 
in  the  seed  lot,  when  sown,  the  eelworms  become  active  and  resume 
their  life-history  development.  Since  diseased  wheat  grains  are  usually 
killed  outright  these  organisms  are  not  carried  over  in  living  seed,  and 
perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  this  type  of  transmission  should  be  hsted 
under  point  III  in  the  outhne  given  above. 

A  few  of  the  virus  diseases  of  plants  are  now^  known  to  be  seed  trans- 
mitted. Bean  mosaic  (22)  was  shown  to  be  transmitted  in  the  seed  as 
early  as  1919.  Seed  transmission  of  clover  mosaic  was  demonstrated 
in  1921  (7).  It  has  recently  been  shown  (8)  that  the  virus  of  cucurbit 
mosaic  is  carried  in  wild  cucumber  seed  but  probably  not  in  seed  of  the 
cultivated  cucurbits. 

In  other  propagative  parts.  —  The  causal  organism  of  the  powdery 
scab  of  potatoes,  Spongospora  suhterranea,  may  be  disseminated  as 
spores  in  scabby  tubers.  Phijtophthora  injestans,  Verticillium  alhoat- 
rum,  and  Fusarium  spp.  are  carried  in  the  form  of  mycelium  in  potato 
tubers.  Fungi  causing  root-rot  (Armillaria  mellea)  and  such  canker 
diseases  as  apple  anthracnose  (Xfofahracn  mah'corticis),  European  canker 
{Xedria  galligena),  black-rot  canker  (Physalospora  Cydoniae)  and  apple 
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blotcli  {PhijUosticta  solitaria)  may  be  carried  as  niyceliuni  in  nursery 
stock  at  tlie  time  of  transplanting  from  the  nursery.  Sucli  bacterial 
diseases  as  crown-gall  and  fire-blight  frequently  occur  in  the  nursery. 
The  causal  bacteria  are  readily  carried  in  stock  when  transplanted  to  the 
orchard.  The  bacterial  organism  causing  potato  blackleg  is  frecjuently 
carried  in  tubers  as  well  as  on  the  surface  as  cited  above.  Nemas  or 
eelworms  are  carried  in  narcissus  bulbs  and  in  strawberry  transplants. 
Examples  of  diseases  transmitted  by  means  of  a  virus  carried  in  propa- 
gative  parts  other  than  seeds  are  the  several  virus  diseases  of  potatoes 
carried  in  the  tubers,  the  virus  diseases  of  bramble  fruits  disseminated 
in  the  transplants  and  the  mosaics  of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  which 
overwinter  in  certain  p(M-ennial  weeds. 

Causal  Agent  neither  In  nor  On  the  Seed  but  Accompanying 

the  Seed 

There  are  cases  where  the  causal  agent  may  be  found  along  with  the 
seed  but  not  strictly  attached  to  the  seed  either  on  the  surface  or  inter- 
nally. In  case  of  ergot  of  grains  and  grasses  the  sclerotia  may  be  mixed 
with  the  seed  and  unless  removed  before  the  seed  is  sown  may  be  a 
source  of  infection  later.  The  fungus  causing  stem  rot  of  clover  (Sclero- 
iinia  trifoliorum)  is  sometimes  disseminated  in  the  same  way.  Small 
sclerotia  are  dislodged  from  the  clover  stems  at  the  time  the  seed  is 
hulled  and  unless  carefully  removed  may  start  the  disease  in  the  new 
crop.  Probably  the  wheat  galls  produced  by  the  nematode  referred  to 
above  should  be  mentioned  here  since  the  blackened  grains  or  galls 
containing  the  worms  are  not  viable  seed  and  may  be  likened,  in  a  way, 
to  the  sclerotia  just  mentioned. 

Methods  of  Securing  Clean  Seed  and  Nursery  Stock 

There  are  several  different  methods  of  obtaining  clean  seed,  any  one 
or  all  of  which  may  be  used  in  dealing  with  any  particular  disease, 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  host  and  other  conditions. 
Some  of  these  various  means  of  control  are :  seed  disinfection,  selection, 
roguing,  securing  seed  from  a  disease-free  locality,  the  use  of  special 
seed  plot,  and  the  use  of  certified  seed. 

Disinfection  of  seed  and  other  propagative  stock.  —  The  ease  or 
difficulty  of  controlling  plant  diseases  by  this  method  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  whether  the  causal  agent  is  carried  on  the  surface  or  im- 
bedded within  the  tissues  of  the  seed  or  other  propagative  part.  When- 
ever a  disease  organism  is  borne  entirely  upon  the  surface  of  the  seed 
material  it  is  usually  possible  to  get  rid  of  it  by  careful  application  of 
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one  of  tho  various  svvd  trcjilinciils  which  havo  i)oon  dovisod.  Examples 
of  (liis  method  arc  th(>  fainihar  treatments  of  seed  ^rain  for  smut  l)y 
formalin,  eoppci-  sulfate  oi-  copjx'r  carhonate,  and  the  C()rrosiv(;  subli- 
mate* treat  men  t  of  seed  |)()tat()es  for  Hhizoetonia.  I)Ul  if  the  eausal  a^e'rit 
is  l)oi-n(>  internally,  then  the  i)rol)leni  of  ^^i'cd  (hsinfeel  ion  is  much  more; 
diflieult.  'V\]v  us(>  of  chemicals  as  disinfectants  foi-  this  tyj)e  of  seed- 
l)oi-n(>  disease  is  not  feasible.  Hot  water  has  been  used  with  some 
success  as  a  disinf(>ctant  for  loose  snuit  of  wheat  and  of  barley  where  the 
parasit(»  (^xists  in  the  form  of  mycelium  within  tlu;  erid^ryo  of  the  seed. 
In  this  typ(>  of  disinfection  the  vital  (luestion  is  concerned  with  the 
diHer(MU'(^  in  the  theiinal  death  j)oint  of  host  and  parasite.  If  this 
margin  is  so  iyyvM  that  lh(>  seed  can  be  hc^atcd  sufficiently  to  kill  th(3 
imbedd(Ml  parasite  without  seriously  injuring  the  vitality  of  the  seed, 
then  this  typc^  of  disinfcH'tion  can  be  used.  CJreat  skill  and  care  are 
necessary,  however,  to  use  this  type  of  seed  treatment  successfully. 

Selection.  —  Wherever  practicable  clean  seed  or  propagating  stock 
should  be  selected.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  seed 
which  is  undoubtedly  so  clean  that  disinfection  will  be  unnecessary. 
In  other  cases  even  careful  selection  may  not  insure  clean  seed.  In  the 
latter  cases  disinfection  should  be  resorted  to  in  addition  to  selection 
in  order  to  make  doubly  sure  of  having  seed  as  clean  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  make  it.  There  are  several  methods  which  may  be  used  in 
the  selection  of  clean  seed. 

Selecting  clean  seed  from  a  mixed  lot.  —  It  is  sometimes  possible, 
if  feasible,  to  sort  out  clean  seed  from  a  lot  containing  some  diseased 
seed.  For  example,  one  might  select  beans  free  from  anthracnose  in 
a  field  where  the  disease  exists,  or  from  a  bin  of  potatoes  one  might 
select  tubers  which  are  apparently  free  from  Rhizoctonia  or  scab.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  if  such  selection  could  be  100  per  cent  efficient  in 
most  cases  because  of  the  difficulty  of  detecting  all  diseased  seed.  It  is 
probable  that  some  slightly  infected  seed  would  be  overlooked.  In  case 
of  the  bean  anthracnose,  pod  selection  in  the  field  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  yield  clean  seed,  but  with  potato  Rhizoctonia  it  is  impossible 
to  insure  clean  seed  by  bin  selection  alone,  therefore  it  would  still  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  seed  disinfection  in  cases  of  this  kind.  When 
neither  selection  from  a  diseased  lot  nor  disinfection  prove  effective, 
other  methods  are  still  available.  Some  of  these  means  are  mentioned 
below. 

Securing  seed  from  a  disease-free  field  or  locality.  —  It  is  often 
possible  in  find  disease-free  seed  or  prcjpagating  stock  cither  in  some 
field  in  the  neighborhood  or,  if  not,  then  in  some  other  locality  or 
section  of  the  country.     Shipping  seed  from  a  distance  may  prove 
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SECOND  YEAR 


Fig.  9a.  —  (See  also  Figure  96  on  next  page.)  Plan  of  a  western  Oregon  farm 
showing  suggested  locations  for  the  potato  seed-plot  and  the  main  potato  field  each 
year  in  a  four-year  rotation  for  potato  disease  control.  In  these  plans  the  seed-plot 
is  separated  from  the  main  field  of  potatoes  by  at  least  300  feet  in  order  to  guard 
against  spread,  from  one  field  to  another,  of  the  mosaic  and  other  virus  diseases 
which  are  commonly  insect-carried.  The  same  general  scheme  could  be  adapted 
to  other  crops  and  other  diseases.     (After  McKay,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  221.) 


expensive  but  it  will  usually  pay  in  the  long  run  if  clean  seed  cannot  be 
secured  at  home. 

Use  of  a  special  seed  plot.  —  In  case  of  some  diseases  it  is  advisable 
to  maintain  an  isolated  plot  for  growing  seed  where  a  special  effort  is 
made  to  keep  out  diseases.     The  seed  plot  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
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FOURTH    YEAR 


Fig.  9b.  —  For  explanation  see  under  Figure  9a. 
Sta.  Bui.  221.) 


(After  McKay,  Ore.  Agr.  Kxp. 


from  another  field  of  the  same  crop  and  should  be  changed  or  rotated 
from  year  to  year.  The  system  of  maintaining  a  special  rotated  seed 
plot  applies  especially  to  such  potato  diseases  as  Fusarium  and  A^erticil- 
lium  wilt  where  the  causal  organism  persists  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
in  the  soil.  For  such  diseases  as  potato  mosaic  the  isolated  plot  is  of 
especial  importance  because  of  transmission  of  the  virus  by  aphids. 
Figure  9  shows  a  farm  plan  for  rotating  special  seed  plots. 

Roguing.  —  With  certain  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  it  is  possible  to 
detect  many  of  the  diseases  during  the  growing  season.     The  diseased 
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plants  should  be  rogued  or  pulled  out  and  destroyed  as  soon  as  detected. 
This  practice  is  especially  recouiniended  in  the  special  seed  plot  and  is 
usuall\^  required  where  seed  certification  is  practiced. 

Certified  seed.  —  During  recent  years  a  practice  has  sprung  up  in 
various  states  which  promises  much  in  the  way  of  providing  the  grower 
with  better  seed,  not  only  with  reference  to  yield  and  (juality  but  also 
in  freedom  from  disease.  The  system  of  certification  consists  essentially 
in  stated  inspections  by  an  authorized  officer  usually  from  the  state 
agricultural  college  or  experiment  station  and  the  issuing  of  a  certificate 
to  the  grower  which  certifies  as  to  the  quality  and  freedom  from  disease 
of  his  product.  The  use  of  such  certified  seed  by  the  grower  should 
insure  a  better  product  in  every  way  than  the  use  of  ordinary  uncertified 
seed. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  In  what  ways  may  plant  disease  organisms  he  l)orne  hy  seeds  and  other 
propagative  stock? 

2.  In  which  case  can  seed  be  treated  successfully  by  means  of  chemical  fungi- 
cides, either  litjuid  or  dust? 

3.  In  which  case  is  it  not  possible  to  treat  successfully  with  chemicals?     What 
other  treatment  may  sometimes  l)e  used  with  some  success  in  such  a  case? 

4.  Discuss  methods  of  obtaining  disease-free  seed  and  nursery  stock. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

QUARANTINE   AND    INSPECTION 

The  intelligent  enactment  and  successful  enforcement  of  any  quaran- 
tine regulations  necessarily  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  various  factors, 
among  which  are  the  nature  of  the  parasite  to  be  dealt  with  and  of  its 
host,  and  their  inter-relations,  together  with  any  other  factors  entering 
into  the  introduction  of  a  new  disease.  A  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
efficient  operation  of  quarantine  regulations  is  an  adequate  system  of 
inspection.  The  following  outline  covers  the  chief  points  which  should 
be  kept  in  mind  while  considering  this  method  of  plant  disease  control. 


I.    Quarantine. 

A. 

Reason  for  instituting  quarantines. 

B. 

Biological  considerations. 

1. 

The  parasite. 
a.    Nature  of. 
h.    Native  home. 

c.  Present  distribution. 

d.  Prevalence. 

e.  Manner  of  spread. 
/.     Climatic  relations. 

2. 

The  host. 

a.    Native  home. 

h.    Present  distribution. 

c.  Economic  importance. 

d.  Varietal  susceptibility. 

e.  Effect  of  breeding  upon  susceptibility. 

/.     Close  economic  relatives  that  may  be  sus- 
ceptible. 

3. 

''  Biological  equilibrium." 
a.    Of  what  it  consists. 
6.    Disturbance  of  the  balance. 

(1)  Introduced  parasites. 

(2)  Introduced  hosts. 

4. 

''  Continuous  "  vs. "  Discontinuous  "  spread. 
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C.  (Joo^^niphicnl  considerations. 

1.     ( 'oiili^iuoiis  vs.  iioii-conii^uous  coniil  rics. 
'2.    Natural  harriers. 

(t.    'l\)i)()^;rai)hy. 

h.    ( 'limale. 

D.  ImnuMlialc  facloi's  concerned  in  (lis(!ase  introduction. 

1.  A^(>nts. 

a.  Wind,  insects,  })irds,  etc.  —  not  important. 

b.  Man  most  important  agent. 

2.  Medium  on  wliich  introduced. 

(/.     IMant  j)ro»lucts  used  for  food  and  manufacture. 
/;.    Living  plants  or  plant  parts  used  for  propaga- 
tion. 

(1)  Most  important  source  of  new  diseases. 

(2)  Importing  agents. 

(a).    Office  of  foreign  seed  and  plant 

introduction. 
(h).    Commercial  interests. 

E.  Quarantine  agents. 

1.  Local  or  state  governments. 

2.  Federal  governments. 

F.  Quarantine  laws. 

1.  Federal. 

2.  State. 

II.    Inspection. 

A.  As  a  factor  in  quarantine  enforcement. 

B.  Market  inspection. 

C.  Field  inspection. 

D.  Police  power. 

Reason  for  instituting  quarantines.  —  Any  particular  plant  disease 
or  pest  is  usually  not  cosmopolitan  in  the  beginning  of  its  history,  but 
has  a  more  or  less  fimited  range  in  certain  countries  or  regions.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  due  to  the  activities  of  man  in  transporting  plants  or 
plant  parts  from  one  country  to  another,  this  disease  is  Ukely  to  be 
carried  to  countries  where  it  has  hitherto  not  existed.  When  this 
happens,  the  introduced  parasite  sometimes  attacks  varieties  of  its  host 
which  have  been  introduced  ahead  of  it,  or  closely  related  species  which 
are  indigenous  to  the  new  country,  with  much  more  virulence  than  it 
ir.anifested  in  its  native  habitat.  Instances  are  on  record  in  which  havoc 
has  been  wrought  on  a  very  ini])ortant  crop  by  invaders  of  this  kind. 
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It  is  the  danger  of  such  ecoiioinic  losses  from  introduced  parasites  that 
has  led  governments  to  enact  quarantine  regulations  in  an  endeavor  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  diseases  and  pests  into  territory  not  yet  invaded. 

Biological  considerations.  Tn  attempting  to  limit  the  spread  of 
plant  diseases  by  means  of  tiuarantines,  a  knowledge  of  the  biology  (5) 
of  both  parasite  and  host  will  be  of  great  value. 

The  parasite.  —  In  studying  the  parasite  with  a  view  to  the  necessity 
and  feasibility  of  excluding  it  by  means  of  quarantine,  there  are  many 
things  that  nuist  be  considered.  The  nature  of  the  parasite  is  important. 
Is  it  a  slime  mold,  a  bacterium  or  a  fungus?  What  is  its  life  history? 
How  is  it  disseminated;  especially  is  it  carried  on  seed  or  other  propagat- 
ing stock?  If  so,  is  it  carried  externally  or  internally,  as  spores  or 
mycelium,  etc.?  (See  Chapter  \'III.)  Its  native  home  and  its  present 
geographical  distribution  should  be  known.  Its  prevalence  and  viru- 
lence in  its  former  habitat  an^  of  interest,  although  tliese  do  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  how  serious  it  will  be  if  introduced  into  new  territory. 
The  parasite  should  be  studied  carefully  as  to  its  environmental  relations. 
Climate  is  a  very  important  factor  in  determining  the  range  of  a  disease 
and  the  probability  of  its  becoming  a  menace  if  introduced  into  a  new 

country. 

The  host.  —  The  native  home  of  the  host,  of  course,  was  probably  the 
same  as  that  of  the  parasite.  Its  present  distribution,  if  it  is  cultivated 
by  man,  may  be  quite  different  from  the  present  distribution  of  the 
parasite,  provided  it  was  carried  by  man  to  new  countries  without 
taking  its  parasite  along  with  it.  The  economic  value  of  the  host  is 
of  great  importance.  If  the  value  is  little  or  nothing,  it  may  not  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  a  quarantine.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  of  great 
economic  value,  then  a  quarantine  may  be  imperative  in  order  to  pre- 
vent enormous  loss.  The  varietal  susceptibility  of  the  hosts  should  be 
known,  especially  if  new  varieties  of  the  original  host  have  been  developed 
by  breeding  in  the  absence  of  the  parasite.  If  close  relatives  of  the 
host  exist  in  the  region  to  which  the  parasite  is  introduced,  these  rela- 
tives may  prove  to  be  less  resistant  than  the  original  host.  Therefore, 
in  view  of  the  above  facts,  a  careful  biological  study  of  the  host  and 
closely  related  species  and  varieties  should  be  made  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  a  quarantine  against  any  parasite  liable  to  be 
introduced. 

''  Biological  equilihrium."  —  In  their  discussion  of  the  biological 
basis  of  foreign  plant  quarantine,  Orton  and  Beattie  (5)  use  the  term 
"  biological  equilibrium  "  to  indicate  the  condition  that  exists  where  a 
particular  parasite  has  been  living  upon  a  host  for  so  long  that,  due 
either  to  a  reduction  of  toxicity  on  the  part  of  the  parasite  or  an  increase 
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of  iTsistann^  mi  the  ]k\\\  of  l  he  hosl ,  or  hoi  li,  ;i  sl.-ilc  of  affairs  lias  coiiKi 
to  |)nss  in  wliicli  (lie  paiasitc  is  endemic,  l)Ut  seldom  or  never  produces 
an  epidemic;  that  is,  llie  |)arasile,  while  always  present  on  Ihe  host,  is 
mildl\'  parasitic  and  of  relatively  little  economic  importance.  The 
attainment  of  this  state  of  e(|uilil)iium  is  an  evolutionary  process  and 
roquirc^s  such  a  Ion*;-  time  tjiat  if  a  |)arasite  should  he  introduced  into  a 
region  whei-e  congenial  hosts  aic  pi-esent,  enormous  damage,  (;ven  to  \\u\ 
extinction  of  tiie  susce|)t  ihle  host ,  might  occur  heforc  a  state  of  biological 
balance*  would  l)e  reach(>d. 

(iranting  that  in  nature  this  state  of  ('({uilihrium  has  been  n;achod, 
there  are  several  ways  in  which  the  balance  may  be  disturbed  as  follows: 
(a)  A  parasite  brought  into  a  new  country  is  able  to  attack  a  certain 
species  native  to  this  region  with  more  virulence  than  it  attacked  its 
original  host  in  its  native  habitat.  An  example  of  this  is  the  chestnut- 
bark  disease,  caused  by  Eiidolhia  parasitica,  which  was  introduced  from 
Asia  and  has  almost  exterminated  the  native  chestnuts  in  America. 
(6)  Man's  habit  of  carrying  agricultural  plants  from  one  country  to 
another  has  introduced  hosts  to  regions  where  new  parasites  attack  them 
as  in  case  of  the  downy  mildew,  caused  by  Sclerospora  jjhilippinensis 
Weston,  which  attacks  maize,  an  introduced  plant,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  (c)  Another  phase  of  disturbed  balance  brought  about  by 
introduced  hosts  is  illustrated  by  the  asparagus  plant  and  its  rust,  caused 
by  Puccinia  asparagi  D.  C.  In  this  case  the  host  was  brought  to 
America  from  Europe  without  its  parasitic  rust.  After  long  cultivation 
and  the  development  of  new  varieties  in  this  country,  the  rust  was  finally 
introduced  and  threatened  to  destroy  asparagus  culture  here  until  new 
strains  of  the  host  plant  were  brought  in  from  Europe  where  the  state 
of  equihbrium  had  long  existed  and  resistant  strains  of  asparagus  were 
to  be  found. 

''  Continuous  "  vs.  "  Discontinuous  "  spread.  —  Butler  (1)  has  used 
the  terms  "  continuous  spread  "  and  "  discontinuous  spread  "  to  apply 
to  the  more  or  less  slow  and  gradual  natural  spread  within  a  given 
region,  and  to  the  long  jump  from  one  country  or  zone  to  another, 
respectively.  An  example  of  the  former  type  of  spread  is  the  chestnut 
blight  fungus,  wdiich  has  spread  by  natural  means  from  the  point  or 
points  of  original  introduction  into  this  country  until  it  has  almost 
reached  the  limits  of  distribution  of  its  host.  A  phase  of  continuous 
spread  is  illustrated  by  fire-blight  which,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Gossard  and  Walton  (3),  may  spread  from  south  to  north  each  spring 
following  the  seasonal  blossoming  of  the  fruit  trees  which  it  attacks. 
The  discontinuous  type  of  spread  is  illustrated  by  the  white  pine  blister 
rust  fungus,  Cronarlium  ribicola  ¥.  de  Wal.,  which  was  introduced  from 
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Europe  into  North  America  by  making  the  lon^  juiiip  across  the  Athintic 
Ocean,  and  also  by  the  original  introduction  of  tlie  chestnut  bUglit  from 
Asia  to  America. 

Evidently  the  discontinuous  type  of  spread  is  the  more  readily 
amenable  to  control  by  quarantine  methods  because  diseases  which  are 
spread  in  this  manner  are  nearly  always  carried  by  man  on  plants  or 
plant  parts.  It  is  true  that  diseases  scattered  by  the  continuous  type 
of  spread  are  sometimes  also  carried  by  man,  but  in  this  type  there  is 
always  the  spread  by  natural  agents  which  quarantine  cannot  reach. 

Geographical  considerations.  —  It  is  obvious  that  the  spread  of  plant 
diseases  between  contiguous  countries  which  offer  a  similar  environment 
is  just  as  likely  to  occur  by  the  continuous  type  of  spread  as  is  the 
distribution  of  diseases  within  a  country,  since  political  boundaries 
b(^tween  such  countries  offer  no  obstacle  to  such  spread.  Between 
non-contiguous  countries,  however,  the  spread  is  necessarily  of  the 
discontinuous  type,  unless  the  two  countries  happen  to  be  on  the  same 
continent,  offer  a  similar  environment,  and  are  separated  only  by  an- 
other country  through  which  continuous  spread  may  take  place.  Plant 
quarantines  are  apt  to  be  more  effective  between  non-contiguous 
countries,  although  they  are  frequently  established  between  contiguous 
countries  or  even  between  parts  of  the  same  country.  Diseases  like 
potato  wart  which  depend  almost  wholly  upon  man's  operations  for 
dissemination  can  be  effectively  restricted  by  rigorous  quarantine 
measures.  The  potato  wart  disease  has  spread  but  little  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  small  area  in  Pennsylvania  where  it  was  first  discovered 
in  this  country.  Even  a  disease  such  as  white  pine  blister-rust  which 
spreads  readily  in  nature,  may  be  retarded  in  its  spread  by  quarantine 
between  contiguous  countries  or  parts  of  the  same  country  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  disseminated  extensively  on  propagating  stock  shipped 
from  place  to  place. 

The  natural  barriers  which  may  intervene  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
plant  diseases  arc  of  two  kinds,  topographic  and  climatic.  The  chief 
topographic  factors  are  oceans,  deserts  and  mountain  ranges.  Large 
bodies  of  water  are  undoubtedly  effective  barriers,  and  mountains  may 
be  so,  but  definite  information  on  the  latter  is  not  at  hand.  Climate  and 
weather  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  life  of  parasites  (see 
Chapter  V),  and  probably  climatic  factors  act  as  barriers  in  many  cases. 

An  interesting  but  baffling  case  is  that  of  the  stripe  rust  fungus, 
Puccinia  glumarum  (Schmidt)  Erik.  &  Henn.  This  fungus  has  been 
known  in  the  western  United  States  since  1915  and  there  are  evidences 
that  it  has  been  present  in  the  Pacific  coast  region  for  a  much  longer 
time.     To  date  this  rust  has  never  been  reported  east  of  a  Une  running 
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iiortli  ;m<l  soiiili  mIoiiu,  I  lie  (';isi('iri  fool  hills  of  I  lie  Kocky  Mountains,  mikI 
the  l>l;i('k  1 1  ill  iv.uioii  of  Soiiili  Djikol.'i.  Wliv  lliis  (liscasc  lias  ncvcT 
spn^ad  far! her  (>ast\var(l  into  tlic  ^rcal  wlical  region  of  the  Middles  West 
is  a  (iiflicult  (lucstion.  Pcrhajjs  the  ^rcat  plains  region  offers  ju.sl  the 
li^lil  climatic  or  toj)o«i;i-aj)liic  conditions  oc  a  conil)in:it  ion  of  these  to 
act  as  a  barrier.  Possibly  there  is  some  other  factor  concerned  in  this 
cas(\ 

Immediate  factors  concerned  in  disease  introduction.  -  The  im- 
niediat(*  agents  conccM'ned  in  tlu^  introduction  of  a  new  disease  are  of 
two  ^(MKM'al  t\p(^s,  namely,  those  which  act  in  nature  such  as  wind, 
birds,  insects,  vie;  and  man.  \\'iiil(>  in  nature  some  diseases  are  dis- 
seminated by  wind,  inscn-ts,  etc.,  this  method  of  spread  is  mostly  of  the 
continuous  typ(^  and  these  aj2;ents  are  probably  not  of  great  importance 
in  the  long-jump  ty])e  of  sj)r(>a(l.  In  the  latter,  man  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  agent. 

The  medium  on  which  pathogenes  are  introduced  is  nearly  always 
some  plant  or  plant  part.  This  medium  may  be  considered  under  two 
general  heads:  (a)  plant  products  used  for  food  or  manufacture,  and 
(6)  living  plants  or  plant  parts  used  for  propagation.  The  former  is 
of  little  danger  unless  the  products  are  diverted  from  their  original 
destination  and  used  for  propagation.  The  latter  is  the  chief  source 
of  all  our  introduced  diseases. 

The  chief  importing  agents  of  propagating  stock  are  (a)  The  Office 
of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (6),  and  (6)  commercial  interests.  The  former 
agency  takes  such  extreme  precautions  with  all  the  stock  imported 
under  its  direction  that  there  is  little  or  no  likelihood  of  bringing  in  any 
dangerous  disease  on  such  importations.  Practically  all  of  the  serious 
diseases  thus  far  brought  into  this  or  any  other  country  have  come  in 
on  propagating  stock  imported  by  commercial  interests.  It  is  chiefly 
by  reason  of  such  traffic  that  quarantines  have  become  a  necessity  as 
one  important  agency  in  the  control  of  plant  diseases. 

Quarantine  agents  and  laws.  —  Th(^  agents  endowed  with  authority 
to  institute  quarantines  are  the  State  and  Federal  Governments.  The 
former  makes  laws  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  diseases  and  pests 
from  outside  sources  into  its  own  territory  or  from  one  part  of  the  state 
into  another  part.  The  Federal  Government  enacts  quarantine  legis- 
lation to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  diseases  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  can  also  promulgate  interstate  quarantine  regulations.  To 
meet  the  need  for  exclusion  of  plant  diseases  which  might  be  introduced 
from  foreign  countries  into  this  country  the  United  States  Government 
enacted  the  Federal  Quarantine  Act  of  1912  and  subsequent  amend- 
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inonts.  This  act  ^ives  the*  Secretary  of  Agriculture  power  to  pro- 
mulgate orders  forbidding  the  importation  into  tiie  United  States  of 
any  plants,  plant  parts,  or  plant  products  which  he  shall  determine 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  any 
dangerous  plant  disease  or  pest.  However,  provision  is  made  for  the 
importation  of  plants  or  plant  parts  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  experimental  or  scientific  purposes  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  to  guard  against  bringing  in  diseases  or  pests.  Interstate 
quarantine  against  plant  diseases  or  insect  pests  is  provided  for  under 
acts  of  August  20,  1912,  and  March  4,  1917,  which  stipulate  that  when- 
ever a  plant  disease  or  pest  is  introduced  into  or  exists  in  a  limited  area 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  promulgate  such  quarantine  and  inspection  regulations  as 
seem  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  plant  diseases  into  un- 
infested  territory.  The  various  states  also  have  passed  quarantine  and 
inspection  laws  modeled  largely  after  the  Federal  acts. 

Inspection.  —  Inspection  of  plants  and  plant  parts  for  the  presence 
of  diseases  or  pests  has  become  one  of  the  extensive  and  important 
phases  of  control.  There  are  three  types  or  phases  of  inspection,  each 
of  which  fills  a  particular  need  and  is  of  great  importance  if  the  campaign 
against  plant  diseases  and  pests  is  to  be  made  effective.  These  three 
types  of  inspection,  or  perhaps  we  should  say,  three  different  fields  in 
which  inspection  has  been  instituted,  are  (a)  as  an  aid  in  enforcing 
quarantine  regulations,  (6)  market  inspection,  and  (c)  field  inspection 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  practice  of  better  control  methods. 

Inspection  a  factor  in  quarantine  enforcement.  —  As  a  factor  in  quaran- 
tine enforcement,  a  system  of  inspection  has  been  developed  whereby 
an  attempt  is  made  to  detect  and  detain  shipments  of  plants  or  plant 
parts  which  carry  dangerous  diseases  while  at  the  same  time  permitting 
the  entrance  of  clean  stock.  The  degree  to  which  this  inspection  can 
be  made  efficient  will  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  importation  of 
propagating  stock  can  be  permitted  without  too  great  danger  of  bringing 
in  serious  pests.  There  are,  however,  certain  things  which  tend  to 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  this  type  of  inspection.  These  are  the  facts 
that  some  parasites  are  carried  internally  and  are  impossible  of  detec- 
tion with  the  means  available  to  the  inspector;  and  that  even  though 
some  diseases  show  external  evidences  of  their  presence,  they  may  not 
be  very  prominent  and  may  escape  the  inspector's  notice,  since  the 
human  powers  of  observation  are  not  usually  100  per  cent  efficient. 

Market  inspection.  —  Government  inspectors  are  now  stationed  in  all 
large  cities.  It  is  their  duty  to  inspect  agricultural  produce,  especially 
fruits  and  vegetables,  with  the  purpose  of  eliminating,  as  far  as  possible, 
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tho  onorinous  losses  that  occur  in  perishable  products  duo  to  disease 
and  (l(H'ay.  'Phis  j)has(>  of  plant  pathology  is  (Hscaissed  in  detail  in 
Chapter  XI li. 

Field  insiH'ction.  —  \\\  iin|)()itanl  <yp<'  of  inspection  sei'vicu;  is  that; 
represiMited  by  the  county,  dishicl,  or  slate  hort  icultui'al  inspc^ctors, 
anion^  whose  duti(>s  is  llu^  inspection  of  private  preniis(;s,  esp(icially 
orchards  and  oth(>r  fruit  plantations,  with  the  view  of  lessening  the 
amount  of  disc^ase  through  the  (Micoui-.agcnient  of  better  and  more; 
rigidly  enforced  control  nu^asures. 

Police  power.  —  The  duties  involved  in  the  various  types  of  inspc^ction 
may  sometimes  be  combined  in  one  person.  For  example,  a  county 
horticultural  inspector  may  be  called  upon  to  act  in  case  of  quarantined 
propagative  stock  imported  into  his  territory,  to  inspect  nursery  stock 
grown  in  his  county,  or  to  inspect  orchards  for  evidence  of  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  in  ai)plying  proper  control  measures.  All  of 
these  duties  require  that  the  inspector  be  invested  with  police  authority 
to  enforce  his  rulings.  The  wielding  of  this  power  calls  for  tact  and  good 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  inspector.  Thus  a  good  inspector  must  be 
both  a  good  plant  pathologist  and  a  diplomat.  It  is  inevitable  that 
misunderstanding  and  conflict  should  arise  between  Governmental 
authority  and  private  interests  when  restrictions  are  imposed  by  quaran- 
tine regulations.  However,  strong  pleas  (4,  7)  have  been  made  for 
moderation  on  the  part  of  quarantine  authorities  and  for  cooperation 
between  private  and  governmental  interests,  so  that  it  seems  likely  that, 
as  time  goes  on  and  better  understanding  is  arrived  at  by  all  concerned, 
adjustments  will  take  place  whereby  diseases  may  be  successfully 
excluded  without  imposing  any  undue  hardships  upon  commercial 
interests. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Why  are  quarantines  sometimes  advisable? 

2.  What  biological  considerations  must  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a  quarantine  is  advisable? 

3.  In  what  sense  is  the  term  "  biological  equilibrium  "  used? 

4.  Discuss  "  continuous  "  versus  "  discontinuous  "  spread  of  disease  in  relation 
to  the  establishment  of  a  quarantine. 

5.  What  barriers  are  effective  in  preventing  the  natural  continuous  spread  of 
disease? 

6.  What  agencies  are  chief!}'  responsible  for  the  long-distance  introduction  of  a 
disease  into  a  country  where  it  has  hitherto  not  existed? 

7.  On  what  media  are  new  diseases  usually  brought  in? 

8.  Are  introduced  diseases  always  as  virulent  on  their  new  hosts  as  in  their 
original  habitat? 

9.  What  agencies  are  endowed  with  power  to  promulgate  quarantines? 
10.    What  machinery  is  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  quarantines? 
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CIIAPTKH    X 

'*SICK    SOIL" 

Th{^  ivvu]  ''  sick  soil  "  ;is  Ikmc  used  is  ;ij)i)li('(l  fo  llic  condition  wliicli 
sometimes  occurs  wIkmi  ;i  particular  ar(>a  of  land  will  not  produce;  a 
satisfactory  yi(^ld  of  a  (-(M-fain  crop  or  c?-o|)s.  This  condition  may  })c  duo 
to  any  one  or  more  of  scvc^-al  factors.  W  lieu  this  ''  sick  "  condition 
pertains  especially  to  a  particular  crop  the  soil  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
sick  for  this  crop  and  such  tei'nis  as''  wheat-sick  soil,"  "  flax-sick  soil," 
etc.,  are  used  to  imply  that  this  soil  will  not  produce  a  good  yield  of  this 
particular  crop.  The  soil  conditions,  both  normal  and  "  sick,"  as  here 
discussed  are  indicated  in  the  following  outline: 

I.    The  normal  soil. 

A.  Physical  and  chemical  properties. 

B.  Biological  properties. 

1.    Beneficial  soil  flora. 

a.    Bacteria  and  fungi. 
II.   Sick  soil. 

A.  Due  to  non-pathogenic  factors. 

B.  Due  to  plant  pathogenes. 

1.  Parasitic  soil  fungi. 

a.  Damping-off  fungi. 

b.  Wilt  fungi. 

c.  Koot-rot  fungi. 

d.  Miscellaneous. 

2.  Parasitic  soil  bacteria. 

3.  Parasitic  animal  life. 

C.  Control. 

1.  Soil  sterilization. 

2.  Crop  rotation. 

3.  Changing  soil  reaction. 

4.  Use  of  clean  seed. 

5.  Use  of  resistant  varieties. 

The  Normal  Soil 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  factors  involved  in  causing 
sick  soils,  let  us  consider  briefly,  by  w^ay  of  comparison,  those  conditions 
existing  in  what  is  considered  as  the  normal,  healthy  soil.     Of  course 
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the  physical  and  chemical  make-up  of  the  soil  play  an  important  part 
in  soil  fertility  and  productiveness,  but  at  this  point  we  wish  particularly 
to  call  attention  to  the  beneficial  microorganisms  which  are  indispens- 
able to  modern  agriculture  as  contrasted  with  th(^  harmful  organisms 
which  are  concerned  in  sick  soil  conditions.  The  soil  flora  consists 
chiefly  of  bacteria,  fungi  and  algae.  The  soil  also  contains  many  minute 
forms  of  animal  life  such  as  protozoa,  nemas  and  other  minute  forms 
which  should  be  mentioned  in  a  discussion  of  this  subject.  The  bacteria 
and  fungi  are  probably  of  much  more  importance  than  the  other  forms 
and  deserve  particular  mention  in  this  connection. 

Bacteria.  —  Students  of  botany  are  at  least  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  part  played  by  bacteria  in  the  decay  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil, 
and  especially  with  their  role  in  the  nitrogen  cycle  of  higher  plants. 
Bacteria,  as  well  as  the  molds,  are  concerned  with  the  decomposition  of 
cellulose  and  w^th  the  cleavage  and  fermentation  of  sugars,  starches  and 
gums.  They  probably  also  help  in  the  decomposition  of  fats  and  waxes 
found  in  vegetable  humus.  One  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
bacteria  in  the  soil  is  the  transformation  of  protein  substances,  in  several 
consecutive  steps,  into  ammonia,  nitrites  and  nitrates. 

Ammonification.  —  Certain  species  of  bacteria,  among  them  Bacillus 
mycoidcs,  are  able  to  secrete  enzymes  which  aid  in  breaking  proteins 
into  various  cleavage  products  such  as  peptones,  amino-acids,  carbon 
dioxide  and  ammonia. 

Nitrification.  —  It  has  been  established  that  certain  other  bacteria 
are  able  to  oxidize  ammonia  to  nitrites.  These  bacteria  are  designated 
nitrous  or  nitrite  bacteria.  Still  other  forms  known  as  nitric  or  nitrate 
bacteria  have  the  ability  to  carry  the  oxidation  a  step  further  and  form 
nitrates,  which  are  immediately  available  as  raw  food  materials  for  plant 
growth.  Recently  evidence  has  been  brought  forth  to  show  that  some 
plants  can  use  ammonia  directly  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  for  these 
further  steps  in  nitrification. 

Nitrogen-fixation.  —  There  are  two  types  of  bacteria  which  are  able 
to  fix  atmospheric  nitrogen  in  a  form  available  as  plant-food  material. 
Certain  forms  are  symbiotic,  as  the  well-known  nodule-forming  species 
on  leguminous  plants.  Other  species  are  know^n  to  live  symbiotically 
on  non-leguminous  plants.  Some  non-symbiotic  species,  both  aerobic 
and  anaerobic,  are  also  able  to  fix  free  nitrogen. 

Fungi.  —  Certain  molds  are  able  to  cause  an  accumulation  of  ammonia 
in  the  soil  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  ammonifying  bacteria.  Fungi  also  are  probably  more 
important  than  bacteria  in  the  decomposition  of  cellulose  in  the  soil. 

In  addition  to  the  beneficial  fungi  of  decay,  there  are  fungi  which  are 
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aRSOcint(Ml  wilh  I  ho  roots  of  livinp;  plaiils.  Tliis  relationship  is  known 
as  mycorli  1:^(1.  Tlicrc  arc  two  j^ciicral  lyjx's  of  ni^'corhi/a,  (,h(;  cdotrophic 
iypv  in  whicli  (he  fiin^;us  hyphac  allach  Ihonisclvcs  to  tho  surfaco  of 
roots  or  hvc  iii((>r-('('lhilaily,  and  the  rndolrophic  type  in  which  th(; 
hyi)ha(*  arc  int  la-ccihilai-  in  the  root  tissues.  It  has  bocn  claimed  that 
many  of  these  niyeorhizal  relationships  are  beneficial  and  (!ven  nec(!ssary 
to  the  life  of  the  hi^dier  plant.  Some  forest  trees,  it  is  said,  will  not  tlirive 
in  soil  devoid  of  the  sju'cial  fun^i  whieh  live  in  this  relationship  upon 
their  roots.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  claimed  (18)  that  many  of 
the  fungi  associated  with  the  roots  of  trees  are  parasitic  rather  than 
symbiotic  as  has  been  supposed. 

Sick  Soil 

There  are  many  different  factors  concerned  in  bringing  about  an 
abnormal,  unhealthy,  or  ''sick  "  condition  in  soils.  If  any  of  the  bene- 
ficial soil  organisms  mentioned  above  should  fail  to  function  properly, 
it  might  bring  about  a  condition  in  which  crop  plants  would  fail  to  grow 
and  produce  as  desired.  But  in  addition  to  the  failure  of  these  organisms 
to  perform  their  proper  function  there  are  other  unfavorable  conditions 
which  may  give  as  much  or  even  more  trouble.  These  factors  may  be 
grouped  under  two  heads,  namely,  (a)  sick  soils  due  to  non-pathogenic 
factors,  and  {h)  those  due  to  harmful  parasites. 

Non-pathogenic  factors.  —  Acid  and  alkaline  soils  have  been  blamed 
for  crop  failures  but  it  is  probable  that  these  conditions,  except  in  ex- 
treme cases,  do  not  act  directly  upon  the  crop  plants  but  rather  indirectly 
through  their  influence  upon  the  various  soil  microorganisms.  This 
influence  may  be  exerted  upon  either  the  beneficial  organisms  previously 
mentioned  or  the  harmful  organisms  discussed  below.  Of  course  there 
are  extreme  cases  of  alkali  soils,  nitre-sick  soils,  etc.,  where  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  direct  toxic  or  other  harmful  action  upon  crop  plants  due 
to  excess  of  these  soil  constituents. 

A  common  cause  of  soil  trouble  is  the  presence  of  too  much  cellulose- 
containing  material  in  the  soil.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  the  addition  of  straw  to  the  soil  cuts  down  the  yield  the  first  year. 
It  is  now  known  that  the  organisms  which  bring  about  the  early  stages 
of  decay  in  cellulose  draw  heavily  upon  the  available  supply  of  nitrogen 
in  the  soil  and  thus  compete  with  the  crop  plants  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  latter  (1,  6,  19).  The  common  practice  of  burning  the  straw  in 
wheat  farming  sections  overcomes  this  immediate  effect  but  is  a  harmful 
practice  in  the  long  run  because  the  humus  content  of  the  soil  is  not 
properly  built  up  and  conserved. 
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Plant  pathogenes.  —  Wliilc  the  plant  patliologist  has  to  be  cognizant 
of  the  various  factors  governing  soil  prockictivity  discussed  al)ove,  these 
phases  of  the  subject  are  not  his  special  field.  The  study  of  the  group 
of  soil  bacteria  concerned  with  ammonification,  nitrification,  nitrogen- 
fixation,  etc.,  belongs  especially  to  the  bacteriologist,  and  the  study  of 
the  other  non-pathogenic  in(hienc(*s  falls  either  in  the  field  of  the  soil 
bacteriologists  or  in  the  Held  of  other  soil  specialists.  While  all  of  these 
phases  of  the  subject  may  overlap  to  some  ext(»nt,  the  particular  phase  of 
the  problem  which  falls  more  especially  within  the  field  of  plant  pathology 
has  to  do  with  the  investigation  of  the  pathogenic  organisms  found  in 
the  soil.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  soil  sickness  which  was 
formerly  attributed  to  various  other  causes  is  really  due  to  specific 
parasites  which  live  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  in  the  soil,  espe- 
cially on  plant  debris,  and  render  such  infested  soil  incapable  of  producing 
satisfactorily  the  crops  which  are  susceptible  to  these  specific  organisms. 
BoUey  (3)  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  attention  forcibly  to  such  ''  sick 
soil  "  conditions  and  point  out  the  relation  of  root  parasites  to  this  type 
of  crop  failure. 

Damping-ofif  fungi.  —  A  serious  trouble  often  encountered,  especially 
in  seed  beds,  in  greenhouses  or  under  other  circumstances  where  large 
numbers  of  plants  are  grown  under  crowded  conditions  with  high 
humidity  and  poor  ventilation,  is  a  sudden  rotting  off  and  lopping  over 
of  seedlings,  usually  known  as  damping-off.  There  are  several  different 
fungi  which  may  cause  damping-off.  Some  of  the  most  common  are 
species  of  Pijthium,  Corticium  and  Fusarium.  Some  other  genera  which 
have  sometimes  caused  damping-off  are  Botrytis,  Trichoderma,  Pesta- 
lozzia,  Sderotinia  and  Phytophfhora. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  causes  of  damping-off  and  one  of  the 
earliest  studied  is  Pythium  deharyanum.  This  fungus  is  frequently  met 
with  in  greenhouses  and  seed  beds  of  various  kinds,  not  only  in  gardening 
sections,  but  frequently  in  forest  nurseries.  For  more  detailed  discussion 
of  this  fungus  see  page  225  in  Part  II.  The  Rhizoctonia  fungus,  Cor- 
ticium vagum,  is  a  serious  cause  of  damping-off'  in  seedlings  as  well  as  a 
cause  of  root-rot  and  other  troubles  in  various  plants.  (See  Potato 
Rhizoctonia  in  Part  II.)  The  genus  Fusarium  contains  an  enormous 
number  of  species,  some  of  which  cause  damping-off'  and  a  large  number 
of  which  cause  wilts,  rots,  and  other  troubles  mentioned  below. 

Wilt  fungi.  —  The  genera  Fusarium  and  Vcrticillium  contain  some  of 
the  most  common  species  of  wilt-producing  fungi.  Rhizoctonia  some- 
times also  produces  a  wilting  in  addition  to  other  symptoms.  Fusarium 
oxysporuin  produces  a  well  known  potato  wilt,  F.  lini  causes  wilting  of 
flax,  and  F.  niveum  is  the  cause  of  wilt  in  watermelons.     Cabbage  yellows 
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is  due  lo  l'\  cofH/lnlind/ix,  .'»  will  of  I oiii.'iloos  is  oausod  })y  F.  Ji/rojx'r.siciy 
and  spinach  will  is  due  lo  /''.  spituinn.  Pliml  p.'illiolo^ical  literature 
contains  i-(>f(M-cnccs  to  inan\'  other  will  discnscs  caiiscd  l)y  sjx'cics  of 
Fusdriuni.  VcrticiUi inii  (illxKilrin/i  is  llic  cause  of  a  will,  disease  of 
potatoes  which  in  certain  regions  ouhanks  tho  I'usariuni  wilt  of  p(jt,at.o 
in  (M'onoinic  inij)()i"lan('e.  This  same  sjx'cies  of  Vcrlicilliuni  also  causes 
a  wilt  of  e,ii;«z;-plant ,  cucui'hils  and  olhei'  plants. 

Root-rot  fungi.  Thei-e  aic  many  sp(^ci(\s  of  funfj;i  which  have  tlui 
ability  to  caus(^  root-rot  in  j)lants.  Anion^  the  p^enera  containing  root- 
rotting  speciesan*  IlcbnifUhosporiiitn,  Fusariuni,  Jthizocionia,  CorLiciuniy 
Ophioholus,  Gih!)cr('ll(i,  Thichirid,  Sclcrotinia  and  Armillaria. 

Bolley  (3),  in  1918,  stated  that  in  North  Dakota  wheat  sickness  had 
become  a  common  con(iition  of  the  soils  in  that  p;reat  wheat-growing 
region,  lie  claiuKMl  that  th.(^  falling-off  in  quantity  and  quaHty  of  the 
wlunU  produced  there  was  due  more  to  wheat  parasites  than  to  a  de- 
pletion of  soil  fertility  due  to  constant  cropping  to  wheat  as  was  the 
general  opinion  at  that  time.  Among  the  fungi  which  he  claimed  were 
responsible  for  this  wheat-sick  condition  are  species  of  Fusarium, 
Hclminthosporium,  Alternaria,  Macrosporium,  Colletotrichum  and 
Cephalothecium.  Probably  not  all  of  the  fungi  isolated  by  Bolley  are 
strongly  parasitic  on  wheat  roots,  but  some  of  them,  especially  Fusarium 
and  Ilclminthosporiufu,  have  been  shown  b}^  other  and  later  investiga- 
tions to  be  all  that  Bolley  claimed  for  them. 

Henry  (10)  has  recently  shown  that  Helminthosporium  sativum, 
Fusarium  graminearum  (Gibberella  saubinetii)  and  F.  moniliforme  are 
among  the  most  virulently  pathogenic  organisms  attacking  the  roots 
of  wheat.  During  the  last  ten  years  a  number  of  papers  have  been 
written  on  various  phases  of  the  root-rot  problem  in  wheat  and  corn 
(2,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  24).  The  Take-all  disease  of  wheat  is  caused 
by  Ophiobolus  cariccti  (14)  which  works  mainly  in  the  roots.  The  dry 
root-rot  of  beans  is  due  to  Fusarium  martii  phaseoli  (5).  A  serious  root- 
rot  of  peas  is  caused  by  Aphanomyces  euteiches  Drechsler. 

The  Rhizoctonia  fungus,  Corticium  vagum,  is  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  root-rot  trouble  among  cultivated  plants.  Peltier  (20)  has 
reported  that  Rhizoctonia  attacks  a  large  number  of  truck  crops, 
among  them  the  following:  beet,  bean,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery, 
cucumber,  eggplant,  horseradish,  lettuce,  muskmelon,  pepper,  radish, 
squash,  sweet  potato,  pea,  parsnip,  potato  and  tomato.  The  violet 
root-rot  of  potato,  onion,  asparagus,  carrots,  clover  and  many  other 
plants  is  due  to  Rhizoctonia  crocorum.  A  root-rot  of  beans,  horse- 
radish, tobacco  and  watermelon  is  caused  by  Thielavia  basicola.  Species 
of  Sclcrotinia  cause   root-rots  in   such   plants  as  clover  and    carrots. 
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Ar miliaria  mellea  causes  the  well-known  root-rot  of  both  fruit  trees  and 
forest  trees. 

This  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  the  larj:;('  number  cited  serves 
to  show  the  extreme  importance  of  the  root -rot  funj^i  as  a  cause  of  sick 
soils. 

Miscellaneous  soil  fungi.  —  In  addition  to  those  soil  fun^i  which 
may  be  designated  as  damping-off,  wilt-producing  or  root-rotting  fungi, 
there  are  others  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  which  persist  in  the  soil  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  and  which  should  be  mentioned  here. 
Examples  of  some  of  these  fungi  are  the  onion  smut  fungus,  Urocystis 
cepulae,  the  cabbage  club-root  organism,  Plasmodiophora  hrassicae  and 
the  potato  wart  parasite,  Synchytriuni  cndohioticuni  (see  description  of 
club-root  in  Part  11). 

Parasitic  soil  bacteria.  —  Apparently  there  are  not  as  many  parasitic 
bacteria  as  then^  are  fungi  which  live  indefinitely  in  the  soil,  yet  there 
are  a  number  of  bacterial  diseases  of  plants,  the  causal  organisms  of 
which  can  live  for  some  time  in  the  soil.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  bacterial  brown  rot  of  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  other  plants 
caused  by  Bacterium  solanacearum,  the  soft  rot  of  vegetables  due  to 
Bacillus  cartororus,  and  the  crown-gall  organism.  Bacterium  tutnefaciens. 

Nematodes.  —  The  eelworms  or  nemas  are  the  source  of  a  great 
deal  of  soil  sickness.  T\\v  most  important  types  of  eelworm  diseases 
are  the  root-rot  caused  by  Heterodera  radicicola,  the  leaf,  stem  and  bulb 
trouble  due  to  Tylenchus  dipsaci,  the  wheat-gall  disease  caused  by 
Tylenchus  tritici  and  the  sugar-beet  disease  due  to  Heterodera  schachtii. 

Control.  —  There  are  several  methods  of  control  especially  adapted 
to  sick  soil  troubles  due  to  parasitic  organisms.  Some  of  the  more 
important  of  these  are  soil  sterilization,  crop  rotation,  changing  the  soil 
reaction,  the  use  of  clean  seed  and  the  introduction  of  resistant  varieties 
of  crop  plants. 

iSo//  sterilization.  —  This  method  consists  in  using  chemicals  or  heat 
to  destroy  completely  all  parasitic  organisms  in  the  soil.  It  can  be 
used  advantageously  in  the  greenhouse  and  in  seed  beds  but  has  prac- 
tical limitations  in  dealing  with  field  crops.  This  method  is  discussed 
briefly  in  Chapter  VII. 

Crop  rotation.  —  The  usefulness  of  this  method  of  eliminating  sick 
soil  conditions  rests  upon  the  fact  that  many  of  these  deleterious  or- 
ganisms will  gradually  die  out  if  the  susceptible  crop  is  not  grown  on 
the  infested  soil  for  a  number  of  years.  The  most  important  thing  to 
know  in  this  connection  is  the  length  of  time  an  organism  will  live  in 
the  soil  in  the  absence  of  its  host  crop.  Crop  rotation  is  a  fundamental 
agricultural  practice  but  the  presence  of  a  long-lived  sick  soil  organism 
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in  a  field  may  nocossitafo  a  longer  rolntion  cycle  flinn  would  otherwise 
h(^  us(m1. 

CfuuKjifuj  the  soil  irmiion.  Tlicrc  [\vv  scjinc  (;as{'s  in  \vlii(;]i  llic  growth 
of  :i  |)articul:ir  organism  is  favored  hy  (certain  chemical  condilions  of 
the  soil  and  hindered  oi-  inhibited  l)y  olher  c()n(hlions.  For  example, 
\\\v  ('al)l)a,L!;(>  ('lul)-roo(  oi'^anisni  thiixcs  Ix'ller  in  a  soniewhal  acid  soil 
than  it  does  in  an  alkaline  soil.  In  this  case  it  is  possible,  by  adding 
lime,  to  correct  the  acidity  of  tlie  soil  so  that  it  is  rendered  unsuitabk;  for 
th(>  growth  of  (he  club-rool  parasite^  without  affcH^tin^  the  host  adversely. 

Clean  seed.  —  Many  of  th(»  organisms  involved  in  sick  soil  conditions 
are  already  present  as  native  inhabitants  of  the  virgin  soil.  Other  sick 
soil  organisms  are  not  native  but  are  introduced  in  one  way  or  another, 
often  many  years  after  the  soil  has  been  put  under  cultivation.  The 
chief  way  in  which  such  organisms  are  introduced  is  on  diseased  seed. 
C'areful  selection  or  treatment  of  seed  liable  to  carry  these  disease- 
producing  organisms  will  oftentimes  prevent  the  introduction  of  serious 
sick  soil  diseases. 

Resistant  varieties.  —  This,  of  course,  is  a  method  of  combating 
disease  which  is  to  be  recommended  wherever  feasible.  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  use  of  this  method  in  fighting  sick  soil  diseases  is  that 
of  the  development  of  yellows-resistant  varieties  of  cabbage  in  Wis- 
consin during  recent  years. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  practices,  there  are  certain  other 
methods  which  may  be  an  aid  in  particular  instances.  These  will  be 
discussed  in  connection  with  any  of  these  soil-infesting  diseases  that  are 
taken  up  in  detail  in  Part  11. 
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1.  Mention  the  factors  which  make  a  soil  normal  for  ordinary  plant  growth. 

2.  Mention  the  chief  types  of  beneficial  soil  flora  and  explain  how  and  why  they 
are  beneficial. 

3.  What  two  general  types  of  factors  may  make  a  soil  "  sick  "? 

4.  Mention  several  types  or  groups  of  fungi  which  are  responsible  for  sick  soil 
conditions. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  such  terms  as  "  wheat-sick  soil,"  "  flax-sick  soil,"  "  cab- 
bage-sick soil  "? 

6.  When  a  certain  soil  fails  longer  to  produce  a  crop  of  wheat  or  any  other  culti- 
vated crop,  does  that  fact  necessarily  mean  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  exhausted? 

7.  Name  some  fungi  which  may  make  the  soil  sick  for  wheat;  for  flax;  for  cab- 
bage;  for  coniferous  forest-tree  seedlings. 

8.  Discuss  control  measures  for  sick  soil  conditions. 
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CIIAPTIOK    X[ 
DISEASE    RESISTANCE    AND    IMMUNITY   IN    PLANTS  "" 

Tli(»  sclcclioii  Mild  hrcM'diii^  of  plants  resistant  or  iirnnuiic  to  disease 
afTords  on(>  of  \\\v  most  |)i-ofit;d)l('  and  promising  lines  of  woi'k  in  tfu; 
whole  field  of  plant-disease  control.  Siicli  methods  of  controlling  dis- 
eases as  spraying-,  s(»ed  disinfection,  surgery  and  all  thci  other  methods 
discussed  in  previous  chapters  are  expensive  and  soHietinuis  inefficient 
moans  of  combating!;  ))lant  diseases.  All  these  various  methods  arc 
www  expedients  to  which  we  must  resort  because,  at  pn^sent,  we  have 
no  b(Mt(M-  way  of  contendinj^  with  the  various  maladies  which  take  toll 
of  our  crops.  If  we  could  find  or  develop  varieties  of  plants  immune  to 
all  diseases  and  at  the  same  time  possessing  all  the  commercially  de- 
sirable quahties,  we  could  dispense  with  spraying  and  the  other  ex- 
pensive and  profit-eating  control  practices  which  are  now  necessary 
in  order  to  grow  crops  reasonably  free  from  disease.  However,  the 
task  of  securing  resistant  or  immune  varieties  of  crop  plants  is  a  long 
and  arduous  one  and  we  cannot  hope  to  be  rid  immediately  and  entirely 
of  the  necessity  for  using  many  of  the  expedients  just  mentioned. 
While  many  notable  successes  have  already  been  achieved  by  plant 
pathologists  and  plant  breeders  in  the  development  of  resistant  and 
immune  varieties,  an  enormous  amount  of  work  remains  to  be  done 
before  we  can  begin  even  to  approach  the  final  goal.  Some  of  the  items 
which  are  of  interest  in  a  discussion  of  this  topic  are :  (a)  the  advantages 
of  the  use  of  resistant  and  immune  varieties  over  other  methods  of 
disease  control;  (6)  the  basis  of  resistance  and  immunity  in  plants; 
(c)  disease-resistant  versus  disease-escaping  plants;  (d)  the  means  of 
securing  resistant  or  immune  varieties;  (e)  the  genetics  of  resistance  and 
immunity;  and  (/)  the  difficulties  met  in  developing  resistant  varieties. 

Advantages  of  Immunity.  —  There  are  several  reasons  why  it  is 
desirable  to  find  resistant  varieties  of  plants  which  can  be  substituted 
for  the  more  susceptible  ones,  (a)  In  some  cases  it  has  never  been 
possible  to  secure  adequate  and  satisfactory  control  by  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary practices  in  use.  In  such  cases  the  development  of  resistant  va- 
rieties makes  control  possible  where  it  was  previously  impossible  or 
only  partially  and  unsatisfactorily  accomphshed  by  the  other  means 
available.  The  fire-blight  of  pears  and  other  pome  fruits  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  disease.  Heretofore  this  disease  has  been  fought 
largely  by  the  expedient  of  cutting  out  diseased  parts,  a  process  which  is 
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expensive  and  one  which  can  never  be  guarantccti  completely  to  eradi- 
cate the  disease.  Recently,  resistant  pear  stocks  have  bei^n  discovered 
which,  while  not  bearing  desirable  fruits,  nevertheless  can  be  used  for 
root  and  trunk  framework  on  which  to  top- work  desirabk?  varieties. 
This  gives  a  tree  which  can  never  be  kiUed  outright  by  the  bhght.  It 
is  probably  only  a  matter  of  time  until  fruit  qualities  will  be  improved 
to  such  an  extent  that  even  the  fruit-bearing  branches  may  also  be 
immune  to  blight.  The  black  stem  rust  of  wheat  is  another  example  of 
a  disease  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  controlled  by  any  of  the  other 
methods.  Attempts  to  control  it  by  removing  the  alternate  host,  the 
barberry,  have  been  partially  successful  but  probably  will  ncn^er  be 
entirely  effective  because  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  all  barberry  plants, 
especially  where  they  have  escaped  from  cultivation,  and  also  because 
of  the  probability  of  uredospores  being  carried  long  distances  by  winds. 
In  view  of  these  facts  the  development  of  resistant  varieties  of  wheat 
seems  to  be  the  most  promising  method  of  controlling  this  rust.  (6)  In 
other  cases  where  control  is  possible  by  one  or  more  of  the  methods  other 
than  the  use  of  resistant  varieties,  the  cost  of  control  or  other  difficulties 
may  be  such  that  attempts  at  prevention  by  these  means  are  not  always 
justified.  Growers  sometimes  do  not  feel  that  they  can  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  an  elaborate  spray  schedule  for  certain  fruit  diseases  which  do 
not  occur  every  year  but  are  prevalent  only  at  irregular  intervals  which 
are  unpredictable  in  advance.  They  feel  that  they  can  take  a  chance 
on  sustaining  considerable  loss  once  in  several  years  rather  than  meet 
the  certain  expense  of  a  regular  control  program  each  year.  If  immune 
varieties  were  available  the  occasional  loss  could  be  eliminated  without 
spending  the  large  amounts  each  year  for  protection.  In  other  words 
they  could  eliminate  the  yearly  premium  which  they  have  to  pay  for 
insurance  against  losses,  (c)  In  still  other  instances  where  certain 
measures  may  be  effective  in  controlling  the  disease,  the  treatment 
causes  injury  to  the  host  which  offsets  the  gain  derived  from  disease 
control.  Certain  seed  treatments  for  the  cereal  smuts  cause  serious 
injury  to  the  seed,  and  some  spray  materials  injure  the  fruit  and  foliage 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  questionable  w^hether  the  remedy  is  not 
worse  than  the  disease,  (d)  Even  in  those  cases  where  disease  control 
by  other  methods  is  both  possible  and  profitable,  if  imnmne  varieties 
of  suitable  quaUty  were  available  the  profits  might  be  increased  by  the 
elimination  of  the  expense  of  other  control  measures.  Thus  from  every 
point  of  view  the  development  and  use  of  resistant  or  immune  varieties 
of  crop  plants  is  highly  desirable. 

Nature  of  disease  resistance.  —  Perhaps  no  phase  of  plant  pathology 
has  received  more  attention  or  has  been  more  difficult  of  solution  than 
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tho  qursfion  as  in  I  he  h.isis  of  resistance  and  siisc('i)lil)ili<y  to  disoase 
in  plants.  Much  work  lias  Ix'cn  done  and  many  lines  of  invest ij^at ion 
ha\'c  Ix'cn  cai'iicd  oiil  nioic  oi'  less  t  lioroii^lily,  hut  the  problem  is  yet. 
far  from  uhimate  solution,  'i'hei-e  are  so  luany  dilTerent.  (Iejz;rees  of 
resistance,  real  oi'  apj)ai-ent,  that,  it  seoms  evident  that  no  one  factor  is 
i-esponsil)le  in  all  cases.  l''oi-  conx'enience  in  discussion,  all  disease  re- 
sistance in  i)lants  may  \)v.  consid(>red  under  two  h(^ads,  (a)  apparent 
resistance^  and  (b)  true  r(\sistanc(\  'I'lu^  first  of  these  may  b(;  inter- 
pretcul  to  include  all  easels  in  which,  for  some  incidental  reason,  en- 
vironmental or  otherwise,  plants  which  normally  would  be  expect(;d 
to  l)(H'om(^  diseased  escape  or  avoid  disease.  The  second  class  includes 
all  cases  in  which  resistance  is  due  to  some  characteristic,  physiological 
or  structural,  inherent  in  the  plant  itself.  This  classification  is  only 
tentative  and  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  b(^tween  the  two 
classes;  first,  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  all  the  factors 
involved;  and  secondly,  because  some  factors,  as  environment,  may 
function  in  the  incidental  avoidance  of  disease,  or  on  the  other  hand 
may  be  involved  in  the  production  of  truly  resistant  characteristics. 

The  basis  of  true  resistance.  —  Enough  work  has  now  been  done  on 
this  problem  to  enable  us  to  say  that  in  all  probabiHty  the  basis  of  re- 
sistance is  not  the  same  in  all  cases  but  that  a  considerable  number  of 
different  factors  may  be  concerned.  As  the  work  has  progressed  it  has 
become  more  and  more  evident  that  generalizations  cannot  be  made 
indiscriminately  but  that  every  case  has  to  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  probable  basis  of  resistance  in  wheat  to 
stem  rust  is  not  the  same  as  the  factor  which  is  the  basis  of  resistance  to 
onion  smudge  in  certain  varieties  of  onions.  In  general  all  factors  re- 
sponsible for  true  resistance  may  be  listed  under  two  heads,  (.4)  those 
involving  structural  characteristics  of  the  plant,  either  external  or  in- 
ternal, and  (£}  those  involving  the  physiological  reactions  of  the  host 
cells.  Specifically,  a  number  of  different  factors,  each  in  connection  with 
certain  specific  diseases,  have  been  named  by  various  w^orkers  as  the 
basis  of  resistance  to  disease  in  plants.  Some  of  these  suggested 
factors  include:  (a)  external  structure,  such  as  stomata,  cuticle,  hairs, 
waxes,  etc.;  (6)  internal  structure,  especially  with  reference  to  cell  walls 
and  particularly  the  middle  lamella;  (c)  cell-sap  acidity;  (d)  tannin; 
(e)  "  antagonism  "  between  the  physiological  reactions  of  host  and 
parasite;  (/)  availabihty  of  food  for  the  parasite;  (g)  osmotic  pressure; 
(hj  chemotropism;  (i)  anthocyans;  and  (j)  environment.  Not  all  of 
these  theories  are  equally  well  substantiated  but  several  of  them  are 
based  upon  quite  extensive  evidence  brought  out  by  the  investigations 
of  more  than  one  competent  worker. 
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\J  External  structure.  —  Formerly,  perhaps,  more  stress  was  laid  upon 
this  factor  of  resistance  than  at  present,  although  there  are  apparently 
well  authenticated  cases  in  which  resistance  to  a  particular  disease  is  due 
to  certain  peculiarities  of  the  external  structure  of  the  plant.  The  mor- 
phological characters  most  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  disease  re- 
sistance are  those  associated  with  the  epidermal  structure,  such  as  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  stomata,  presence  and  thickness  of  the  cuticle,  presence 
of  epidermal  hairs,  and  the  occurrence  of  waxes  or  *'  bloom  "  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  plant.  Attention  is  called  here  to  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
items  are  mentioned  again  later  under  the  topic  "  avoidance  of  disease." 
In  several  instances  the  number  and  structure  of  stomata  have  been 
regarded  as  factors  in  disease  resistance.  Cobb  (18)  thought  that  the 
resistance  of  certain  varieties  of  wheat  to  stem  rust  (Puccinuigrcuninis) 
was  due,  partially  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  the  stomata  of  the  resistant 
varieties  were  smaller  than  those  of  the  susceptible  varieties.  Norton 
(59)  found  smaller  stomata  correlated  with  rust  resistance  in  asparagus. 
Allen  (2)  noted  that  the  stomatal  opening  is  smaller  in  Kanred,  a  variety 
of  wheat  resistant  to  Puccinia  graminis  tritici,  than  in  Baart,  a  very 
susceptible  variety.  According  to  Pool  and  McKay  (63)  the  strong 
resistance  of  the  immature  leaves  of  beet  to  infection  by  Cercospora 
beticola  Sacc.  is  due  to  the  smallness  of  the  stomata.  On  the  other  hand 
Eriksson  and  Henning  (31)  and  Ward  (83)  found  no  evidence  that 
resistance  to  Puccinia  dispersa  is  related  to  stomatal  structure. 

Protective  layers  of  cuticle  or  of  cork  have  been  credited  with  con- 
tributing to  disease  resistance  in  some  cases.  Immature  tomato  fi-uits 
are  susceptible  to  rot  caused  by  Macrosporiuni  tomato  while  the  older 
fruits  are  resistant,  due,  it  is  said  (GG),  to  the  fact  that  the  hyphae  are 
unable  to  penetrate  the  thicker  cuticle  of  the  more  mature  fruits. 
Weimer  and  Ilarter  (8G),  working  with  sweet  potato  rots,  have  demon- 
strated that  the  suberization  of  cell  walls  at  the  surface  of  wounds  may 
prevent  the  entrance  of  decay  organisms. 

\J  Internal  structure.  —  Resistance  in  some  cases  appears  to  be  related 
to  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  the  parasite  can  penetrate  cell  walls 
by  enzymic  digestion  or  otherwise.  Since  there  are  apparently  chemical 
differences  between  the  cell  walls  of  different  varieties  of  plants  these 
differences  are  reflected  in  the  degree  of  resistance  exhibited  by  different 
varieties  of  host  plants  to  a  specific  organism.  A  wall-dissolving  or 
macerating  enzyme  has  been  reported  as  the  factor  which  enables 
Botrytis  cinerea  to  penetrate  the  tissues  of  susceptible  plants  (11,  12,  13). 
Jones  (46)  found  that  the  soft-rot  organism,  Bacillus  carotovorus,  se- 
cretes an  enzyme,  pectinase,  which  enables  it  to  break  down  the  tissue? 
of  susceptible  vegetables. 
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AnotluM-  in(('n\slin^  cmsc  which  (lirows  some  h^lif   on  tlic  nalurc  of 
(liscMso  rcsistancT  is  ilhislralcd  hy  I  he  sccdhn^-hH^liI  of  corn  and  wheat 
caiis(Ml  hv  (tibhvnUn  sauhimtii.     Wliilc  perhaps  not    l)('lon^in^  strictly 
in  tliis  category,   this  (hscasc   ilhistratos  very  nicely   the   interaction   of 
envii-oninent,    physiology   and   struclnic    in    (lct(  iniinin^   the   device   of 
resistance  exhibited.      Dickson  (27,  2(S)  has  shown  that  resistance  to  this 
disease^  by  i)()th  corn  and  wheat  seedlings  depends  upon  the  readiness 
and  rapidity  with  which  th(^  tliin  pectic  cell  walls  of  the  younjr  plants 
an^  built  up  and  thickened  witii  cellulose;,  lignin  and  sub(!rin.     This 
in  turn  depends  upon  the  metabolism  of  the  seedling  and  is  concerned 
with  t he  percentage  and  natun^  of  the  carbohydrates  present.     When  t he 
soluble  carbohydrate  wall-building  substances  are  high  the  plant  soon 
establishes  a  resistance.     When  pentosans  are  al)undant  and  the  wall- 
building  carbohydrates  deficient  the  fungus  is  favored  and  the  plant 
shows  less  resistance.     Thus  resistance  is  correlated  with  the  carbo- 
hydrate-pentosan  ratio.     Not  only  does  this  ratio  vary  in  different 
strains  of  corn,  for  example,  but  in  any  particular  strain  the  ratio  varies 
with  the  temperature  so  that  a  strain  of  corn  which  is  susceptible  to 
seedling-blight  at  low  temperatures  may  be   very  resistant   at   high 
temperatures  due  to  the  modification  of  this  metabohc  balance  as  a 
result  of  the  increase  in  temperature. 

Conant  (19)  has  recently  shown  that  a  close  correlation  exists  be- 
tween the  histological  structure  of  tobacco  roots  and  resistance  to  the 
root-rot  fungus,  Thielavia  hasicola.  The  root  tips  and  elongating  regions 
are  relatively  immune,  apparently  due  to  inability  of  the  fungus  to 
penetrate  the  epidermis.  Farther  back  from  the  tip  the  epidermis  is 
ruptured  due  to  cambial  activity,  and  since  pericyclic  activity  lags 
behind  cambial  activity,  no  cork  has  yet  appeared,  consequently  the 
roots  are  very  susceptible  in  these  regions.  The  fungus  is  unable  to 
penetrate  cork,  therefore  as  soon  as  a  phellogen  appears  and  begins  to 
lay  down  cork  the  fungus  is  barred  from  entrance.  (See  Chapter  V  for 
a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  temperature  to  plant  diseases.) 

Cell-sap  acidily.  —  Some  investigators  have  reported  that  in  certain 
cases  resistance  seems  to  be  due  to  acidity  of  the  cell  sap.  One  of  the 
most  recent  cases  recorded  is  that  of  the  bacterial  fruit  spot  of  tomato 
caused  by  Bacterium  exitiosum  G.  and  K.  in  which  Gardner  and  Ken- 
drick  (35)  found  that  seedhngs,  leaves,  and  green  fruits  were  very  sus- 
ceptible to  the  disease  while  ripe  fruits  were  resistant.  This  condition 
was  found  to  be  correlated  with  a  higher  acidity  in  the  ripe  fruit  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  or  in  the  green  fruit.  Tests  made  on 
culture  media  with  different  Pii  values  substantiated  this  conclusion. 
Most  of  the  evidence  concerning  the  relation  of  cell-sap  acidity  to  re- 
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sistaiice,  however,  is  nejjativo.  Vavilov  (79)  investigated  the  resistance 
of  varieties  of  wheat,  oats  and  roses  to  rusts  and  mildew  and  found 
nothing  to  indicate  that  resistance  was  due  to  cell-sap  acidity.  Ilurd 
(40,  41,  42)  working  on  resistance  in  wheat  to  stem  rust  and  to  hunt 
found  no  evidence  in  either  case  that  the  H-ion  concentration  of  the 
cell  sap  was  correlated  with  disease  resistance.  Other  workers  have 
failed  to  find  any  correlation  between  cell-sap  acidity  and  resistance  to 
disease  in  case  of  the  potato  late  blight  {Plujtopliiliora  infestanti)  (47), 
leak  of  potato  {Pijthium  debaryanum)  (38),  and  potato  wart  {Syn- 
chytrium  endobioticum)  (87). 
"p  Tannin.  —  Cook  and  others  (20,  21,  22,  23)  have  worked  on  the 
possible  relation  of  tannin,  tannic  acid  and  other  organic  acids,  to 
disease  resistance.  They  found  that  tannin  inhibited  germination  of 
spores.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that  injury  to  the  cell  results  in  the 
production  of  tannin  or  a  substance  resembling  tannin  which  has  a  toxic 
effect  upon  fungi. 
^  ^^  Antagonism.^''  —  This  term  is  used  for  want  of  a  better  one  to  ex- 
press a  more  or  less  definite  antagonistic  physiologic  reaction  between 
the  host  protoplasm  and  that  of  the  parasite.  In  the  highest  type  of 
obligate  parasitism,  such  as  that  exhibited  by  the  rusts,  the  most  sus- 
ceptible varieties  of  host  plants  are  those  in  which  the  invaded  cells  are 
not  killed  but  remain  apparently  healthy,  for  a  time  at  least.  On  the 
other  hand  the  resistant  varieties  are  those  in  which  the  first  cells  to  be 
invaded  by  the  parasite  are  killed  and  apparently  form  a  barrier  to  the 
further  invasion  of  the  fungus.  Ward  (84),  working  with  a  species  of 
rust  fungus,  Puccinia  glumarum,  found  that  in  case  of  susceptible 
varieties  neither  the  hyphae  nor  the  invaded  cells  show  any  evidence  of 
injury  until  time  for  spore  formation,  while  in  resistant  varieties  the 
invading  hyphae  show  signs  of  degeneration.  From  the  evidence  he 
concluded  that  the  fungus  was  either  being  starved  or  poisoned.  Several 
workers  (55,  69,  70),  investigating  rust  infection  on  various  plants, 
agree  that  in  all  cases  the  fungus  enters  the  substomatal  chambers  but 
that  the  further  development  of  the  fungal  hyphae  differs  radically  in 
susceptible  and  in  resistant  varieties.  Allen  (2)  has  contributed  materi- 
ally to  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  factors  of  rust  resistance  in  wheat. 
In  a  comparative  study  of  the  resistance  of  Baart,  a  susceptible  variety, 
and  Kanred,  a  resistant  variety,  to  a  strain  of  Puccinia  graminis  tritici, 
she  found  three  factors  of  resistance  in  Kanred,  namely,  (a)  the  hyphae 
do  not  enter  the  stomata  as  readily  as  they  do  in  Baart;  (6)  when  the 
hyphae  which  do  enter  the  substomatal  chamber  come  in  contact  with 
the  mesophyll  cells,  a  reaction  is  set  up  which  kills  the  host  cell,  and  one 
or  more  toxic  substances  formed  in  the  host  cell  diffuse  out  of  the  dead 
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(•('11  ;iii(l  kill  flic  li;iiish)i-i:i  nnd  liypli.-ic  of  I  lie  fundus  in  close  proximity, 
whereas  in  l')aail  the  liaiisloria  peiietrale  llie  cells  without  apparent 
injui-y;  (r)  the  dilTiision  of  the  toxic  suhstances  into  the  healtliy  host 
tissues  innn(Mliately  suiioundin/j;  the  invaded  and  killed  cells  is  slopped 
by  th(>  ihickemnii;  of  the  adja(;ent  cell  walls,  'i'hus  there  are  appaicntly 
three  dilVei-ent  typ<'S  of  factors  to  which  lust  resistance  in  Kanred  wheat 
is  due.  Two  of  these  have  heen  j)revi()usly  (liscuss(xl,  nauKjly,  (;xt(-'rnal 
structure,  as  exeniplifi(Ml  by  the  stoniatal  structure  in  Karn-ed  which  do(;s 
not  peiinit  tlu^  i^^vvu]  tubes  to  enter  as  readily  or  in  as  lar^e  numbers  as 
in  Baart ;  and  internal  structun*,  as  illustrated  by  the  thickened  (Mjntact 
walls.  The  third  factor  consists  of  the  antagonistic  reaction  whennn 
the  pi-es(Mice  of  th(>  fundus  or  c(M'tain  enzymes  or  toxins  secreted  by  it 
kill  the  invaded  cells,  and  in  which  certain  substances  diffuse  from  the 
d(^ad  cell  and  kill  the  contiguous  hyphae  of  the  fungus  which  has  just 
attacked  it.  In  another  paper  AlK^n  (.'])  describes  the  results  of  further 
investigations  of  rust  resistance  exhibited  by  Baart,  Kanred  and  Min- 
dum  wheats  to  certain  strains  of  the  stem  rust  fungus.  In  the  main  this 
work  confirms  her  previous  work  with  Baart  and  Kanred.  In  suscep- 
tible varieties  the  invaded  cells  apparently  are  stimulate(i  to  produce  a 
greater  food  supply  for  the  fungus,  whereas  in  resistant  varieties  the 
host  cells  collapse  and  soon  the  haustoria  in  contact  with  these  cells 
also  die. 

Starvation.  —  A  few  investigators  have  suspected  that  resistance  might 
be  due  to  failure  of  the  fungus  to  secure  the  proper  food  for  its  further 
invasion  of  the  host  tissue.  It  was  noted  above  that  Ward  (84)  offered 
a  starvation  theory  as  a  possible  alternative  explanation  for  rust  re- 
sistance in  wheat.  Giddings  (36)  believed  that  food  factors  were  pri- 
marily the  cause  of  the  development  of  resistance  to  rust  (Gymno- 
sporangium  juniperi-virginianae)  in  a  certain  variety  of  apple.  How- 
ever, there  does  not  at  present  seem  to  be  enough  convincing  evidence 
to  warrant  listing  this  as  a  very  important  factor  in  disease  resistance. 

Osmotic  pressure.  —  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  correlation  exists 
between  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  parasite  and  that  of  the  host.  In 
connection  with  his  work  on  phanerogamic  parasites  MacDougal  (51) 
concluded  that  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  parasite  must  be  higher  than 
that  of  the  host.  On  the  other  hand,  Hawkins  (37),  working  with 
certain  fungi  causing  decay  in  potatoes,  apples  and  strawberries  (Fusar- 
ium,  Botrytis,  Sderotinia,  Khizopus,  etc.),  found  that  they  would  grow 
in  culture  media  of  much  higher  diffusion  tension  than  that  of  the  sap 
of  their  host  plants. 

Clu'juotropi.sm.  —  The  attempt  to  explain  susceptibility  to  disease  as 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  positively  chemotropic  substance  in  the  cells 
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of  susceptible  plants  has  been  refuted  too  often  to  bear  much  weight. 
It  has  been  often  demonstrated  that  fungi  may  penetrate  many  plants 
other  than  their  recognized  hosts.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  fungi 
soon  cease  to  grow  and  the  disease  typical  of  their  attack  on  susceptible 
hosts  does  not  appear.  Salmon  (68)  found  that  the  haustoria  (^f  the 
wheat  mildew  {Erysiphe  graminis)  penetrated  the  epidermal  cells  of 
barley  but  soon  died  and  no  mildew  symptoms  appeared.  According 
to  Tisdale  the  cabbage  yellows  fungus,  Fusarium  conglutinans,  may 
penetrate  the  root  hairs  of  flax  but  never  develops  far  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  wilt  as  is  the  case  when  the  flax  plant  is  attacked  by  Fuaarium 
lini.  Wiltshire  (90)  noted  that  the  apple-scab  fungus,  Vcnturia  inae- 
qualis,  could  invade  the  pear  and  the  pear-scab  fungus  was  capable  of 
entering  the  apple  fruit  but  that  neither  could  produce  the  disease  on 
other  than  its  own  host.  (libson  discovered  that  a  large  number  of 
non-susceptible  plants  may  be  penetrated  by  the  germ  tubes  of  several 
rust  fungi  but  that  no  further  development  occurs.  These  instances 
indicate  that  resistance  is  not  a  question  of  inability  to  enter  the  host 
l)ut  of  inability  to  develop  and  cause  typical  symptoms  after  penetra- 
tion has  been  effected. 

Anthocyans.  —  Many  instances  of  the  supposed  resistant  effect  of 
certain  anthocyan  pigments  have  been  noted  in  the  literature  of  disease 
resistance.  Red  potatoes  have  been  credited  (45)  with  being  more  re- 
sistant than  white-skinned  varieties.  Red  apples  have  been  considered 
more  resistant  to  scab  than  others.  The  experimentally  proved  cases 
of  resistance  due  to  anthocyan  pigments  are  few.  Fromme  and  Win- 
gard  (33)  found  that  varieties  of  beans  with  solid  red  or  red  mottled  seed 
were  resistant  to  bean  rust  (  Uromyces  appendiculatus)  whereas  the 
white-seeded  varieties  were  susceptible.  Walker  (80,  81)  offers  con- 
vincing evidence  that  red  and  yellow  skinned  onions  are  very  resistant 
to  onion  smudge  {colletotrichiirn  cirdnans)  while  the  white  skinned 
varieties  are  susceptible. 

Environment.  —  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the 
effect  of  environment  as  influencing  real  resistance  and  the  part  it  plays 
in  the  avoidance  of  disease.  It  undoubtedly  wields  an  influence  in 
both  cases.  Where  the  environment  brings  about  a  change  in  either 
the  external  or  internal  structure  of  the  plant  or  in  its  physiological 
reactions  sufficient  to  make  the  plant  either  more  or  less  resistant,  then 
it  may  truly  be  said  to  influence  the  resistance  and  susceptibility  of  a 
plant.  Tisdale  (76)  has  shown  the  influence  of  high  temperatures  upon 
the  susceptibiUty  of  flax  to  wilt  (Fusarium  Jini).  Dickson  has  pointed 
out  the  effect  of  high  temperature  in  rendering  corn  more  resistant  to 
seedUng-blight,  as  was  noted  above  in  another  connection. 
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The  avoidance  of  disease.  Somclimcs  i(  is  difliciill  lo  (lislin^uish 
clearly  hclwccn  (ruly  icsislaiil  plaiils  and  lliosc  wliicli  (iii^lil  be  called 
"  {liscasc-cscaj)in<j;."  I*('rha|)s  I  lie  siinplesl  cases  of  escaping-  oi'  avoidin*:; 
(iis(*as(^s  in  j)lan(s  ai"e  those  wliicli  may  he  aMrihiile(l  lo  changes  in  the 
en\ironmenlal  facloi's.  W'ealhei-  condilions  ha\-e  ^;real  infhienee  in 
dcMTeasinji;  oi-  inci"easin«j;  the  aniounl  of  infeclion.  I)urin^;  a  wel  spring 
and  eaily  sinnnKM"  a  sus(;eptil)le  variety  of  aj)pl(;  may  develop  a  hi^h 
perc(>nla,L!;e  of  scab,  \vher(\as  during;  a  dry  sprinji;  the  same  variety  may 
(l(>velop  v(M-y  little  scab.  U'his  docs  not  mean  that  this  ai)j)le  is  truly 
resistant  to  scab  but  that,  duo  to  conditions  in  this  particular  year,  it 
''  escaped  "  scab  infection  to  a  «;reat  extent.  Season  has  ('(jual  influence 
in  this  respect.  .\  variety  of  wheat,  which  under  favorable  conditions 
is  quite  susceptible  to  smut,  may,  in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
''  escape  "  smut  infection  if  sown  either  earlier  or  later  than  the  usual 
seeding  time.  Orton  (()1)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Karly  Ohio 
potatoes  avoid  late-blight  by  reason  of  their  early  maturing  habits, 
and  an  early  cowpea  escapes  the  Fusarium  wilt  for  the  same  reason. 
He  also  mentions  cases  of  disease  endurance  in  certain  varieties  of  plants 
due  to  various  characters  such  as  vigor,  hardy  structure  and  drouth- 
resistant  qualities. 

Other  more  extreme  cases  may  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of 
determining  just  where  disease  avoidance  ceases  and  true  resistance 
begins.  Appel  (5)  suggests  that  some  varieties  of  potatoes  seem  to  be 
more  resistant  to  late-blight  (Phytophthora  infestans)  than  others, 
whereas  they  only  escape  the  disease  more  readily  than  other  varieties 
because  their  leaves  dry  more  quickly  after  a  rain,  thus  offering  less 
favorable  conditions  for  the  germination  of  the  spores  of  the  late-blight 
fungus.  That  is,  .quick-drying  varieties  are  more  likely  to  escape  in- 
fection than  slow-drying  ones  and  thus  appear  to  be  less  susceptible. 
Since  the  characters  which  determine  the  rate  of  drying  are  evidentl}^ 
morphological,  the  question  arises  as  to  why  this  case  should  not  be 
classed  under  the  type  of  resistance  due  to  external  structure  as  discussed 
in  a  previous  paragraph. 

Another  instance  of  the  inter-relation  of  various  factors  such  as  en- 
vironment and  structure  in  rendering  a  plant  able  to  withstand  disease 
is  illustrated  by  the  work  of  Freeman  (32).  He  grew  barley  in  soils  of 
different  degrees  of  alkalinity  and  inoculated  these  plants  with  rust. 
The  barley  plants  grown  in  the  more  alkaline  soil  showed  less  rust  than 
those  grown  in  the  less  alkaline  soil.  The  few  rust  pustules  that  did 
appear  on  the  latter  plants,  however,  were  large  and  vigorous  looking 
sori.  He  explained  this  difference  as  being  due  to  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  ''  bloom  "  on  the  barley  foliage  when  grown  in  the  soil  of 
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stronger  alkalinity.  This  "  bloom  "  or  wax  on  tlie  surface  of  the  leaves 
caused  the  water  to  roll  off  the  foliage  more  readily,  hence  there  were 
fewer  rust  infections  on  these  plants  than  on  those  grown  under  condi- 
tions that  produced  less  '*  bloom."  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  this 
morphological  character,  namely,  excessive  "  bloom  "  or  wax  on  the 
surface  of  the  host,  enabled  it  to  escape  the  rust  more  often  than  the 
plants  with  less  wax,  but  that  these  "  escaping  "  plants  were  not  really 
immune  to  the  disease  as  shown  by  the  vigorous  development  of  the 
rust  wherever  infections  did  occur.  Some  would  perhaps  extend  the 
use  of  the  term  ''  disease-escaping  "  to  include  plants  which  remain 
free  from  disease  for  any  reason  other  than  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
physiological  or  chemical  make-up  of  the  living  cell.  This  would  re- 
duce all  true  resistance  or  imnmnity,  th(»n,  to  a  question  of  chemical 
bodies  in  the  host  plant.  Tliis  view  seems  to  be  extreme,  however, 
and  the  more  reasonable  view  is,  perhaps,  to  include  distinct  structural 
characters,  both  internal  and  external,  among  the  factors  to  which  true 
resistance  may  be  due,  in  addition  to  those  physiological  or  chemical 
factors  which  certainly  are  to  be  reckoned  with  in  determining  the  basis 
of  resistance. 

Means  of  securing  resistant  varieties.  —  There  are  several  ways  of 
securing  varieties  of  plants  which  are  disease-resistant.  The  methods 
most  often  used  are:  (a)  by  introductions;  (b)  by  selections;  and  (c)  by 
hybridization. 

Introductions.  —  It  sometimes  happens  that  new  varieties  or  strains 
of  some  of  our  crops,  when  brought  in  from  foreign  countries,  prove  to  be 
more  resistant  to  certain  diseases  than  varieties  which  have  been  grown 
here  for  a  long  time.  If  these  introduced  resistant  plants  are  not 
desirable  from  other  standpoints  they  may  often  be  used  with  profit  as 
a  starting  point  for  selecting  or  breeding  desirable  strains  of  disease- 
resistant  crops. 

Selections.  —  The  principle  of  selection  may  be  applied  either  to  the 
use  of  a  particularly  resistant  variety  or  strain  in  preference  to  a  more 
susceptible  variety,  or  to  the  selection  of  resistant  individuals  from  within 
a  variety.  The  latter  method  was  well  illustrated  in  Wisconsin  where 
strains  of  wilt-resistant  cabbage  were  developed  by  saving,  as  seed 
plants,  individual  cabbages  which  withstood  the  disease  in  fields  where 
most  of  the  plants  succumbed  because  of  the  severe  infestation  of  the 
soil  with  the  wilt  organism. 

Hybridization.  —  Sometimes  the  process  of  selection  alone  does  not 
result  in  the  type  of  plants  desired.  Perhaps  when  the  investigator  finds 
a  variety  or  an  individual  w^hich  possesses  the  desired  resistance  to 
disease  he  discovers  that  other  desirable  quaUties  are  lacking.     He  may 
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find  a  variety  of  wlicnl  ininmnc  fo  smiil  hut  I  his  wln'.-il  ni;iy  he  j^ood  U)V 
nothing  after  all.  1(  in;i\-  he  a  poor  yieldei*,  h:\v(\  vvvy  poor  milliii^ 
qualities  and  possess  many  other  undesirable  charartcrs.  liut,  if  it  is 
truly  inunune  to  smut  h(»  may  he  ahle  to  cross  it  with  a  variety  which 
lias  all  th(>  other  desirahle  (|ualities  and  thus  finally  hn^'d  up  a  strain 
which  is  satisfactory  in  all  respects  including  ininninily  to  sniul. 

Genetics  of  immunity.  —  In  order  to  ^o  far  in  I  h(>  f)rocoss  of  securing 
inunune  varieties  by  hybridization  one  should  have  some  training  in 
pencMics  and  plant  breeding;.  Resistance  and  inununity  are  subject  to 
the  laws  of  heredity.  For  (^xample,  HitTen  (8)  found  that  in  case;  of 
certain  varieties  of  wheat  which  are  resistant  to  the  stripe  rust  fungus, 
Pucciuia  gUnuiinnn,  rust  resistance  is  a  unit  character  which,  in  crosses 
between  resistant  and  susceptible  varieties,  behaves  as  a  recessive 
Mendelian  character.  Armstrong  (G)  also  worked  with  stripe  rust  and 
foimd  that  resistance  and  susceptibility  behave  as  unit  characters  and 
are  inherited  in  accordance  with  the  simple  ]\Iendclian  law;  that  in  the 
F2  generation  susceptible  and  immune  individuals  are  segregated  in 
the  ratio  of  three  to  one;  that  the  immune  F2  plants  breed  true  to  that 
character;  and  that  among  the  susceptible  plants  of  the  F2  generation 
one-third  are  homozygous  for  susceptibility  and  breed  true,  while  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  heterozygous  for  susceptibility  giving  rise  to  progeny 
in  which  susceptible  and  resistant  plants  occur  in  the  proportion  of 
3  :  1  as  in  the  F2  generation.  Melchers  and  Parker  (57)  made  crosses 
using  three  varieties  of  winter  wheat  which  were  resistant  to  a  strain  of 
stem  rust  {Pucciuia  graminis  tritici),  and  three  susceptible  varieties  of 
spring  wheat.  On  testing  succeeding  generations  resulting  from  these 
crosses  the}^  found  that,  with  these  varieties,  resistance  is  dominant 
and  susceptibility  is  recessive. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  cases  cited  above  that  rust-resistance  is  a  re- 
cessive character  in  one  instance  and  a  dominant  character  in  the  other. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  uniform  rule  governing  the  in- 
heritance of  disease-resistance  in  plants.  There  is  a  vast  accumulation 
of  hterature  dealing  with  the  problems  of  genetics  in  general  and  a 
goodty  percentage  of  these  publications  deal  with  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  breeding  plants  for  resistance  to  plant  disease.  The  hst  of 
titles  among  the  references  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  will  serve  to  in- 
dicate some  of  the  various  problems  connected  with  investigations  of 
this  kind. 
Q>  Difficulties  met  in  developing  resistant  varieties.  —  The  investigator 
who  attempts  to  develop  varieties  of  any  particular  crop  resistant  or 
immune  to  any  specific  disease  is  likely  to  encounter  some  difficult 
problems  bcforejic^  can  hoj)c  for  complete  success.     There  are  at  least 
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three  of  these  serious  obstacles,  any  one  or  all  of  which  inusl  be  met  and 
overcome  before  satisfactory  varieties  can  be  developed  by  selection 
antl  hybridization.  These  are  the  facts:  (a)  that  immunity  to  disease 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  associated  with  other  desirable  qualities  in  a 
particular  variety;  (b)  that  a  plant  may  be  found  which  is  resistant  to 
one  disease  but  very  susceptible  to  another  disease  of  ecjual  or  greater 
danger;  and  (r)  that  there  are,  in  many  cases,  several  biologic  strains 
of  the  same  organism  and  while  a  variety  of  the  host  may  be  resistant 
to  certain  strains,  it  may  be  very  susceptible  to  another  strain  or 
strains. 

Immunity  must  coincide  with  other  desirable  characters.  —  Reimer  (65) 
found  certain  varieties  of  Chinese  pears  which  were  practically  immune 
to  fire-blight  but  these  pears  were  of  no  connnercial  value.  His  prob- 
lem was  to  use  these  varieties  of  pears  as  a  basis  for  building  up  a  pear 
that  would  be  immune  to  blight  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  high  com- 
mercial value.  It  is  manifest  that  this  is  likely  to  be  a  much  more 
difficult  task  with  the  pear  than  a  similar  problem  with  some  annual 
or  biennial  plant  such  as  bean,  corn,  cabbage,  etc.,  would  be.  As  is 
well  known  pears  are  ordinarily  propagated  vegetatively  by  budding  or 
grafting  and  the  only  way  to  secure  any  immediate  results  from  the 
immune  varieties  is  to  use  them  for  grafting  or  budding  stock  on  which 
to  grow  the  commercial  varieties.  The  alternative  is  to  hybridize  and 
trust  to  luck  that  after  many  years'  waiting  a  seedling  may  fortunately 
be  found  which  will  combine  the  characters  of  blight  resistance  and 
commercial  desirability. 

Resistance  to  two  or  more  diseases  not  always  coincident.  —  The  value  of 
finding  or  developing  a  resistant  variety  or  strain  of  any  particular  crop 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  it  were  true  that  a  variety  which  is  resist- 
ant to  one  disease  were  likewise  resistant  to  all  other  diseases  to  which 
the  species  is  subject.  While  exceptionally  hardy  varieties  which  are 
more  or  less  resistant  to  diseases  in  general  are  sometimes  developed, 
such  as  a  variety  of  cowpea  resistant  to  both  wilt  and  root-root,  it  is 
equally  true  that  such  coincidence  is  not  always  encountered.  A  variety 
of  apple  which  is  resistant  to  scab  may  not  necessarily  be  resistant  to 
all  other  apple  diseases.  A  variety  of  wheat  resistant  to  smut  may  be 
susceptible  to  rust,  scab  or  root-rot;  although  some  wheat  strains 
which  seem  to  be  resistant  to  most  wheat  diseases  are  known.  When  we 
take  these  facts  into  consideration,  along  with  the  fact  that  our  crop 
plants  are  nearly  always  subject  to  more  than  one  disease  —  some  of 
them,  such  as  the  potato,  to  very  many  —  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
problem  is  greatly  complicated.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  even  if  a 
variety  is  developed  which  exhibits  resistance  to  one  disease,  it  is  by 
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no  moans  r(M'tain  tliat  it  will  not  be  susccptihlo  to  ot  lici-  diseases  of  ecjual 
or  ^r(>at(M-  importance. 

Iii(>l()(/ic  nircs.  —  Kvideiice  li;is  been  accumulal  in^;  foi-  m;niy  years 
dial  some  species  of  plant  patlio^enes  ai'e  composed  of  more  llian  one 
sti'ain  or  variety.  Perliai)s  the  most  classical  example  of  this  phenom- 
enon that  we  ha\'e  today  is  that  of  the  fnn^us  causing  l)la(;k  stem  rust  of 
wheat.  Not  on!}-  has  it  been  shown  that  this  s|)ecies,  Piiccuiid  (jnu/iinisj 
has  a  separate  strain  for  wheat,  oats,  and  rye,  l)ut  it  has  also  been  sFiown 
that  the  wheat  strain  is  again  sul^divided  into  may  different  strains  or 
forms.  Hayes,  Stakman  and  Aamodt  {'M))  statod  in  1925  that  there 
were  then  known  forty  or  more  different  strains  or  physiologic  forms  of 
the  stem  rust  fungus.  Leach  (50)  found  at  least  eight  distinct  biologic 
forms  of  the  bean  anthracnose  fungus,  Colleiotrichum  lindcmufhianum. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  existence  of  so  many  different  forms  or 
varieties  of  a  species  of  parasite  comphcates  the  situation  very  greatly 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  select  or  breed  a  resistant  variety  of  the 
host  plant.  If  a  variety  should  be  selected  or  developed  which  proves 
resistant  to  a  certain  strain  of  the  parasite,  there  is  no  assurance  whatever 
that  this  variety  will  also  be  resistant  to  all  the  other  strains  or  biologic 
forms  of  the  organism.  However,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  enu- 
merated, it  still  remains  true  that  the  development  of  resistance  and 
immunity  in  plants  offers  a  wide  field  for  research  and  constitutes  the 
only  avenue  of  approach  for  the  control  of  certain  plant  diseases. 

*'  Artificial  "  immunization.  —  The  question  is  frequently  raised  as 
to  whether  plants  can  be  immunized  to  disease  in  the  same  manner  that 
animals  and  man  are  rendered  immune  to  certain  diseases  by  the  use  of 
serums  or  the  production  of  anti-bodies.  No  progress  has  yet  been 
made  in  this  direction  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  ever  can  be  done  with 
plants  as  it  is  done  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  structure  of  plants  is 
so  different  from  that  of  animals,  especially  as  regards  a  circulatory 
system,  that  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  much  success  can  ever  be 
attained  in  that  direction.  In  so  far  as  can  be  predicted  at  the  present 
time,  it  seems  probable  that  the  attainment  of  immunit}^  in  plants  will 
have  to  come  through  selection  and  h^'bridization  as  discussed  above 
rather  than  through  the  administration  of  serums  or  any  means  now 
used  in  human  medicine. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Why  is  it  desirable  to  have  disease-resistant  varieties  of  plants? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  disease  avoidance  and  disease  resistance? 

3.  Mention  two  general  headings  under  which  all  factors  responsible  for  true 
resistance  in  plants  may  be  listed.  Under  each  heading  mention  the  specific  factors 
that  have  been  suggested  in  different  cases  by  various  workers. 
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4.  What  factors  may  \)e  reaponHihlo  for  a  plant'H  ewrapinK  '^  flisease  to  which  it  is 
not  truly  resistant? 

5.  Discuss  the  means  of  securing  resistant  varieties. 

6.  What  difficulties  must  be  overcome  in  developing  resistant  varieties? 
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RELATION    OF   INSECTS   TO    PLANT   DISEASES 

Tlu*  ins(H'ts  as  a  ^rouj)  cause  an  immense  amoiml  of  damage  lo  plant 
life.  Siieli  insects  as  grassh()j)j)ers,  l)()i'eis,  eodlin^;  moths,  caterpillars, 
apiiids,  weevils,  etc.,  annually  take  an  enormous  loll  in  destroyed  or 
damaiiCMl  ci'ops.  In  defining-  the  scope*  of  plant  pathology  some  writers 
have  included  insects  and  their  depredations  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
g(Mi(M'al  fu^ld  of  ]:)lant  patholopjical  investigations.  This  is  especially 
true  of  l\ur()p(nin  workers,  some  of  whom,  at  least,  contend  that. there 
is  no  fundamental  difference  between  ordinary  insect  attacks  and  the 
work  of  fungi  and  bacteria.  All  endanger  the  life  of  the  plant  or  reduce 
its  economic  value.  In  the  broadest  sense  this,  of  course,  is  true.  In 
th(^  United  States,  however,  as  the  various  agricultural  sciences  have 
developed,  in  both  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  the 
state  institutions  and  experiment  stations,  a  rather  strict  segregation 
of  subject  matter  in  separate  bureaus  and  departments  has  occurred. 
Thus  in  this  country  we  have  on  the  one  hand  the  economic  entomolo- 
gists whose  field  includes  the  insects  and  the  plant  injuries  caused  by 
them,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  plant  pathologists  who  confine  their 
attention  largely  to  non-insect  troubles  such  as  the  fungous,  bacterial 
and  virus  diseases  together  with  certain  non-parasitic  troubles  which 
are  included  by  common  consent  in  the  subject  of  plant  pathology. 
This  division  of  labor,  while  it  may  not  be  strictly  logical  from  certain 
points  of  view,  allows  for  greater  speciahzation  and  is  undoubtedly 
advantageous  in  some  respects.  Under  such  an  arrangement  the  plant 
pathologist  is  freed  from  giving  attention  to  the  great  army  of  insects 
which  the  entomologist  has  undertaken  to  control  but  he  cannot  avoid 
entirely  contact  with  the  insect  world. 

A  very  important  phase  of  investigational  work  in  plant  pathology- 
has  to  do  with  the  dissemination  of  plant  diseases  by  insects.  Particu- 
larly among  the  bacterial  and  the  virus  diseases  of  plants,  insects  play 
an  important  role  in  the  transmission  of  the  causal  a^nt.  Some  fungi 
also  may  be  carried  by  insects.  Thus  the  plant  pathologist  must  meet 
and  solve,  or  at  least  help  to  solve,  certain  problems  connected  with 
insects  in  their  relation  to  the  dissemination  of  infectious  plant  diseases. 
The  following  outline  indicates  the  phases  of  this  subject  which  are  of 
most  interest  here  (41). 
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L    Insect  wouiuls  through  which  diseases  are  introchiced  witliout 
transmission  by  the  vvounchng  agent. 

IL    Transmission  of  disease-producing  agents  })y  insects. 

A.  Types  of  Transmission. 

1.  External  transmission. 

a.    Direct  inoculation. 

h.    Accidental  inoculation. 

2.  Internal  transmission. 

a.    ^lechanical. 
6.    Biological. 

B.  Number  of  diseases  disseminated  by  insects. 

C.  Systematic  relation  of  insect  carriers. 

D.  Problems  connected  with  insect  transmission. 

Causal  agents  entering  through  insect  wounds  but  not  carried  by 
insects.  —  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  causal  agents,  both  fungous 
and  bacterial,  of  many  of^the  parasitic  plant  diseases  enter  largely  or 
entirely  through  wounds  of  various  sorts  in  the  host  plant.  Wounds  in 
plants  are  due  to  various  causes,  as,  animals,  insects,  fire,  meteorological 
factors  and  man.  In  all  of  these  types  of  wounds,  causal  organisms  may 
find  entrance,  even  though  they  might  not  have  been  carried  there  by 
the  agent  causing  the  wound.  Referring  to  wound  invasion  in  general, 
the  wood-rotting  fungi,  especially  those  causing  heart-rots,  usually  gain 
entrance  through  rather  large  wounds  caused  by  one  or  another  of  the 
agencies  mentioned  above,  but  are  not  as  a  rule  carried  by  these  agencies. 

With  particular  reference  to  insect-made  wounds  there  are  a  large 
number  of  examples  which  may  be  cited.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
occurrence  that  rots,  such  as  soft  rot  caused  by  PenicilUiim  sp.,  gain 
entrance  to  apple  fruits  through  the  burrows  of  the  codling  moth.  The 
fungus,  Colletotrichum  fahatwn  Went.,  which  causes  the  red  rot  of  sugar 
cane,  probably  invades  the  canes  through  wounds  made  by  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  cane  borer  (28).  Whetzel  (66)  says  that  onion  plants  which 
have  been  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  thrips  and  of  maggots  are  more 
susceptible  to  infection  by  the  blight  fungus,  Peronospora  schleideni  Ung., 
than  plants  free  from  these  insects.  The  chestnut  blight  fungus, 
Endothia  parasitica  (34,  43),  and  the  pecan  scab  organism,  Fusidadium 
effusum  (65),  are  said  to  infect  through  insect  wounds  at  times.  It  is 
not  claimed  that  these  organisms  are  never  carried  by  insects.  Probably 
some  of  them  are  insect  disseminated.  The  point  is  that  they  may  gain 
entrance  through  insect  wounds  without  having  been  carried  there  by 
the  wounding  agent. 
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Insect  transmission  of  disease-producing  agents.  —  Many  instances 
of  insect  1  r;insniissi()ii  of  i)Mt  lio^jcnic  organisms  arc  already  known  .'ind 
future  rc^search  will  uiuiouhtcdly  hrinp;  (o  li^ht  many  other  cases.  'I'lien; 
are  two  ^encMal  types  of  insectt  transmission,  namely,  (A)  that,  in  which 
1h(^  orf!;anism  is  cMiricMl  (wlcrndlh/  on  some  part  of  Iho  insect,  as  feet  or 
mouth  j)arts,  and  (B)  the  type  in  which  the  parasite  is  carried  internally. 
In  cas(^  of  external  t lansmission  the*  causal  a^cnt  may  \)V.  (a)  directly 
in()culat(ul  into  the  host  by  the  disseminating;  a^ent,  or  (h)  \ho,  inocula- 
tion may  tak(^  place  accidentally.  'I'heni  an^  also  two  types  of  internal 
transmission,  (a)  mechanical,  and  (b)  biological.  In  mechanical  in- 
ternal transmission  the  causal  agent  is  merely  passed  through  the  diges- 
tive tract  without  undergoing  nmltiplication  or  other  important  change. 
In  biological  internal  transmission  the  causal  agent  may  pass  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  life  history  within  the  insect,  undergoing  nmltiplication, 
hibernation  or  other  important  changes. 

External  transmission.  —  Examples  of  this  type  of  transmission 
occur  among  both  animal  and  plant  diseases,  but  we  shall  consider  only 
plant  diseases  in  this  discussion.  Both  fungi  and  bacteria  are  externally 
disseminated  by  insects  and  either  directly  or  accidentally  inoculated 
into  plants.  Probably  in  some  cases  both  direct  and  accidental  inocu- 
lation occur  in  the  same  disease. 

(a)  Direct  inoculation.  —  Several  bacterial  diseases  of  plants  are 
thought  to  be  carried  externally  on  insects  and  directly  inoculated  into 
plants.  The  bacterial  wilt  of  potato  and  other  solanaceous  plants 
caused  by  Bacterium  solanacearum  has  been  experimentally  transmitted 
(51)  by  using  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  as  a  transmitting  agent.  The 
cabbage  black-rot  organism,  Bacterium  campestre  (52,  53,  54)  and  a 
bacterium  causing  a  rot  of  lettuce  (7)  are  said  to  be  transmitted  by 
insects  in  this  manner.  Aphids  and  leaf-hoppers  (67)  and  a  bark- 
borer  (24,  25)  are  thought  to  carry  the  fire-bhght  organism.  Bacillus 
amylovorus  and  introduce  it  into  the  host  trees. 

Fungous  pathogenes  also  may  be  externally  carried  from  diseased 
to  healthy  plants.  Scott  and  Ayers  (46)  believe  that  sucking  insects 
of  the  squash-bug  family  not  only  carry  spores  of  the  brown-rot  fungus 
but  that  they  may  actually  insert  them  into  the  peach.  Scott  and 
Quaintance  (47)  hold  the  plum  curculio  responsible  for  the  spread  of 
the  brown-rot  fungus  in  some  cases.  Ileald  (18)  felt  quite  certain 
that  the  fungus,  Sporotrichum  anthophilum  Peck,  which  causes  a  bud-rot 
of  carnations,  was  carried  and  inoculated  into  the  buds  by  a  species  of 
mite.  Grossenbacher  and  Duggar  (17)  suggest  that  the  currant  borer 
may  have  some  relation  to  the  dissemination  of  the  currant  cane-blight 
fungus,   Botryosphaeria  ribis,  and  its  inoculation  into  currant   plants. 
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^-^  (h)  Accidental  inoculation.  —  Perhaps  the  fire-bhght  organism  is  one 
of  the  best-known  examples  of  an  insect-transmitted  pattiogene.  In 
addition  to  the  sucking  or  biting  insects  mentioned  above  which  may 
transmit  the  fire-bhght  bacillus,  there  are  other  insects  such  as  bees, 
wasps  and  flies  which  undoubtedly  are  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of 
accidental  inoculation  in  connection  with  this  disease.  These  insects 
transmit  the  organism  from  exuding  cankers  to  wounds  or  blossoms, 
or  from  blossom  to  blossom.  Infection  may  take  j)lace  in  the  nectaries 
and  probably  in  the  leaves  (19)  in  the  absence  of  wounds,  from  bacteria 
accidentally  deposited  in  these  places  by  insects.  Waite  (62)  first 
demonstrated  that  the  fire-blight  organism  is  transported  from  flower 
to  flower  by  bees  and  other  insects  and  that  blossom  blight  is  caused 
only  in  this  way.  More  recently  Gossard  and  Walton  (14,  15)  have 
contributed  extensive  evidence  as  to  the  w^ork  of  honey  bees  in  dis- 
seminating the  fire-blight  bacillus  and  the  ability  of  the  organism  to 
survive  in  honey  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

There  are  several  examples  of  fungous  diseases  of  plants  in  which 
external  insect   dissemination  and  accidental  infection  occur.     Some 
investigators  have  thought  that  certain  rusts  (13,  23)  and  smuts  (6,  22) 
are  transmitted  to  some  extent  by  insects.     Clinton  (9)  held  certain 
small  flies  responsible  for  considerable  dispersal  of  the  apple  bitter-rot 
fungus.     Some    investigators   have   thought    that   insects   are   largely 
responsible  for  the  dissemination  of  the  chestnut  blight  fungus,  Endoihia 
parasitica  (Murr.)  P.  J.  and  H.  W.  And.  (20,  32,  33,  34).     Others  (10) 
have  doubted  the  importance  of  insects  as  carriers  of  this  parasite. 
The  beet  leaf-spot  fungus,  Cercospora  beticola  Sacc.  seems  to  be  carried 
by  certain  insects  (30). 
.  ;      Internal   transmission.  —  Instances   of   this   type    of   insect    trans- 
y  mission  are  known  among  the  bacterial,  the  fungous,  and  the  virus 
diseases.     In  some  cases  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  organisms  are 
carried  internally  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner  without  any  indica- 
tion of  a  biological  relationship.     In  other  cases  there  is  every  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  close  biological  relationship  between  the  disease- 
producing  organism  and  its  insect  carrier.     In  still  other  cases  disease 
organisms  are  known  to  be  carried  by  insects,  but  definite  proof  of  their 
exact  status,  that  is,  whether  the  transmission  is  mechanical  or  biologic, 
is  lacking. 
^       (a)    Mechanical   transmission.  —  The     pores    of    several    species    of 
parasitic  fungi  are  capable  of  passing  through  the  intestinal  tract  of 
insects  in  a  viable  condition.     That  certain  flies  carry  ergot  spores  not 
only  on  their  bodies  but  in  the  alimentary  tract  and  deposit  them  on 
grasses  was  demonstrated  by  Mercier  (31).     Parrott  and  Fulton  (36) 
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claim  that  the  snowy  tree  cric^kot  carries  intciiially  the  spores  of  the 
raspberry  (•aiu'-l)li«;lil  finifi;us,  L(  ptospharria  coniothyriiim  (I'\;kl.)  Sacc. 
Gravatt  and  IN)S('y  (Hi)  sliowed  that  the  ji;yi)sy  niolh  larvae  (^arry  large 
nuinlKM-s  of  spores  of  llic  wliilc-pinc^  bhster-rust>  fiui|j;iis,  Cronartiiun 
ribicoln  FiseluM',  on  and  within  tlieir  iKxhes.  It  should  be  borne;  in  mind 
that  the  mere  discovery  of  viable  fungous  spores  in  the  alimentary 
tract  or  feces  of  insects  does  not  prove  that  the  insect  transmits  the 
disease  in  I  his  manner  but  it  at  least  points  to  the  possibility  or  even 
probability  of  such  transmission.  In  a  few  cases  enough  evidence  has 
been  coll(H't(Hl  to  establish  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  the  occurrence  of 
internal  nuH'hanical  transmission, 
^rrr  (6)  Biological  lransnii,s,sion.  —  There  arc  a  few  bacterial  diseases  of 
plants  in  which  the  causal  organism  apparently  has  a  symbiotic  relation- 
ship with  some  insect.  From  the  work  of  several  investigators  (38,  39, 
40,  49,  50)  there  is  strong  evidence  of  an  internal  biological  relationship 
existing  between  the  organism  causing  bacterial  wilt  of  cucurbits, 
Bacillus  trachciphilus  E.  F.  S.,  and  the  striped  and  spotted  cucumber 
beetles.  Petri  (37)  affirms  that  the  olive-knot  organism,  Bacterium 
savasta7ioi  E.  F.  S.,  passes  a  part  of  its  fife  cycle  in  the  ohve  fly,  Dacus 
oleae  Rossi. 

Among  the  fungi  some  yeasts  and  molds  are  said  to  live  and  even 
multiply  within  certain  insects  (5).  Schneider-Orelli  (44)  found  an 
interesting  relationship  existing  between  the  beetle,  Xyleborus  pyri 
Peck,  and  the  fungus  Monilia  Candida  Hartig.  He  found  the  living 
fungus  always  present  in  the  crop  of  the  female  beetles.  When  the 
insect  bores  into  a  tree  it  apparently  '^  plants  "  this  fungus  for  shortly 
afterward  the  tunnel  becomes  lined  with  a  white  mycelial  growth  of  the 
fungus.     The  larvae  of  the  beetle  apparently  eat  the  fungus. 

One  of  the  most  important  classes  of  plant  diseases  depending  upon 
insects  for  dissemination  is  the  group  generally  known  as  the  virus 
diseases.  Many  of  these  diseases  are  transmitted  by  insects,  especially 
aphids.  The  curly-top  disease  of  sugar  beets  is  probably  the  most 
outstanding  case  among  the  virus  troubles.  This  malady  is  known  to 
be  transmitted  by  a  single  specific  insect,  the  leaf-hopper,  Eutetiix 
tenella  Baker  (4,  48),  and  so  far  as  has  been  demonstrated  up  to  the 
present  time  cannot  be  transmitted  in  any  other  way.  In  this  case  the 
relationship  existing  between  insect  and  contagium  is  probably  biological. 
There  is  some  indication  that  the  curly-top  virus  requires  a  brief  in- 
cubation period  of  at  least  a  few  hours  in  the  insect  before  it  can  be 
transmitted.  Aster  yellows  is  another  disease  resembling  curly-top  in 
that  only  a  single  species  of  insect  can  transmit  the  yellows  contagium. 
In  this  case  the  incubation  period  is  longer,  ranging  from  six  days  to   /( 
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two  weeks  (27).  Many  other  instances  of  insect  transmission  of  viruses 
have  been  demonstrated  but  the  exact  status,  vvh(;ther  bioloj^ical  or 
merely  mechanical,  has  not  been  definitely  determined.  Allard  (1,2,  3) 
showed  that  tobacco  mosaic  is  carried  by  aphids.  Taubenhaus  (Gl) 
reported  that  mosaic  of  sweet  pea  is  transmitted  by  aphids.  Doolittle 
(11)  and  Jagger  (21)  demonstrated  that  aphids  carry  cucumber  mosaic, 
and  Doolittle  and  Gilbert  (12)  showed  that  the  striped  cucumber 
beetles  also  carry  this  virus.  Schultz  and  others  (45)  succeeded  in 
proving  that  the  virus  of  potato  mosaic  may  be  disseminated  by  aphids. 
From  the  fact  that  many  of  these  virus  troubles  can  be  artificially 
transmitted  by  man  in  various  ways,  it  would  seem  logical  to  conclude 
that  the  insect  transmission  of  such  diseases  is  probably  mechanical 
rather  than  biological. 

The  above  discussion  by  no  means  includes  all  known  examples  of 
insect  transmission  of  plant  diseases.  However,  it  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  plant  pathology.  Biological 
internal  transmission  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  this  subject 
but  one  which  is  at  the  same  time  difficult  to  investigate.  In  the  field 
of  human  and  animal  medicine  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
acquiring  of  knowledge  of  certain  diseases  which  are  transmitted  in  this 
way,  and  plant  pathologists  have  profited  much  by  the  experience  of 
the  animal  pathologists.  However,  nmch  remains  to  be  learned  about 
the  various  relations  of  insects  to  plant  diseases.  Probably  the  most 
vital  phase  of  the  whole  subject  at  present  is  the  part  which  insects  play 
in  the  dissemination  of  the  virus  diseases. 

Number  of  diseases  transmitted  by  insects.  —  In  1922,  Rand  (42) 
reported  that  the  total  number  of  plant  diseases  definitely  known  to  be 
insect  transmitted  amounted  to  eighty-five,  with  forty-one  other 
strongly  suspected  or  doubtful  cases.  Of  the  definitely  established 
cases,  nine  are  of  bacterial  origin,  sixteen  are  due  to  fungi,  one  is  caused 
by  a  protozoan,  and  fifty-nine  are  virus  diseases.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  the  number  of  hosts  found  infected  with  virus  troubles  is 
referred  to  rather  than  the  number  of  distinct  virus  diseases,  since  it  is 
now  known  that  a  single  virus  may  attack  more  than  one  species  of 
plant,  and  also  that  a  single  host  species  may  be  attacked  by  more  than 
one  virus.  Thus  the  number  of  different  species  of  plants  affected  with 
virus  troubles  is  no  indication  of  the  number  of  different  virus  diseases 
in  existence.  The  number  of  known  hosts  and  also  of  distinct  virus 
diseases  is  constantly  increasing. 

Systematic  relations  of  insect  carriers.  —  There  are  apparently  about 
three  different  conditions  as  regards  the  systematic  relationships  of 
insect  carriers.     In  such  cases  as  the  curly-top  of  sugar  beets  and  other 
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plants  only  a  simple  spccuos  of  insi'ct  is  nhic  lo  carry  I  he  (;()nta^j;iuiii.  In 
contrast  with  lliis  nari'ow  liniitalion  of  carrying  ability,  llicrci  arc.  those; 
diseases  such  as  lirc-l)li^ht  in  which  the  insect  conta(;l  niay  b(;  considered 
entirely  accidental.  Here  any  insect  which  chances  to  (!oin(;  in  contact 
with  I  he  bacterial  oo/.e  may  caiM'y  the  ^ei'ins  to  anothei"  host,  "^rhcro 
is  no  sjHM'ial  adaplal  ion  of  any  kind  and  I  he  causal  agent  has  no  syjnhiot  ic 
relationship  whale\'er  lo  the  insect  carriei".  An  intermediate;  condition 
is  found  where  transmission  may  be;  confined  to  a  certain  species  of 
insect,  not  IxH'ause  of  any  bi()log;ical  ndationship  nor  because  no  cjtlier 
insect  could  carry  the  contagium  but  simj)ly  because;  of  the  fact  that  this 
particular  insect  is  associated  with  the  host  in  such  manner  as  easily  to 
carry  the  causal  agent  or  inoculate  it  into  the  host.  The  fact  that 
certain  of  the  virus  diseases  seem  to  be  carried  in  nature  only  by  a[)hids 
appears  to  be  an  illustration  of  the  latter  condition,  since  in  some  of 
these  cases  the  disease  can  be  transmitted  artificially,  indicating  that  a 
strict  biological  n^lationship  with  the  aphid  carrie^rs  does  not  exist. 

Problems  connected  with  insect  transmission.  —  Kand  and  Pierce 
(41)  have  given  a  brief  resume  of  the  problems  connected  with  insect 
transmission  of  plant  diseases  and  later  Gardner  (42)  has  given  a  very 
comprehensive  statement  of  these  problems  with  especial  emphasis  on 
insects  as  related  to  the  so-called  virus  diseases.  Problems  of  this  sort 
naturally  require  a  certain  knowledge  of  insects  as  well  as  of  plant 
diseases  proper.  This  calls  for  the  cooperation  of  entomologists  in 
certain  phases  of  the  problem.  Thus  it  seems  that  some  phases  of  the 
problem  can  be  solved  by  plant  pathologists  working  alone,  other  phases 
by  entomologists  working  alone  and  still  a  third  type  of  problem  may 
call  for  the  combined  effort  of  plant  pathologist  and  entomologist 
working  together. 

The  particular  sphere  of  the  plant  pathologist  has  to  do  with  such 
questions  as  the  nature  of  the  causal  agent;  the  transmitting  agent, 
insect  or  otherwise;  the  host  range  of  the  parasite  or  virus;  and  the 
conditions  under  which  infection  occurs.  The  entomologists  should 
be  able  to  contribute  valuable  information  on  effective  control  of  the 
carrier  species  of  insects;  more  detailed  life  history  studies  on  incrimi- 
nated species;  histological  and  physiological  studies  of  viruliferous  in- 
dividuals in  the  insect  population;  and  investigation  of  the  possibihty 
that  the  insect  carriers  may  be  partial  to  certain  strains  or  varieties  of 
the  host  plant. 

Specific  questions.  —  Many  specific  questions  concerning  insect- 
transmitted  diseases  still  remain  unanswered.  Some  of  the  questions  in 
the  following  list  will  apply  to  any  type  of  disease,  fungous,  bacterial  or 
virus,  while  others  pertain  more  particularly  to  the  virus  diseases.     The 
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list  is  by  no  means  complete  but  is  suj^gestive  of  the  type  of  problems 
yet  remaining  to  be  solved  in  this  field. 

1.  In  any  particular  insect-transmitted  disease  is  there  an  (obligate; 
symbiotic  relationship  of  some  sort  existing  between  the  pathogene  and 
the  insect  carrier  or  is  the  transmission  merely  accidental? 

2.  Is  biological  insect  transmission  Umited  to  those  cases  in  which 
artificial  inoculations  are  impossible? 

3.  In  cases  where  the  relationship  between  insect  and  causal  agency 
is  apparently  not  biological,  as  proved  by  successful  artificial  inocula- 
tion, why  is  natural  transmission  apparently  limited  to  certain  species 
of  insects?  For  example,  why  are  aphids  the  only  known  insect- 
carriers  of  certain  mosaic  troubles  which  have  been  artificially  trans- 
mitted? 

4.  Is  it  necessary  for  a  carrier  insect  to  puncture  certain  tissues  in 
order  to  transmit  the  infective  principle? 

5.  How  long  nmst  an  insect  feed  upon  a  diseased  plant  before  it 
acquires  the  ability  to  transmit  the  contagium  to  a  healthy  plant? 

6.  After  feeding  on  a  diseased  plant  how  long  does  the  insect  retain 
the  infective  capacity? 

7.  What  is  the  minimum  length  of  time  a  carrier  insect  must  feed 
upon  a  healthy  plant  in  order  to  cause  infection? 

8.  Does  the  insect  carry  the  contagium  through  hibernation? 

(For  a  detailed  discussion  of  problems  in  connection  with  insect  trans- 
mission of  the  virus  diseases  in  particular,  see  reference  42  following.) 
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1.  Name  the  two  general  types  of  insect  dissemination  of  plant  diseases. 

2.  Distinguish  between  mechanical  and  biological  internal  transmission. 

3.  Give  examples  of  diseases  in  which  a  biological  relationship  exists  between  the 
causal  agent  and  the  insect  which  transmits  it. 

4.  What  different  types  of  causal  agents  n\i\\  he  insect-transmitted? 

5.  Mention  some  of  the  important  unsolved  problems  connected  with  insect 
transmission  of  plant  diseases. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 
STORAGE,   TRANSPORTATION    AND    MARKET   PROBLEMS 

It  has  been  customary  to  think  of  plant  diseases  as  largely  if  not 
entirely  confined  to  growing  crops  in  the  field.  But  by  no  means  all 
crops  are  safe  from  disease  when  harvested.  Indeed,  with  a  great  many 
plant  products,  and  especially  in  reference  to  certain  types  of  diseases, 
the  menace  after  harvest  is  as  great  as,  and  in  many  cases  greater  than, 
it  was  while  the  crop  was  still  growing  in  the  field.  Enormous  losses 
are  sometimes  sustained  in  certain  kinds  of  produce,  especially  fruits 
and  vegetables,  after  they  are  placed  in  storage  or  while  in  transit,  or 
even  after  arrival  at  the  market.  Most  of  the  losses  occurring  after 
harvest  are  due  to  organisms  of  decay  but  some  of  the  non-parasitic 
or  "  physiological  "  diseases  develop  in  storage  or  transportation. 

A  few  examples  of  the  enormous  losses  suffered  in  transit  will  serve  to 
show  the  seriousness  and  importance  of  this  phase  of  plant  pathology. 
Shear  (19)  quotes  the  American  Association  of  Refrigeration  as  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  in  1914  the  amount  of  claims  paid  by  180 
railroads  for  loss  of  perishable  freight  was  $4,977,383.09.  Over  one-half 
of  this  amount  was  for  vegetables  and  fruits.  Link  and  Gardner  (10) 
cite  instances  of  losses  occurring  in  transit.  During  the  season  of  1918 
a  loss  of  2500  carloads  of  watermelons  valued  at  $1,250,000  was  sus- 
tained in  the  shipments  from  four  states.  In  one  week  2500  hampers  of 
head  lettuce  from  Louisiana  were  rejected  at  the  car  in  Chicago.  Losses 
of  15  to  25  per  cent  commonly  occur  in  shipments  of  Cuban  pineapples 
on  account  of  Thielaviopsis  rot. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  must  be  considered  in  a  study  of  the 
disease  problems  related  to  storage,  transportation  and  marketing  are 
suggested  in  the  following  outline: 

I.    Types  of  injury  occurring. 

A.  Parasitic  diseases. 

1.  Blemishes. 

2.  Rots. 

B.  Non-parasitic  troubles. 

1.  Mechanical  injuries. 

a.   Relation  to  parasitic  diseases. 

2.  "  Physiological  "  diseases. 
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11.     Tinic  and  phwr  of  origin. 

.1 .      Ill  I  he  Held  hcfoi-c  harvest. 
/>.      In  tiansil,  markcl  or  sforago. 

ITT.    (  Out  lihut in^  causes. 

A .      Lack  of  field  control. 
Ji.     ( 'andcss  handling;. 

C.  Lack  of  sanilalion. 

D.  lMi\ii-onincnlal  factors. 

1.  Soil  and  climatic  conditions. 

2.  Temperature,  humidity  and  ventilation. 

E.  Condition  at  harvesting. 

IV.    Control. 

A.  DetcM'mination  of  tlie  cause. 

B.  Education  of  the  grower,  packer  and  shipper. 

C.  Inspection  service. 

Types  of  injury.  —  Many  different  types  of  injury  are  encountered 
under  storage,  transportation  or  market  conditions.  These  troubles 
may  be  classified  on  various  bases.  From  the  standpoint  of  cause  they 
are  of  either  parasitic  or  non-parasitic  origin.  On  basis  of  symptoms 
they  range  all  the  way  from  the  most  inconspicuous  blemishes  of  httle 
economic  importance  to  the  rapid-spreading  and  very  destructive  rots. 
The  symptoms  may  be  entirely  internal  with  no  visible  external  in- 
dications of  trouble,  or  they  may  be  confined  more  or  less  to  the  surface 
of  the  affected  parts. 

Parasitic  diseases.  —  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  parasitic 
maladies  which  result  in  blemishes  of  various  sorts  without  actually 
destroying  the  fruits  or  vegetables  affected.  While  these  blemishes 
in  many  cases  do  not  seriously  affect  the  food  value  of  the  products  on 
which  they  occur,  yet  they  reduce  the  market  value  and  thus  cause 
material  loss  in  a  great  many  instances.  Well-known  examples  of  such 
diseases  are  apple-scab,  potato-scab,  peach-scab,  apple  sooty-blotch, 
bacterial  bean  bhght,  coryneum  peach  blight,  onion  smudge  or  anthrac- 
nose,  and  the  Rhizoctonia  sclerotia  on  potato  tubers.  In  addition  to 
the  lower  grades  assigned  to  such  products  with  the  consequent  deprecia- 
tion in  market  value,  there  is  another  item  of  loss  which  sometimes 
follows  injuries  of  this  milder  type.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  secondary 
rot-producing  organisms  to  gain  entrance  at  some  of  the  blemished 
spots  and  cause  still  further  loss.  Sometimes  these  secondary  rots  may 
cause  injury  far  in  excess  of  the  original  trouble. 

Of  all  the  parasitic  plant  diseases  which  enter  into  the  problems  of 
storage,  transportation  and  marketing,  those  of  the  rot  type  are  far 
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more  destructive  than  those  of  the  blemish  type.  Some  of  these  rot 
diseases  are  distinctly  field  diseases  which  may  also  show  up  in  storage, 
in  transit  or  on  the  market,  while  others  are  more  strictly  confined  to 
the  latter  and  are  not  usually  encountered  on  the  growinj^  crop  in  the 
field.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  brown-rot  of  stone  fruits, 
bitter-rot,  black-rot  and  northwestern  anthracnose  of  apples,  black-rot 
of  grapes,  bean  anthracnose,  buckeye  rot  of  tomato,  and  watermelon 
anthracnose.  Some  of  the  diseases  which  are  encountered  more  often 
after  the  crop  is  harvested  are  blue-mold  rot  (PeniciUium),  black-mold 
rot  (Rhizopus),  and  gray-mold  rot  (Botrytis).  Such  rots  as  the  slimy 
soft-rots  caused  by  bacteria  of  the  Bacillus  carotovorus  type  and  by 
Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum  are  serious  on  many  vegetables  in  storage  or 
in  transit. 

Non-parasitic  troubles.  —  Among  the  non-parasitic  troubles  one  type 
which  assumes  great  importance  in  this  connection  is  that  of  mechanical 
injuries.  Most  injuries  of  this  sort,  unless  extensive,  are  not  very 
serious  in  themselves,  but  their  role  in  affording  easy  access  to  certain 
rot  organisms  makes  them  of  great  importance  in  the  control  problem. 
Some  of  the  typical  storage  or  market  rots  would  not  attack  at  all  in 
the  absence  of  wounds  while  others  would  be  less  serious  if  all  produce 
were  free  from  mechanical  injuries  of  every  kind. 

Other  non-parasitic  disorders  which  show  up  in  storage  or  market  are 
the  so-called  '*  physiological  "  diseases.  Some  of  these  disorders  show 
up  conspicuously  in  storage  or  market  even  though  they  may  have  their 
origin  in  the  field  before  harvest.  Examples  of  such  diseases  are  bitter- 
pit  of  apples,  internal  brown-spot  and  hollow-heart  of  potatoes,  and 
point-rot  of  tomatoes.  Other  troubles  of  this  sort  may  originate  entirely 
in  storage  or  transit,  as  apple-scald  and  black-heart  of  potato. 

Time  and  place  of  origin.  —  As  to  place  of  origin  most  of  the  storage 
and  transportation  diseases  fall  into  one  of  two  classes:  (a)  those  origi- 
nating in  the  field  before  harvest,  and  (6)  those  that  originate  after 
harvest.  There  are  probably  a  few  cases  in  which  the  trouble  may  have 
its  origin  either  before  or  after  harvest. 

In  the  field  before  harvest.  —  All  of  the  diseases  listed  above  as  causing 
blemishes  which  increase  not  at  all  or  only  very  slowly  in  storage  have 
their  origin  in  the  field.  In  addition  to  these  many  of  the  distinct  rots 
are  also  of  field  origin,  that  is,  they  are  diseases  which  naturally  occur 
on  the  crop  during  the  growing  season  but  carry  over  in  one  way  or 
another  after  harvesting  and  thus  become  of  importance  also  on  the 
stored  or  marketed  product.  There  are  two  typical  conditions  in  which 
the  disease  may  exist  at  harvest  time.  Incipient  infection  may  already 
have  occurred  but  may  not  have  progressed  far  enough  to  be  visible  at 
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nil,  or  if  \isil)l(\  llic  lesions  injiy  cscjijx'  iiolicc  oi'  be  considered  so  snmll 
ns  to  he  of  no  eonseiiuenee.  (  )n  I  lie  oilier  li;ind  irifeelion  nuiy  not 
nclu.illy  li;i\('  Inken  place  hut  I  lie  si)oi('S  or  olliei"  j)roj)a^i;il  ive  parls  of 
the  oii;;niism  may  he  j)resent  on  the  fi'uit  or  vc^clahlcs  and  Ix;  carried 
thereon  into  stoi'a^e  or  ti'ansit  where  infection  may  latc^r  tak(^  place  if 
condit  ions  are  fa\'oiahle.  1  n  eil  her  case  I  he  disoase  can  ho  said  to  origi- 
nate in  the  field  since  that  was  the  source  of  the  inoculum  e\'en  if  actual 
infection  did  not   take  |)lace  until  loiii^;  aftei'  harvest. 

In  Irdiisit,  ntiirkit  or  stonKjc.  -  In  the  hroadest  sense  of  the  terni  this 
class  nii^ht  he  considered  to  include  tlu;  second  ^roup  mentioned  in 
the  paragraph  ahove.  Tf  we  eliminate  all  diseases  which  occur  regularly 
in  the  fic^ld  as  diseases  of  ))roduction  which  may  later  show  up  also  in 
storage,  etc.,  we  thus  limit  the  class  under  consideration  to  such  molds 
and  rots  as  may  appear  after  harvest  without  regard  to  their  existence 
on  the  particular  crop  in  the  field  before  harvest.  Simply  as  a  matter 
of  classification  alone,  this  may  not  be  an  important  point  but  when  we 
come  to  consider  control  measures  the  exact  source  of  the  disease  may 
make  a  great  deal  of  difTerence.     This  point  will  be  discussed  later. 

Contributing  causes  of  disease  in  storage,  etc.  —  In  view  of  what 
has  been  said  above  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  there  are  several  factors 
concerned  in  causing  the  various  transportation  and  storage  diseases  of 
perishable  plant  products. 

Lack  of  field  control.  —  It  was  shown  above  that  many  diseases  found 
on  the  market,  etc.,  are  there  only  because  the  same  diseases  were 
present  in  the  field  before  harvest.  Obviously,  then,  if  these  diseases 
had  been  properly  controlled  by  the  grower,  no  trouble  would  have  been 
experienced  from  this  source  later. 

Careless  handling.  —  Since  some  of  the  diseases  under  discussion  can 
gain  a  foothold  only  through  wounds,  and  since  infection  and  spread 
in  many  others  are  favored  by  injury  of  any  sort,  it  follows  that  anything 
tending  to  cause  mechanical  injury  to  the  tissues  will  be  a  contributing 
cause  of  disease.  While  with  our  present  facilities  for  handling  plant 
products  it  would  probably  be  too  much  to  expect  the  elimination  of  all 
mechanical  injury,  yet  with  proper  care  in  harvesting,  packing,  stowing 
and  transporting  it  should  be  possible  to  reduce  such  injuries  to  a  very 
small  minimum  and  thus  prevent  a  large  per  cent  of  disease  formerly 
due  to  this  cause. 

Lack  of  sanitation.  —  That  type  of  disease  in  which  the  causal  or- 
ganism is  ever  present  or  can  exist  for  some  time  in  storage  quarters  or 
in  carriers  will  be  hard  to  stamp  out  unless  proper  sanitary  measures 
are  taken  to  eliminate  any  spores  or  bacteria  which  may  remain  in  the 
cars  or  warehouses,  etc.     For  example,  if  a  carload  of  fruit  or  vegetables 
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suffers  severely  from  PenicilUum  or  Hhizopus  rot  and  this  same  car  i3 
used  again  soon  for  shipping  anotlier  load  of  a  susceptible  crop  without 
first  thoroughly  disinfecting  the  car,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  next 
shipment  will  suffer  likewise. 

Environmental  factors.  —  Such  factors  as  temperature,  humidity  and 
ventilation  have  their  effect  on  both  the  [)arasitic  and  the  ^'  physio- 
logical "  diseases.  The  parasitic  diseases  in  general  develop  more 
slowly  or  not  at  all  as  the  temperature  and  humidity  api^roach  the  zero 
point.  However,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  minimum  and  ()[)tinmm 
temperatures  for  various  fungi  and  some  of  them  will  keep  on  growing  at 
temperatures  ordinarily  obtaining  in  cold  storage  or  in  refrigerator  cars. 
In  general,  however,  if  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  rise  above  a  safe 
minimum  and  excessive  humidity  exists,  loss  is  certain  to  occur  from 
parasitic  diseases.  The  non-parasitic  (physiological)  diseases  which 
develop  in  storage  or  shipment  are  mostly  due  either  to  high  tempera- 
tures or  poor  ventilation  or  both.  Examples  are  apple-scald  and  black- 
heart  of  potato.  Freezing  of  course  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The 
physiological  diseases  which  originate  in  the  field  arc  usually  due  to 
adverse  soil,  weather  or  climatic  conditions.  This  type  is  illustrated 
by  the  internal  brown-spot  and  hollow-heart  of  potatoes  and  the  bitter- 
pit  of  apples. 

Condition  at  harvesting.  —  This  not  only  includes  the  presence  or 
absence  of  incipient  infection  covered  under  the  topic  ^'  Lack  of  field 
control  "  but  also  such  conditions  as  over-ripeness,  lack  of  maturity, 
and  any  other  variation  from  prime  condition  due  to  unfavorable  grow- 
ing conditions  of  any  kind. 

Control.  —  The  elimination  of  loss  from  disease  in  storage,  transit 
and  market  involves  three  chief  factors,  namely,  determination  of  the 
cause  of  the  trouble;  education  of  everyone  concerned  including  the 
grower,  packer,  shipper  and  transportation  companies  as  to  the  means 
of  control;  and  the  proper  training  of  inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  control  measures. 

Cause.  —  It  is  necessary  to  determine  the  cause  of  a  particular  trouble 
and  especially  its  place  of  origin  in  order  to  be  able  to  place  responsibility 
for  its  control.  For  example,  if  it  is  a  case  of  brown-rot  of  peaches, 
that  places  the  blame  primarily  upon  the  grower  because  this  disease  is 
one  of  field  origin  and  if  field  control  is  adequate  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  an  outbreak  in  transit.  Of  course  good  refrigeration  will  help 
to  keep  down  the  spread  of  the  rot  in  the  car  even  though  incipient  decay 
or  spores  were  present  when  the  fruit  was  packed.  On  the  other  hand 
if  the  trouble  is  one  of  the  type  with  a  wide  host  range,  which  is  not 
typically  a  field  disease  but  is  apt  to  break  out  in  transit  or  storage  at 
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any  tinio,  tlicii  I  lie  icsponsihilil y  rcsis  wilh  those  whose  (hify  it  is  lo 
mainlain  j)r()j)er  sMni(Mi\\-  coiidilions  mihI  mii  ciiNiroiiinciit  (Iclriiiieiital 
to  the  (lex'elopmenl  of  llie  disense  while  I  he  pioduet  is  in  li;irisij  or 
storM«!;e. 

Disscininalion  af  InoirUthjc  roiiccnil tuj  (lisrnscs.  —  The  logical  method 
of  handhii«;  this  prohleiii  is  to  ('(hicate  the  persons  c^onccrnod,  in  the; 
pro|)er  metliods  ol  eonihalin^  these  (hseases  and  thus  |)re\'enl  the  enor- 
mous losses  I'at  her  I  han  to  eont  inue  t  he  pi-ael  ice  of  at  tempt  in^  t  o  collect 
daina^(\s  from  lransj)ortati()ii  comj)anies  and  others  who  an;  supposed 
to  he  n^sponsible  for  the  losses  sustained.  This  knowledge  must  Ik; 
driv(^n  home  to  eveiyone  concerned,  from  the  fi;rower  to  the  retail 
dealer,  and  (vich  must  he  made  to  assume  his  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  preventing;  thes(>  losses.  In  placing  the  responsibility  for  the  oc- 
currence^ of  any  particular  type  of  disease  or  loss  in  storage  or  transit, 
the  items  discussed  previously  as  to  place  of  origin  and  contributing 
causes  will  be  of  great  assistance. 

The  first  party  concerned  is  the  grower.  He  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  control  of  all  those  diseases  which  originate  in  the  field.  The 
grower  probably  has  received  more  help  from  the  plant  pathologists  in 
the  past  than  anyone  else  concerned.  A  great  deal  of  investigational 
work  has  been  done  on  problems  connected  with  field  control  of  plant 
diseases  and  a  great  many  bulletins  have  been  published  on  this  sub- 
ject so  that  the  grower  has  not  been  left  without  means  of  getting  in- 
formation dealing  with  his  part  of  the  problem.  But  not  all  growers 
have  yet  been  reached  with  this  information  and  not  all  who  have  been 
reached  have  acted  upon  the  good  advice.  ]\Iuch  yet  remains  to  be 
done  in  carrying  the  proper  information  on  plant  disease  control  to  the 
grower  and  in  inducing  him  to  put  this  knowledge  into  use. 

Then  those  who  handle  the  product  in  harvesting,  packing,  stowing, 
and  transporting  have  their  part  to  play  in  disease  prevention.  First, 
the  product  should  be  in  prime  condition  in  every  respect  before  har- 
vesting; this  involves  some  knowledge  for  which  the  pathologist  is  not 
directly  responsible,  but  nevertheless  knowledge  the  ignoring  of  which 
may  later  lead  to  disease  in  storage  or  transit.  The  processes  of  har- 
vesting, packing,  etc.,  involve  so  much  handling  that  extreme  care  is 
necessary  to  avoid  all  the  various  mechanical  injuries  which  are  such 
important  contributing  causes  to  the  fungous  and  bacterial  rots,  as 
previously  discussed.  There  are  so  many  people  involved  in  the  han- 
dling processes  from  the  time  the  product  leaves  the  field  until  it  is  placed 
on  the  market  that  their  education  in  disease  prevention  assumes  enor- 
mous proportions. 

Cold  storage  and  transportation  companies  have  their  part  to  play 
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in  maintaining  proper  sanitation,  refrigeration,  heating  and  ventilation 
as  precautionary  measures  against  those  diseases  which  may  be  prevented 
by  these  means. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  a  great  deal  of  the  information 
which  should  be  imparted  to  these  various  agencies  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  plant  pathologists,  there  are  phases  of  the  problem  which  need 
further  research.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  relation  of  environmental 
factors  to  diseases  in  storage  and  transit. 

Inspectors.  —  The  federal  Food  Products  Inspection  Law  (24) 
enacted  in  1917  enables  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  and 
certify  to  shippers  concerning  the  soundness  of  food  products  when 
received  at  important  markets  such  as  he  might  designate.  Under 
this  law  an  extensive  inspection  service  has  grown  up  in  the  United 
States  including  all  the  larger  cities.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  in- 
spectors is  to  determine  the  nature  and  amount  of  disease  present  in 
shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  arriving  at  these  large  markets. 
Well  trained  inspectors  at  all  these  terminal  points  should  be  able  to 
accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  determining  responsibility  for  losses  by 
disease,  and  to  aid  in  the  education  of  all  concerned  in  methods  of  con- 
trol. The  ideal  toward  which  all  should  look,  of  course,  is  complete 
and  cordial  cooperation  between  grower,  packer,  shipper,  transportation 
agencies  and  wholesalers  to  the  end  that  unnecessary  losses  from  disease 
in  perishable  farm  products  stored  or  shipped  to  the  markets  shall  be 
prevented. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

L    Mention  the  common  types  of  plant  disease  troubles  encountered  in  the 
storage,  transportation  and  marketing  of  plant  products. 

2.  Classify  these  troubles  with  reference  to  the  time  and  place  of  origin. 

3.  What  causes  contribute  to  the  occurrence  of  these  diseases  in  storage,  trans- 
portation or  market? 

4.  Discuss  the  items  included  in  Questions  2  and  3  as  related  to  control. 
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PART   II  ^^-^ 

CHAPTER   XIV 

INTRODUCTORY  -  LABORATORY   PROBLEMS 

Part  J I  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  a  number  of  plant 
diseases  selected  to  illustrate  the  different  tyj)es  of  plant  maladies  dis- 

,.cus^d  in  Part   1  under  classification  of   diseases.     (See  Chapter  Jllj 
page  26.)     A  study  is  made  of  one  or  more  examples  of  each  class  of 

'"  diseases  hsted  in  that  outline,  namely,  those  caused  by  sHme  molds; 
bacterial  diseases;  fungous  diseases;  those  caused  by  parasitic  seed 
plants;  the  nematode  troubles;  virus  diseases;  and  the  non-parasitic 
disorders.  The  diseases  chosen  for  consideration  have  been  classified 
in  this  manner  because  the  writer  feels  that  the  most  logical  basis  for 
the  classification  of  diseases  in  a  beginning  course  in  plant  pathology 
is  that  of  the  causal  relations.  The  sequence  here  used  is  more  or  less 
arbitrary  with  respect  to  the  larger  groups  in  the  classification,  and 
within  the  parasitic  group  arrangement  of  the  fungus  diseases  folk) ws 
the  generally  accepted  mycological  order  simply  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience. It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  an  instructor  to  follow  the  exact 
sequence  in  which  the  different  diseases  are  discussed  in  the  following 
pages. 
/'Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  this  part  of  the  bookis  both  a  text 

/land  a  laboratory  manual.  Brief  directions  for  laboratory  study  follow 
the  text  discussion  of  each  disease.  These  outlines  have  been  included 
for  the  benefit  of  those  instructors  who  do  not  wish  to  write  their  own 
laboratory  directions.  As  a  preliminary  preparation  for  the  use  of 
these  outlines  the  following  suggestions  are  given.  By  referring  to  these 
suggestions  the  instructor  can  modify  or  elaborate  the  laboratory 
exercise  on  any  particular  disease  to  suit  his  desires,  or  convenience. 
The  hst  of  review  questions  immediately  following  the  discussion  of  each 
disease  will  be  found  helpful  to  the  student  whether  or  not  the  laboratory 
outlines  are  used. 

Method  of  Study 

In  order  that  the  student  may  have  in  mind  a  definite  plan  or  model 
to  follow  in  taking  up  the  study  of  any  specific  disease  the  following 
tentative  outline  is  offered.     It  is  not  intended  that  this  outline  shall 
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]){'  followed  rigidly  in  :ill  cnscs,  hiil  il  will  scia'c  ;is  ;i  ^uidc  ;ind  (•;iii  he 
iiiodilicd  lo  siiil  the  needs  in  nny  p.-iil  ieid;ir  c'lse,  ns  llie  r'xci'cise.s  fol- 
lowing (he  diflerenl   discMses  illiislrMle. 

1.  Laboratory  study.  The  study  of  a  disease  in  the  lahoralory  may 
include  the  followinii,  |)oints. 

u.  Si/niploins.  'i'lie  syni|)tonis  of  the  disease  shoidd  he  (;;irefully 
()l)ser\'(Ml  and  full  notes  should  he  taken.  Note  whether  the  symplonis 
are  necrotic,  liypoplastic,  or  hyj)er})lasti(;.  The  student  should  con- 
stantly keej)  in  mind  ihv  ])uri)()se  of  this  study  of  symi)t()ms,  namely,  to 
ac(iuir(^  ability  to  identify  the  disease  whenever  observcnl.  Tho  external 
siji;ns  of  the  disease,  such  as  the  fruiting  structures  of  the  causal  organism, 
where  such  structures  occur,  arc  often  of  value  in  making  accurate 
i(l(>ntification.  S^'mptoms  should  also  be  studied  under  natural  con- 
ditions in  the  field  wherever  that  is  possible. 

b.  Pathological  anatomy  and  histolof/i/.  —  If  available,  sections  of  the 
diseased  parts  should  be  studied  under  the  microscope  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  the  disease  upon  the  tissues  and  cells  of  the  host. 
Interesting  and  valuable  information  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
disease  can  often  be  secured  in  this  way. 

c.  Morphology  and  life  history  of  the  causal  organism.  —  The  study  of  a 
parasitic  disease  should  always  include  a  detailed  study  of  the  causal 
organism  in  all  its  forms  and  phases.  It  is  particularly  necessary  to 
become  familiar  with  whatever  reproductive  phases  the  organism  may 
possess,  and  to  understand  its  methods  of  perpetuation,  dissemination 
and  infection.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  these  phenomena  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  that  one  may  have  a  rational  working  basis  for  the 
control  of  the  disease. 

d.  Culture  work.  —  If  time  and  equipment  permit,  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  student  to  make  isolations  and  pure  cultures  of  some  of  the 
disease-producing  organisms.  Inoculation  experiments  may  also  be 
perfomied.  Instructions  for  carrying  on  culture  work  may  be  found  in 
Chapter  IV,  and  in  the  following  references: 

Duggar,  B.  M.     Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  pp.  9-40. 
Smith,  E.  F.     Bacterial  Diseases  of  Plants,  pp.  76-131. 

e.  Drawings.  —  It  is  customary  to  require  that  certain  drawings  and 
notes  be  made  in  the  laboratory.  In  general  the  drawings  should  illus- 
trate two  features:  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  and,  in  case  of  the 
parasitic  diseases,  the  morphology  of  the  causal  organism.  Whatever 
drawings  are  required  should  be  carefully  done.  In  general  a  few  draw^- 
ings  well  executed  are  to  be  preferred  to  many  drawings  carelessly  done. 

/.  Notes.  —  The  notes  may  be  of  two  types.  In  some  cases,  perhaps, 
a  brief  outline  of  the  main  points  of  interest  about  a  disease  may  be 
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sufficient.  In  other  cases  a  longer  and  more  detailed  discourse  may  be 
desired.  In  either  case  some  uniform  system  of  note  taking  is  desirable. 
The  following  outline  is  suggested  as  a  model. 

Name  of  the  Disease 
Caused  by  (Insert  name  of  causal  agent). 

1.  Historical  account. 

2.  Geographic  distribution. 

3.  Hosts. 

a.  All  species  and  varieties  attacked. 
h.  Varietal  susceptibility. 

4.  Symptoms. 

5.  Economic  importance.  ^ 

6.  Etiology. 

a.  Morphology  and  life  cycle  of  causal  organism. 
(In  case  of  parasitic  diseases.) 

(1)  Vegetative  phase. 

(2)  Reproductive  phase, 
(a)  Perpetuation. 

(1)  Spore  forms. 

(a)  Conidial  stage. 

(6)  Perfect  stage. 

(c)   Other  spore  forms. 

(2)  Sclerotia. 

(3)  Vegetative  mycelium. 

(4)  Simple  cell  division  (as  in  bacteria). 

(5)  Seeds  (as  in  parasitic  seed  plants). 

(6)  Eggs  (as  in  nematodes). 
(6)   Dissemination 

(1)  Time. 

(2)  Agencies, 
(c)   Infection. 

(1)  Time. 

(2)  Place. 

(3)  Manner  of. 

(4)  Environmental  factors, 
(a)  Favorable. 

(6)   Unfavorable. 
h.  Causal  agents  other  than  parasites. 

7.  Control  measures. 

8.  References. 
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II  will  he  nohnl  ili.ii  this  (dillmc  provides  for  all  possi})ilitios  as  rc- 
j2;ar(ls  the  cause  of  a  disease.  In  wrilinjj;  up  llif  notes  on  any  |)art ieular 
(iisea^H'  th(»  student,  of  eoiiisc,  will  use  only  sueh  parts  of  the  outline 
under  point  (),  etiology,  as  fit  the  case  in  hand.  Vov  exaini)le,  if  he  were 
discussini;-  a  non-j)arasit ic  disease,  all  points  undei-  inoi-pholo^y  and  life 
cycl(>  of  tlu>  causal  orji;anisni  would  he  <)initt(Ml  and  a  di.scusfsi(jn  of  the 
causal  a^iMit,  (Mi\iroiniiental  oi-  otherwise^  would  1)C  substituted.  Not 
all  of  tlie  eight  uiain  points  in  this  outline  are  of  ecjual  iuiportanco. 
Prol)ai)ly  in  most  cases  there  are  only  three  of  these  points  that  are  of 
chief  importance,  namely,  symptoms,  cause  and  control.  Such  items 
as  history,  geography  and  economic  importances  may  be  of  more  or  l(!ss 
interest  but  are  not  necessarily  of  paramount  importance  in  gaining  a 
fundamental  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  control  of  the  disease.  How- 
ever, a  judicious  consideration  of  all  the  })(*rtinent  items  in  the  outline 
will  make  a  wtU  balanced  set  of  notes  on  any  disease. 

2.  Field  Work.  —  Wherever  conditions  permit  it  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  student  if  the  class  can  take  several  field  trips  during  the 
term  in  order  to  observe  and  study  plant  diseases  in  their  natural  habitat. 
Any  or  all  of  the  following  topics  may  occupy  the  attention  of  the  class 
on  field  trips. 

a.  Identification.  —  It  is  desirable  that  the  student  be  able  to  identify, 
in  all  its  forms,  any  disease  studied,  whenever  he  sees  it.  Extensive 
field  work  is  valuable  training  for  proficiency  in  identifying  plant  dis- 
eases. 

h.  Observation  of  development.  —  If  possible,  the  student  should  make 
a  series  of  observations  extending  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  in 
order  to  note  different  stages  in  the  development  of  any  particular  dis- 
ease. Otherwise  he  may  be  able  to  identify  a  disease  in  one  stage  of  its 
development  and  fail  to  recognize  it  at  another  stage  in  its  life  history. 

c.  Estimation  of  losses.  —  When  a  disease  has  reached  the  stage  at 
which  the  maximum  damage  it  causes  can  be  observed,  the  student 
should  estimate  percentages  of  loss  due  to  disease.  This  will  help  to 
impress  upon  his  mind  the  seriousness  of  plant  diseases  and  the  necessity 
for  working  out  practical  methods  of  control. 

Supplementary  Reading 

As  each  disease  is  studied  it  is  desirable  that  the  student  read,  in 
addition  to  the  text,  some  of  the  better  articles  in  the  literature  of  the 
disease.  By  doing  as  much  supplementary  reading  as  time  permits  the 
student  will  not  only  gain  additional  knowledge  not  found  in  the  text 
but  will  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  sources  of  plant  pathologi- 
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cal  literature.  The  reading  should  be  done,  in  so  far  as  possible,  before 
the  notes  on  the  exercise  are  completed,  so  tiiat  important  facts  recorded 
in  tlie  literature  but  not  observed  in  the  laboratory  nor  found  in  the 
text,  can  be  included  in  the  notes  of  the  completed  exercise.  Some 
of  the  more  important  sources  of  information  on  plant  diseases  are 
listed  below. 

1.    TEXTBOOKS   AND    MANUALS 

Anderson,  O.  G.,  and  Roth,  F.  C.     Insecticides,  Fungicides  and  Appliances.     John 

Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York.     1923. 
Bevvley,  W.  F.     Diseases  of  Glasshouse  Plants.     Earnest  Benn,  London.     1923. 
Chupp,  Charles.     Manual  of  Vegetable  Garden  Diseases.     The  Macniillan  Com- 
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3.    BULLETINS,    CIRCULARS    AND    REPORTS 

Among  the  chief  sources  of  infonnation  on  plant  diseases  are  the  numerous  bul- 
letins, circulars  and  reports  published  by  the  various  agencies  which  carry  on  in- 
vestigations and  disseminate  knowledge  about  plant  patliological  subjects.  In  the 
United  States  the  most  important  of  these  agencies  are  (a)  The  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture;  (h)  The  state  experiment  stations;  (c)  The  extension  divisions  of  the 
state  agricultural  colleges;  and  {d)  The  state  departments  of  Agriculture,  In  ad- 
dition to  these  federal  and  state  publications  there  are  many  valuable  bulletins  and 
reports  published  by  endowed  institutions  such  as  The  Xe\v  York  liotanictil  (Jarden, 
The  Brookl\  n  Botanical  (Jarden,  The  Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for  I'lant  Research, 
and  The  Crop  Protection  Institute.  The  proceetlings  of  the  various  academies  of 
science,  state  and  otherwise,  also  contain  valuable  articles. 

The  governmental  agencies  of  foreign  countries  also  publish  many  bulletins  and 
reports  on  plant  diseases  which  constitute  valuable  reference  material  for  workers  in 
the  United  States.  Many  of  these  publications  come  from  Canada,  Australia  and 
Great  Britain. 


4.    BIBLIOGRAPHIES    AND    ABSTRACTS 

Some  of  the  most  important  lists  of  literature  and  abstracts  dealing  with  plant 
pathological  literature  are  found  in  the  following  publications:  (a)  Experiment 
Station  Record;  (6)  Botanical  Abstracts,  now  merged  with  (r)  Biological  Abstracts; 
(d)  Agricultural  Index;  (e)  Review  of  Applied  Mycology  (Issued  by  the  Imperial 
Bureau  of  Mycology,  Kew,  England);  and  (/)  Current  Botanical  Literature,  formerly 
Current  Author  Entries  (Issued  b}^  the  Library,  Bur.  PI.  Ind..  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.). 
(Mimeographed.) 


CHAPTER    XV 
DISEASES   CAUSED   BY   SLIME   MOLDS  ^ 


''l''! 


h(^  slinu^  molds,  tcchnicMlly  known  as  Myxoniycetcis,  constituto 
a  group  of  organisms  occupying  a  position  very  low  in  tlic  scale  of  plant 
life,  if  they  may  be  called  plants.  In  some  respecls  they  resemble  the 
fungi  and  it  is  this  resemblance  that  has  led  to  their  inclusion  in  the 
plant  kingdom.  The  character  which  distinguishes  this  group  from 
other  plant  groups  is  the  fact  that  the  vegetative  phase  of  a  slime  mold 
consists  of  a  naked,  multinucleate  mass  of  protoplasm  known  as  a 
Plasmodium.  This  vegetative  bod}'  resembles  in  consistency  the  white 
of  an  egg  and  may  vary  in  color  from  practically  colorless  to  varying 
shades  of  yellow,  brown,  orange,  red,  or  violet.  At  maturity  the  Plas- 
modium enters  upon  the  fruiting  stage  by  producing  walled  spores, 
as  do  the  fungi.  Furthermore,  when  fruiting,  most  of  the  slime  molds 
produce  some  kind  of  a  fruiting  body  in  or  on  which  the  spores  are 
borne.  This  gives  them  an  added  resemblance  to  the  fungi.  When 
the  spores  germinate  they  give  rise  to  swarmspores  which  are  amoeboid 
in  nature.  Both  the  swarmspores  and  the  mature  plasmodium  to  which 
they  give  rise  have  the  power  of  locomotion  by  means  of  slow,  creeping, 
amoiba-like  movements.  This  characteristic  of  the  slime  molds  in 
their  vegetative  stage  has  given  rise  to  the  question  as  to  whether  they 
are  really  plants  or  animals.  Thus  the  term,  mjcetqzoa,  which  is 
sometimes  applied  to  this  group,  signifies  this  dual  fungus-animal  nature 
of  the  sHme  mold  organisms.  They  are  usually  classed  with  the  plants, 
however,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  reproduce  by  means  of  spores 
and  have  other  characters  resembling  the  fungi. 

The  great  majority  of  the  slime  molds  are  saprophytic  and  live  upon 
decayed  wood,  leaves,  or  other  vegetable  detritus.  Such  species  are 
usually  of  no  economic  importance,  although  occasionally  a  sapro- 
phytic form  may  grow  up  over  a  living  plant,  thus  exerting  a  smothering 
effect  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand  a  very  few  species  of  this  group  of 
plants  are  true  parasites  and  are  the  cause  of  serious  diseases  of  agri- 
cultural^ plants.  It  is  these  pathogenic  forms  in  which  the  student 
of  plant  pathology  is  chiefly  interested.  There  are  two  sHme  mold 
diseases  of  cultivated  plants  which  are  particularly  well  known,  namely, 
club-root  of  cabbage  and  other  members  of  the  mustard  family,  and 
powdery  scab  of  potatoes. 
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GENERAL   REFERENCES    ON    SLIME    MOLDS 

(1)  McBride,  Tlioiiias  II.     'I'hc  North  Amcnc-an  Slime  Moulds.      1922. 

(2)  Lister,  Artliur,  and  Lister,  (Julieliua.      A  Monograpli  ot  the  Mycetozou. 

edition,  1911.     Third  edition,  1925. 


Second 


u 


Club-root  of  Crucifers 


Caused  by  Plasniodiophora  brassicae  Wor. 

^  In  some  truck-growing  and  gardening  sections  this  disease  frequently 
'^  occurs  on  cabbages  and  other  members  of  the  mustard  family.  The 
disease  affects  the  roots  of  susceptible  plants  and  the  deformities  pro- 
duced on  these  organs  have  given  rise  to  the  various  names  which  have 
been  apphed  to  the  malady  such  as  "  clubbing,"  "  club-root,"  "  finger 
and  toe,"  ''  anbury,"  "  kohlhernie  "  and  "  nialadie  digitore." 

Historical.  —  The  club-root  disease  of  cabbage,  turnips  and  other 
crucifers  has  been  known  in  Europe  for  more  than  a  century.  It  was 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  Scotland  (6)  as  early  as  1780  and  again  (1) 
in  1855  it  was  reported  on  turnips  in  that  country.  The  first  important 
work  on  the  causal  organism  was  done  in  Russia  by  Woronin  (15),  who 
published  his  completed  studies  in  1878.  He  established  the  fact  that 
the  disease  is  caused  by  a  slime  mold  and  worked  out  its  general  life 
history.  In  the  United  States  the  disease  has  apparently  been  known 
for  half  a  century  or  more.  In  1879  there  appeared  in  the  "  Country 
Gentleman  "  two  brief  articles  on  club-root  in  cabbages  (7,  8).  There 
seemed  to  be  some  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  these 
articles  as  to  whether  the  trouble  reported  was  due  to  a  fungus  or  to  an 
insect,  the  cabbage  maggot.  It  seems  Hkely  that  both  true  club-root 
and  the  maggot  injury  were  observed  but  that  the  two  troubles  were  not 
clearly  distinguished.  In  1891  the  disease  was  mentioned  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  ]\Iassachusetts  Experiment  Station  (9).  In  1892,  Eycles- 
hymer  (6)  published  a  good  account  of  the  disease  in  the  United  States, 
bringing  together  such  information  as  was  available  up  to  that  time  in 
both  this  country  and  Europe.  In  1913,  Lutman  (12)  published  the 
results  of  his  investigations  on  the  life  history  of  the  club-root  organism 
and  its  effects  on  the  host  tissues.  In  1918,  Kunkel  (10)  gave  further 
information  on  the  manner  of  infection  and  migration  in  the  tissues. 
The  relation  of  soil  temperature  and  moisture  to  infection  was  studied 
by  Montieth  (13)  and  the  results  published  in  1924. 

Geographic  distribution.  —  The  disease  is  apparently  quite  prevalent 
in  Europe,  especially  in  the  countries  of  northern  Europe,  and  the  British 
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Tslcs.  Til  \\\r  T'liilcd  SiMtrs.  cliih-ioot  li;is  Ix'cn  i-cpoi-jcd  nl  dilTcrcnl 
limes  from  a  l.-iitic  ihiiiiIxt  of  llic  stales,  especially  in  llial  seclioii  of  llie 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  north  of  the  Ohio  including  the; 
Atlantic  s(>ahoard  states  from  Maryhmd  northward.  It,  has  also  bcicn 
()l)S(M'\-ed  in  llie  Pacilic  Xorlhwest.  'I'hc  IManl  Disease;  I>ullet,in  (3)  in 
summarizin*!;  the  I'epoits  on  this  disease  duiinj;  the  years  190.'^  1921, 
finds  that  during  those  years  the  disease  had  been  reported  at.  one  time* 
or  anolJKM-  from  tli(>  following  slates:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Hliode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  J*ennsyl- 
vania.  New  JcM'sey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  \'ir^inia,  West  \^ir^inia,  North 
Carolina,  (l{H)r^;ia,  Alahanui,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Washington 
and  Alaska. 

Hosts  and  varietal  susceptibility.  —  The  club-root  organism  confines 
its  attacks  to  species  and  varieties  belonging  to  the  mustard  family. 
Cabbage,  turnips,  cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts,  rutabagas  and  radishes 
are  susceptible.  Certain  wild  species  of  mustard  also  are  attacked. 
Among  these  are  the  shepherd's  purse,  Capsella  bursa-pasioris,  and  the 
hedge  mustard,  Sisymbrium  officinale.  Some  differences  in  varietal 
susceptibility  have  been  observed. ,  In  the  United  States,  Cunningham 
(4)  has  carried  out  extensive  investigations  on  the  resistance  of  varieties 
of  cabbage,  radishes  and  turnips  to  the  club-root  pathogene.  He  found 
a  wide  variation  in  susceptibility  among  turnips.  The  White  Swede, 
Sweet  Russian  and  Sweet  German  were  practically  immune  while  the 
Southern  Curled  Turnip  was  very  susceptible  in  his  experiments. 
Cabbages  showed  a  difference  in  varietal  susceptibility  but  the  variation 
was  not  as  striking  as  among  turnips.  Resistant  varieties  of  cabbages 
included  Hollander,  Stone  Mason,  Large  Late  Flat  Dutch  and  Hender- 
son's Early  Summer,  but  these  were  by  no  means  immune.  Mammoth 
Rock  Red,  Dark  Red  Erfurt,  American  Savoy,  All  Seasons  and  ^^olga 
were  among  the  more  susceptible  varieties.  He  found  radishes  also 
varying  in  susceptibility. 

Economic  Importance.  —  Few  figures  are  available  on  the  amount 
of  loss  due  to  club-root.  Woronin  (15),  in  1876,  stated  that  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  damage  to  the  extent  of  $225,000 
occurred  as  a  result  of  the  club-root  disease.  In  the  United  States,  while 
the  disease  is  known  to  occur  in  a  majority  of  the  states,  it  appears  to  be 
serious  as  a  rule  only  in  local  areas  here  and  there.  In  1921  The  Plant 
Disease  Bulletin  (3),  reported  a  loss  in  Vermont  of  1  to  3  per  cent  with 
the  maximum  amount  found  in  any  field  placed  at  10  per  cent.  In  New 
York  the  percentage  of  loss  was  about  the  same  as  in  \'ermont.  In  1923 
an  estimated  reduction  of  2.5  per  cent  in  yield  was  reported  (14)  in 
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New  York  and  IVIinnosota  with  a  trace  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  North  Dakota. 
"z'  Symptoms.  —  The  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  club-root  are 
exhibited  by  the  root  system  of  the  diseased  plant,  although  the  aerial 
parts  of  the  plant  also  exhibit  certain  symptoms  resulting  from  the 
failure  of  the  diseased  roots  to  function  properly.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  disease  is  manifestcnl  by  a  hyperplasia  or  overgrawih 
in  the^root  system.     Cunningham  (4)  recognizes  six  different  types  of 

hypertrophy  resulting  in  dif- 
ferent species  of  crucifers  at- 
tacked by  the  club-root  organ- 
ism. In  all  but  one  of  these 
six  types  the  effects  consist  of 
abnormal  overgrowths  of  some 
kind.  The  first  type  consists 
of  complete  clubbing  of  both 
the  main  and  lateral  roots. 
This  form  is  characteristic  of 
the  disease  as  found  on  cab- 
bages and  other  varieties  of 
Brassica  oleracea.  The  whole 
root  system  ordinarily  becomes 
swollen  and  deformed.  In 
some  cases  it  resembles  a  mass 
of  fingers  and  toes.  In  other 
cases  the  main  root  becomes  so 
much  enlarged  and  clubbed  as 
to  assume  the  form  of  a  very 
large,  irregular,  gnarled  knot 
or  tumor,  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter  (Fig.  10).  In  the 
second  type  only  the  main 
root  is  enlarged,  the  laterals 
remaining  healthy.  This  type 
is  found  on  certain  wild  mus- 
tards. The  third  type  is  also 
found  on  wild  mustards,  and 
clubs  the  lateral  roots  while  the  main  root  remains  free  from  clubbing. 
Type  four  occurs  on  still  other  wild  mustards  and  affects  both  main 
and  lateral  roots  but  healthy  rootlets  occur  above  the  diseased  parts. 
The  fifth  type  is  characteristic  of  the  disease  on  turnipsandLradishes  and 


Fig.  10.  —  Cabbage  plant  affected  with  club- 
root,  showing  enlarged  and  deformed  root  sys- 
tem and  the  failure  to  develop  a  sound  head. 
(After  Bailey,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest 
Rept.  1911-12.) 
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consists  of  tumors  or  lohiil 


sixt  1»  < >'l)»'  is  found  on  ccrl 
1)\'  ci'acks  or  lissui'cs  mikI  d 


lie  swellings   of  Ihc  tnp  root  (T'l^.  11).     The 


liii  varieties  of  r.-HJislics,  and  is  (;hara('t('riz(Hi 

likened  areas  willi  Inie  liypertropliy  lacking;. 

'i'iu^  al)()ve-^;r()un{l  syniplonis  of  the  disease  an;  various  but  all  seriously 

(lis(\is(Ml  i)lanls  look  siekly.      Infected  see(llinp;s  are  stunted  and  sooner 

or  later  wilt,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  root  systcMu  (;an  not  furnish  sufli- 


P'lcj.  11. — Turnips  affected  with  club-root.  (After  Bailey,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 
Crop  Pest  Rept.  1911-12.) 

cient  water.  Plants  of  this  kind  rarely  form  a  head.  If  plants  are 
older  when  infected  they  may  head  out  but  the  heads  are  usually  small 
and  of  inferior  quality. 

Morphology  and  life  cycle  of  the  causal  organism.  —  The  vegetative 
phase  of  this  pathogene  consists  of  a  naked,  amoeboid  mass  of  proTo- 
plasm  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  Plasmodium.  This  amoeba 
or  Plasmodium  lives  within  the  host  cell  and  finally  consumes  the  host 
protoplast  and  comes  to  occupy  the  entire  lumen  of  the  infested  cell. 
At  this  stage  a  section  of  a  diseased  root  shows  many  enlarged  cells  filled 
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with  a  dense  granular  protoplasmic  mass  which  is  h^hl  yellowish-brown 
in  color  (Fig.  12,  A).     When  mature  this  j)lasmo(lium  is  multinucleate 

/  and  spore  production  is  effect- 
1  ed  by  a  process  of  division  in 
which  the  plasmodium  is  sepa- 
rated into  fragments  in  such 
manner  that  each  nucleus  with 
its  surrounding  portion  of  cy- 
toplasm is  inclosed  by  a  wall 
and  thus  becomes  a  spore. 
These  resting  spores  are  spher- 
ical in  shape  and  very  small, 
averaging  about  3.3/1  in  diam- 
eter, and  a  single  diseased  host 
(;ell  sometimes  contains  a  large 
number  of  these  spores  (Fig. 
12,  D). 

Perpetuation  and  dissemina- 
tion. —  The  organism  is  per- 
petuated by  means  of  the 
resting  spores  which  lie  dor- 
mant in  the  diseased  root  or 
in  the  ground  until  the  next 
season  or  until  conditions  are 
favorable  for  germination. 
The  spores  are  liberated  from 
the  diseased  roots  when  the 
tissues  decay  or  when  the  roots 

are   eaten   by   animals.     Dis- 
FiG    12. -Section  of  a  portion  of  a  cabbage    g^^.^^^.^^    ^^^    ^j^^,    ^^.^^^^^    -^ 

root  snowing  various  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  club-root  organism  within  the  cells.  A, 
Plasmodium  completely  filling  a  cell;  B,  smaller 
amoeboid  forms  which  do  not  completely  fill  the  parts  of  plants  which  are  trans- 
cell  cavity;  C,  a  stage  in  spore  formation;  D,  ported  to  new  fields  or  locali- 
mature  spores.  ^.^^  undoubtedly  carry  the  or- 

ganism with  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  seedlings  taken  from  an 
infested  seed  bed.  After  the  spores  are  hberated  into  the  soil  any 
agencies  such  as  vehicles,  farm  implements  and  the  feet  of  animals  or 
man,  which  carry  soil  from  one  place  to  another,  may  carry  spores 
along  with  the  soil  and  deposit  them  in  other  places.  Irrigation  water 
or  flood  water  may  transport  contaminated  soil  to  clean  fields.  If 
diseased  parts  of  plants  are  fed  to  animals  without  being  cooked  the 


accomplished  by  various  agen- 
cies.    Any  diseased  plants  or 
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} 


spores  mny  bo  n'luriicd  to  tlic  soil  in  Ihc  niMniirc.  It  is  doubt  fill  if  wind 
(2)  is  Mil  iinj)()r(aiil  agency  in  scat  fcrinij;  llic  disease.  'Hie  niotilily  of 
swarm  spores  is  a  iie[j;li^i- 
ble  factor  in  disseiniiia- 
tion  siii('(>  llu*  sjiores  can 
tra\'el  only  vimt  short, 
(listanc(\s  under  their  own 
locomotion.  The  possi- 
bility of  the  transmission 
of  the  orj^anism  alon^ 
with  seed  has  never  been 
denionstratcnl  so  far  as 
the  writ  CM"  is  awai'(%  but 
it  seems  not  improbabk^ 
that  spore-containing  soil 
may  come  in  contact  with 
seed  at  harvesting  time 
and  that  in  this  manner 
some  spores  might  cling 
to  the  seed  and  be  trans- 
ported to  new  localities 
along  with  the  seed. 
.^    Spore    germinatio7i.  —  ^-^^^i^  "'"'^^ 

Chupp  (2)  perhaps  gives 
the  clearest  description 
of  spore  germination. 
There  is  at  first  a  de- 
cided sw'elling  of  the 
resting  spore.  Finally 
the  pressure  exerted 
sphts  the  wall  sufficiently 

to  permit  the  living  pro-  -^lor^-^-                  (    i        ^-    i, 

^                          4.       A/r  —  Germinating  spores  of  plasmodiophora 

toplast  to  ooze  out.      Mo-  jyrassicae.     Near  the   center   are   two  ungerminated 

tility    begins     when    the  spores.     At  the  top  are  two  spores  which  have  already 

protoplast  is   about    half  germinated.     Near  the  bottom  is  a  germinating  spore, 

out    of    the    old    shell   or  '^'he  swarm  spores  which  have  emerged  from  the  spores 

spore  wall.      The  activity  ""  -f*  Provided  witli  a  flagcllum      At  the  lower  left 

.  IS  a  bacillus,  an  organism  frequent Iv  found  associated 

mcreases  until  the  living  ^^.^^^     Plasmodio,)h()ra     in     diseased    roots.     (After 

content  of  the  spore  has  Chupp,  Cornell  Univ.,  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  387.) 
entirely     escaped.     The 

freed  spore  now  begins  a  rotaiy  motion.     When  germination  is  complete 

the  motile  spore  is  termed  a  swarm  spore  because  of  its  activities.     It  is 
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more  or  less  pear-shaped  and  is  provided  with  a  Ilagellum  at  ttie  smaller 
end  of  the  body  (Fig.  13). 

Injection.  —  Penetration  is  effected  by  the  swarm  spores.  The  place 
and  manner  of  penetration  has  been  a  subject  for  considerable  investi- 
gation. Chupp  (2)  stated  that  his  experimental  work  showed  that  in- 
fection takes  place  through  the  basal  part  of  the  root  hairs.  lie  be- 
lieved that  direct  penetration  into  simple  epidermal  cells  seldom,  if  ever, 
occurs.  Later  Kunkel  (10)  demonstrated  that  infection  can  take  place 
through  epidermal  cells,  other  than  root  hairs,  even  on  the  stems  of 
quite  large  plants  and  on  the  older  roots. 

Distribution  of  the  parasite  within  the  host.  —  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  after  a  swarm  spore,  or  ama^ba,  enters  the  host  cell  it  migrates  to 
other  cells  by  direct  penetration  of  the  cell  wall.  Thus  if  the  amoebie 
divide  from  time  to  time  and  some  of  the  new  individuals  migrate  to 
other  cells,  in  a  short  time  a  considerable  number  of  cells  may  become 
infected  by  the  migrations  starting  from  one  original  diseased  cell.  It 
is  probably  true  also  that  some  spread  of  the  parasite  within  the  host 
tissues  is  due  to  divisions  of  diseased  cells,  thus  carrying  amoebae  into 
the  daughter  cells.  Kunkel  (10)  claims  that  most  of  the  distribution 
of  the  parasite  throughout  the  host  tissues  is  due  to  migrations  and  that 
host  cell  divisions  play  a  minor  part  in  this  distribution.  At  any  rate, 
an  examination  of  diseased  tissue  shows  groups  of  diseased  cells  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  parenchymatous  tissues  of  the  infested  roots. 

Effect  of  environment.  —  Various  factors  such  as  soil  acidity  and  the 
temperature  and  moisture  of  the  soil  have  been  studied  in  their  relation 
to  infection  and  development  of  the  club-root  disease.  For  many  years 
an  acid  soil  has  been  considered  as  favorable  for  the  development  of 
this  disease  and  control  recommendations  have  included  the  application 
of  lime  to  correct  this  condition.  However,  frequent  failures  of  liming 
to  control  the  disease  have  been  observed  and  this  has  led  to  the  study 
of  other  factors  which  might  possibly  enter  into  the  problem.  Mon- 
tieth  (13)  has  recently  conducted  investigations  to  determine  the  effects 
of  variations  in  soil  moisture  and  soil  temperature  on  the  club-root 
organism  and  the  development  of  the  disease.  He  found  that  the 
mpisture  content  of  the  soil  played  an  important  part.  The  disease 
developed  on  plants  grown  in  soil  with  a  moisture  content  of  60  per  cent 
or  above  but  did  not  develop  in  soil  held  at  45  per  cent  or  less  of  the 
water-holding  capacity.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  failure  of  the 
disease  to  develop  on  plants  in  soil  with  a  low  moisture  content  was  due 
to  lack  of  sufficient  moisture  for  spore  germination.  The  effect  of  tem- 
perature seemed  to  be  indirect  and  related  to  its  influence  on  host  de- 
velopment.    Club-root  developed  at  temperatures  ranging  from  9°  to 
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30°  (\  1)111  was  most  |)i(ni()iiii('('(l  at  20"  lo  2r)°('.,  which  is  the  Iciiipcra- 
liirc  at   wliich  noinial  root  jj^i-owlh  occiiis  most  viji;()n)iisly. 

Histology  of  the  club.  —  Acconhn^  to  Kiinkcl  (10)  tlic  cainbiuin  in 
young  plants  is  invaded  by  the  i)arasil('  soon  after  infection  o(!Curs. 
Subseciuent  to  this  invasion  an}'  new,  undilTei'entiated  cells  laid  down  by 
the  cambium  are  subject  to  infection.  This  interferes  with  the  normal 
d(>\'elopm(Mit  of  thes(>  c(>lls  into  vascular  elements  as  would  hap[)en  in 
healthy  i)lants.  ( 'onsecpient ly  the  water-carrying  elements  of  tlu; 
vascular  bundle  do  not  develop  sufliciently  to  furnish  an  adecjuate 
supply  of  water  to  the  knaves  and  upper  part  of  the  growinjz;  plant.  As 
a  Result  naj2;ginj»;  or  wilting  ultimately  oc(;urs.  When  older  [)lants  aro 
infected,  the  cambium  and  undifferentiated  tissues  are  invaded  but  the 
older,  woody  parts  of  bundles  are  more  or  less  immune  from  attack. 
Hie  i)arenchyniatous  tissues  of  the  medullary  rays,  however,  are  sus- 
ceptible and  may  be  invaded.  This  stimulates  the  ray  cells  to  grow 
and  divide.  The  overgrowth  of  the  rays  tends  to  split  the  bundles 
apart  more  or  less  and  is  responsible  for  certain  types  of  distortion  in 
diseased  plants. 

Control.  —  Scientifically   devised  control   measures  for  any  disease 
must  necessarily  be  based  on  causal  relations.     Therefore,  in  order  to 
make  reasonable  recommendations  for  the  control  of  club-root  one  must 
consider  all  facts  relating  to  the  life  history  of  the  causal  organism. 
The  essential  facts  to  be  considered  for  this  purpose  are:   (a)  The  organ- 
ism is  perpetuated  by  means  of  resting  spores  imbedded  in  the  host 
tissue.     (6)  These  spores  are  liberated  into  the  soil  upon  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  host  tissue,     (c)  The  spores  may  remain  dormant  in  the  soil 
for  several  years,     (d)  The  disease  is  disseminated  by  any  agencies 
which  transport  diseased  plants  or  parts  of  plants,  or  contaminated  soil. 
(e)  The  virulence  of  the  organism  is  apparently  favored  by  acid  soils. 
(/)  The  parasite  is  favored  by  a  high  moisture  content  of  the  soil,     (g) 
Some  varieties  are  more  susceptible  than  others.     Qi)  The  organism 
lives  on  weed  hosts  belonging  to  the  mustard  family. 
/    Based  upon  the  above  facts  the  following  recommendations  seem 
logical:   1.  Avoid  transporting  diseased  plants  into  clean  fields  or  locali- 
ties.    This  includes  seedhngs  from  infested  beds  or  nurseries,  as  w^ell  as 
diseased  roots  or  parts  of  plants  which  may  be  returned  to  the  land  in 
compost  or  in  any  other  form.     2.  At  harvesting  time  roots  of  diseased 
plants  should  not  be  left  to  decay  in  the  soil.     3.  Use  a  crop  rotation 
of  at  least  four  years.     4.  Keep  down  all  weeds  of  the  mustard  family. 
5.  Avoid  carrying  soil  by  any  means  from  a  contaminated  field  to  a 
clean  field.     6.  Neutralize  acid  soils  with  hme.     7.  On  irrigation  pro- 
jects avoid  too  free  use  of  water.     8.  Grow  resistant  varieties. 
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LABORATORY    STUDY   OF    CLUB-ROOT* 

A.  Symptoms.  —  Exaniiae  specimens  of  diseased  plants  of  different  ages.  Ob- 
Berve  the  ahnoniialities  exhibited  by  both  roots  and  aerial  parts  of  the  plants.  How 
many  ditTerent  types  of  symptoms  have  been  described  as  shown  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  nmstard  family  when  affected  with  this  disease?  (See  text.)  How 
many  of  these  symptoms  are  shown  by  the  specimens  at  hand?  In  the  specimens  of 
older  plants  note  the  dwarfing  effect  ui)on  the  heatl,  or  the  failure  to  head  at  all. 
Make  drawings  to  show  all  symptoms  observed. 

1.  Pathological  anatomy  and  histology.  —  Note  the  radial  splitting  of  roots  due  to 
hyperplasia  in  the  medullary  rays.  Examine  sections  of  diseased  roots  with  the 
microscope.  Are  all  of  the  cells  involved  or  is  the  disease  confined  to  certain  tissues? 
Is  the  enlargement  of  the  root  due  to  multiplication  of  cells,  or  to  enlargement  of  in- 
dividual colls,  or  both?  Is  the  normal  arrangement  of  cortical  and  vascular  elements 
disturbed?     Draw  a  portion  of  the  section  to  illustrate  these  features. 

B.  Morphology  and  life  history  of  the  causal  organism.  —  The  organism  is  a 
slime  mold,  hence  it  has  a  vegetative  phase  which  is  amoeba-like  and  a  reproductive 
phase  consisting  of  one  spore  form. 

1.  Vegetative  phase.  —  This  consists  of  a  naked  mass  of  protoplasm,  a  plasmodium, 
which  lives  within  the  host  cell.  Examine  sections  of  diseased  tissue  and  find  cells 
filled  with  the  plasmodia  of  the  parasite.  These  can  be  recognized  by  their  denser 
and  more  granular  contents.     Make  a  drawing  to  show  the  distribution  of  the  infested 

cells. 

2.  Reproductire  phase.  —  At  'maturity  the  plasmodium  breaks  up  into  a  large 
number  of  small  spores.  A  single  cell  of  the  host  may  contain  a  large  number  of 
spores.     Find  a  spore-containing  cell  and  draw  much  enlarged. 

3.  Perpetuation,  dissemination  and  infection.  —  Consult  the  text  and  find  out  how 
the  organism  overwinters,  how  the  spores  are  disseminated,  their  manner  of  ger- 
mination, the  place  and  manner  of  penetration  of  the  host,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
organism  spreads  within  the  host. 

C.  Notes.  —  Write  a  complete  account  of  this  disease,  including  points  observed 
in  the  laboratory  as  well  as  additional  details  obtained  from  reading  the  text  and  the 
appended  references.  For  a  suggestive  model  to  follow  in  writing  the  notes,  see  the 
outline  on  page  152.  This  outline,  especially  under  "  etiology,"  contains  items  which 
are  not  applicable  to  this  particular  disease,  therefore  the  student  should  select  only 
those  items  which  fit  the  case  in  hand. 


REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Susceptibility  to  the  club-root  disease  is  confined  to  what  family  of  plants? 

2.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  this  disease.  How  many  different  types  of  symp- 
toms are  recognized  by  Cunningham  on  the  various  species  of  host  plants? 

3.  Under  what  general  class  of  symptoms  would  you  place  the  symptoms  of 
club-root  as  usually  manifested  on  cabbages  and  turnips?     (See  Chapter  III,  page 

23.) 

4.  To  what  class  of  organisms  does  the  club-root  pathogene  belong?  What 
characteristic  of  the  vegetative  phase  in  the  life  cycle  of  this  class  of  organisms  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  true  fungi? 

*   Note.  —  Before  taking  up  the  first  laboratory  study  the  student  should  read  the 
discussion  of  laboratory  work  in  Chapter  XIV. 
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5.    How  is  tlio  (lis(>:is('  pcrpct uatod? 

().     I  )fscril)('  the  iiicllioil  (il   inlccl  ion. 

7.    IIdw  (Iocs  (lie  or^aiii.sin  .spread  in  (he  hont  tinKUc  after  infection  haH  ocrurrcd? 

S.     l)(',s('rilu>  the  pal  liolo^^ical  lu.slolo^y  of  tli(*  diseased  tissues. 

9.    What   tcaluic  in  the  hfe  lustory  of  the  organi«ni  forms  the  basis  for  recom- 
nuMuhn^  croj)  rotation  as  a  control  measure? 

H).    What  is  the  basis  for  reconunenchng  the  apphcation  of  hnie  U)  the  soil  as  a 
control  measure? 

1 1.  Discuss  the  relation  of  soil  moisture  to  infection  V)y  the  club-root  organism. 

12.  Discuss  th(^  means  of  (hssemination  of  the  club-root  pathogene. 
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Powdery  Scab  of  Potatoes 

Caused  by  Spongospora  subterranea  (WaHr.)  Johnson 

This  potato  disease  has  been  known  in  (Jennany  since  1841,  and  in 
Enghmd  since  1840.  The  first  reports  of  powdery  scab  in  North  America 
caine  from  Canada  in  1913  and  from  Maine  in  1913  and  1914.  The 
disease  may  have  come  originally  from  South  America,  the  native  home 
of  the  potato,  since  it  was  observed  in  Ecuador  in  1891  and  seemed  to 
be  well  established  there  at  that  time.  It  attacks  all  underground 
parts  of  the  potato  plant,  being  most  conspicuous  on  the  tubers.     The 


Fig.  14.  —  Powdery  scab  on  [)otato  tuber.     (Photograph  by  F.  D.  Bailey,  Ore. 
Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 

most  typical  and  characteristic  symptom  is  the  "  scab  "  which  is  really 
a  pustule  or  blister  which  ranges  from  a  millimeter  or  two  up  to  four  or 
five  milUmeters  in  diameter.  At  maturity  the  blister  breaks  open 
showing  a  powdery  interior  and  leaving  a  fringe  of  broken  skin  around 
the  margin  of  the  pustule  (Fig.  14).  This  typical  pustule-like  lesion 
serves  to  distinguish  the  powdery  scab  from  the  common  scab  of  potato. 
(See  under  common  scab  in  Chapter  XX.) 

y^  The  causal  organism  is  a  slime  mold  which  penetrates  the  epidermis 

"'of  the  potato  as  a  Plasmodium  and  kills  a  small  pocket  of  tissue.     In 

the  fruiting  stage  spores  are  formed  which  adhere  in  spongelike  balls, 


rownKRV  sfv\n  or  potatoes  ]i')\) 

'A  sintiilc  spore-hall  conlainiii}^  several  dozen  si)oi<'S.  The  powdery  mass 
inside  I  he  inalui'e  |)iistiile  eoiisi.sls  of  many  of  I  hese  spore-halls  toj:,elher 
with  I  he  remains  of  hioken  down  cell  walls  of  I  he  host  tissue;. 

Powdery  s(;al)  is  veiy  sensitive  to  climatic;  harriers  so  Ihaf,  it  is  not 
likely  (>ver  to  hecome  a  sc^'ious  menace  over  lar^;e  areas  of  the  I'nited 
States.  TIk^  disease  thrives  only  under  cool,  moist  conditions,  lic^ioiis 
with  heavy,  cold,  poorly  drained  soil  offer  (he  best  conditions  for  the 
de\-elopm(Mit  of  Ihis  disease  while  it  pra(;tically  always  fails  to  dev(;lop 
in  warm,  light,  W(>11  drained  soils,  even  if  repeatedly  introduccnl.  In 
localities  where  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  development  of  the 
disease  it  may  be  successfully  combated  by  the  use  of  clean  secul  and 
crop  rotation. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 
PLANT   DISEASES   CAUSED   BY  BACTERIA 

Some  of  the  most  widespread  and  harmful  plant  diseases  known  are 
causcnl  by  bacteria.  It  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years,  however,  that 
pathologists  have  come  to  realize  the  truth  of  this  statement.  When  it 
was  first  discovered  that  many  of  the  diseases  of  man  and  of  the  lower 
animals  were  due  to  pathogenic  bacteria,  it  was  not  then  suspected  that 
plants  were  also  subject  to  attack  by  these  microscopic  organisms. 
Fungous  diseases  of  plants  have  been  known  for  a  nuich  longer  time, 
but  it  was  not  until  1880  that  a  plant  disease  was  proved  to  be  caused 
by  bacteria  as  distinguished  from  fungi.  In  1880,  Burrill  definitely 
proved  that  bacterial  germs  cause  fire-blight  of  pears  and  other  poma- 
ceous  fruits.  Since  the  work  of  Burrill  opened  up  the  way,  many  other 
bacterial  diseases  of  plants  have  been  discovered  and  described.  In 
1920,  Erwin  F.  Smith  listed  the  families  and  genera  of  the  spermato- 
phytes  in  which  bacterial  diseases  are  known  to  occur.  This  list  ex- 
ceeds one  hundred  and  fifty  genera  distributed  through  more  than  sixty 
families.  In  addition  to  these  seed  plants  there  are  some  cryptogams 
which  are  subject  to  attack  by  bacteria.  A  complete  list  of  all  known 
bacterial  diseases  of  plants  cannot  be  given  here,  but  some  of  the  more 
important  ones  include:  fire-blight  {BaciUus  amylovonts),  crown-gall 
{Bacterium  tHmefacicns),  bean-blight  {Bacterium  phaseoli),  cucurbit- 
wilt  {Bacillus  tracheiphilus),  black-rot  of  crucifers  {Bacterium  cam- 
pestre),  soft-rot  of  carrot  {Bacillus  carotovorus) ,  citrus  canker  {Pseu- 
domonas  citri),  sweet  corn  wilt  {Aplanohacter  stewarti),  black-leg  of 
potato  {Bacilhis  strosepticus),  angular  leaf-spot  of  cotton  {Bacterium 
malvacearum),  bacterial  spot  of  stone  fruits  {Bacterium  pruni),  bacterial- 
gummosis  of  cherry  {Bacterium  cerasi),  walnut-blight  {Bacterium  jug- 
landis),  brown-rot  of  Solanaceae  {Bacterium  solanacearian),  and  the 
olive  tubercle  {Bacterium  savastanoi). 

Symptomatology  of  bacterial  diseases.  —  Bacteria  cause  several 
distinct  types  of  symptoms  in  plants.  The  following  are  the  most 
common  forms  of  pathological  effects  found  among  the  bacterial  diseases 
of  plants:  {a)  soft-rot,  represented  by  the  vegetable  rot  caused  by 
Bacillus  carotovorus;  (b)  the  canker  type,  represented  by  fire-blight; 
(c)  the  leaf-spot,  typified  by  the  angular  leaf-spot  of  cotton;  {d)  galls, 
as  illustrated  by  the  crown-gall  and  the  olive  tubercle;  and  (e)  the  vas- 
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(•ul:ir  wilt  disoascs,  roprosontcd  l)y  the  cuciirbil-will  and  by  tho  corn- 
will  soincliincs  known  as  Stewart's  disease  of  maize.  A  dwarfing;  is 
soineliines  also  })ro(iuce(l  l)ut  tliis  is  always  in  eonneetion  with  sonu; 
other  symptom.  .\n  <'xamj)le  of  this  is  found  in  the  potato  blackleg 
disease  where  as  a  result  of  the  I'ot  tin^  of  the  seed  piece  and  the  neei-otic, 
condition  at  the  base  of  the  stem  the  whole  plant  may  be  decidedly 
dwarfed  In^fon^  it  is  finally  killed.  N'ariutions,  modifications  or  condjina- 
tions  of  any  one  or  uun'v  of  these*  symptoFus  sometimes  occair  in  th(i 
sam(»  (lis(vise.  I'or  exam|)l(%  Ix^an  ])lants  affected  by  tlu^  bact(!rial  blight 
may  manifest  sucli  a  variety  of  symptoms  as  st(uri  canker,  loaf-spot, 
and  wilt. 

In  the  following  pages  a  half  dozen  of  the  large  number  of  known 
bacterial  diseases  are  discussed  briefly.  Th(»y  have  been  selected  with 
a  view,  not  only  of  presenting  illustrations  of  th(*  different  tyjK's  men- 
tioned above,  but  also  of  representing  a  wid(*  range  of  different  hosts 
as  well  as  a  wide  distribution  throughout  the  United  States.  At  least 
two  of  them,  fire-blight  and  crown-gall,  probably  occur  in  every  state 
in  the  Union,  and  the  remainder,  in  addition  to  their  wide  distribution, 
represent  other  types  of  disease.  In  addition  to  those  bacterial  diseases 
which  are  discussed  more  or  less  in  detail,  a  list  of  several  others,  with  a 
few^  recent  references  on  each,  has  been  included  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  bac- 
terial diseases. 


Fire-blight 
Caused  by  Bacillus  amylovorus  (Burr.)  Trev. 

This  very  serious  disease  of  pomaceous  fruits  has  been  known  for 
a  long  time.  Various  names  have  been  applied  to  it,  probably  the  best 
known  of  which  are  pear-bHght  and  fire-blight.  Other  names  which 
have  been  applied  to  the  disease,  or  phases  of  the  disease,  are  twig- 
bhght,  blossom-blight,  fruit-blight,  collar-blight  and  blight-canker, 
depending  upon  the  part  of  the  host  attacked;  and  apple-bhght,  quince- 
blight,  etc.,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  plant  affected.  The  name 
"  fire-blight  "  is  now  generally  accepted  and  seems  to  be  the  most 
desirable  designation  for  this  disease,  since  it  is  descriptive  of  the  most 
striking  symptom,  and  all  the  other  names  suggested  are  more  or  less 
hmited  in  their  application. 

Historical.  —  The  first  authentic  report  of  this  disease  is  probably 
that  published  by  Denning  (10)  in  1794,  in  which  he  states  that  the 
disease  was  observed  as  early  as  about  1780  in  the  Hudson  river  high- 
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lands  in  New  York  State.  It  is  probable  that  tlu;  disease  originally 
occurred  on  the  native  crab  apple  and  hawthorn  and  that  when  the 
early  settlers  began  to  grow  orchards  of  susceptible  fruits  the  disease 
spread  to  the  cultivated  varieties,  l^'rom  the  time  of  this  earliest  record 
of  the  occurrence  of  fire-blight  it  seems  to  have  spread  throughout  the 
United  States  until  by  1880  it  was  well  known  and  feared  in  the  Central 
States,  and  in  1900  it  had  appeared  on  the  Pa(;ific  Coast.  The  cause 
of  the  trouble  remained  a  mystery  until  1880  when  Burrill  (G)  finally 
proved  the  disease  to  be  due  to  a  bacterial  organism.  In  1895  Waite 
(25)  added  materially  to  the  accumulating  knowledge*  concerning  the 
nature  and  control  of  fire-blight.  Since  that  time  many  investigators 
have  contributed  further  information,  especially  on  the  manner  of  dis- 
semination and  methods  of  control. 

Geographic  distribution.  —  Fire-blight  is  widely  distributed  in  North 
America  but  apparently  had  never  escaped  from  this  continent  until 
quite  recently.  In  1919  the  disease  was  discovered  in  New  Zealand  (7). 
This  apparently  is  the  first  and  only  record  of  the  occurrence  of  fire- 
blight  outside  of  the  North  American  continent.  The  disease  is  known 
to  occur  extensively  in  Canada.  Within  the  United  States,  the  disease 
is  quite  generally  disseminated  in  most  fruit  growing  sections  where 
pears,  apples  and  quinces,  especially  the  former,  are  grown.  The 
severity  of  the  disease,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  uniform  for  all 
sections  of  the  country.  Some  localities  are  comparatively  free  from 
serious  outbreaks.  The  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon,  is  mentioned  in 
this  connection  because  the  writer  happens  to  be  familiar  with  conditions 
here.  While  fire-blight  has  been  observed  in  this  valley  at  various 
times,  it  has  always  been  in  very  small  amounts  and  an  epiphytotic  has 
never  been  known  in  this  region.  Other  parts  of  Oregon  sufTer  severely 
from  this  disease.  The  exact  cause  for  this  freedom  from  fire-blight  is 
not  known  but  it  is  probably  due  to  some  ecological  factor  or  combina- 
tion of  factors. 

Hosts  and  varietal  susceptibility.  —  The  disease  is  largely  confined  to 
species  of  the  pomaceous  fruits,  both  cultivated  and  wild.  The  pear, 
apple  and  quince  are  the  chief  fruits  attacked.  Certain  wild  species  of 
the  Rose  family  are  susceptible.  These  include  the  wild  crab  apple 
and  species  of  hawthorn  (Cniteagus),  service-berry  {Amelanchier) ,  and 
mountain  ash  (Sorhus).  In  addition  to  these  pome  fruits,  some  of  the 
drupaceous  or  stone  fruits  are  known  to  be  slightly  susceptible.  Among 
the  stone  fruits,  very  light  attacks  of  fire-blight  have  been  reported  upon 
the  plums,  cherries  and  apricots,  but  the  damage  done  is  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  that  suffered  by  the  pome  fruits. 

Among  the  pears  nearly  all  of  the  commercial  varieties  are  more  or 
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less  suscopt  il)l('  but  (here  is  ;i  f^iciil  viirinlioii  in  {lojj;roo  of  suscoptibility 
ninoii^  \\\v  (lilTciciil  \  ai-iclics.  'Hie  I'.-iiI  Id  t ,  Mcmisli,  Clapp  I'^ivorile 
jiiul  LcC'ontt^  arc  ^ciiciMlIy  considered  more  susccj)!  il)l('  to  hli^ht  than 
such  \ariclics  as  KiclTci',  Duclicss,  Scckcl  and  Winter  Xchs.  ()th(;r 
less  well  known  varieties,  such  as  Lincoln,  Old  Home  and  I^stclla  have 
shown  a  marked  de^i-ee  of  resistance.  It  should  he  reiiienihej-ed,  how- 
e\'ei',  that  the  peifoiinance  of  a  ^iven  variety  is  not  uniform  under  all 
conditions,  so  that  a  vaiicty  whi('h  shows  a  gr(>at  dej^rec;  of  resistance;  at 
onc^  tinu^  and  under  oiw  set  of  conditions  may  be  (juite  suscej)tible  under 
oth(M-  conditions.  Thus  the  order  of  susceptibility  amon^  varieties 
may  change  to  a  certain  degree  with  changing  conditions.  Recently 
certain  Chinese  species  of  pears  which  have  been  imported  into  this 
country  and  tested  have  shown  a  remarkable  degrc^e  of  assistance  to 
blight.     These  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  below,  under  Control. 

Economic  importance.  —  Fire-blight  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  all 
diseases  attacking  pome  fruits,  particularly  pears.  In  some  pear  grow- 
ing sections  it  is  the  most  dreaded  of  all  diseases  and  in  many  cases 
threatens  to  eliminate  the  pear  growing  industry.  Losses  from  this 
disease  in  CaHfornia  in  1923  were  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  Pears 
arc  not  a  commercial  crop  in  Indiana,  because  of  blight.  In  Florida, 
fire-blight  is  reported  to  be  responsible  for  the  abandonment  of  pear 
growing  in  many  sections  (1).  Blight  is  considered  the  limiting  factor 
in  many  other  states,  including  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Gulf  States, 
Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah  and  Idaho.  In  Oregon,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Rogue  river  valley,  blight  is  a  menace  to  pear-growing. 

The  damage  done  to  apple  orchards  is  extensive  in  some  cases,  but 
on  the  whole  the  disease  is  not  so  disastrous  to  apples  as  to  pears.  In 
some  apple-growing  sections  a  few  blight-infested  pear  trees  in  close 
proximity  to  apple  orchards  have  proved  to  be  bad  centers  of  infection 
for  the  apples.  When  these  diseased  pear  trees  have  been  removed  the 
apples  no  longer  suffer  seriously  from  blight  (1). 

The  nature  of  the  damage  done  by  fire-blight  is  chiefly  that  of  girdling 
and  killing  twigs  and  branches,  and  even  whole  trees. 

Symptoms.  —  All  parts  of  the  host  show  the  effect  of  the  disease. 
It  most  frequently  appears  as  a  blighting  of  the  twigs,  but  blossoms, 
leaves,  branches,  trunks  and  roots  may  be  invaded  by  the  organism. 

Oil  hlosso7ns.  —  The  first  new  infections  in  the  spring  usually  take 
place  in  the  blossoms.  Within  two  or  three  weeks  after  blossoming, 
the  dead,  brown,  or  blackened  tufts  of  blossoms  and  leaves  become 
evident.  It  commonly  happens  that  if  a  blossom  is  inoculated  the 
organisms  work  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  spur,  so  that  all 
blossoms  and  leaves  in  that  cluster  are  killed. 
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Fig.  15.  —  Fire-blight 
canker  on  [,  apple  tree. 
(Photograph  by  Jackson, 
Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 


On  twigs.  —  Frequently  the  bacteria  in  a 
diseased  blossom  do  not  stop  spreadinj^  at  the 
spur  but  continue  into  the  twiji;  at  tlie  base  of 
the  spur,  killing  it.  Also  infection  may  take 
place  in  the  tip  of  tlie  young  growing  shoot, 
probably  from  insect  punctures  or  bites.  In 
any  case,  the  characteristic  symptoms  on 
blighted  twigs  are  manifested  by  the  dead, 
brown,  or  blackened  leaves  which  chng  tena- 
ciously to  the  twig  for  a  long  time  after 
death. 

On  leaves.  —  Although  as  a  rule  the  dead 
leaves  found  in  connection  with  fire-blight  in- 
jury result  from  the  death  of  twigs  and  spurs, 
yet  there  is  some  evidence  (12,  14)  that  leaves 
may  sometimes  be  invaded  directly  by  bacteria 
which  gain  entrance  through  the  stomata  or 
perhaps  through  wounds  on  some  part  of  the 
leaf.  In  case  of  this  type  of  leaf  invasion,  the 
brown  areas  usually  extend  inward  from  the 
margin  for  a  variable  distance,  sometimes  en- 
tirely to  the  midrib.  This  type  of  leaf  invasion 
should  be  distinguished  from  that  in  which  the 
bacteria  from  an  infected  twig  travel  out 
through  the  petiole  and  along  the  midrib  into 
the  leaf.  In  either  case  there  is  apt  to  be  more 
or  less  exudation  of  ooze  containing  the  germs 
of  the  disease. 

Branches.  —  Whether  the  original  infection 
starts  on  a  blossom,  a  leaf,  or  at  the  tip  of  a 
succulent  shoot,  seems  to  make  no  difference 
in  the  subsequent  spread  of  the  disease. 
Whatever  the  point  of  entrance,  if  conditions 
are  right,  the  disease  may  spread  indefinitely 
down  into  the  larger  branches,  either  girdling 
them  or  forming  large  elongated  or  irregular 
dead  areas  along  one  side  of  the  branch.  The 
bacteria  migrate  mostly  in  the  cortical  region 
and  the  invaded  bark  at  first  shows  a  more  or 
less  water-soaked  appearance  on  the  surface, 
later  turning  darker  in  color,  especially  in  the 


case  of  the  pear.     In  the  early  stages  there  is  not  a  sharp  Une  of  demar- 
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cation  botwoon  hoalthy  and  disoasrd  hark,  hut  aftor  tho  disease  stops 
sprcadin^^  I  he  killed  an>;i  ^radii;illy  dries  out,  so  Hint  finally  the  cankc^r 
boconies  bounded  by  a  crack  between  the  dead  and  living  areas  (V\g. 
15). 

7V////A-  (ind  roota.  —  Tlie  disease  may  continue  spreading  down  from 
tlie  l)ranclies  into  the  trunk  and  (^v(^n  into  the  roots,  or  new  infec- 
tions may  take  place  in  wounds  or  in  su(;kers  or  watersprouts  starting 
out  from  the  trunk  or  roots.  Sometimes  the  tiimk  may  Ix;  j)artially  or 
entirely  girdled  near  the  ground.     This  tyi)e  of  injury  is  sometimes 


Fig.  16.  —  Pear  fruit  showing  effect 
of  invasion  by  the  fire-bHght  organism. 
The  pearly  beads  on  the  surface  are 
drops  of  exudate  containing  large  num- 
bers of  bacteria.  (After  Jackson,  Ore. 
Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest  Rept.  1911- 
12.) 


Fig.  17.  —  Blighted  twig  of 
quince  showing  drops  of  bacte- 
rial exudate.  (Photograph  by 
F.  D.  Bailey,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp. 
Sta.) 


called  ''  collar-blight."     These  trunk  and  root  infections  often  result 
in  the  death  of  the  entire  tree. 

Fruits.  —  Frequently  fruits  become  infected.     This  may  happen  at 
any  stage  in  their  development.     The  germs  either  travel  out  into  the 
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fruit  from  a  diseased  twig,  or  the  fruit  may  be  inoculated  directly 
through  the  activities  of  insects  (Fig.  16). 

Ooze.  —  Any  diseased  part  when  active  and  sappy  is  likely  to  give 
rise  to  an  exudate  of  sticky  sap  which  usually  shows  as  droplets  on  the 
surface  of  the  bark,  leaves  or  fruit.  This  exudate  is  at  first  of  a  milky 
or  opalescent  color,  later  turning  darker.  The  ooze  always  contains 
numerous  active  germs  and  is  the  most  common  natural  source  of 
inoculum  (Figs.  16,  17). 

Morphology  and  life  cycle  of  causal  organism.  —  The  bacterial  or- 
ganism causing  fire-blight  is  a  flagellate  rod  belonging  to  the  genus 
Bacillus.  It  perpetuates  itself  by  simple  cell  division  as  is  typical  of 
the  bacteria  in  general.  It  winters,  in  cyst-like  masses  (17),  only  in 
diseased  bark  of  its  host  plants,  especially  around  the  margins  of  the 

larger  killed  areas.  These  overwinter- 
ing centers  are  known  as  hold-over 
cankers.  The  cankers  on  the  larger 
branches,  trunk  and  roots  are  especially 
favorable  for  the  overwintering  of  the 
organism. 

Dissemination.  —  Insects  are  prob- 
ably the  most  important  agents  of 
dissemination.  When  the  sap  begins 
to  rise  and  the  tree  resumes  activity 
in  the  spring,  the  dormant  bacteria 
become  active,  and  begin  to  spread 
into  healthy  bark  surrounding  the  old 
canker.  Under  these  conditions  the 
cankers  exude  a  sticky,  sappy  ooze 
which  contains  innumerable  bacteria 
and  which  is  attractive  to  insects. 
Many  different  kinds  of  insects  have 
been  named  as  probable  agents. 
Among  these  are  bees,  wasps,  aphids 
and  the  tarnished  plant  bug.  Honey 
bees  have  been  blamed  for  a  great  deal 
of  fire-blight  dissemination  at  blossom- 
ing time.  Gossard  and  Walton  (11) 
have  shown  that  fire-blight  bacteria 
will  live  in  honey  for  at  least  seventy- 
two  hours  and  produce  blight  if  twigs  are  inoculated  with  this  honey. 
They  also  claim  that  this  organism  is  probably  carried  in  the  pollen 
baskets  of  bees.     However,  they  state  that  any  harm  that  bees  may  do 


Fig.  18.  —  Large  fire-blight  can- 
ker on  apple  tree.  The  diseased 
bark  has  been  shaved  off,  showing 
the  extent  of  the  invasion.  (After 
Jackson,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop 
Pest  Rept.  1911-12.) 
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by  dissoniinatins  firo-hlij2;lit  picrms  is  more  than  coniponsatcMl  for  by  Uie 
])()llina(  ion  accoinplishcd  by  llic  bees.  The  claim  is  made  lli;il  blos- 
t^oms  ai'e  not  likely  lo  be  inoculated  seventy-two  hours  aftcu*  pollination 
and  are  imnunie  to  lii-e-bli|i;ht,  ()rj!;anisms  one  hundred  and  foif\'-four 
hours  at't(>r  i)ollination  has  occurred. 

Kain  is  undoul)tedly  responsible  for  a  cei'tain  amount  of  dissemination 
throuj2;ii  the  spattering  of  ooze  about  the  tnu'. 

Man  certainly  disseminates  the  disease  widely  in  his  j)runing  and 
cultural  operations  unless  precautions  arc  taken  to  i)revent  it.  The 
orpinisnis  are  so  numerous  in  the  diseased  bark  that  any  tool  which  is 
used  in  cuttinji;  out  diseased  parts  is  very  ai)t  to  bc^comc;  smeared  with 
the  germs  and  when  the  next  cut  into  healthy  tissue  is  mad(;  the  or- 
ganism is  introduced. 

Infection.  —  Inoculation  takes  place  readily  in  blossoms  whenever 
the  organisms  are  carried  there  by  insects  or  other  agencies.  The 
nectaries  and  stigmas  are  probably  the  points  of  infection.  Inoculation 
also  apparently  occurs  in  young  shoots  through  the  agency  of  sucking 
or  biting  insects.  Wounds  of  any  sort  offer  a  point  of  entrance,  provided 
the  bacteria  find  their  way  to  them.  Direct  invasion  of  leaves  may 
occur,  probably 
through  stomata 
or  w^ater-porcs,  or 
through  punctures 
or  abrasions  of  the 
leaf  epidermis  (14). 
Infection  and 
spread  are  facilita- 
ted by  an  increased 
degree  of  succu- 
lence in  the  host. 
Weather  and  other 
conditions  which 
keep  the  trees  in  a 
rapidly  growing  and 

excessively     sappy  ^     .        ,  ,.         ,         ,     ,    ,      • 

...         .  .  Fig.  19.  —  Section  of  diseased  pear  bark  showing  a  group 

condition  tavor  in-   ^^  ^^^  fire-blight  bacteria  in  the  intercelhilar  spaces  and  in 
feet  ion       and       the    ^\^^  space  wliero  colls  have  separated.     They  are  also  shown 
rapid   migration    of    within  tlic  himen  of  certain  cells  the  walls  of  which  are  rup- 
the  bacteria  in  the  tured. 
tissues. 

Migration  in  the  host  tissue.  —  The  method  by  which  the  fire-blight 
bacillus  migrates  in  the  tissues  of  the  host  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
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siderable  speculation.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  bacteria 
move  along  in  the  intercellular  spaces  in  some  way  but  the  manner  of 
locomotion  has  not  been  clearly  demonstrated.  It  has  also  been  stated 
that  the  organism  sometimes  occurs  within  cells,  the  walls  of  which  are 
apparently  intact.  In  the  latter  case,  the  explanation  of  the  manner 
of  entrance  has  been  highly  conjectural.  The  most  recent  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  has  been  made  by  Nixon  (17).  He 
states  that  during  the  period  of  migration,  the  fire-blight  bacteria  occur 
imbedded  in  masses  of  jelly-like  material  termed  zoogknaa.  These 
masses  progress  through  the  intercellular  spaces  by  pushing  out  pseudo- 
pod-like  projections  between  the  cells.  Apparently,  the  middle  lamella 
is  broken  down  in  places,  since  the  cells  separate  extensively,  forming 
large  schizogenous  cavities.  During  the  early  stages  of  invasion,  the 
organism  cannot  be  found  within  the  cells.  Later,  the  cell  walls  and 
also  the  protoplasts  are  dissolved,  thus  forming  large  lysigenous  cavities. 
During  this  phase  the  organism  is  found  inside  the  host  cells,  presumably 
entering  through  the  partially  dissolved  walls. 

Control.  —  Fire-blight  is  very  difficult  to  control.  Up  to  the  present 
time  no  entirely  satisfactory  method  has  been  devised  for  combating  it. 
There  are  five  possible  lines  of  attack,  all  of  which  may  be  beneficial  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  These  are:  (a)  surgery,  (6)  sanitation,  (c) 
insect  control,  (d)  immunization,  and  (e)  cultural  practices. 

Surgery.  —  The  disease  can  be  held  in  check  to  a  certain  extent  by 
cutting  out  all  infected  parts  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered  and  thus 
lessening  the  sources  of  further  infection.  In  case  of  extensive  infesta- 
tion this  entails  an  enormous  amount  of  work  and  requires  keen  powers 
of  observation  in  locating  all  diseased  parts  and  extreme  care  in  cutting 
out  all  these  parts  without  unnecessarily  spreading  the  disease  further. 
In  some  severely  infested  sections  it  has  been  only  by  eternal  vigilance 
in  watching  for  and  cutting  out  every  diseased  twig  or  branch  and  every 
canker  on  trunk  and  roots  that  valuable  orchards  have  been  saved  from 
destruction.  In  the  cutting  out  process  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
both  tools  and  wounds  be  thoroughly  disinfected.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  cut  out  every  bit  of  diseased  tissue.  When  cutting  through  diseased 
parts  the  tools  become  contaminated  with  the  germs  and  if  these  are 
not  killed  by  an  effective  germicide  before  the  final  cut  is  made  the 
wound  will  be  re-inoculated  and  the  disease  will  continue  to  spread. 
Several  different  chemicals  have  been  used  in  the  past  for  disinfecting 
tools  and  wounds,  the  best  known  of  which  is  probably  corrosive  sub- 
limate (bichloride  of  mercury).  However,  it  has  been  discovered  in 
recent  years  that  this  germicide  is  not  effective  on  fresh  wounds  and  a 
better  disinfectant  has  been  found  (20).     This  consists  of  1  gram  of  bi- 
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chloride  of  nuMcury  and  1  gram  of  cyanide;  of  mercury  dissolved  in 
500  cc.  of  water. 

Tlic  disinfect  ant  is  carried  in  a  hollle  and  a  sponge  is  used  in  applying 
it  to  the  wound  or  tool  every  time  a  twijj;  is  cut  oif  or  a  canker  cut  out. 
In  cutting;  out  cank(Ms  the  |)r()C(Mlure  viiries  somewhat,  (le[)endin^  upon 
the  ii^v  of  the  canki>r.  In  youn^;  (tankers  the  bacteria  migrate;  in  the 
outer  spongy  hark  and  this  tyi)e  can  be  treated  i)y  shaving  off  the  outer 
bark  witiiout  destroying  the  cambium  and  then  ai)plying  the  dis- 
infectant to  the  exposed  surface  (9).  After  several  weeks,  however,  the 
bacteria  penetrate  to  the  cambium  and  then  in  treating  it  is  necessary 
to  shave  off  all  bark  down  to  the  wood.  For  disinfecting  after  cutting 
out  the  younger,  shallow^  canker  it  is  recommended  (8)  that  glycerine 
be  added  to  the  above  disinfectant.  This  prevents  the  rapid  drying 
out  of  the  exposed  surface  and  thus  allows  more  rapid  healing  of  the 
wound. 

Sanitation.  —  In  cutting  out  blighted  parts  all  prunings  should  be 
burned  immediately.  It  has  been  shown  (15)  that  the  bacteria  may 
live  for  several  wTcks  in  prunings  left  on  the  ground  in  shaded  or  moist 
places  and  that  there  may  be  exudation  of  germs  from  these  twigs  and 
branches  in  wet  weather. 

Insect  control.  —  Since  insects  are  largely  responsible  for  the  dis- 
semination of  fire-blight  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  use  of  insecti- 
cides and  insect  repellants  might  prove  effective.  This  has  been  tried 
with  a  certain  amount  of  success  against  such  insects  as  thrips  and 
aphids,  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  this  method  will  ever  be  widely  and 
successfully  used. 

Destruction  of  *'  weed  "  hosts.  —  In  regions  where  the  hawthorn 
(Crataegus),  service-berry  (Amelanchier)  and  wild  crab  apple  occur, 
these  species  act  as  overwintering  hosts  for  the  fire-blight  organism  and 
thus  may  serve  as  a  source  of  infection  for  the  pome  fruits.  All  such 
"  weed  "  hosts  should  be  eradicated  from  the  neighborhood  of  pear  and 
apple  orchards.  None  of  these  "  weed  "  hosts  should  be  left  growing 
within  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  orchard. 

Cultural  practices.  —  Since  an  increased  degree  of  succulence  in  the 
host  seems  to  increase  the  probability  of  infection  and  rapid  spread,  any 
cultural  practices  which  tend  to  inhibit  too  vigorous  growth  of  the  trees 
during  the  summer  will,  in  general,  be  considered  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  controlling  fire-blight.  In  irrigated  sections  this  can  be 
effected  by  limiting  the  water  supply,  and  in  any  section  a  curtailment 
of  cultivation  may  be  beneficial  in  this  respect.  Pruning  practices 
which  tend  to  stimulate  abundant  production  of  new,  succulent  wood 
should  also  be  avoided.     In  any  case  a  balance  will  have  to  be  struck 
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which  will  allow  the  production  of  a  good  crop  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  danger  from  fire-l)light  as  much  as  possible. 

Resistant  varieties.  —  Keimer  (19,  21)  has  secured  several  species  of 
Chinese  pears,  notably  Pyrus  iissuriensis  and  P.  calleryana  which  are 
practically  imnmne,  and  is  now  using  these  in  grafting  and  budding,  by 
which  means  young  nursery  stock  practically  immune  to  blight  is  pro- 
duced. These  young  trees  are  then  used  for  top  working  to  the  desirable 
but  susceptible  varieties.  In  this  way,  it  is  hoped  ultimately  to  supply 
the  country  with  pear  trees  which  will  never  be  killed  outright  by  fire- 
blight,  although  the  twigs  of  the  susceptible  tops  may  still  blight. 

LABORATORY    STUDY    OF   FIRE-BLIGHT 

A.  Symptoms.  —  All  parts  of  the  susceptible  plant,  including  blossoms,  leaves, 
fruits,  twigs,  branches,  trunk  and  roots,  are  subject  to  attack  by  the  fire-blight 
organism.  Examine  diseased  specimens  of  all  parts  available.  Note  especially 
the  blighted  twigs,  to  which  the  dead  leaves  cling  tenaceously,  the  invaded  fruits, 
and  the  cankered  areas  on  the  stems.  Can  you  trace  the  limits  of  the  killed  areas 
on  branch,  trunk  or  root?  Note  drops  of  exudate  on  various  invaded  parts.  On 
what  parts  of  the  host  and  under  what  conditions  may  this  exudate  appear?  Make 
sketches  to  illustrate  the  various  symptoms. 

B.  Relation  of  parasite  to  host  tissues.  —  Examine,  under  the  microscope,  sections 
of  both  health}-  and  tliseased  pear  twigs.  In  the  sections  of  diseased  twigs  you  should 
be  able  to  locate  groups  of  bacteria  in  the  bark  tissue.  Are  the  bacteria  between  the 
cells,  inside  the  cells,  or  both?  Can  you  detect  any  striking  effect  of  their  presence 
upon  the  host  cells?  Compare  with  the  healthy  twigs.  Can  you  detect  bacteria 
in  any  other  than  the  cortex  tissue?  Draw  a  part  of  the  section  to  show  location  of 
the  bacteria. 

C.  Morphology  and  life  history  of  the  causal  organism.  —  Examine  pure  cultures 
of  the  bacteria  and  describe  the  cultural  characteristics.  Make  mounts  and  examine 
the  organism  under  the  microscope.  Examine  stained  mounts  of  the  bacteria  with 
the  oil  emersion  lens.  Has  the  organism  cilia?  Draw.  If  mounts  are  not  avail- 
able, observe  illustrations  in  the  literature. 

1.  Perpetuation,  dissemination  and  infection.  —  Find  out  where  the  organism  over- 
winters. What  part  does  the  exudate  play  in  the  life  cycle?  Is  the  exudate  more 
concerned  with  perpetuation  or  with  dissemination?  What  are  the  disseminating 
agents?  What  conditions  favor  the  spread  of  the  disease?  Look  up  these  points 
in  the  text  and  in  the  list  of  references  following. 

D.  Notes.  —  Write  complete  notes  embodying  all  information  obtained  from  any 
source  upon  this  disease. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Name  all  parts  of  the  plant  which  may  be  attacked  by  fire-blight  and  describe 
the  effects  of  the  disease  on  each  part. 

2.  Describe  the  manner  of  perpetuation,  dissemination  and  infection. 

3.  What  have  climatic,  seasonal  and  weather  conditions  to  do  with  the  spread  and 
seriousness  of  fire-blight? 

4.  Discuss  the  relation  of  insects  to  the  dissemination  of  fire-blight.  (See  refer- 
ences 11  and  24.) 
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f).  How  (Iocs  (li(>  (in>-l)li^;lit  orKuniHin  iniKniU;  witliiii  the  host,  lisHiu*?  CSce 
rof(T(Mi('cs  ■\  mid  17.) 

(>.  Discuss  (he  |)r<)l)l(Mn  of  ciiltiii^;  oiil  firc-ltli^hl  uillioul  sprcadiiij;  the.  diseuKe. 
(See  refercnc(\s  S,  0,  20.) 

7.  Discuss  (he  proMciii  of  coinl);i( iii^  (his  dlHease  hy  mcanfi  of  reslHtant  vari(!tie8. 
(See  reference  21.) 

S.  How  loufj;  will  the  lire-hlight  bacteria  remain  alive  in  twigs  after  they  have  been 
eu(  o(T?     (See  reference  15.) 
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Crown-gall 
Caused  by  Bacterium  tumefaciens  Smith  and  Townsend 

Crown-gall  is  a  disease  which  is  well  known  to  fruit  growers  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  It  has  been  given  a  variety  of  names  such  as  crown- 
knot,  woolly-knot,  root-knot,  tuberculosis,  root-tumor,  black-knot, 
hairy-root  and  plant  cancer,  in  addition  to  the  term  crown-gall,  by  which 
designation  it  is  usually  known  in  the  Ignited  States.  The  term  ''crown- 
gall  "  probably  originated  from  the  fact  that  the  swellings  or  galls 
commonly  occur  at  or  near  the  so-called  crown  of  the  plant  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  As  will  be  noted  later  the  majority  of  galls  in 
nursery  stock  occur  near  the  point  of  union  of  stock  and  scion. 

Historical.  —  The  disease  apparently  first  came  into  prominence  as 
a  malady  of  the  grape  in  Europe.  The  first  account  of  the  disease  on 
the  vine  was  given  by  Fabre  and  Dunal  (4)  in  1853.  Thus  it  has  been 
known  in  Europe  for  at  least  three  quarters  of  a  century.  A  form  of 
the  disease  called  '^  Grind  "  was  described  in  Germany  by  Dornfield  (3) 
in  1859.  Many  other  investigators  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy  have 
described  the  trouble  on  the  vine  and  also  on  other  plants  including 
fruit  trees,  forest  trees  and  shrubs.  Cavara  (2)  in  1897  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  isolate  the  organism  from  vine  tumors  and  make  suc- 
cessful inoculations.  Previous  to  that  time  many  speculations  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  had  been  indulged  in  by  the  various  workers  but 
nothing  definite  was  known  about  it.  In  the  United  States  there  is 
httle  mention  of  crown-gall  previous  to  about  1890.  Galloway  (5) 
described  a  disease  of  grape  vines  which  he  called  black  knot,  in  1889. 
One  of  the  earliest  workers  in  this  country  was  E.  F.  Smith  who  later 
became  the  leader  in  crown-gall  investigations.  For  many  years  the 
work  here  was  descriptive  with  unsuccessful  attempts  to  determine  the 
cause.     Beginning  in  1904  and  extending  over  a  period  of  some  ten  or 
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fiftoon  years,  Riiiitli  and  liis  assodjitos  (27,28,30,31,32)  condiictod  a 
series  of  intensive  researches  whicli  nof  only  successfully  demonstrated 
i\w  cause  to  he  i\  hacteriurii  hut  mIso  hrou^ht  out  many  other  interesting^ 
facts  concerning-  the  nnture  of  crown-^Mll  and  its  host,  ranj^c.  Alon; 
recently  Kikcr  ( l(i,  17,  IS,  19,  20),  and  IJikcr  and  Keit.t  (21,  22,  23), 
ha\-e  added  iiiateiially  to  oui'  knowledge  of  this  diseas(». 

Geographical  distribution.  The  distrihution  of  (-rown-^all  is  ap- 
parently world-wide,  ll  has  ])een  i-e|)oi-te<l  fi'oin  many  of  the  countries 
of  lMn'oj)e,  (^specially  the  ^rape-^rowinji;  re^;ions.  It  is  known  in  South 
Africa  on  th(>  ^rape,  and  lar^e  ^alls  which  may  he  this  disease  occur  in 
that  country  on  a  variety  of  trees  including  ai)ple,  peach,  poi)lar  and 
willow.  Reports  come  also  from  Australia,  New  Z(^aland  and  Asia.  In 
North  America  it  occurs  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  It 
is  now  known  all  over  the  United  States,  being  reported  from  practically 
every  state  in  the  Union. 

Hosts.  -  Probably  the  most  important  family  attacked  by  the  crown- 
gall  organism  is  the  rose  family,  including  apple,  pear,  peach  and  rasp- 
berry. Smith  (29)  lists  about  40  species  in  18  different  families  which 
he  found  cross-inoculable  with  the  crown-gall  organism.  These  include 
potato,  tomato,  tobacco,  daisy,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnip,  radish, 
beet,  carrot,  grape,  oleander,  clover,  almond,  carnation,  hop,  Coleus, 
Citrus,  Impatiens,  Opuntia,  walnut,  poplar,  mango,  castor  bean,  cassava, 
Fuchsia,  Salvia  and  sunflower.     Probably  many  others  are  susceptible. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  variation  in  varietal  susceptibility  to  crown- 
gall  although  this  variation  is  not  always  uniform  and  may  depend  to  a 
certain  extent  on  external  factors,  mainly  ecological.  In  California  (7) 
varieties  of  grapes  {Vitis  vinifera)  showing  great  susceptibility  are 
Mission,  Muscat,  Tokay  and  Malaga.  Some  resistant  varieties  of  the 
species  are  Rupestris,  St.  George,  Sweetwater,  Seedless  Sultana,  Carig- 
nane  and  Grenache.  Among  apples  the  Ben  Davis,  Early  Harvest, 
Yellow  Transparent,  Wealthy,  Grimes,  Northern  Spy,  Oldenburg,  Wolf 
River,  Gano  and  Rome  Beauty  are  said  to  be  most  susceptible.  In 
Iowa  (11)  experiments  indicate  that  Wealthy  is  more  susceptible  than 
Jonathan.  In  some  localities  Red  June,  McBride  and  Delicious  are 
listed  as  less  susceptible  varieties. 

Symptoms.  —  On  tree  hosts  the  galls  are  usually  confined  to  the 
underground  parts,  either  at  the  base  of  the  trunk  or  on  the  roots  near 
their  junction  with  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  They  are  seldom  found  far 
down  on  the  roots.  On  grapes  and  the  bramble  fruits  the  galls  are 
frequently  aerial.  A  very  high  percentage  of  crown-gall  occurs  on 
nursery  stock,  where  it  appears  on  the  scion  just  above  the  point  of 
union  with  the  stock.     The  usual  symptoms  have  been  classified  as  (a) 
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galls  and  (6)  hairy-roots.     The  young  galls  first  appear  as  small,  slightly 
greenish   or   tlesh-colored,   soft,   spongy   or   fleshy   growths.     As   they 

mature  they  become 
darker  in  color  and  en- 
large, frequently  Ije- 
coming  several  inches  in 
diameter,  with  irregu- 
larly roughened  surface, 
and  are  usually  hard  or 
woody  in  texture  (Fig. 
20,  21).  On  vines  and 
cane  fruits  the  galls  are 
frequently  elongated  in 
a  longitudinal  direction 
along  the  stem  and  may 
become  many  inches 
long,  not  infrequently 
a  foot  or  more  (Fig.  22). 
Some  galls  remain  soft 
throughout  their  exist- 
ence. Smith  (32)  says 
that  whether  or  not  a 
gall  shall  be  of  the  soft 
or  the  hard  type  de- 
pends upon  which  meri- 
stematic  cells  receive 
the  initial  impulse.  If 
the  mother  cells  of  pa- 
renchymatous tissues 
are  first  invaded  they 
are  stimulated  to  pro- 
duce more  parenchyma 
cells,  with  the  result  that  a  soft  gall  is  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  inoculum  reaches  the  cells  which  give  rise  to  the  woody  tissues  a 
hard  gall  will  result.  The  hairy-root  form  is  characterized  by  a  dense 
growth  of  small  fibrous  roots  usually  arising  from  a  slight  gall-hke  swell- 
ing on  the  base  of  the  stem  or  on  the  larger  roots  (Fig.  23). 

Experimental  inoculation  work  with  the  crown-gall  organism  has 
produced  many  peculiar  or  freakish  growths  on  plants  (9,  27).  Fre- 
quently various  plant  organs,  as  leaves,  flowers  or  roots,  in  more  or  less 
abnormal  condition,  may  grow  out  from  gall  tissue  or  arise  directly  at 
the  points  inoculated. 


Fig.  20.  —  Typical  crown-gall  on  peach  root  of 
prune  tree.  (After  Barss,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop 
Pest  Rept.  1911-12.) 
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Doubtful  cascfi.  —  For  in:iiiy  yc.'irs  a  peculiar  hurl-like  j2;ro\vth  fn;- 
qucntly  occurring  on  branclics  of  apple  1  rccs  has  hccii  lhou^;ht  hy  many 
ohservers  to  he  an  aerial  form  of  ero\vn-^;all.  Hecenlly  evidenee  lias 
bceu  brought  fuilh  indicatiiig  that  these  tumors  are  not  duo  to  the 


Fig.  21. — Crown-gall  on  apple  tree.     (Photograph  from  files  of  the  Ore.  Agr. 
Exp.  Sta.) 


crown-gall  organism  (1).  Doubt  has  also  been  cast  upon  the  identity 
of  many  gall-like  growths  which  appear  at  the  union  in  grafted  nursery 
stock  (21,  22,  23).  Many  swellings  which  formerly  passed  as  crown- 
gall  are  now  known  to  be  abnormal  callus  formations  (Fig.  24)  and  not 
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due  to  B.  tiimefcunens.  Also  it  lias  been  discovered  that  n(jt  all  hairy- 
root  syniptoins  are  due  to  true  crown-gall,  althoujijli  it  is  certain  that  some 
hairy-root  growths  are  due  to  infection  by  the  organism  of  crown-gall. 
The  woolly-knot  type  is  infectious,  while  the  type  in  whicli  fine  fibrous 


Fig.  22,  —  Crown-gall  on  grape  vine. 
Pest  Kept.  1911-12.) 


(After  Barss,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop 


roots  arise  in  clusters  from  the  tap  root  is  probably  not  pathogenic 
(13,  14). 

Economic  importance.  —  Crown-gall  has  long  been  considered  a 
serious  disease  of  both  tree  fruits  and  small  fruits.  It  is  especially 
prevalent  in  nurseries,  although  in  the  light  of  recent  investigations,  it 
seems  that  other  abnormalities  have  been  confused  with  true  crown-gall. 
This  discovery  of  course  lowers  the  percentage  of  the  genuine  disease  in 
comparison  with  former  estimates.     It  is  very  difficult  to  accurately 
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oslinmtc  I  he  (l:iin:i^:(>  caused  hy  crown-gall  hocaiiso  the  trees  arc  not 
killed  outright  and  in  inanv  cases  heavily  galled  trees  may  liv(!  for  years 
without  showing  any  very  serious  effects. 

On  tlu^  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  f)resenco  of  galls,  espe- 
cially at  the  graft  union,  interferes  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  with  the 
passage  of  water  up  the  stem.     In  a  set  of  experiments  conducted  at  the 


Fig.  23. 
Exp.  Sta.) 


Hairy-root  on  young  apple  tree.     (Photograph  by  Barss,  Ore.  Agr. 


Iowa  Experiment  Station  (12)  it  was  determined  by  a  specially  con- 
structed piece  of  apparatus  that  the  rate  of  water  flow  through  stems 
galled  at  the  graft  union  was  considerably  reduced  over  that  in  healthy 
trees.  Two-year-old  apple  trees  were  used  and  100  galled  and  100 
healthy  trees  selected  for  the  trial.  The  average  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  water  flow  through  the  diseased  stems  was  30  per  cent  in  this  experi- 
ment.    Continuation    of   this   experimental   work  (15)    in   later   trials 
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showed  a  water  flow  reduction  of  09. 7  per  cent  in  Wealthy,  21.7  per  cent 
in  Salome,  and  47.2  in  Jonathan  apple  trees.  Such  a  reduction  must 
undoubtedly  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  tree,  especially  under  con- 
ditions of  high  transpiration  and  scant  water  supply. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  more  accurate  information 
on  the  actual  damage  resulting  from  this  disease  over  a  period  of  j^ears. 


Fig.  24.  —  Surface  and  sectional  views  of  wound  overgrowths  at  the  union  of 
three-year-old  graftetl  apple  trees.  Left,  surface  view  of  the  union;  right,  section 
of  the  enlargement  shown  at  left.  The  lower  tip  of  the  cion  extended  beyond  the 
cambium  on  tlic  stock  and  wound  overgrowth  developed.     (After  Hiker  and  Keitt.) 


Typically  galled  or  hairy-root  nursery  stock  has  been  planted  out  under 
actual  orchard  conditions  and  allowed  to  grow  for  several  years  under 
observation  to  determine  the  nature  and  amount  of  injury  resulting. 
In  Montana  (34)  an  orchard  of  240  apple  trees,  half  healthy  and  half 
diseased,  was  set  out  in  1910  and  observed  through  eight  growing  seasons. 
The  general  conclusions  drawn  from  this  experiment  were:  (a)  Apple 
trees  affected  with  crown-gall  when  planted  in  the  orchard  will  seldom 
make  as  good  trees  as  healthy  stock,  although  no  definite  predictions 
can  be  made  in  specific  cases.  Some  trees  may  apparently  be  as  good 
as  those  which  were  healthy  at  transplanting,  while  others  may  be 
seriously  dwarfed.     (5)  The  roots  are  dwarfed  more  than  the  parts  above 
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ground,  (c)  If  hnirv-root  develops  al  llic  oxponso  of  stronp;  anchor 
roots,  it  is  v(M-y  iiii|)()ilaiil ,  l)ut  if  the  root  s^'stciii  is  ol  licrvvisc!  well 
developed  il  will  do  lilllc  (lama^;e.  (d)  (lalls  located  at  the  crown  an; 
inoi'e  hai'inful  than  tlios(>  on  tli<'  lateral  roots,  (c)  The  daina^;e  to  tnjes 
nv^ults  from  interference  with  food  conduction,  (lalls  also  j)r()vide  an 
easy  means  of  acc(»ss  for  other  diseases.  (/)  In  this  experiment  tlu; 
Nort Invest (M-n  (ln>ening  variety  showed  the  least  injury,  while  Hibernal 
and  Patt(>n  w(>re  more  severely  dwarfed.  A  similar  experiment  was 
begun  in  Iowa  (11)  in  1012.  Only  two  varieties,  Jonathan  and  Wc^althy, 
were  used.  'Vhv  general  conclusions  drawn  from  th(;  Iowa  expcTiiiKmt 
follow:  {(i)  .Jonathan  is  more  resistant  to  gall  than  Wealthy,  (h) 
galhnl  tre(>s  grow  nuich  more  slowly  than  healthy  ones.  Crown-gall 
greatly  retards  the  growth  of  young  trees,  resulting  in  a  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  increase  of  trunk  diameter,  and  also  in  less  twig  growth,  (c) 
Twig  measurement  seems  to  be  a  more  accurate  index  of  the  effect  of 
crown-gall  than  trunk  diameter  measurements,  (d)  Fruit  spurs  are 
stimulated  to  earlier  development  on  badly  galled  than  on  normal 
trees,  (c)  Galls  occurring  on  the  union  or  stock  are  more  harmful 
than  those  on  the  secondary  roots. 

The  actual  per  cent  of  loss  from  crown-gall  is  very  difficult  to  esti- 
mate in  the  orchard  but  may  be  more  accurately  determined  in  nursery 
stock.  The  Plant  Disease  Reporter,  Supplement  20,  reports  the  follow- 
ing items  for  the  year  1921.  In  Wisconsin  a  loss  of  15  per  cent  in 
nursery  stock  was  reported.  In  Kansas  25  per  cent  infected  stock 
occurred  in  nurseries.  Out  of  60,000  trees  shipped  into  Maryland  from 
other  states  20,000  were  destroyed  because  they  were  badly  galled. 
The  Reporter,  Supplement  28,  estimates  a  loss  of  25  per  cent  in  Iowa 
nurseries  in  1922.  Supplement  39  of  the  same  publication  reports  50 
per  cent  of  nursery  stock  affected  in  Tennessee  in  1924.  In  the  same 
year  a  maximum  of  90  per  cent  w^as  reported  for  certain  nurseries  in 
Mississippi,  and  50  per  cent  in  New  Mexico. 

Crown-gall  is  very  prevalent  on  grapes  and  undoubtedly  does  a  great 
deal  of  damage  to  this  crop.  In  the  early  history  of  the  disease  in 
Europe  it  is  credited  with  the  destruction  of  whole  vineyards.  In  the 
United  States  considerable  damage  results  on  European  varieties,  the 
American  varieties  being  more  resistant.  Raspberries  also  suffer 
severely  from  crow-n-gall.  In  some  localities  crown-gall  is  said  to  be 
the  limiting  factor  in  the  culture  of  cane  fruits,  noticeably  so  in  parts 
of  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Minnesota. 

The  causal  organism.  —  Bacterium  tu7ncfaciens  is  a  rod-shaped, 
motile,  polar  flagellate  bacterium,  nmltiplying  by  fission.  It  grows  on 
agar  plates  in  small,  white,  circular,  shining,  translucent  colonies.     It 
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cktdni.iKd.     Kiker  and  Keitt  (23)  state  tlmt,  th.  ...«.;.,.. 


not 


(23)  state  that  the  organism  has 


omiin.     (niblibhed  with  the  permission  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.) 
been  isolated  from  overwintorod  P"dl«      Th^  ^        •       •      ,, 
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a  y(\'ir  or  more  (16).  1 1  is  (lissciiiiiialcd  hy  cull  ival  ion  when  libcnilcd 
into  the  soil.  The  cliicf  means  hy  whicli  il  is  sciillcrcd  over  lon^  dis- 
tanccs  is  in  tho  Iranspoilat  ion  and  I  lansplanUnjz;  of  diseased  nursery 
stock.      InfcH'lion     always    occurs     ihiou^h     wounds.      Recent     experi- 


FiG.  26.  —  Cross  section  of  Smith's  tumor  strand.     (Courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  Dept. 

Agr.) 

ments  (17)  confirm  the  bchef  that  infection  cannot  occur  through  the 
unbroken  epidermis. 

Location  of  the  bacteria  in  the  host  tissue.  —  Until  recently  the  opinion 
has  prevailed  that  the  organism  lives  entirely  intracellularly  in  the 
host.  Smith  (31,  32)  had  great  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the  bacteria 
in  the  host  tissue  at  all,  even  after  lie  had  isolated  it,  grown  it  in  culture, 
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and  produced  the  disease  again  by  inoculation.  lie  finally  succeeded 
in  preparing  sections  which  apparently  showed  the  bacteria  in  small 
numbers  inside  the  gall  cells.  More  recently  Hiker  (17,  18),  by  using 
a  different  technique,  has  shown  that  the  crown-gall  organism  lives  in 
great  abundance  in  the  intercellular  spaces  of  invaded  tissues  (Fig.  27). 
Robinson's  (24)  work  agrees  with  Riker  in  this  respect. 

Pathological  anatomy.  —  The  presence  of  the  bacteria  in  meriste- 
matic  tissues  stimulates  the  cells  to  rapid  division.  The  new  cells  may 
be    small    and    spindle-shaped.     Sometimes    giant    cells    occur.     The 
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Fig.  27.  —  Photomicrographs  of  crown-gall  bacteria  in  the  intercellular  spaces. 
Left,  in  a  10-day-old  gall;    right,  in  a  14-day-old  gall.     (After  Riker.) 


rapid  division  and  multiplication  of  cells  leads  to  overgrowth  or  hyper- 
plasia. A  section  made  through  the  plant  so  as  to  cut  healthy  and 
galled  tissue  shows  that  the  galled  tissue  is  easily  distinguished  from 
healthy  tissue  in  its  cell  structure  (32).  With  the  growth  of  the  tumor 
cells  new  vascular  elements  are  formed,  though  these  may  be  scanty 
and  scattered  promiscuously  throughout  the  gall.  If  the  tip  of  a  young 
growing  shoot  is  inoculated,  tumors  may  appear  on  the  elongating  shoot 
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at  poinis  ai)()vo  tlic  prim.-iiN 
liiinor  which  of  course  npjM'ais 
:\\  ihc  point  of  inoculation. 
Lon^iluchnai  and  cross  scclions 
made  llu'ou^h  Ihcsc^  j^rowinj:;  tips 
(l-'ifis.  25,  26)  several  days  after 
inoculation  show  sifands  of  dif- 
f(M'(Mil  iaied  cells  (>\lendin^-  \'ert  i- 
cally  in  (he  stem  above  \\\v. 
primary  tumor  and  connecting; 
it  with  llu*  secondary  tumor 
above  in  case  other  tumors  form. 
Smith  (32)  callcnl  these  struc- 
tures "  tumor  strands  "  and 
thought  they  actually  grew  out 
from  the  original  tumor,  pushing 
their  way  up  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  and  finally  gave 
rise  to  the  secondary  tumors  in 
nuich  the  same  manner  that 
human  cancer  behaves  (27,  28). 
Doubt  has  recently  been  cast 
upon  the  tumor  strand  theory 
by  Riker  (17,  18),  who  states 
that  the  bacteria  enter  the  Hq- 
uid-filled  intercellular  spaces 
surrounding  a  wound  instead  of 
entering  the  cells  themselves  and 
that  their  presence  stimulates 
the  cells  with  which  they  come 
in  contact  to  division,  thus  form- 
ing a  gall.  If  they  migrate  for 
a  considerable  distance  in  a 
longitudinal  line  along  these 
spaces  the  cells  surrounding 
them  divide  in  such  manner  as 
to  form  a  region  of  differentiated 
cells  (Fig.  28)  such  as  Smith  has 
designated  a  tumor  strand.  The 
formation  of  strands  occurs  only 
when  infection  takes  place  near 
the  growing  tip  where  stem  elon- 
gation     subsequently      occurs. 
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Fig.  28.  —  Lonp;itiuiinal  section  of  a  toma- 
to stom  showinp;  r(\sulls  of  inorulation  in  the 
pith  H'tiion.  The  needle  puncture  was  made 
at  n.  The  bacteria  have  migrated  along 
the  intercellular  space,  h.  A  few  hyj^er- 
phistic  cells,  r,  may  he  observed  about 
tliis  invaded  space.     (After  Riker.) 
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The  formation  of  the  "  strand,"  then,  is  due  both  to  the  migration  of  the 
crovvn-^all  organism  in  the  Hquid  of  the  intercellular  spaces  surround- 
ing; the  wound  and  to  the  elongation  of  the  stem  back  of  the  growing 
apex.  The  work  of  llobinson  and  Walkden  (24)  in  England  and  of 
Levine  (10)  in  the  United  States  corroborates  Riker's  views  on  this 
point. 

Control.  —  The  measures  for  controlling  crown-gall  must  necessarily 
be  directed  largely  toward  the  nursery  since  most  crown-gall  originates 
there.  Distinction  must  also  be  made  between  the  true  crown-gall  and 
the  wound  overgrowths  which  have  been  confused  with  crown-gall  in 
the  past.  It  has  been  found  that  the  causal  organism  of  crown-gall  can 
enter  only  through  wounds.  Apparently  any  kind  of  wound  may  serve 
as  an  infection  court,  but  wounds  made  by  grafting  and  cultivation  are 
probably  the  most  common  points  of  infection.  Considerable  work  has 
been  done  on  various  methods  of  disinfecting  nursery  stock  for  the 
control  of  this  disease.  IVIelhus  and  Maney  (11)  in  Iowa  used  bordeaux 
mixture,  8-8-50,  and  reported  a  reduction  of  66  per  cent  in  the  amount 
of  crown-gall.  Preliminary  experiments  in  Tennessee  (25)  indicate 
that  sulfur  applied  to  the  soil  just  before  the  grafted  trees  are  set  in  the 
nursery  row  may  have  a  slightly  beneficial  result  in  reducing  the  per- 
centage of  crown-gall  infections.  Waite  and  Siegler  (36)  also  report 
that  crown-gall  in  grafted  apple  nursery  stock  can  be  controlled  by  dis- 
infectants. It  appears  now  that  these  workers  may  have  failed  to  dis- 
tinguisli  carefully  between  true  crown-gall  and  graft-wound  overgrowths, 
and  that  this  may  invalidate  their  findings  to  a  great  extent.  Riker 
and  Keitt  (23)  used  a  number  of  disinfectants  but  failed  to  prevent 
infection  of  tomato  plants  by  the  crown-gall  organism. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  satisfactory  prevention  of  crown-gall 
infections  in  the  nursery  is  by  no  means  an  accomplished  fact.  In 
starting  an  orchard  the  grower  must  still  insist  upon  nursery  stock  free 
from  crown-gall.  In  the  past,  rigid  inspection  of  nursery  stock  before 
it  is  shipped  has  been  demanded.  However,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
covery that  many  gall-Uke  and  hairy-root-like  growths  are  not  due  to  a 
pathogene,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  crown-gall  organism  is 
thoroughly  distributed  throughout  the  country  on  a  wide  range  of 
hosts,  there  is  doubt  as  to  just  how  rigidly  the  inspection  and  rejection 
regulations  can  be  enforced  without  too  great  hardship  upon  the  nursery- 
men or  subjecting  the  orchardist  to  undue  hazard  (33).  The  recent 
work  of  Riker  and  Keitt  should  enable  inspectors  to  discriminate  more 
accurately  between  the  infectious  and  the  non-infectious  types  of  galls 
or  gall-like  growths.  In  any  case  the  grower  who  is  starting  an  orchard 
should  insist  upon  having  the  cleanest  nursery  stock  available. 
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Prci'cniion  of  iround  ovrn/roirths.  IJikci-  mikI  Kcilt  (23)  have  hIiowii 
lli;i(  iiKiiiy  s()-c;ill('(l  «:;;ills  occni-iin^  on  ;ij»|)lc  nursery  stock  arc  of  noii- 
parnsilic  origin  and  aic  largely  due  (o  jjoorly  filled  ^;rafls  (I'i^.  24). 
They  sii<;«;(»sl  thai  sncli  inalfornial  ions  may  be  ^!;reatly  re(hiced  by  (a) 
making-  |)i()i)crly  lit  led  grafts,  (h)  wraj)i)inp;  the  ^;rafls  seeiirely  with 
sonic  suitable  material  such  as  waxed  elolii  or  string,  or  adhesive  tape, 
(r)  ealhisin^  undci-  the  best  conditions,  and  (d)  bcnng  careful  to  avoid 
wouiuhn^  in  cultivation. 

LABORATORY    STUDY    OF    CROWN-GALL 

A.  Symptoms.  I'Aaiuiiie  spccinicns  sliouirif;  th(>  different  types  of  galls,  iii- 
chuling  the  typical  undorgroiiiid  galls,  tiie  hairy-root  forms,  and  also  aerial  galls 
such  as  occur  on  gra|)c  vin(\s  and  th(^  canes  of  hranihlc  fruits.  CJompare  true  crown- 
gall  syni})tonis  with  various  wound  ovi^rgrowths,  csiK'ciali}'  those  occasioned  In-  graft 
wounds,  which  are  frequently  confuse*!  with  true  crown-gall.  Also  compare  with 
stem  tumors  on  ai)|)lc  trees  wliicli  were  f()rm(>rly  thought  to  he  crown-gall.  (See 
reference  1.)      Ahike  drawings  illustrating  tin;  dilTerent  types  of  galls  observed. 

B.  Morphology  and  life  history  of  the  causal  organism.  —  Examine  pure  cultures 
of  the  organism  and  note  its  cultural  characteristics.  If  stained  mounts  are  avail- 
able, examine  with  the  microscope  and  note  the  rod-shaped  body  and  the  polar 
fiagella.  Draw.  Read  the  text  or  other  source  of  information  and  note  the  manner 
of  perpetuation,  dissemination,  and  infection.  How  long  can  the  organism  survive 
within  the  host?  How  long  in  the  soil?  How  is  it  scattered  from  plant  to  plant? 
From  one  locality  to  another?  Where  and  under  what  circumstances  does  infection 
occur? 

1.  Cultures.  —  H  fresh,  soft  galls  are  available,  try  isolating  the  organism  by  the 
method  described  for  bacteria  in  Chapter  IV.  Also  inoculate  susceptible  potted 
plants,  such  as  tomato,  tobacco,  castor  oil  plant,  or  daisy,  and  watch  the  development 
of  the  galls  (see  Chapter  IV). 

C.  Notes.  —  Write  complete  notes  on  crown-gall,  following  the  outline  on  page 
152  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  bacterial  diseases. 


REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Discuss  Smith's  theory  of  the  nature  and  function  of  "  tumor  strands  "  in 
crown  gall.     (See  text  and  references  31  and  32.) 

2.  Compare  Riker's  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  so-called  tumor  strands  with 
Smith's  theory.     (See  text  and  references  17  and  IS.) 

3.  Between  crown-gall  and  what  human  disease  has  Smith  suggested  a  possible 
relationship?     (References  27  and  32.) 

4.  Are  all  knots  found  on  the  roots  of  {)lants  crown-gall?     Discuss  other  types  of 
enlargements  confused  with  crown-gall. 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  injury  caused  by  true  crown-gall?     (References  6 
and  34.) 

0.    How  much  do  galls  on  plants  interfere  with  the  water  flow?     (Reference  12.) 
7.    How  long  can  the  crown-gall  organism  survive^  in  the  soil  independent  of  host 
plants?     (Reference  lo.) 
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Bacterial  Blight  of  Beans 

Caused  by  Bacleriuvi  phaseoli  E  F  S. 

This  is  one^of  the  most  widespread  and  injurious  diseases  of  the  bean 
crop  occurring  in  the  United  States,  ranking  well  up  with  anthracnose, 
a  disease  with  which  it  is  frequently  confused.  A  third  disease,  Rhizoc- 
tonia  rot,  is  also  sometimes  confused  with  the  blight^  Many  growers 
do  not  distinguish  between  the  various  troubles  which  cause  spots  of 
one  sort  or  another  on  the  pods  and  leaves.  Some  names  that  have  been 
apphed  indiscriminately  to  these  different  manifestations  of  disease  are, 
pod  spots,  speck,  blight,  rust,  scald  and  bean  blight.  The  latter  is  the 
name  most  commonly  applied  to  this  particular  disease. 

History  and  distribution.  —  Apparently  this  disease  was  first  known 
in  America  where  it  was  mentioned  by  Beach  (5)  in  New  York  in  1892. 
It  was  reported  from  New  Jersey  (12)  in  the  same  year  with  the  further 
statement  that  it  had  been  known  in  that  state  since  1886.  It  has  since 
been  reported  from  other  countries  but  its  origin  is  not  definitely  known. 
Since  the  first  accounts  of  this  disease  came  from  America  we  shall  have 
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to  surmise  that  it  is  indigenous  to  this  country  until  more  certain  knowl- 
edge is  at  hand.  The  causal  organism  was  isolated,  descriljed  and 
named  by  E.  F.  Smith  (19)  in  1897.  Following  this,  brief  accounts  of 
the  disease  appeared  by  Halstead,  Whetzel  (21)  and  others.  Still  later 
more  detailed  studies  on  the  life  history  and  methods  of  control  were 
undertaken  by  Edgerton  (8),  Muncie  (16,  17)  and  Uapp  (18).  Burk- 
holder  (7)  in  1924,  published  on  varietal  susceptibility  of  beans  to  blight. 

Bacterial  blight  of  beans  is  generally  distributed  throughout  the 
I^'nited  States,  having  been  reported  at  one  time  or  another  from  over 
three-fourths  of  the  states  in  the  Union,  from  New  Hampshire  to 
California  and  from  Washington  to  Florida.  It  occurs  in  parts  of 
Canada  and  probably  in  South  America.  In  1919  it  was  reported  from 
both  South  Africa  and  the  Philippines.  A  trouble  which  seems  to 
have*  been  the  true  bean  blight  was  reportcnl  from  T'rance  in  1899. 

Hosts  and  varietal  susceptibility.  —  The  bean  blight  organism  is 
confined  in  its  attacks  to  species  of  beans,  with  few  exceptions  (9). 
There  are  other  closely  related  forms  of  bacteria,  possibly  biologic 
races  of  the  same  species,  which  cause  similar  diseases  on  other  genera 
of  legumes  closely  related  to  the  beans  (13).  As  is  the  case  with  most 
other  diseases  all  varieties  of  beans  are  not  equally  susceptible  to  this 
pathogene.  A  few  observations  on  varietal  differences  had  been  made 
prior  to  1919.  In  that  year  Burkholder  (7)  began  a  more  extensive 
investigation  into  the  possibiHties  of  securing  blight  resistant  varieties 
of  beans.  The  results  of  three  years  experiments  indicated  varietal 
differences  but  no  variety  was  found  which  was  markedly  resistant. 
Several  of  the  less  susceptible  varieties  were  hybridized  and  at  the  time 
of  publication,  1924,  the  work  was  being  continued  with  the  hope  of 
ultimate  success. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  appear  on  any  of  the 
aerial  parts  of  the  plant  (Fig.  29).  The  organism  is  even  said  to  pene- 
trate through  the  vascular  system  into  the  roots,  but  no  surface  lesions 
have  been  observed  underground  (6). 

On  leaves.  —  Infection  is  first  indicated  by  minute  specks  on  the 
underside  of  the  leaf.  These  spots  are  at  first  dark  green  in  color.  As 
they  enlarge,  small  dark  green  and  water-soaked  areas  appear  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf.  Many  or  few  spots  may  appear  on  a  single 
leaf,  depending  upon  the  severity  of  infection.  As  the  spots  enlarge 
the  tissue  turns  brown  and  dries  up.  Sometimes  the  dead-JissueJ^e- 
comes  somewhat  like  parchment  and  more  or  less  transparent  (Fig.  30). 
The  enlarging  spots  may  coalesce  and  sometimes  involve  the  entire 
leaflet.  Finally  the  leaf  withers  and  dies.  It  may  cling  to  the  plant 
for  a  time  or  soon  become  broken  and  ragged  in  the  wind.     If  young 
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leavers  MIC  intVclrd  I  hey  m;i\-  Ix'  distorted.  Droplets  of  bacterial 
(>\U(late  may  show  on  I  he  sniiace.  When  I  his  dries  it  foi'iiis  a  ihiii 
^^•hite  or  yellow  iiicrustution  on  the  leaf  surface.     Soineliines  under  hot, 


Fig.  29.  —  Bean  plant  affected  with  bacterial  blight.     (Photograph  by  Barss, 
Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 

humid  conditions  the  leaves  wilt  down  and  blacken  suddenly,  appearing 
as  if  drenched  with  hot  grease. 

On  pods.  —  The  lesions  on  the  pods  start  in  much  the  same  manner 
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as  those  on  the  leaves.  Minute,  dark-green,  water-soaked  spots  appear. 
Drops  of  exudate  usually  form  on  these  water-soaked  areas.  After  a 
few  days  the  spots  turn  reddish,  then  })r()wn  in  color  and  sometimes 


Fig.  30.  —  A  bean  leaf  showing  blighted  areas. 


somewhat  purplish.  Finally  the  surface  of  the  spot  becomes  more  or 
less  sunken  andirregular  (Pig.  31).  The  spots  vary  in  size,  sometimes 
enlarging  or  coalescing  until  they  cover  the  pod.  The  bacteria  are  able 
to  invade  the  pod  at  any  stage  in  its  development. 

On  seed.  —  The  seed  is  invaded  either  by  the  bacteria  which  penetrate 
directly  through  the  ovary  wall  where  the  lesions  occur  or  by  organisms 
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which  inimati'  in  1  he  xascular  syslcni  of  llic  plant  and  ('liter  tlie  aecd 
througli  the  liihnn.  liadly  (hscascd  seed  nia}'  he  ninch  tdifivclcd  and 
dis('()h)r('d  hut  less  st'vcrcly  injui-cd  seed  show  only  vaiyin^  decrees  of 
yellowish  discoloration.  Seeds  which  are  so  slightly  yellowed  as  to  \n\ 
dillicult  of  detection  may  cai'ry  the  or^;anism  in  abundance.  Somciiiues 
th(M'(*  is  only  a  slijz;ht  yellowing  at  the  lijiuni.  The  cotyledons  of  j^jer- 
niinatinii  se(>(l  fi-e(iuenl ly  show  distinct  blight  (hs(;ol()rat ions  when  they 
enior«z;c  from  the  ground.     Tliis  moans  that  tlic  seed  harbors  hibernating 


Fig.  31.  —  Bean  pods  showing  symptoms  of  bacterial  blight.     (Photograph  by 
M.  W.  Gardner,  Purdue  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 


bacteria  and  that  as  soon  as  the  seed  resumes  growth  the  bhght-produ- 
cing  organisms  become  active  again.  The  symptoms  on  pods  and  seeds 
as  well  as  on  leaves  should  be  distinguished  from  those  of  anthracnose 
with  which  they  are  frequently  confused.     (See  page  475.) 

On  stem.  —  Several  different  types  of  symptoms  occur  on  the  stem. 
On  seedlings  small  water-soaked  spots,  similar  to  those  occurring  on 
the  pods,  appear.  A  seedling  wilt  also  is  frequently  found.  However, 
in  this  connection,  attention  should  be  called  to  a  new  wilt  disease  of 
beans  recently  described  (14)  which  has  probably  been  confused  with 
the  true  bean  blight  at  times  in  the  past.  Later  in  the  season  reddish- 
brown  streaks  or  blotches  appear  on  the  stem.  More  or  less  indefinite 
canker-like  lesions  may  occur.  One  of  the  most  striking  stem  symptoms 
that  sometimes  appears  is  the  girdling  and  breaking  over  of  the  stem 
at  the  cotyledon  node  or  sometimes  at  nodes  above  the  cotyledons. 
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The  bacteria  in  this  case  attack  the  stalk  at  the  point  of  attachment  of 
the  cotyledons  or  of  the  higher  leaf  petioles,  forming  a  red  cankerous 
lesion  which  encircles  the  stem  and  so  weakens  it  that  it  topples  over 
easily  in  a  strong  wind.  If  the  stem  is  whipped  back  and  forth  con- 
siderably it  may  break  off  completely. 

Economic  importance.  —  Bean  blight  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
diseases  of  beans  in  the  United  States.  In  former  years  it  has  usually 
been  ranked  second  to  anthracnose  in  importance,  but  reports  of  the 
Plant  Disease  Survey  during  the  last  few  years  (1921-1924)  have  given 
this  disease  first  rank  in  point  of  percentage  of  loss  caused  to  the  bean 
crop  in  this  country.  In  1921  the  loss  from  bean  blight  in  Michigan 
alone  was  estimated  (1)  at  991,000  bushels  or  25  per  cent  of  the  crop  in 
that  state.  The  loss  for  the  whole  United  States  was  1,040,000  bushels 
or  9.8  per  cent  of  the  entire  bean  crop  of  the  country.  In  1922  the  loss 
in  New  York  was  reported  (2)  at  59,000  bushels,  in  Michigan  587,000 
bushels,  and  in  the  I'nited  States  647,000  bushels.  In  1923  the  loss  in 
IVIichigan  (3)  was  768,000  bushels  or  10  per  cent  of  the  crop,  while  in  New 
Y'ork  it  was  only  122,000  bushels,  which  was  6  per  cent  of  the  crop  in 
that  state.  In  1924  the  loss  (4)  in  New  York  was  10  per  cent  of  the  crop 
and  in  Michigan  5  per  cent.  California  ranks  with  Michigan  and  New 
Y^ork  as  one  of  the  three  greatest  bean-producing  states  in  the  Union 

but  no  comparative  figures 
on  the  amount  of  loss  from 
blight  in  that  state  are 
available  for  the  years  cited 
above. 

Life  Cycle.  —  This  organ- 
ism is  a  rod  with  rounded 
ends  and  is  motile  by  one 
polar  flagellum  (Fig.  32). 
It  is  perpetuated  in  the  seed 
and  apparently  also  in  dis- 
eased bean  debris  left  in  the 
field,  and  in  the  soil  itself. 
There  is  abundant  experi- 
mental as  well  as  field  evi- 
dence which  indicates  that 
the  organism  hibernates  in  the  seed.  Muncie  (17)  and  Rapp  (18) 
both  submit  evidence  that  the  organism  also  winters  over  on  bean 
debris.  The  former  also  demonstrated  that  it  overwinters  in  the  soil. 
Rapp  (18)  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  organism  cannot  survive  in 
seed  for  as  much  as  two  years,  although  he  secured  abundant  evidence 


Fig.  32.  —  Flagellate  rods  of  Bacterium  yhasc- 
oli,  the  bean  blight  organism.  (After  Erwin  F. 
Smith.     Courtesy  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.) 
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of  snrvivnl  llnoii^li  one  winlci-.  I'uiklioldcr  (0),  on  llic  oilier  li.-ind, 
slates  posit  i\-ely  dial  t  wo-yeai-old  seed  lVe(|iienl  ly  liiirhors  viahh'  bac- 
teria and  in  a  few  cases  t  liree-yeai-old  seed  jjrodueed  diseased  plants. 

Disscmindlion.  —  It  is  exidenl,  then,  tiial,  the  organism  is  dissem- 
inated in  (hsc^ased  scM'd.  This  acu'ounts  for  widespread  dissemination 
ovei-  lon«2;  distances.  In  the  tield  it  is  j)i()l)a})Iy  scattered  from  plant  to 
])lant  l)v  rain,  ins(*cts  and  jxjssihl}-  on  hits  of  diy  j)ulveriz(!d  leaves  and 
dust  blown  about  by  the  wind.  The  bacterial  ooze  wliieli  (;xudes  fioni 
diseased  leaves  and  pods  affords  an  abundant  supply  of  ino(ailum  which 
can  easily  hv  earritnl  from  plant  to  plant  by  ins(M;ts  and  l)y  men,  farm 
animals  and  implenuMits  passing;  ihr()u^;h  the  field. 

Infection.  —  Inf(H;tion  takes  place;  locally  wherever  bacteria  lodge  on 
the  surface  of  the  i)lant.  Entrance  probably  is  eff(»cted  largely  through 
the  stomata  although  slight  wounds  or  punctures  of  any  sort  afford 
ideal  infection  courts.  High  temperature  and  humidity  favor  infection 
and  spread.  Periods  of  warm,  wet,  muggy  weather  arc  ideal  for  the 
inception  of  an  epidemic.  Apparently  the  incubation  period  is  short. 
Smith  (20)  states  that  good  results  were  obtained  in  artificial  inocula- 
tions by  leaving  the  plants  in  a  moist  chamber  for  26-  to  30-hour  periods. 
Possibly  heavy  dews  at  night  may  be  sufficient  to  bring  about  infection. 

It  has  recently  been  discovered  (6)  that  systemic  infection  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  local  type  of  infection  occurs  in  this  disease.  The  bacteria 
in  the  diseased  cotyledons  or  primary  leaves  of  young  seedlings  some- 
times invade  the  vascular  system  of  the  stem  and  there  migrate  to  any 
part  of  the  plant.  Seedling  wilt  may  result  from  this  invasion.  Some- 
times the  vascular  infection  is  not  severe  enough  to  cause  immediate 
wilting  and  death  of  the  plant.  Then  the  organism  migrates  to  various 
parts  of  the  plant.  The  effects  are  various.  Dwarfing  may  occur. 
Lesions  may  appear  on  the  surface  at  various  spots  or  there  may  be  no 
external  lesions,  for  a  time  at  least.  Probably  the  most  interesting 
thing  about  this  type  of  infection  is  the  fact  that  the  organism  may 
enter  the  seed  through  the  vascular  system  without  any  external  symp- 
tom showing  on  the  pod.  The  only  indication  of  seed  invasion  may  be 
a  slight  yellowing  of  the  hilum  or  even  this  slight  symptom  may  be 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  noticeable.  This  is  a  very  important  item  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  selection  of  clean  seed. 

Control.  —  Completely  satisfactory  control  measures  for  the  bacterial 
Might  of  beans  have  not  yet  been  worked  out.  Several  different 
methods  of  approach  to  the  problem  suggest  themselves  and  most  of 
them  have  been  the  subject  of  much  experimentation.  These  are :  seed 
selection,  seed  disinfection,  spraying,  crop  rotation,  the  use  of  aged  seed, 
the  use  of  resistant  varieties,  a  special  seed  plot,  and  care  in  cultivation. 
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Two  of  these,  seed  disinfection  and  spraying,  we  may  discard  at  once 
as  having  been  provetl  of  Httle  or  no  vakie.  The  bean  IjHght  bacteria 
are  not  only  on  the  surface  of  the  seed  but  under  the  seed  coats  and 
between  the  cotyledons.  Any  treatment  to  be  effective  must  be  able 
to  penetrate  the  seed  and  kill  the  bacteria  without  injuring  the  germina- 
ting power  of  the  seed.  No  method  of  successfully  surmounting  this 
difficulty  in  the  treatment  of  bean  seed  for  blight  has  been  devised. 
Even  if  the  organisms  were  all  on  the  surface,  the  soaking  of  bean  seed 
in  any  kind  of  a  poisonous  steep  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  seed  coat 
shp  and  is  therefore  undesirable.  Spraying  the  plants  in  the  field  to 
protect  them  from  infection  has  also  proved  unsatisfactory.  As  a  rule, 
bacterial  diseases  of  plants  are  not  amenable  to  control  by  spraying, 
and  bean-blight  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Since  the  causal  organism  of  blight  hibernates  and  is  disseminated 
chiefly  in  the  seed  it  becomes  necessary  to  get  clean  seed  for  planting. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  some  method  of  selection  since  disinfection 
is  of  no  avail.  Several  methods  of  selection  suggest  themselves:  (a) 
the  sorting  out  and  discarding  of  diseased  seed  after  harvest,  (6)  pod 
selection  in  the  field,  (c)  securing  seed  from  a  disease-free  field  or  locality, 
and  (d)  the  growing  of  a  special  isolated  seed  plot  by  each  bean  grower. 
Sorting  the  seed  after  thrashing  is  impractical  because  the  symptoms 
sometimes  are  so  insignificant  that  all  infested  seed  cannot  be  detected. 
Pod  selection  was  formerly  advised  because  it  was  thought  if  any  disease 
existed  sufficient  to  contaminate  the  seed  it  would  be  evident  on  the 
surface  of  the  pod.  Since  the  discovery  of  systemic  infection,  however, 
it  is  evident  that  many  seeds  may  be  invaded  without  any  symptoms 
appearing  on  the  pod.  Therefore  pod  selection  is  unreliable.  The  only 
safe  method  of  inspection  is  to  examine  the  field  carefully  during  the 
growing  season  to  make  sure  there  is  no  sign  of  blight  anywhere  in  the 
field.  Field  inspection,  then,  is  the  only  safe  method  of  selecting  bean 
seed  free  from  blight.  As  a  special  aid  in  growing  clean  seed  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  grower  have  a  special,  isolated  seed  plot,  as  is  also 
advised  in  combating  potato  diseases  (see  p.  92).  Here  a  determined 
effort  should  be  made  to  plant  the  cleanest  seed  available  and  by  every 
possible  means  of  clean  and  careful  culture  methods  to  keep  the  stock 
clean  for  use  in  seeding  the  commercial  acreage  each  succeeding  year. 

Since  the  blight  organism  can  hibernate  on  old  bean  straw  and  debris 
as  well  as  in  the  soil,  it  is  necessary  to  practice  crop  rotation  in  order  to 
escape  this  source  of  infection.  This  applies  to  the  special  seed  plot 
as  well  as  to  the  commercial  field. 

The  use  of  two-  and  three-year-old  seed  has  been  recommended. 
Certain  investigators  (18)   claim  that  in  their  experiments  such  seed 
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gave  'A  clc'iii  croj).  ( )ri  the  ollici-  liaiid,  llicic  is  cvidcnco  (6)  that  ovon 
three-yen r-()l(l  seed  cMriMcs  I  he  (H-^;inisiii  in  ;i  ccrlnin  j)('i'(;(;iitaj^e  of  th(; 
seed.      I''uillu"r  iiucst  i^nl  ion  slioiild  dclciiniiK'  lliis  \h)'\\\\  satisfactorily. 

Lastly,  the  (luestioii  of  Mi^lit,  resistaiUM;  lias  Ix'eii  discussed  in  pre- 
ceding pa«:;(\s.  As  yet  no  conipletcly  satisfactoiy  blight  resistant  varie- 
ties arc*  available  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  such  will  Ix;  developed 
in  the*  future.  This  is  always  the  ideal  to  which  we  should  look  forward 
in  combat ing  plant  disc^ases. 

l^rieily  summarized  the  following  arc  the  chief  means  of  control  at 
present  available:  (a)  The  use  of  clean  seed  secured  by  field  selection, 
(b)  crop  rotation,  (r)  clean  cultivation  to  exterminate  possible  weed 
hosts,  {(l)  cultivation  while  plants  are  dry  to  avoid  scattering  the; 
bacteria,  (e)  the  use  of  a  special  seed  plot,  and  (/)  continued  efforts  to 
select  and  breed  resistant  varieties. 

LABORATORY    STUDY    OF   BEAN    BLIGHT 

A.  Symptoms.  —  Examine  leaves,  stems,  pods  and  seeds  of  beans  afifected  with 
this  disease.  Observe  jiartially  ])lighted  and  totally  blighted  leaves.  Describe  the 
appearance  of  these  leaves.  Draw.  If  diseased  stems  are  at  hand  note  the  lesions 
and  make  drawings  to  illustrate.  On  the  pods  note  the  small  discolored  spots  and 
the  more  conspicuous  older  lesions.  Are  there  any  fruiting  bodies  of  any  kind  evi- 
dent? Compare  these  bacterial  lesions  on  the  pods  with  the  cankers  caused  by  bean 
anthracnose  (see  page  476).  Note  the  discoloration  of  bean  seeds  from  badly  dis- 
eased pods.     Draw  diseased  pods  and  seeds. 

B.  Morphology  and  life  history  of  the  causal  organism.  —  If  fresh,  diseased  plants 
are  available,  mounts  of  the  bacteria  may  be  made  from  the  droplets  of  bacterial 
ooze  frequently  found  on  the  surface  of  the  pod  lesions.  Otherwise  use  pure  cultures 
of  the  organism.  Note  the  cultural  characteristics;  then  observe  the  organism  under 
the  microscope.  Is  the  organism  a  rod  or  some  other  form?  How  many  fiagella 
has  it  and  where  located? 

Lijc  history.  —  Find  out  where  the  organism  overwinters,  how  it  is  disseminated  in 
the  field  and  from  one  locality  to  another,  and  how  and  under  what  conditions  in- 
fection occurs.     (See  text.) 

Cultures.  —  If  specimens  of  diseased  plants  bearing  live  bacteria  are  available, 
try  isolating  and  culturing  the  organism.  Directions  for  carrying  on  this  work  may 
be  found  in  Chapter  IV. 

C.  Notes.  —  Write  a  complete  account  of  bean  blight  following  the  general  plan 
of  the  outline  on  page  152  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  this  disease. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  WTiat  other  bean  disease  is  most  easily  confused  with  the  bacterial  bhght? 
How  may  the  two  be  distinguished?     (See  references  16,  17  and  21.) 

2.  Compare  the  bacterial  pustule  and  the  bacterial  wilt  of  beans  with  the  blight. 
(References  13  and  14.) 

3.  Discuss  the  transmission  of  the  blight  organism  in  seed,  especially  in  connection 
with  sj'stemic  infection.     (See  the  text  and  reference  6.) 
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4,  Why  is  not  pod  selet-tiou  of  bean  seed  a  satisfactory  method  of  securing  seed 
free  from  bhght  bacteria? 

5.  Mention  all  the  possible  ways  in  which  the  organism  may  overwinter. 
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Bacterial  Wilt  of  Cucurbits 
( "auscd  hy  IhiciUus  lr(ic/i(  ij)/iilu}i  E  I''  S. 

Of  th(^  four  p;(Mi(Mal  tyju's  of  l).*i('t(M-ial  diseases  of  j)laiits  Oils  cucurbit 
(liscasi>  is  represent  alive  of  llie  vascnilar  wilt  type.  1 1  is  one  of  tlu; 
nion*  iniporlanl  maladies  of  certain  members  of  tiie  cucurbit  family 
(C'ucurl)itaceae)  and  ^iv(>s  considerable  t  roul)l(^  throughout  many 
sections  of  tiu>  I'nited  States  where  cucumbers  and  muskmelons  arc; 
extensively  p;rown.  'V\\r  trouble  was  first  noticed  in  ISO.']  near  Wash- 
ington and  briefly  (h^scribed  by  Smith  (10)  who  later  (llj,  in  1S95, 
d(\scril)(Ml  and  named  the  causal  organism.  At  that  time;  very  few 
bacterial  diseases  of  i)lants  were  well  known.  More  recently  some 
intensive  researches  have  been  conducted  to  determine!  tin;  methods  of 
ov(M'wint(>rinji;  and  disscMuinat ion.  Hand  (6)  published  the  n^sults  of 
some  investigations  on  dissemination  in  1915.  Hand  and  Enlows  con- 
tinued the  work  on  transmission  and  control,  publishing  in  1916  (8)  and 
in  1920  (9).  Doolittle  also  has  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
overwintering  of  the  organism  (4)  and  of  the  susceptibility  of  varieties 
of  cucurbits  to  wilt  (5). 

Distribution.  ^  In  1920  the  disease  was  reported  to  be  present  in  31 
states  of  the  Union  and  in  1925  the  number  of  states  in  which  the  disease 
was  said  to  occur  had  increased  to  37.  Its  range  as  reported  is  from 
AVrmont  to  Florida  and  westw^ard  to  Minnesota  and  Texas.  It  may 
possibly  occur  also  in  California.  It  is  said  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the 
latitude  of  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania  and  Long  Island, 
decreasing  both  northward  and  southward  from  this  belt.  In  1923  The 
Plant  Disease  Reporter  (1)  listed  the  disease  as  occurring  on  cucumber 
in  many  eastern,  central  and  southern  states,  and  on  cantaloupe  in  9 
states  including  New  York,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania, 
]Mar\'land,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  In  1924  the  same  authority 
(2)  reported  bacterial  wilt  on  cantaloupes  in  10  states  and  on  cucumbers 
in  IG  different  states.  Outside  of  the  United  States  it  is  said  to  occur 
in  Canada,  Japan,  Transvaal,  Russia  and  Germany. 

Hosts  and  varietal  susceptibility.  —  The  disease  is  confined  to  the 
cucurbit  family.  It  is  known  to  attack  cucumbers,  nmskmelons,  pump- 
kins, squashes,  gherkins  and  possibly  watermelons,  the  latter  very 
slightly  if  at  all.  It  has  been  found  also  on  certain  wild  forms  of  this 
family  belonging  to  the  genera  Cucumis,  Cucurbita  and  Echinocystis. 
Of  the  cultivated  species  and  varieties  the  cucumber  and  muskmelon 
are  the  most  susceptible  and  it  is  in  these  crops  that  the  greatest  losses 
occur.  Squashes  on  the  whole  are  much  more  resistant  to  wilt  than 
cucumbers  and  cantaloupes  and  less  loss  from  wilt  is  sustained  by  this 
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crop.  Certain  varieties,  however,  are  highly  susceptible.  Apparently 
squashes  are  not  very  susceptible  to  strains  of  B.  tracheiphilus  from 
cucumbers  and  cantaloupes.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  water- 
melons are  inunune.  There  is  little  evidence  that  natural  infection 
occui*s  in  this  plant  and  artificial  inoculations  result  in  very  slight  wilting 
or  none  at  all.  Among  the  cucumbers  there  are  no  outstandingly 
resistant  varieties  although  the  American  varieties  are  not  nearly  so 
susceptible  as  the  European  varieties  (5).  Among  cantaloupes  and 
squashes,  however,  there  are  varieties  which  show  much  more  resistance 
than  among  cucumbers. 

Symptoms.  —  The  chief  symptom  of  this  disease  is  the  striking  and 
usually  rapid  wilting  of  the  plant.  The  first  indication  of  the  disease 
usually  appears  as  a  flabby  or  wilted  condition  on  a  leaf  which  has  been 
bitten  by  insects.     The  infection  spreads  outward  from  the  infection 


Fig.  33.  —  Cucumber  wilt  due  to  Bacillus  tracheiphilus. 
Courtesy  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.) 


(After  Erwin  F.  Smith. 


court  and  then  down  the  petiole  into  the  main  stem.  Soon  other  leaves 
and  finally  the  whole  plant  may  wilt  (Fig.  33).  The  wilted  area  eventu- 
ally withers  and  turns  brown.  There  is  no  rotting  or  other  striking 
symptom  connected  with  the  disease  on  the  intact  plant.  However,  if 
the  stem  of  a  wilted  plant  is  cut,  a  sticky  fluid  exudes  from  the  cut  ends 
of  the  vessels.  This  exudate  is  often  quite  milky  and  contains  myriads 
of  bacteria.  A  thin  section  under  the  microscope  shows  the  spiral 
vessels  filled  with  bacteria  (Fig.  34).  The  presence  of  this  viscid  sap 
in  the  tracheae  is  an  additional  diagnostic  character  of  the  disease.  The 
sjTTiptoms  are  not  always  as  extreme  on  the  squash  or  other  less  sus- 
ceptible plants.  In  such  cases  infection  sometimes  results  in  a  dwarfing 
rather  than  an  immediate  wilting  of  the  plant. 
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Fig.  34.  —  Cross  section  of  a  cucumber  stem  showing  the  spiral  vessels  in  each 
bundle  occupied  by  a  mass  of  deeply  stained  bacteria.  (After  Erwin  F.  Smith. 
Courtesy  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.) 

Economic  importance.  —  It  is  not  unusual  for  certain  plantings  of 
cucumbers  to  suffer  an  almost  total  loss  from  this  disease.  On  the 
average,  however,  the  loss  is  much  less,  but  in  the  aggregate  it  amounts 
to  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  crop.  In  1923  a  loss  of  25  per  cent 
of  the  cucumber  crop  was  reported  (1)  from  Long  Island.  Illinois 
reported  an  average  of  2.5  per  cent  loss  with  a  maximum  of  60  per  cent 
in  one  field  in  the  same  year.  In  1924  losses  in  the  cucumber  crop  were 
reported  (2)  as  follows:  Illinois,  50  per  cent  in  some  fields  with  an  aver- 
age of  10  per  cent;  Ohio,  20  per  cent;  Iowa,  15  per  cent;  Pennsylvania, 
5  per  cent;  and  New  York,  4  per  cent.  On  cantaloupes  the  losses  were: 
Iowa,  15  per  cent;  Ohio  and  Illinois,  5  per  cent;  and  New  York,  2  per 
cent.  In  1925  the  loss  (3)  on  muskmelon  in  Ohio  was  40  per  cent  in 
some  fields;  Iowa,  7  per  cent ;  Indiana  and  New  York,  3  per  cent.  On 
cucumbers  the  loss  was:  Kentucky,  20  per  cent;  West  Virginia,  10  per 
cent;  Iowa,  5  per  cent;  and  in  Ohio  no  definite  loss  was  reported  but 
the  disease  was  present  in  90  per  cent  of  the  plantings. 
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Morphology  and  life  history  of  causal  organism.  —  The  germ  causing 
this  disease  is  a  bacillus,  therefore,  rod-shaped  and  motile  by  means  of 
peritrichiate  flagella  (V'lg.  35).  It  is  easily  secured  in  culture  from  the 
viscid  exudate  from  diseased  stems.  One  of  the  most  puzzling  steps  in 
the  life  history  of  the  organism  is  its  method  of  overwintering.     All  the 

circumstantial  evidence 
substantiates  the  theory 
that  it  hibernates  in  the 
cucumber  beetles  which 
infest  these  plants.  It 
has  been  definitely  pro- 
ven that  the  striped  and 
the  12-spotted  cucumber 
bettles  transmit  the 
germs  from  one  plant  to 
another  and  the  disease 
always  seems  to  origi- 
nate in  the  spring  from 
the  bites  of  beetles  which 
have  overwintered  from 
the  previous  season.  At- 
tempts to  hibernate  the 
beetles  artificially  have 
been  successful  for  a 
period  of  6  weeks  but  in 
an  experimental  way  no 
beetles  have  been  brought 
through  the  entire  winter 
alive.  Thus  the  evidence  of  hibernation  of  the  organism  in  the  beetles 
from  one  growing  season  until  the  next  remains  circumstantial.  The  or- 
ganism has  been  isolated  from  the  intestinal  tract  of  beetles.  Not  all  indi- 
viduals of  the  two  species  of  beetles  carry  the  organism,  however.  Infec- 
tion does  not  take  place  through  stomata  but  only  in  wounds  in  the  leaf. 
Artificial  inoculations  made  in  needle  pricks  result  in  infection.  In 
nature  the  disease  seems  to  originate  only  in  the  wounds  made  by  the 
carrier-beetles.  Apparently  this  is  one  of  the  few  cases  among  plant 
diseases  where  a  biological  relationship  exists  between  an  insect  and  a 
plant-disease-producing  organism.  In  such  a  relationship  the  organism 
passes  a  certain  part  of  its  life  cycle  in  the  insect  host  and  the  rest  of  the 
cycle  in  the  plant  host.  (See  Chapter  XII.)  In  the  greenhouse  and 
wherever  the  vines  are  pruned,  the  pruning  knife  may  be  a  means  of 
dissemination.     Smith  (12)  states  that  the  disease  appears  to  be  worse 
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Fig.  35.  —  Flagellate  rods  of  Bacillus  tracheiphilus, 
the  causal  organism  of  cucurbit  wilt.  (After  Erwin 
F.  Smith.     Courtesy  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.) 
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in  warm,  moist  wcatlici-  hiil  thai  ('X(;ossiv('l\'  hot  wcathor  retards  its 
spn^ad.  Hand  and  l-hilows  (9)  cxpicss  the  opinion  that  weather  con- 
ditions do  not  ha\('  a  maikcd  (hicc^t  infhiencc;  upon  the  prcvaltmce  of 
the  (hseasc^  hut  that  the  j)i-esenee  of  cucumhci-  hectics  h(;ars  a  mon; 
dinM'l  relation  to  the  oceui  ren(;e  of  the  malady. 

Control.  —  Since  the  organism  does  not  hihcrn;itc  in  liie  soil  nor 
in  sc(>d,  two  usual  methods  of  control,  (;r()p  rotation  and  seed  selection 
or  (hsinfection,  arc  climinat(>(l  at  once  as  beinj!;  of  no  avail  in  the  control 
of  this  disease.  I'ive  possible  avenues  of  atta(!k  remain:  (a)  sprayinj^ 
the  plants  with  a  fungicide,  (b)  elimination  of  the  beetles,  (c)  roguinj^ 
out  diseased  plants,  (r/)  sterilization  of  pruning  tools,  and  (c)  the  use  of 
resistant  varieties. 

The  use  of  bactericidal  sprays  for  the  control  of  bacterial  diseases  in 
general  has  never  been  very  successful.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
bordeaux  mixture  is  fairly  effective  as  a  spray  for  cucurbit  wilt.  Where 
insects  as  carriers  are  concerned  the  problem  is  to  either  poison  or  repel 
them.  Naturally  the  economical  thing  to  do  in  this  case  is  to  develop 
a  com})ination  spray  which  will  at  the  same  time  be  effective  against 
both  the  organism  and  its  carrier.  Since  the  cucumber  beetles  are 
chewing  insects  a  poison  is  desirable.  One  of  the  best  combinations  yet 
devised  for  the  control  of  cucurbit  wilt  is  bordeaux  mixture  plus  lead 
arsenate  made  up  according  to  the  4-5-50-2  formula.  Several  dusts 
have  been  suggested  for  trial  also.  These  dusts  include  one  or  more  of 
the  following  poisons  with  a  filler  of  gypsum  or  some  form  of  lime: 
calcium  arsenate,  lead  arsenate,  paris-green,  copper-lime-arsenate  or 
black-leaf-40.  All  of  these,  of  course,  are  primarily  insecticides  and  are 
intended  to  control  the  disease  by  eliminating  the  insect  carriers. 

Since  the  beetles  become  contaminated  by  feeding  upon  diseased 
plants  it  follows  that  all  wilted  plants  should  be  pulled  out  and  dis- 
posed of  in  such  manner  that  beetles  cannot  feed  upon  them  again. 
Burning  or  burying  is  recommended.  Where  pruning  of  vines  is 
practiced,  as  is  especially  the  case  in  greenhouses,  it  is  essential  to  take 
precautions  against  transmission  of  the  germs  by  the  pruning  knife. 
The  sticky  fiuid  which  oozes  from  cut  stems  is  teeming  with  the  bacteria 
and  of  course  they  are  carried  on  the  knife  and  inoculated  into  healthy 
plants  which  are  subsequently  pruned  with  the  same  knife.  Pruning 
tools  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  before  starting  on  each  new  plant. 
A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  1-1000,  has  been  recommended  as  a 
disinfectant.  Incidentally  cucurbits  should  not  be  grown  in  the  vicinity 
of  greenhouses  used  for  growing  cucumbers  since  the  beetles  are  attracted 
to  the  plants  grown  outside  and  may  thus  find  their  way  into  the  green- 
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house  later.     Insects  should  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  greenhouse 
in  any  event. 

The  prospect  of  wilt  control  through  the  selection  and  development 
of  resistant  varieties  does  not  seem  very  promising  at  present.  Exten- 
sive tests  (5,  8,  9)  have  failed  to  discover  any  variety  of  cucumbers  or 
cantaloupes  which  are  strikingly  resistant.  While  American  varieties 
of  cucumbers  have  proven  less  susceptible  than  European  varieties,  none 
of  the  American  varieties  exhibit  as  much  resistance  as  could  be  desired 
in  stock  which  might  be  used  in  breeding  up  immune  varieties.  Among 
the  squashes  varieties  of  greater  resistance  are  found  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  great  need  for  resistant  varieties  here  that  exists  with 
regard  to  the  cucumbers. 


REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Which  one  of  the  four  general  types  of  bacterial  diseases  is  illustrated  by  the 
cucurbit  wilt? 

2.  What  crops  are  known  to  be  more  or  less  susceptible  to  this  disease? 

3.  What  is  the  chief  symptom  of  this  malady?     Upon  cutting  across  a  diseased 
stem  what  other  striking  sign  of  disease  becomes  evident? 

4.  Of  what  economic  importance  is  the  disease? 

5.  Describe  the  causal  organism.     How  may  it  be  secured  in  culture? 

6.  Discuss  the  overwintering  of  the  organism.     What  is  meant  by  "  internal 
biological  transmission  "  of  disease  organisms  by  insects? 

7.  What  insect  is  suspected  of  transmitting  this  organism  and  what  is  the  evi- 
dence against  it? 

8.  Can  the  organism  be  transmitted  in  any  other  manner  than  by  insects?     If  so, 
how? 

9.  Discuss  the  various  items  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  devising 
effective  control  measures. 
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Soft-rot  of  Carrot  and  Other  Vegetables 
Caused  by  Bacillus  caroiovorus  L.  R.  Jones 

Many  fleshy  vegetables  are  subject  to  soft-rots  caused  by  bacteria. 
There  are  possibly  several  species  of  bacteria,  or  perhaps  strains  rather 
than  distinct  species,  causing  soft-rots  of  various  vegetables  and  other 
herbaceous  plants.  These  rot  organisms  attack  especially  those  roots, 
fleshy  stems,  fruits  and  other  parts  of  plants  which  consist  largely  of 
succulent  parenchymatous  tissue.  The  best  known  species  of  soft-rot 
bacteria  is  Bacillus  caroiovorus  which  causes  the  soft-rot  of  carrots  but 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  vegetable.  It  has  been  reported  as 
causing  a  rot  on  more  than  two  dozen  other  species  of  plants. 

History  and  distribution.  —  B.  caroiovorus  was  first  carefully  de- 
scribed and  named  by  Jones  (6)  in  1901.  For  at  least  ten  years  previous 
to  this  time  bacterial  soft-rot  of  various  vegetables  had  attracted  atten- 
tion and  had  been  studied  and  described  but  the  specific  organism  had 
not  been  determined.  During  the  next  few  years  following  Jones'  work 
on  this  organism  several  other  workers  in  Europe  and  America  described 
either  this  species  or  closely  related  species  or  strains  under  various 
names.  In  1902  van  Hall  in  Holland  described  an  organism  which  he 
isolated  from  iris  bulbs  under  the  name  Bacillus  omnivorus.  In  the 
same  year  Harrison  (5)  described  Bacillus  oleracea  as  causing  a  soft-rot 
in  cauliflower  and  related  plants.  In  1904  Townsend  (11)  pubhshed  a 
description  of  a  soft-rot  organism  found  in  calla  lily,  which  he  named 
Bacillus  aroideae.  In  1910  Giddings  described  a  soft-rot  of  muskmelon 
and  named  the  organism  Bacillus  melonis.  Still  other  species  were 
named  but  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  Investigations  carried  on  by 
Harding  and  Morse  (4)  and  by  Massey  (8)  indicate  that  all  of  the  forms 
of  bacteria  mentioned  above  can  be  referred  to  at  most  two  species, 
namely,  B.  caroiovorus  and  B.  aroideae,  and  that  possibly  B.  aroideae  is 
only  a  strain  of  B.  caroiovorus.  Thus  the  latter  species  is  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  soft-rot  bacteria  if  not  the  only  species  concerned. 
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This  disease  is  widespread  in  the  United  States,  liaving  been  reported 
from  a  number  of  states.  Either  this  species  or  closely  rehited  species 
occur  in  Kurope  as  indicated  by  the  publications  on  similar  diseases  in 
vai-ious  countries  of  Europe.  No  doubt  this  or  kindred  species  exist 
all  over  the  world. 

Hosts.  —  The  host  on  which  Jones  made  his  chief  studies  was  the 
carrot  but  the  disease  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  species  of  plant. 


Fig.  36.  —  Soft-rot  of  carrot  caused  by  Bacillus  carotovorns.     Artificial  iQOciilation. 
(After  Erwin  F.  Smith.     Courtesy  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.) 

Jones  himself  proved  by  inoculation  experiments  that  the  bacillus  will 
invade  a  dozen  other  vegetables.  If  all  the  cases  of  soft-rot  reported 
up  to  the  present  time  prove  to  be  due  to  B.  carotovorus  or  strains  of  it 
the  list  of  susceptible  host  plants  will  include  at  least  the  following: 
artichoke,  asparagus,  brussels-sprouts,  cabbage,  calla  lily,  carrot,  cauli- 
flower, celery,  cucumber,  egg-plant,  horseradish,  iris,  kohlrabi,  lettuce, 
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nuiskincloii,  oiiimi,  pMisnip,  pcppci',  jjoImIo,  ladisli,  rliiih.iil),  nil  ;ih;i^ii, 
salsify,  loiiialo  and  I  miiij). 

Symptoms.  The  lii-st  iiidic;!!  ion  of  infection  by  I  lie  sofl-rot  organ- 
ism is  {\\v  a|)pearan('e  of  watci-soaUed  1  ransluccnl  areas.  'I'liis  condi- 
(ion  soon  j)i-ofiresses  into  a  soft  slimy  i"ot  (l"'i^.  'M')).  The  color  in  various 
cases  changes  to  a  brown,  a  clay-color,  or  a  dark  color.  In  other  cases 
there  is  no  stainin«2;.  'I'he  (^nzymes  of  the  ()rji;anism  dissolve  the  niiddh; 
lamelhu"  thus  pei'init  t  in;;-  the  cells  of  the  tissues  to  separate;  (I'JK-  •^>")- 
'I'his  accounts  foi-  the  softnc^ss,  and  the  I'apid  and  total  disintegration  of 
the  invadcnl  tissues.  The  epidc^'mis  in  many  cas(!S  remains  intact  but 
tile  decaying!;  root  shrivels  and  exudes  a  grayish  sap  tilled  with  bacteria. 
Tlie  infection  usually  begins  at  the  crown  or  root  tip.  In  carrots,  the 
core  rots  more  rapidly  than  the  outer  part  of  the  root.  In  hosts  other 
than  the  carrot  \\\v  ^(>neral  symptoms  are  much  the  same. 

Economic  importance.  —  No  definite  figures  are  available  as  to  the 
amount  of  loss  caused  by  this  trouble  but  since  so  many  different  kinds 
of  plants  are  susceptible  the  damage  in  the  aggregate  is  considerabh?. 
Carrots  suffer  most  when  left  in  the  ground  after  maturity  or  when 
stored  under  conditions  not  conducive  to  holding  the  organism  in  check. 
Celery  sometimes  suffers  severely  from  the  soft-rot.  Other  plants  with 
fleshy  roots  as  turnips  and  rutabagas  are  sometimes  subject  to  extensive 
rotting  from  this  source.  Some  complaint  has  been  made  of  serious 
trouble  in  certain  ornamentals,  such  as  the  Calla  lily  and  the  Iris,  which 
are  propagated  from  fleshy  underground  bulbs,  rhizomes  or  other 
structures. 

Morphology  and  life  history  of  the  organism.  —  The  soft-rot  organism, 
Bacillus  carotovorus,  is  rod-shaped,  with  two  to  five  peripheral  flagella, 
and  measures  0.6-0.9  X  1.5-5  fx.  Surface  colonies  on  agar  are  gray- 
white  with  surface  slightly  elevated,  smooth  and  shining.  The  organism 
is  perpetuated  in  plant  parts  anywhere,  in  storage  or  in  the  field.  It  is 
disseminated  largely  in  the  handling  of  produce.  If  a  rotted  plant  is 
smeared  on  the  healthy  ones  with  which  it  conies  in  contact  the  germs 
are  carried  wherever  the  produce  is  transported  and  further  infection 
may  appear  at  any  time.  The  organism  is  liberated  into  the  soil  by 
decaying  parts  left  in  the  field  and  may  be  scattered  about  by  cultural 
operations.  Infection  occurs  mostly  in  wounds  and  is  favored  by  warm 
humid  conditions.  The  optimum  temperature  for  growth  of  the  or- 
ganism is  85°  F.,  but  it  can  grow  to  some  extent  at  lower  temperatures. 

Pathological  anatomy.  —  The  bacteria  causing  this  trouble  are  able 
to  secrete  an  enzyme  which  acts  particularly  in  dissolving  the  middle 
lamella  without  breaking  down  the  cellulose  wall  of  the  cell.  This 
allows  the  cells  to  separate  and  thus  the  tissue  disintegrates  without  the 
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individual  cells  losing  their  identity.  The  protoplast  is  evidently  killed, 
however,  since  it  is  more  or  less  collapsed  within  the  cellulose  shell  of 
the  cell  wall.  A  section  through  decaying  tissue  at  the  right  stage 
shows  the  cells  separated  and  the  spaces  between  filled  with  bacteria 

(Fig.  37).  The  organism  is  seldom  if 
ever  found  within  the  cell  lumen  un- 
less the  wall  has  been  mechanically 
ruptured. 

Control.  —  The  nature  of  this  dis- 
ease necessitates  the  application  of 
certain   measures    of    control.      The 
practices  which  seem  best  suited  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  losses  from 
soft-rot   are:   (a)    crop   rotation,    (h) 
care   in   handling,    (c)    exposing   the 
crop  to  sunlight  and  drying  before 
storing,    and    (d)    cool,    dry    storage 
F1C..37.  — Section  of  turnip  attacked   quarters  or  shipping  carriers.     If  the 
by  the  soft-rot  organism,  showing  the   soil  in  a  field  is  believed  to  be  infested 
macerated  tissue  and  the  bacteria  occu-   ^^^h  this  organism,  crops  that  do  not 

pving  the  spaces  between  the  separated        cc        c  xi  •       j-  i 

„  '  surter    from    this    disease,    such    as 

cells.  ' 

cereals,  legumes,  or  other  forage  crops 
should  be  grown  for  a  period  of  years.  Since  wounds  are  the  chief 
port  of  entry  for  the  bacillus,  careful  handling  should  be  encouraged  in 
order  to  avoid  cutting  and  bruising  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  known 
that  sunlight  and  dry  conditions  are  good  germicides,  therefore  if  root 
crops  especially  are  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun  after  being  dug  the  danger 
from  rot  is  reduced.  The  minimum  temperature  at  which  this  organism 
is  active  is  about  39°  F. ;  therefore,  if  storage  quarters  or  cars  are  kept 
at  a  temperature  below  this  point  very  little  rot  should  develop. 


LABORATORY    STUDY 

A.  Symptoms.  —  Examine  specimens  of  carrots,  turnips  or  other  vegetables 
affected  by  the  bacterial  soft-rot.  Note  the  color,  odor  and  general  consistency  of 
the  affected  parts,  both  in  early  and  later  stages  of  decay.  Mount  a  bit  of  the 
decaying  tissue  from  the  border  of  the  rotten  area  and  examine  with  the  microscope. 
Observe  how  the  cells  are  separating.  What  causes  the  tissue  to  disintegrate  in  this 
manner? 

B.  The  organism.  —  In  the  mount  just  made  observe  the  myriads  of  bacteria 
in  the  spaces  between  the  separated  cells.  If  facilities  and  time  permit  try  isolating 
and  culturing  the  organism  by  the  method  described  in  Chapter  IV.  Try  inoculating 
various  vegetables  either  w^ith  the  pure  cultures  or  with  material  taken  directly  from 
the  decaying  specimens. 
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C.    Notes.  —  Wril(^  notes  (lcs(  rihin^;  the  syuiptoiiiH,  life  luHtory  and  control  of  this 
iliscasc. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Nauir  a  list  of  v^nctahlcs  wlucli  are  Hul)j('('t  to  thi.s  disease. 

2.  Descnlx'  the  s>  niptonis  of  soft -rot. 

3.  Mow  is  the  organism  i)er|)etuate(l  and  (hsseniinatc^d? 

4.  Wliat  eon(htions  are  iKU'ossary  for  infection  to  occur? 

f).    I)(\scril)e  tlie  manner  in  whicli  decay  of  phmt  tissues  is  effected  hy  the;  organiRni. 
().    In   a   mount    of  (hseased  tissue  viewed   under  the  microscope,   when;  an;   the 
baeteria  always  found,  unless  the  cell  walls  are  ruptured? 
7.    Discuss  eontrol  measures. 
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Bacterial  Gummosis  of  Cherry 

Caused  by  Bacterium  cerasi  Griffin 

So  far  as  known  this  is  a  disease  of  local  distribution  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  reported  only  from  the  Pacific  coast  region,  namely 
in  western  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Cahfornia. 
In  that  part  of  Oregon  and  Washington  l^ing  west  of  the  Cascade 
mountains  it  is  a  very  serious  disease  of  certain  varieties  of  sweet 
cherries,  assuming  the  proportions  of  a  limiting  factor  in  the  production 
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Ik-  disease  is  also  soiiiet  iiiies  found  on  apiicojs  :ind  other 
stone  fruits.     'Hu^    syniptoius   n^nsist    of    larj^(i 
cankers  (Ki^;s.  :^8,  39),  which  often  jrirdie  l)ran- 
ehes  or  even  tiie  trunks  of  younger  trees.     The; 
l)uds    are    also    freciuently    blighted    (I'i^;.    40). 
Copious  exu(hiti()n  of  jj;uni  usually  occurs  on  tlu^ 
diseased  areas  giving  rise  to  the  teini  "^uniinosis" 
which   is  usually  applied   to  this   disease.     The 
causal  orjranism  is  supposed  to  be  disseminated 
l)y   insects  and  by  rain.     Infection  apparently 
occurs  in  the  fall  and  th(>  cankers  ^row  during  th(i 
dormant  s(^ason  of  the  tree.     When  the  tree  re- 
sumes  full  activity  in   the  spring  the   cankers 
cease  to  enlarge.     The  only  practical  means  of 
control  known  is  surgery  and  the  use  of  resistant 
stocks  for  the  trunk  and  scaffold  branches  on 
which  the  desirable  varieties  are  top-worked. 
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Citrus  Canker 

Caused  by  Pseudomonas  citri  Hasse 

This  disease  is  a  native  of  the  Orient.  It  is 
known  in  Japan,  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
parts  of  Eastern  Asia.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  ( Uilf  region  of  the  United  States  on  nursery 
stock  from  Japan.  It  has  caused  consternation 
in  the  citrus  fruit  growing  sections  of  this 
country,  and  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made 
to  stamp  it  out. 


Fig. 
by  the 


39, Old  open  canker  a.s  it  api)oars  two  or  three  years  after  the  first  invasion 

chcrrv  bactcriosis  organism.     (Photograi)h  by  Barss,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 
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Fig.  40.  —  The  blighting  of  buds  and  spurs  resulting  from  attacks  by  the  cherry 
bacterial  gummosis  disease.     (Photograph  by  Barss,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 
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Bacterial-blight  of  Walnut 

Caused  hy   />(ic(rriuni  jiKihindix  (Pierce)  l]  I-' S. 

This  disease  is  conlined  (o  (he  JMiglisli  oi'  Persian  wahml.  Il,  lias  loii^ 
been  known  in  ('alifornia  when^  this  walnut  is  extensively  grown.  It 
occurs  also  in  ()|-ejj;on  and  has  been  reported  from  the  (^astorn  United 
States  wlu>re  the  Juiglish  walnut  is  j2;rown  in  a  limited  way.     The  disease 


Fig.  41.  —  Bacterial  blight  of  English  walnuts.     Symptoms  on  the  half-grown 
nuts.     (Photograph  by  Elmer  and  Barss,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 

frequently  causes  great  damage,  especially  when  it  attacks  the  fruits 
(Fig.  41).     The  damage  to  leaves  and  twigs  is  not  usually  serious. 
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Blackleg  of  Potatoes 

Caused  by  Bacillus  airoscplicKs  van  Hall 

This  is  a  common  disease  in  both  Europe  and  America  but  it  does  not 
usually  rank  as  one  of  the  major  potato  diseases.  In  special  cases  con- 
siderable loss  results  from  this  trouble.     Blackleg  is  characterized  by  a 
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Fig.  42.  —  Blackleg  of  potato.     (After  McKay,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Cir.  24.) 
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v(MT  hlack-rol  n(  {\iv  h.-isc  of  (lie  siciii  (I''i[r.  J'i).  The  nccirosis  alTccts 
mainly  the  |):ii("ii('li\  iii;i  of  holli  coilcx  mikI  pifli,  finally  rottinjj;  llic  sicin 
olT  ('n(ii-('l\-  in  many  cases.  The  liihers  iilso  ;ii-e  alTccUMl  with  a  soft 
slimy  rol.  The  black  stem  lesions  su^^cst  the  common  name  of  the 
disease. 
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Black-rot  of  Crucifers 

Caused  by  Bacterium  campestre  (Pammel)  E  F  S. 

In  some  cabbage-growing  sections  of  both  America  and  Europe,  this 

disease  is  more  or  less  prevalent.     It  is  largely  due  to  invasion  of  the 

vascular  system  by  the  causal  organism,  which  results  in  wilting  of  the 

plants  and  a  blackening  of  the  vascular  bundles  in  both  stem  and  leaf. 
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,  y  CHAPTER  XVI  (^ 

DISEASES   CAUSED   BY   FUNGI  —  PHYCOMYCETES 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  parasitic  diseases  of  plants  ar(»  caused 
by  fungi,  that  group  of  the  Thallophytes  which  have  no  chlorophyll 
and  consequently  cannot  carry  on  the  work  of  photosynthesis.  The 
fungi,  therefore,  are  dependent  plants  and  live  either  saprophytically 
or_parasitically.  Those  fungi  which  live  entirely  upon  dead  organic 
matter  are  called  saprophytes  while  those  which  live  upon  other  living 
plants  are  known  as  parasites.  Many  of  our  most  important  plant  dis- 
eases are  caused  by  fungi  which  are  strictly  parasitic.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  many  diseases  caused  by  fungi  which  are  facultative 
saprophytes,  that  is,  at  one  stage  of  their  existence  they  are  parasitic 
but  have  the  ability  to  spend  a  part  of  their  life  cycle  as  saprophytes. 
Some  fungi  can  live  indefinitely  on  dead  organic  matter  and  carry  on 
the  reproductive  processes,  but  may,  under  certain  conditions,  drop  the 
saprophytic  habit  and  become  parasites.     (See  Chapter  IV.) 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  fungi  and  the  two  groups 
pf  parasites  previously  discussed  (slime  molds  and  bacteria)  is  found 
in  the  vegetative  phase,  which,  in  fungi,  consists  of  branched  fungous 
threads.  These  filaments  are  known  as  hyphae  (singular,  hypha),  and, 
considered  collectively,  make  up  the  mycelium.  The  mycelium  grows 
either  upon  or  within  the  substratum,  and  hyphae,  or  branches  therefrom, 
penetrate  either  between  the  cells  or  into  the  cells  and  constitute  the 
absorptive  organs  of  the  fungus.  Reproduction  in  fungi  normally  takes 
place  by  means  of  spores  produced  either  asexually  or  sexually,  or  both. 
There  are  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  such  as  sclerotia  and 
vegetative  mycelium,  and  some  of  these  will  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  specific  diseases  discussed  later.  In  the  succeeding  pages  the 
fungi  will  be  considered  as  composed  of  four  classes,  namely,  Phycomy- 
cetes,  Ascomycetes,  Basidiomycetes,  and  Fungi  Imperfecta  The  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  each  class,  both  vegetatively  and  repro- 
ductively,  will  be  discussed  under  each  class  heading. 


Diseases  Caused  by  Phycomycetes 

The  Phycomycetes  are  characterized  by  their  alga-like  reproductive 
habits  and  their  non-septate  mycelium.     Many  serious  plant  diseases 
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nr(>  causod  l)y  fun^i  bclon^^in^  (o  (liis  chiss.  Two  woll-known  diseases 
caused  by  fiinj:;!  belonging  to  one  of  the  lower  orders  of  IIk;  l^hycoinycetcs 
arc  th(>  potato  wait  diseases  {Sijticlujlriuvi  cndohiolicum)  and  the  alfalfa 
erown-wart  chscase  {Urophli/ch's  (ilfdlfdc).  Probably  the  most  impor- 
tant order  of  this  elass,  from  tlie  plant  pathological  point,  of  view,  is  the; 
Peronosporales  to  which  the  downy-mildew  fungi  belong.  The  dam])ing- 
olT  fungus,  Pijlhiu/n,  may  also  be  classed  hen;  or  in  a  closely  nslatc^d 
order.  In  th(>  following  pages  the  daniping-off  disease  and  several  of 
the  downy-mildcnv  diseases,  namely,  the  late-blight  of  potato,  downy- 
mildew  of  grape,  and  onion-blight  or  downy-mildew  are  discussed  in 
some  detail,  and  a  list  of  references  on  some  of  the  other  diseases  caused 
b}'  fungi  of  this  class  is  appended. 


Damping-off 
Caused  by  Pythium  debaryanum  Hesse,  and  other  fungi 

Damping-off  is  a  term  applied  to  a  very  common  trouble  in  which 
seedlings  are  attacked  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  such  manner  that 
the  stem  is  partially  or  completely  rotted  and  the  plant  suddenly  topples 
over  in  a  characteristic  manner.  There  are  several  other  species  of 
fungi  besides  Pythium  debaryanum  which  frequently  cause  damping-off. 
Some  of  the  more  important  are  species  of  Fusarium,  Corticium  (Rhizoc- 
tonia),  Sclerotinia  and  Botrytis.  Certain  species  of  these  genera  will 
be  discussed  in  other  connections  later  in  this  book.  In  this  exercise, 
however,  the  damping-off  disease  will  be  discussed  largely  in  a  general 
way  regardless  of  the  particular  species  of  fungus  causing  the  trouble, 
since  many  of  the  symptoms  and  the  problems  connected  with  this  type 
of  disease  are  similar  whether  the  causal  organism  be  Pythium,  Fusarium, 
Corticium  or  any  of  the  others. 

History  and  distribution.  —  Damping-off  diseases  have  been  known 
for  a  long  while  both  in  Europe  and  America.  In  Europe,  troubles 
probably  due  to  some  of  the  damping-off  fungi  have  been  known  for 
over  a  hundred  years.  Near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
disease  of  this  type  due  to  the  Rhizoctonia  fungus  was  described  in 
German}'.  Ilesse  (14)  described  Pythium  debaryanum  in  1874.  Hartig 
and  others  in  Germany  made  extensive  observations  on  diseases  of  this 
nature  occurring  on  seedlings  of  various  non-coniferous  forest  trees, 
including  the  maple,  beech,  ash  and  sycamore.  Similar  troubles  were 
noted  in  England  at  an  early  date  also.  In  1883  Ward  (21)  published 
some  observations  on  the  genus  Pythium   which  is  one  of  the  most 
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important  genera  of  dam  ping-off  fungi.  In  the  United  States  tiiis 
type  of  disease  began  to  attract  attention  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  At  first  the 
observations  on  these  troubles  in  this  country  were  confined  largely  to 
the  attacks  on  truck  croi)s  and  other  cultivated  crops.  As  early  as 
1901  to  1905,  however,  the  damping-off  disease  began  to  receive  atten- 
tion as  a  serious  trouble  in  forest  nursery  seed-beds.  Since  that  time  a 
large  percentage  of  the  publications  on  damping-off  in  the  United  States 
have  dealt  with  the  problems  arising  from  the  attacks  of  these  fungi  on 
forest  tree  seedlings.  Jones  (IG),  Gifford  (5),  Hartley  (9,  10,  11,  12,  13) 
and  Spaulding  (20),  among  others,  have  contributed  materially  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  maladies  as  they  occur  in  the  forest  tree  nursery. 

Fungi  of  various  species  capable  of  causing  damping-off  probably 
occur  throughout  the  world.  They  have  been  reported  fiom  practically 
all  civilized  parts  of  the  world  wherever  agriculture  is  practiced  to  any 
extent.  Diseases  of  this  type  are  especially  apt  to  be  encountered  where 
seedUng  plants  of  almost  any  kind  are  grown  in  large  numbers  in  a 
crowded  condition.  This  is  practically  true  in  seed  beds  where  plants 
are  propagated  to  be  transplanted  later  to  the  field.  Greenhouses, 
cold-frames  and  nursery  seed-beds  are  ideal  places  for  outbreaks  of 
damping-off  if  moisture  and  temperature  conditions  are  favorable. 
Sometimes  damping-off  occurs  under  field  conditions  where  there  is  no 
crowding,  but  it  is  much  less  likely  to  be  a  serious  problem  here  than 
in  the  plantings  of  densely  crowded  seedlings. 

V  Plants  attacked.  —  Almost  any  kind  of  plant  may  be  attacked  by 
damping-off  fungi  while  in  the  young,  tender,  succulent  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Whether  or  not  a  species  is  subject  to  damping-off  depends,  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  at  least,  more  upon  the  conditions  under  which 
the  seedlings  are  grown  than  upon  the  particular  species  of  plant  con- 
cerned. A  list  of  species  on  which  attacks  of  various  damping-off  fungi 
have  been  reported  includes  clover,  cucumber,  cotton,  sunflower, 
tobacco,  tomato,  lettuce,  celery,  sugar-beet,  egg-plant,  cress,  cabbage, 
corn,  wheat,  pine,  hemlock,  Douglas  fir  (Pseudotsiiga) ,  beech,  maple, 
birch,  ash,  locust,  apple  and  citrus  fruits.  This  list  is  by  no  means 
complete  but  is  indicative  of  the  wide  range  of  species  which  are  sus- 
ceptible to  attack  by  these  fungi. 

Symptoms.  —  The  common  name  usually  applied  to  these  troubles 
is  suggestive  of  the  normal  typical  symptoms  usually  encountered,  but 
in  addition  to  this  normal  type  there  are  certain  other  symptoms  that 
are  sometimes  recognized  as  variations  of  the  damping-off  trouble  (13, 
p.  9).  These  modified  symptoms  are  mentioned  particularly  in  studies 
of  damping-off  in  forest-tree  seedlings.     They  may  manifest  themselves 
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as  ^;(M-iiun:it  ion  losses,  as  laic  (lampiii^-olT,  or  as  a  "  l)lip;lil  in^;  "  of  llic 
top  of  the  plaiil.  'Tlic  most  slrikiii^  syinptoiii  of  iioiinal  <lanipiiig-ofT  is 
the  sudden  lo^jpliug  over  of  the  young  plant  (I'^ig.  4.'}).  In  such  cases 
the  fungus  attacks  tlie  plant  at  or  near  the  surface  of  tlie  ground  and  in 
a  very  sliort  time  actually  rots  the  stem  to  such  an  (;xt,(^ni  that  tlie  plant 
suddenly  falls  over.  This  occurs  so  (juickly  in  many  cases  that  tlu^ 
plants  are  found  in  a  prostrate  condition  even  before  the  top  has  had 
time  to  wilt  to  any  extent.     If  such  })lants  an;  pulled  they  break  off 


I'u;.  4H.  —  Young  tomato  plants  showing  the  typical  toppling-ovcr  symptoms  of 
the  damping-off  disease.     (Photograph  by  McKay,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 


easily  at  the  decayed  point.  After  the  plants  have  fallen  over  they  may 
continue  to  decay,  if  the  ground  is  wet  and  the  air  humid,  until  entirely 
rotted  away,  or  if  drier  conditions  prevail  the  top  may  wilt  and  dry  up 
after  toppling  over.  This  later  decay  may  be  due  to  the  further  spread 
of  the  original  organism  through  the  tissues,  or  other  fungi  and  bacteria 
may  invade  the  sick  plant.  In  some  cases  the  radicle  of  germinating 
seeds  is  attacked  as  soon  as  it  emerges  from  the  seed  coats  so  that  the 
seedling  never  appears  above  ground.  Heavy  losses  may  result  from 
this  reduction  in  per  cent  of  germination.  In  other  cases  attack  is 
dela3'ed  until  the  stem  has  become  woody  and  resistant  to  fungous 
invasion.  The  roots  may  remain  susceptible  longer  than  the  stem  and 
a  root-rot  may  set  in.  Such  seedlings  do  not  fall  over  immediately  but 
may  be  found  dead  while  still  standing.  Not  all  seedlings  attacked  by 
the  late  root-rot  type  of  damping-off  succumb  but  a  certain  percentage 
of  them  survive.  This  type  of  trouble  resembles  drouth  injury  to  some 
extent.     The  fourth  type  of  injury  consists  of  lesions  appearing  on  the 
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cotyledons  or  upper  part  of  the  stem.  These  are  due  to  invasion  by  the 
fungus  before  the  seedhng  emerges  from  the  soil  and  consist  of  killed 
areas  of  greater  or  less  extent.  When  all  the  cotyledons  or  tlu?  upper 
part  of  the  stem  are  involved,  of  course,  this  type  of  trouble  is  [)ractically 
as  fatal  as  if  the  stem  were  damped-off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

It  will  readily  be  recognized  that  the  troubles  caused  by  damping-off 
fungi  comprise  a  large  and  important  section  of  that  larger  group  of  dis- 
eases discussed  under  the  general  heading  of  "sick  soil,"  in  Chapter  X. 
Not  all  organisms  concerned  in  sick  soil  troubles  cause  a  damping-off 
of  seedlings  but  many  of  them  do.  Some  of  the  fungi  which  cause 
serious  damping-off  in  young  seedlings  also  cause  other  important 
disease  symptoms  in  the  later  life  of  the  plant.  Rhizoctonia  is  a  good 
example  of  this  (see  under  potato  Rhizoctonia,  p.  421).  The  fungi, 
Gihberella  saubinetii  and  Diplodia  zeae  are  other  important  organisms 
which  cause  serious  seedling  disease  in  wheat  and  corn  and  also  are 
responsible  for  maladies  appealing  on  these  plants  when  they  are  more 
nearly  mature  and  which  cause  enormous  losses  in  the  wheat  and  corn 
crops. 
7  Economic  importance.  —  The  losses  due  to  damping-off  are  confined 
largely  to  seed-beds,  wherever  they  may  be.  In  Europe  the  forest 
nurseries  have  been  among  the  chief  sufferers.  Forestry  is  an  old 
science  in  some  sections  of  Europe,  especially  in  Germany  and  France. 
In  the  nurseries  where  seedlings  are  grown  on  an  extensive  scale  for 
reforestation  purposes,  outbreaks  of  damping-off  have  been  recorded  at 
different  times  for  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Another  type 
of  damage  caused  by  fungi  of  this  nature  is  that  due  to  attack  of  cuttings 
used  in  the  vegetative  propagation  of  certain  plants.  The  Germans  and 
French  long  ago  complained  of  such  troubles  occurring  on  the  cutting 
benches.  In  the  United  States  during  recent  years  since  the  govern- 
ment has  begun  to  establish  forest  nurseries  in  connection  with  the 
national  forest  reserves,  damping-off  fungi  have  done  considerable 
damage  in  the  seed-beds.  Among  the  truck  crops  and  greenhouse 
crops  the  damping-off  disease  is  frequently  a  serious  trouble.  No 
figures  on  losses  are  available  but  they  are  undoubtedly  considerable. 
/'  The  causal  organisms.  —  A  detailed  account  of  the  morphology  and 
life  history  of  all  the  fungi  concerned  in  damping-off  will  not  be  given 
here.  Pijthium  dcbanjanum  will  be  described  somewhat  fully  and  some 
of  the  others  mentioned  more  briefly.  Some  of  the  general  phases  of  the 
hfe  history  will  apply  fairly  well  to  any  of  the  damping-off  fungi  listed 
above.  P.  debaryanum  belongs  to  the  class  Phycomycetes,  hence  the 
mycelium  is  non-septate.  The  hyphae  are  much  branched  and  are 
found  both  between  and  within  the  cells  of  the  host  tissue.     Reproduc- 
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tion  occurs  both  ascxually  \)y  iiicmms  of  conidia,  or  zoospores,  and  sexu- 
ally hy  means  ol  oosjxu'es. 

Asexual  rcproduclion.  'I'lie  asexual  fruiting;  structures  of  P.  dcbary- 
liuuni  are  foliiied  eitlici'  al  llie  tips  of  uiKlilfei'eiit  ia  t  e(l  l)i-;iiiclies  of 
inyccliuui  or  as  an  intercalary  (;ell  at  some  j)oiiil  in  a  hypha  ( 1'  i^;.  44,  a,  b). 
'V\w  aj)e\  of  th(^  branch  becomes  swollen  and  a  septum  cuts  off  this 
enlar^cMJ  tij).     These  enlarged,  rounded  cells  readily  break  oil  from  the 


Fig.  44.  —  Pythium  deharyanum  growing  in  the  tissues  of  an  alfalfa  seedling, 
(a)  Terminal  conidium;  (b)  intercallary  conidium;  (c)  oogonium;  (d)  antheridium; 
(e)  oospore.  ^ 


> 


parent  hyphae  and  may  function  either  directly  as  conidia  or  indirectly 
as  zoosporangia.  In  the  former  case  germination  occurs  simply  by  the 
outgrowth  of  a  germ  tube  from  the  wall  of  the  conidium.  This  germ 
tube  may  directly  enter  another  host  and  establish  a  vegetative  mycelium 
there.  On  the  other  hand  these  asexual  reproductive  bodies  may 
gejminate  indirectly  by  the  formation  of  several  zoospores  from  the 
pH'otoplasmic  content  of  each  body.  This  process  in  Pythium  is  similar 
to  the  zoospore  formation  in  the  downy-mildews  which  is  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  following  exercises.  The  zoospores  are  bean-shaped 
masses  of  protoplasm  with  two  lateral  cilia.  The  zoospore  swims  about 
for  a  time  and  finall}-,  after  coming  to  rest  on  the  surface  of  a  susceptible 
host,  sends  out  a  germ  tube  which  penetrates  the  host  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  from  the  germinating  conidia  and  thus  causes  infection. 
Sexual  rerproduction.  —  This  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  that 
it  does  in  many  of  the  algae  and  in  a  large  part  of  the  Phycomycetes 
among  the  fungi,  namely,  by  means  of  the  typical  sex  organs  of  these 
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forms,  oogonia  and  untheridia  (Fig.  44,  c,  d).  Tliese  organs  are  cut  off 
at  ttie  tips  of  hyphae  by  the  formation  of  septa  in  much  tlie  same  manner 
that  the  conicUa  or  zoosporangia  are  cut  olf.  T[]e  oogonium  is  a  rounded 
body  containing  a  denser  central  part,  the  oosphere  or  egg,  and  a  less 
dense  part  surrounding  the  egg.  The  antheridium  is  also  a  somewhat 
enlarged  terminal  cell  but  much  smaller  than  the  oogonium.  A  fertiliz- 
ing tube  grows  out  from  the  antheridium  and  penetrates  the  wall  of  the 
oogonium.  Through  this  tube  the  contents  of  the  antheridium,  includ- 
ing a  nucleus  and  some  cytoplasm,  pass  into  the  oogonium  where  the 
nucleus  from  the  antheridium  fuses  with  the  nucleus  of  the  egg  thus 
effecting  fertilization.  The  fertilized  egg  then  develops  into  a  thick- 
walled  oospore  (Fig.  44,  e).  The  conidia  or  zoosporangia  measure  20 
to  25  M  in  diameter  while  the  oospores  range  from  15  to  18  /x. 

Fusarimn  and  Botrytis  reproduce  by  means  of  conidia,  while  Rhizoc- 
tonia  perpetuates  itself  mainly  by  means  of  sclerotia  but  produces 
basidiospores  occasionally.     (See  under  potato  Rhizoctonia,  p.  425.) 

Life  cycle.  —  While  any  of  the  damping-off  fungi  may  produce  one  or 
more  spore  forms  under  the  proper  conditions,  they  apparently  are  not 
dependent  upon  the  production  of  spores  for  perpetuation.  Since  they 
are  "  sick  soil "  organisms  this  means  that  they  may  exist  indefinitely 
in  the  vegetative  state  in  the  soil.  They  apparently  live  largely  as 
saprophytes  on  plant  debris  or  humus  in  the  soil,  and  become  parasitic 
when  the  proper  hosts  and  the  proper  growing  conditions  are  present. 
Some  of  them  can  attack  such  a  wide  variety  of  plants,  including  weeds, 
that  there  is  no  certainty  that  they  will  ever  die  out  entirely.  This 
ability  to  perpetuate  themselves  indefinitely  in  the  vegetative  state 
ehminates  the  necessity  of  a  spore  form  in  the  life  cycle.  Nevertheless, 
spores  are  formed  and  probably  function  at  times  in  reproduction. 
Such  fungi  as  Fusarium  and  Botrytis,  especially,  may  sporulate  pro- 
fusely above  ground  on  killed  plants  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
these  spores  may  serve  as  a  means  of  perpetuation  and  dissemination 
of  the  fungi.  Just  what  part  the  different  spore  forms  play  in  the  life 
cycle  of  Pythium  seems  not  to  have  been  definitely  determined. 

Dissemination  of  the  damping-off  fungi  may  occur  in  various  ways. 
They  are  so  widely  distributed  in  nature  that  it  is  doubtful  if  many  soils 
are  entirely  free  from  all  organisms  of  this  kind.  As  has  been  mentioned 
some  of  them  are  probably  further  disseminated  by  means  of  spores.  A 
very  common  source  of  contamination  in  seed  beds,  w^here  the  trouble 
is  most  likely  to  occur,  is  in  the  soil  or  compost  used  in  making  up  the 
beds.  Sometimes  these  materials  are  secured  from  an  infested  source 
and  of  course  the  organisms  are  introduced  along  with  the  soil  or  com- 
post. 
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The  nicic  j)i-('S(MH'('  of  such  ()i"^;.'inisms  in  :l  soil  docs  nof.  nocoKsarily 
make  an  outhfcak  of  (lami)iiif!;-orf  iiicxilahlc.  ( 'crtain  conditions  must 
oxit^t  l)cforc  ihcrc  is  iiincli  (lanj:;cr  of  infc(;ti()n.  As  a  rule  only  young, 
tcndiM',  delicate  plants  aic  subject  to  damping-oCf.  'I'he  iemperaturo 
and  moisture  conditions  play  a  very  lar^;e  part  in  determining  the 
severity  of  infection.  Abundant  moisture  and  a  fairly  warm  tempera- 
ture are  conducive  to  invasion  of  the  seedlings.  Overwatering,  thick 
sowing  in  \\\v  se(Ml-i)(Ml,  lack  of  proper  ventilation,  and  too  much  shade 
are  conditions  which  favor  damping-off.  Tlu^  high  temperature  and 
humidity,  and  overcrowding  of  plants  which  frequently  obtain  in  green- 
houses i\rc  id(»al  conditions  for  an  outbreak  of  damping-off  provided  the 
right  spiM'ies  of  fungi  are  present  in  the  soil. 

Control.  —  Since  the  various  fungi  concerned  in  damping-off  troubles 
'AW  soil-borne  and  since  the  temperature  and  moisture  factors  of  the 
environment  play  such  an  important  part  in  determining  the  severity 
of  infection,  control  measures  for  damping-off  resolve  themselves  largely 
into  two  methods  of  attack,  namely,  the  proper  handling  of  the  soil  and 
the  manipulation  of  the  other  environmental  factors  in  so  far  as  this  can 
be  done. 

Soil  treatment.  —  In  securing  new  soil  for  seed-beds  of  course  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  find  soil  free  from  damping-off  fungi.  Since 
this  is  not  always  possible  and  since  in  large  beds  it  is  not  always  feasible 
to  change  the  soil,  it  has  been  necessary  to  resort  to  soil  sterilization 
when  the  beds  harbor  these  organisms  in  sufficient  numbers  to  interfere 
with  the  growing  of  the  seedlings.  There  are  two  general  types  of 
fungicides  used  for  this  purpose,  namely,  heat  and  chemicals.  When 
Jieat  is  used  it  is  generally  applied  either  in  the  form  of  hot  water  or 
steam.  (For  details  see  Chapter  VII,  p.  81.)  The  use  of  chemicals 
requires  less  equipment  than  does  the  use  of  steam  in  sterilizing  soiL 
Forma Idehj^de  and  sulfuric  acid  are  the  two  most  commonly  recommended 
substances  for  soil  sterilization.  The  latter  is  in  common  use  in  forest 
nurseries  where  conifer  seedlings  are  grown.  In  using  sulfuric  acid  in 
forest  nursery  seed-beds,  three-sixteenths  fluid  ounce  dissolved  in  1  to  2 
pints  of  water  is  allowed  for  each  square  foot  of  seed-bed  if  the  soil  is 
heavy;  a  little  less  is  used  if  the  soil  is  sandy.  This  acid  treatment  can 
be  applied  without  danger  inunediately  after  the  seed  is  sown.  In  using 
the  formald(^hyde  treatment  about  one-half  fluid  ounce  dissolved  in 
water  is  used  per  square  foot.  Formaldehyde  should  be  applied  several 
days  before  seeding  and  the  soil  covered  with  paper,  tarpaulin  or  other 
covering  until  read}^  to  sow  the  seed.  Some  recommend  airing  the  soil 
out  thoroughly  after  disinfecting  and  b(^fore  planting  the  seed.  Copper 
sulfate  and  zinc  chloride  are  other  soil  disinfectants  sometimes  used  with 
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more  or  less  success.  The  formaldehyde  and  steam  treatments  are 
most  commonly  used  in  greenhouses  and  in  seed-beds  other  than  in 
forest  nurseries. 

Environmental  factors.  —  In  the  greenhouse  the  temperature  and 
humidity  can  be  fairly  well  controlled.  A  system  of  subirrigation 
should  be  substituted  for  overhead  sprinkling  whetlier  under  glass  or 
outxioors.  When  the  plants  are  kept  wet  above  ground  damping-off  is 
favored.  The  idea  is  to  keep  the  plants  above  ground  dry  and  also  keep 
the  surface  of  the  ground  dry  without  permitting  the  plants  to  suffer 
from  lack  of  water.  In  forest  seed-bcnls  a  thin  layer  of  sand  is  some- 
times sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  or  the  nursery  is  located  on 
a  sandy  plot.  This  aids  in  keeping  the  surface  of  the  ground  dry.  An 
alkaUne  reaction  in  the  soil  seems  to  favor  the  development  of  some 
damping-off  fungi. 

LABORATORY    STUDY    OF   DAMPING-OFF 

A.  Symptoms.  —  Examine  seedlings  of  tomatoes,  beans,  celery,  cabbage,  spinach, 
lettuce,  pine,  or  any  other  plant  affected  with  the  damping-off  disease.  How  large 
are  the  diseased  plants?  Is  this  a  disease  essentially  of  very  young  plants  or  one 
w^hich  usually  attacks  larger  plants  several  weeks  old?  Note  the  part  of  the  plant 
attacked,  whether  stem  or  root,  above  or  below  ground,  or  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Is  there  any  variation  in  these  details?  Is  the  injury  a  rotting  or  simply  a 
waiting  of  the  affected  plant?  How  long  does  it  take  the  plant  to  collapse  after  the 
first  invasion  by  the  fungus?  Make  sketches  to  illustrate  the  different  symptoms 
observed. 

B.  The  fungus.  —  As  noted  in  the  text  various  species  of  fungi  may  cause  damping- 
off.  The  one  chosen  for  study  here  is  Pythium.  This  is  a  fungus  which  reproduces 
both  asexually  and  sexually.  For  a  study  of  the  fungus,  bits  of  diseased  seedlings  or 
artificial  cultures  may  be  used. 

Vegetatire  mycelium.  —  Tease  out  a  bit  of  the  soft  decayed  tissue  of  a  diseased 
seedling  and  make  a  mount  for  microscopic  examination.  Find  the  mycelium  rami- 
fving  through  the  tissues.  Look  for  septa  in  the  hyphae.  Do  you  find  any?  To 
which  class  of  fungi  does  Pythium  belong? 

Asexual  stage.  —  If  suitable  material  is  available  examine  the  asexual  fruiting 
stage  under  the  microscope.  Note  the  zoosporangia,  either  terminal  or  intercalary. 
Look  up,  in  text  and  references,  the  manner  of  germination  of  the  sporangia.     Draw. 

Sexual  stage.  —  Look  for  oogonia  and  antheridia.  Are  there  any  mature  oospores 
present?  Search  for  specimens  showing  the  conjugation  of  antheridium  and  oogo- 
nium. Draw  any  stages  found.  From  the  text  and  references  learn  the  life  history 
of  the  fungus.  Look  up  other  damping-off  fungi,  such  as  Fusarium  and  Rhizoctonia, 
and  compare  them  with  Pythium. 

C.  Experimental.  —  If  soil  infested  with  damping-off  fungi  is  available,  sow  seeds 
of  some  susceptible  plant  in  pots  or  flats,  keep  under  favorable  conditions  for  the 
development  of  the  fungi,  and  observe  the  results  when  the  seedlings  emerge.  If 
infested  soil  is  not  obtainable  clean  soil  may  be  inoculated  with  cultures  of  the  fungus. 

D.  Notes.  —  Write  full  notes  on  the  symptoms,  cause  and  control  of  the  damping- 
off  disease  in  plants. 
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REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

I.     Dcscrilx'  tlic  xarioiis  s\  iiiptiuns  ol  <l;iiiipin,u;-<)lT. 

■J.    At   what  stug*'  III  tlu'  (lc\clo|)iii('iit   ol   pl.-mls  .nc  flicy  j):irt  iciil.irly  susceptible 
t<)  this  tr()iih!(>? 

'.].    I)('scnl)c  the  morphology  and  hi'c  history  of  I'ljUiiiiin  (Icharyaitum. 

•I.     Nami'  som(>  olhci"  fuii^i  which  may  cause  (himpiiij;-o(T. 

').    W  hat  (Miviroiimciital  coiuhlions  arc  coiKhicivc;  to  an  oiithrcaU  of  darnpiiif^-ofT? 

().    Name  several  garden  and  truck  crops  wliich  are  subject  to  this  trouble. 

7.  Discuss  this  diseiiHC  as  it  afTects  the  practice  of  forestry. 

8.  Discuss  control  of  this  trouble  as  related  to  (a)  greenhouse  crops,  {h)  field  crops, 
and  (c)  the  forest  nursery. 
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Downy-mildew  or  Blight  of  Onion 
Caused  by  Peronospora  schleideni  Unger 

This  disease  is  one  of  the  typical  downy-mildews  and  the  causal 
organism  is  quite  closely  related  to  those  causing  downy-mildew  diseases 
of  spinach,  alfalfa  and  clover,  mustard,  cucurbits,  lettuce,  corn  and 
potatoes.  It  is  a  well  known  and  quite  widely  distributed  disease  of 
the  onion  and  one  which  is  capable  of  causing  serious  damage  under 
favorable  conditions.  The  ordinary  onion  is  the  most  commonly 
attacked  but  the  potato  or  multiplier  onion  and  shallots  are  also  some- 
times infected  by  this  fungus.  Several  different  names  have  been 
applied  to  the  disease  among  which  are  onion  mold,  white  blight, 
white  blast,  downy-mildew,  and  onion  blight.  The  last  named  term  is 
probably  the  one  most  often  used  to  designate  this  disease. 

History  and  distribution.  —  The  earliest  account  of  the  onion  mildew 
fungus  was  written  in  1841  by  Berkeley  (2)  who  described  the  organism 
and  named  it  Botrytis  destructor.  In  1847  Unger  named  the  same  fungus 
Peronospora  schleideni  (11).  In  1863  De  Bary  (4)  changed  the  name  to 
Peronospora  schleideniana  which  name  has  had  a  very  wide  use  among 
plant  pathologists.  On  the  grounds  of  priority,  however,  the  name  P. 
schleideni  should  be  used  to  designate  the  causal  fungus.  The  patho- 
logical literature  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  contains 
frequent  mention  of  this  disease  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  1887 
Shipley  (8)  reported  the  presence  of  onion  mildew  in  the  Bermuda 
Islands.  The  first  definite  record  of  this  disease  in  the  United  States 
was  made  by  Trelease  (10)  who  reported  it  from  Wisconsin  in  1883, 
although  it  probably  had  existed  here  previous  to  that  time.  Dudley 
(5)  found  the  disease  common  in  New  York  in  1888.  Thaxter  (9) 
reported  it  from  Connecticut  in  1889,  and  in  1890  Jones  (6)  stated  that 
it  occurred  in  Vermont.  In  1926  Murphy  and  McKay  (7)  pubHshed 
the  results  of  five  years  investigations  on  the  occurrence  of  perennial 
mycehum  of  the  mildew  fungus  in  onion  bulbs.     At  the  present  time 
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tho  disonso  is  widely  distrihulcd,  occiiriin^  at  least  in  the  British  Isles, 
in  continenlal  Murope,  in  Herniuda  and  in  Xorth  America.  It  proljably 
oerurs  in  oilier  countries  as  well.  In  the  Tniled  Slates  the  disease  is 
known  in  mosl  sections  where  onions  are  }:;i()wn  extensively. 

Economic  importance.  The  downy-mildew  of  onions  is  not  eciually 
serious  vvvvy  season  noi-  in  nil  localities.  r]pi(lemi(\s  may  occur  at 
irri^gular  inleivals  with  inteivening  years  when  the  disease  is  relatively 


Fig.  4;").  — Onion  loaves  .showing  tho  oonidial 
stage  of  the  downy-miklcw  fungus.  (Photo- 
graph by  F.  D.  Bailey,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 


Fig.  46.  —  Late  stage  of 
downy-mildew  on  onion  show- 
ing tho  blighted  leaves.  (After 
Bailey,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 
Crop  Pest  Kept.  1911-12.) 


unimportant  or  absent.  Occasionally  serious  outbreaks  occur  w^hen 
considerable  damage  is  done.  In  severe  cases  the  leaves  are  entirely 
blighted  down  (Fig.  46),  and  when  this  occurs  before  the  bulbs  are 
mature  the  loss  may  be  great.     In  addition  to  the  actual  reduction  in 
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yield  due  to  the  leaf  injury  caused  by  the  inildevv  fundus,  the  blighted 
plants  are  rendered  more  susceptible  to  other  funj;i  of  the  mold  or  rot- 
producini!;  type  and  thus  secondary  invasions  may  occur  causing  furtlier 
loss. 

Symptoms.  —  The  first  signs  of  the  disease  appear  before  there  is  any 
striking  manifestation  of  blighting  on  the  leaves.     These  sigiis  consist 
of  the  fruiting  structures  of  the  fungus  which  show  as  a  violet  or  purplish 
colored  coating  of  a  downy  nature  over  the  surface  of  the  leaves  (Fig. 
45).     This  may  be  described  as  a  fuzzy  or  moldy  growth  and  is  most 
evident  while  the  plants  are  wet  with  dew  or  rain.     The  occurrence  of 
this  fungous  growth  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  may  be  observed  usually 
while  the  knives  are  still  green  and  otherwise  healthy  in  appearance. 
Soon,  however,  the  leaf  begins  to  turn  paler  or  yellowish  and  finally 
wilts  and  dries.     The  dead  tops  soon  become  co^M-ed  with  a  secondary 
mold  which  gives  them  a  black  color.     If  the  leaves  are  blighted  before 
the  bulbs  are  mature  a  new  growth  of  leaves  may  appear.     These  leaves 
may  continue  to  develop  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  or  if  con- 
ditions are  favorable  they,  too,  may  be  invaded  by  the  blight  fungus  and 
killed.     In  this  case  the  bulb  has  no  chance  to  mature  properly.     In 
some  cases  according  to  IMurphy  and  JVIcKay  (7)  the  mycelium  may 
invade  the  bulb  itself,  in  which  case  the  outer  layers  of  the  bulb  may  be 
somewhat  rough  or  corrugated,  or  the  whole  bulb  may  finally  become 
soft. 
y     Morphology  and  life  cycle  of  the  fungus.  —  This  fungus  has  the 
intercellular  mycelium  and  haustoria  typical  of  the  downy-mildew  fungi. 
The  hyphae  are  non-septate  and  the  haustoria  are  long,  slender,  often 
ramified,  tendril-like  branches  which  penetrate  the  cell  wall  and  form 
close  contact  with  the  cell  contents.     The  reproductive  organs  are  of 
two  kinds,  asexual  and  sexual,  which  are  characteristic  of  this  family  of 
the  Phycomycetes. 

Asexual  or  conidial  stage.  —  This  consists  of  conidiophores  and 
conidia.  The  former  arise  from  the  intercellular  mycelium  and  emerge 
through  the  stomata  (Fig.  i7  A).  They  are  much  branched,  resembUng 
a  tree  with  the  deliquescent  type  of  branching.  The  conidiophores  are 
300-700  M  in  height  and  12-15  fx  in  diameter  of  the  main  stalk.  The 
conidia  are  elliptical  in  shape  and  measure  about  44-52  X  22-26  jj..  They 
are  borne  singly  on  the  ends  of  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  conidio- 
phore.  The  conidia  germinate  directly  by  germ  tubes.  It  is  the 
enormous  numbers  of  the  conidiophores  and  conidia  emerging  through 
the  numerous  stomata  on  the  leaf  that  give  the  furry  or  downy  appear- 
ance mentioned  above  under  Symptoms. 

Sexual  stage.  —  The  sexual  reproductive  organs  consist  of  an  oogonium 
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and  an  anthoridiuni  (Fig.  47  B).  Those  ()r^;ans  arise  from  llic  inlcr- 
celliil.'ir  mycelium  mikI  mic  imlxMlded  in  llic  liost  tissues.  Set^tions  of 
badly  diseased  oiiiou  lea\'es  will  oil  en  disclose  numerous  (x'i^onia  or 
oosj)ores  scattered  in  ^;rou|)s  amoii^  I  lie  host.  (M'IIs.  I>()th  cxi^onia  and 
antherH4+a  occur  as  swellings  on  the  end  of  short  brandies.  'Vliv.  (xi^on- 
ium  is  globose  in  sh.'ipe  while  the  antheridiuin  is  njore  elonjz;ated  or  chil) 
shapcnl.  'V\w  c(Mitral,  denser  region  of  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  th(i 
0()p;onium  is  the  e^^;.  A  sm;dl  tube  gi'ows  out  from  the  ;int  heridium  .'ind 
penetrates   the    wall   of   the   oiigonium.     The    male    nucleus   from    th(; 


Fig.  47.  —  Peronospora  schleideni.  A,  section  of  leaf  showing  a  conidiophore 
protruding  through  a  stoma  and  bearing  several  conidia.  B,  sex  organs  of  the  fungus; 
(a)  antheridiuin;    (b)  oogonium.     C,  oospore  within  the  oogonium. 


ant  heridium  enters  the  oogonium  through  this  fertihzing  tube  and  unites 
with  the  egg.  After  fertilization  occurs  in  this  manner  the  fertilized 
egg  develops  into  a  mature  oospore  (Fig.  47  C).  The  oospores  average 
about  30  M  in  diameter. 

It  has  been  the  general  opinion  that  this  fungus  overwinters  by  means 
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uf  the  sexual  stage  in  tlie  old  dead  leaves.  Recently  Murphy  and 
McKay  (7)  have  stated  that  in  Ireland  oiispon^s  an)  scarce  and  ap- 
parently play  a  minor  part  in  the  hibernation  of  the  fungus.  They  have 
discovered  that  in  that  country,  at  least,  the  fungus  lives  as  jjerennial 
mycelium  in  the  bulbs  of  those  varieties  which  are  propagated  by  means 
of  sets.  When  new  leaves  develop  from  these  bulbs  the  mycelium 
extends  into  these  leaves  and  conidiospores  are  soon  produced  which 
serve  to  spread  the  disease  during  the  growing  season.  Inasnmch  as 
the  conidia  are  largely  wind  dissc^ninated  and,  under  humid  conditions, 
infection  readily  occurs,  an  epidemic  may  break  out  very  (juickly. 
Bulbs  are  not  infected  directly  but  only  by  the  mycelium  spreading 
downward  from  the  leaves  which  have  been  infected  by  conidia.  Per- 
haps further  investigation  will  show  that  here,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  the 
oospores  are  not  the  chief  means  of  overwintering. 

Control.  —  In  so  far  as  the  onion  mildcnv  fungus  overwinters  in  the 
old  onion  refuse,  the  destruction  of  this  plant  debris  and  a  system  of 
crop  rotation  should  be  practiced.  Where  perennial  mycelium  occurs 
in  the  bulbs  only  sets  known  to  be  free  from  infection  should  be  used. 
Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  protect  onions  from  infection 
by  means  of  sprays.  This  method  of  control  is  not  satisfactory  in  every 
respect  yet  a  certain  amount  of  protection  may  be  had  if  spraying  is 
begun  in  time.  Bordeaux  mixture  4-4-50  is  usually  recommended. 
Since  the  onion  leaves  are  very  waxy  and  smooth  the  use  of  a  good 
sticker  and  spreader  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  cover  the  leaves 
well  with  the  spray.  Resin  fish-oil  soap  or  a  casein  spreader  may  be 
used. 

LABORATORY    STUDY 

Symptoms.  —  Examine  diseased  leaves  showing  various  stages  of  the  disease. 
Note  the  growth  of  conidiophores  and  conidia  on  the  surface.  Observe  leaves  in  the 
more  advanced  stages.  Note  the  yellowing  and  finally  the  complete  death  of  the 
leaves.  Note  the  presence  of  the  secondary  black-colored  mold  in  advanced  stages. 
If  invaded  bulbs  are  available,  observe  the  effects  of  the  disease  on  them.  iVIake 
drawings  to  show  any  symptoms  observed. 

Morphology  of  the  fungus.  —  In  sections  of  leaves  or  bulb  scales  find  the  mycelium. 
Can  you  see  the  haustoria  entering  the  cells? 

1.  Conidial  stage.  —  In  good  sections  conidiophores  can  easily  be  found  protruding 
through  the  stomata.  Draw  to  show  stoma  and  whole  conidiophore  with  conidia. 
If  sections  are  not  available  scrape  off  some  conidiophores  and  conidia  and  mount  in 
water. 

2.  Sexual  stage.  —  For  the  study  of  this  stage,  sections  of  leaves  are  necessary. 
Find  oogonia  and  antheridia,  if  present.  Are  there  any  mature  oospores  in  the 
section?  Can  you  distinguish  the  oogonium,  before  fertilization  has  occurred,  from 
the  mature  oospores?     The  latter  are  dark  brown  with  heav}-  walls  and  are  usually 
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still  surrounilcd  In-  (he  old  oo^omal  u.-ill  ms  if  m  u  s|)li('ri(:il  cell  having  a  trarifiparent 

Willi. 

Notes.        Write  an  account  of  (lii.s  (liHca.scr  following  the  outhiu;  on  pa^e  152  hut 
niotlifyinj;  it  if  necessary  to  fit  this  case. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  IVscrihe  th(»  symptoms  and  si^ns  of  the  onion  downy-mi Idow  diseaBO. 

2.  What  charact(Tistics  of  the  causal  fulitius  identify  it  as  helon(z;iriK  to  the  downy- 
nuld(>\v  faiiuly".' 

',\.    In  what  form  is  th(>  or^janism  <hss(>niinated  (hiring  the  growing  season? 

4.  \\  hat  two  means  of  o\-erwintering  are  possible? 

T).    In  case  of  hull)  invasion  iiow  does  tlie  fungus  get  into  tlui  huih?     In  what 
form  may  the  fungus  he  found  in  Inilbs? 

(>.    In  tiie  tissues  of  wiiat  part  of  the  plant  have  oospores  been  found? 
7.    Where  do  the  conidiopliores  emerge? 

5.  If  the  fimgus  overwinters  as  otispores  in  dead  leaves,  what  control  measures 
apply  especially  to  this  maimer  of  perpetuation? 

9.    If  the  fungus  overwinters  as  mycelium  in  the  bulbs,  what  control  measures 
should  be  reconnnended  from  this  standpoint? 

10.  What  control  measure  is  particularly  appropriate  to  guard  against  dissemi- 
nation by  conidia  during  the  growing  season? 

11.  If  reference  number  7  is  available,  discuss  the  work  done  on  perennial  mycelium 
of  onion  mildew  by  Murphy  and  McKay. 
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Downy-mildew  of  Grapes 
Caused  by  Plasmopara  viticola  (B.  and  C.)  Berl.  and  De  Toni 

This  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  many  diseases  caused  by  species 
of  the  downy-mildew  family  (Peronosporaceae).  It  should  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  powdery-mildew  (see  p.  309),  which  is  also  very 
commonly  found  on  grapes.  Either  form  may  appear  alone  in  a  par- 
ticular region,  or  both  may  occur  together  in  the  same  vicinity.  In  the 
downy-mildews  the  mycelium  penetrates  deeply  into  the  host  tissues. 
This  characteristic  distinguishes  the  downy-mildews  from  the  powdery- 
mildews.,  since  in  the  latter  the  mycelium  as  a  rule  penetrates  only  the 
epidermal  cells. 

History  and  distribution.  —  The  best  information  available  indicates 
that  the  grape  downy-mildew  is  native  to  North  America.  It  was  first 
reported  in  the  United  States  in  1834.  The  disease  is  common  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  eastward,  and  it  has  been  reported  from  Texas 
and  California  also.  The  first  record  of  its  occurrence  in  Europe  was 
made  in  1878.  The  grape  Phylloxera  had  been  previously  introduced 
into  France  and  in  order  to  combat  this  pest  more  effectively  the  French 
imported  some  American  grape  stock  which  is  more  resistant  to  Jhe 
Phylloxera.  But  in  doing  so  they  unwittingly  brought  in  the  mildew 
fungus  and  thus  doubled  their  troubles.  The  downy-mildew  has  now 
spread  all  over  Europe.  An  interesting  historical  fact  in  this  connection 
has  to  do  with  the  accidental  discovery  of  bordeaux  mixture  as  a  fungi- 
cide for  this  disease  shortly  after  the  mildew  became  troublesome  in 
France.  The  story  is  told  that  it  was  customary  to  sprinkle  a  mixture 
of  bluestone  (copper  sulfate)  and  lime  on  the  grape  vines  bordering  the 
highways  in  order  to  discourage  pilfering  of  the  grapes.  It  was  noticed 
that  vines  so  treated  were  comparatively  free  from  mildew.  This  led 
to  experiments  by  the  French  plant  pathologist,  Millardet,  in  which  he 
perfected  the  bordeaux  mixture  as  a  spray  for  this  disease.  Since  that 
time  (1883),  this  material  has  become  a  standard  spray  for  many  other 
plant  diseases.  As  recently  as  1917  the  downy-mildew  of  grape  was 
introduced  from  Europe  into  Australia  where  it  has  now  become  well 
established. 

Hosts.  — The  disease  is  confined  largely  to  species  and  varietiesjDf 
grapes  although  it  has  been  reported  also  on  the  five-leaved  ivy  (Ampe- 
lopsis).  Both  wild  and  cultivated  grapes  are  attacked.  No  variety 
"shows  extreme  resistance  but  the  American  grapes  in  general  are  not 
nearly  so  susceptible  as  the  European  varieties.  This  accounts  for  the 
greater  losses  suffered  in  Europe.  This  disease  offers  one  of  the  many 
good  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  an  introduced  disease  is  frequently 
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nion'  \irul('iit  on  llic  new  xMiiclics  ol  ils  host  plant  with  which  il  comes 
in  contact  in  tlic  new  counlix  than  on  its  host  \aiicl  ics  in  its  native; 
habitat.  This  is  usually  explained  hy  saying  that,  an  (^(luilibriuin  liad 
b(H*n  reached  IxMween  host  and  paiasite  due  to  lon^  associat ion  and  th(! 
survival  of  the  fitlesi,  and  that  this  e(iuilibriuni  is  l)rokcn  d(nvn  when  . 
the  parasite  is  introchiced  to  a  new  set  of  iiosl  variotics.  (Sec  (Chapter 
IX.) 

Symptoms.  -  Tlie  (Hscasc^at tacks  all  green  parts  of  tlie  i)lant,  leaves, 
petioles,  tendrils,  <2;reen  shoots  and  fruits.  On  any  i)ait  of  the  i)lant 
the  characteristic  sijz;n  at  the  height  of  \\\v  fundus  development  is  the 
white  downy  growth  over  the  surface  of  the  diseased  parts. 


Fig.  48.  —  Grape  leaf  showing  the  whiti.^h  patches  of  clownv-inildew.     (Photo- 
graph from  Dept.  of  Plant  Pathology,  Cornell  University.) 


On  the  leaves.  —  The  mildew  spots  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  may 
be  of  any  number  and  size  (Fig.  48).  Sometimes  a  number  of  small 
spots  appear.     Again  there  may  be  only  a  few  spots,  large,  or  small,  and 
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in  extreme  cases  the  whole  under  surface  of  the  leaf  may  be  covered  with 
mildew.  On  theja£per  side  of  the  leaf  yellowish  or  brownish  spots 
appear,  exactly  corresponding  with  the  [)atches  of  mildew  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf.  When  examining  tlie  {)lant  for  mildew  these  discolored 
spots  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  are  first  noticed  and  serve  as  an  in- 


FiG.   49.  —  A  young  shoot  of  grape  infested  with  the  downy-mildew  fungus. 
(Photograph  from  Dept.  of  Plant  Pathology,  Cornell  University.) 


dicator.  If  the  trouble  is  mildew  the  fact  will  be  disclosed  by  looking 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  immediately  opposite  the  spot  showing  on 
top,  where  the  growth  of  mildew  will  be  found.     These  spots  on  the 
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leaf  bopin  as  sniiill,  iiulofinito,  groonish-yollow  areas  and  the  discolora- 
tion ^;radiially  l)ecoin(\s  more  distinct  until  the  typical  symptoms  appear. 
'Vhc  spots  finally  die  and  lu'come  brown  and  dry. 

On  sfwots.  —  'Phc  first  si^n  is  a  watersoaked  appearance  and  a  slij^ht 
Pwellinp;.  Soon  the  mildew  covers  the  lesion  as  is  the  case  on  the;  leav(;s. 
Whole  shoots  may  be  dwarfed,  the  leaves  remaining  very  small  and  the 
whole  d(»nsely  covered  with  the  mildew  (V'lg.  49). 

On  fruifs.  —  When  the  disease  first  appears  on  the  fruit  it  chang(;s  to 
a  grayish  or  lead-color.  There  is  also  a  hardening  of  the  berry.  Thc^n 
th(^  mildew  appears  over  the  surface  (Fig.  50).  Finally  the  fruits  turn 
brown  or  red  and  shrivel  up,  ultimately  becoming  mummified.  Shelling 
is  a  fre(|uent  accompaniment. 


Fig.    50.  —  A  cluster  of  grapes  showing  the  effects  of  downy-mildew.     (Photo- 
grapli  from  Dept.  of  Plant  Pathology,  Cornell  University.) 


Losses.  —  Three  types  of  injury  may  result  from  downy-mildew:   (a) 

defoliation;    (6)  dwarfing  and  killing  of  the  canes;   and  (c)  destruction 

_ofthe  fruit.     In  Europe  tlie  loss  is  said  to  be  very  great  due  to  the 

greater  susceptibility  of  the  varieties  grown  there.     In  the  past  severe 

losses  have  been  reported  from  some  sections  of  the  United  States.     It 
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has  been  estimated  that  as  much  as  25  to  75  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  some- 
times destroyed  by  downy-mildew.  Reports  of  the  Plant  Disease 
Survey  in  recent  years  do  not  indicate  that  ^rape  downy-mildew  is  of 
very  great  economic  importance  in  the  United  States.  In  1921  downy- 
mildew  was  reported  from  a  majority  of  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river  but  apparently  was  not  considered  a  serious  disease.     In    1922 

it  was  quite  generally  prevalent  as 
usual  but  was  reported  in  appreciable 
quantity  from  only  a  few  states, 
^laryland  reported  a  loss  of  4  per 
cent,  Kansas  3  per  cent,  New  York 
.5  per  cent,  and  a  trace  was  reported 
from  Illinois  and  Iowa.  In  1923  the 
reduction  in  yield  due  to  the  mildew 
was  reported  from  Maryland  at  4  per 
cent,  Illinois  2  per  cent,  Iowa  2  per 
cent,  South  Carolina  1  per  cent,  and 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Minne- 
sota and  Alabama  a  trace. 
y  Morphology  of  the  fungus.  —  The 
vegetative  mycelium  is  non-septate 
and  intercellular  with  knob-shaped 
haustoria  penetrating  the  cells. 
This  fungus  has  two  reproductive 
stages  in  common  with  most  of  the 
Howny-mildews.  These  are  the 
asexual  or  conidial  stage  and  the 
sexual  stage  in  which  oospores  are 
produced.  The  conidiophores  arise 
from  the  hyphae  in  the  intercellu- 
lar spaces  just  beneath  the   lower 

epidermis  and  emerge  through  the 
diophores  emerging  through  a  stoma  and  ^^^^^^^^^  (pj  51)  ^hey  are  char- 
bearmg  conidia  m  various  stages  or  de-  ...,,,  ,      ,    .; 

velopment. 


Fig.  51.  —  Plasmopara  viticola.     Coni- 


acteristically  branched,  the  primary 
branches  arising  alternately  from 
the  trunk  of  the  conidiophore  and  projecting  out  approximately  at 
right  angles.  These  branches  in  turn  give  off  other  branches  more  or 
less  at  right  angles  so  that  the  system  of  branches  shows  many  small 
branches  with  arms  projecting  out  in  cross-like  fashion.  The  tips  of 
the  branches  are  provided  with  short  finger-like  projections  on  which 
the  conidia  (zoosporangia)  are  borne.  The  conidia  are  egg-shaped  to 
elhptical,  varying  in  size,  the  range  being  9-12  X  12-30  fj.     The  conidia 
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arc  really  zo()sporaii^ia  since  in  ^ciinirKil  ion  llicy  Kiv(;  rise  fo  /(xisporos  /Q 
(l''i|!;s.  52,  ft'.)).  Tlic  pi-ofusc  m-owlh  of  ('(midioplioi'cs  and  conidin  on  tin; 
surface  of  I  lie  hosi  accounts  foi-  the  downy  aj)pearance  wliicli  cliaracler- 
izes  the  dowuy-inildews.  'i'lie  oospores  are  produced  from  the  uiyceliuni 
iiulHHld(»(l  within  the  leaf  tissue.  ()(>p;onia  and  antheridia  are  forni(;d 
and  s(^x  fusions  occur  after  which  the  e^^s  become  (xispores  (I''ij;.  54). 
In  j!;mHhiuJiiij£j^i^^  up  a  short  unhranched  stidk,  at.  tlio 

apex  of  which  a  sin^t^conidium  is  produced  (I'^ig.  55).  This  conidiurn 
resembles  in  all  details  the  conidia  produc(ul  on  the  ordinary  conidio- 
phores  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf  during!;  thci  sununer  season,  and  germi- 
nat(^s  by  producing  zo()spores  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

Life  cycle.  -  The  fungus  hibernates  in  the  form  of  oospores  on  the 
dead  and  fallen  leaves.  In  the  spring  the  leaves  have  decayed  and 
partly  disintegrat(^d.  The  oospores  then  germinate  as  indicated  above 
and  either  the  zoosporangia  or  the  escaped  zoospores  are  splashed  onto 
the  low^r  leaves  of  the  vines  by  rains.  Here  the  zoospores  germinate 
in  films  of  water  and  send  germ  tubes  through  the  stomata.  After  the 
mycelium  has  established  itself  conidiophores  arc  sent  to  the  surface  and 
conidia  are  produced,  which  serve  for  rapid  dissemination  during  the 
summer.  The  conidia  are  transported  from  plant  to  plant  and  from 
leaf  to  leaf  probably  by  both  wind  and  rain.  Water  is  always  necessary 
for  germination,  however.  The  fungus  grows  best  at  a  temperature  of 
77°  to  82°  F.  Prolonged  warm  wet  weather  is  conducive  to  an  epidemic 
of  downy-mildew.  Dry  weather  holds  the  fungus  in  check  although 
not  necessarily  killing  it. 

•  Control.  —  There  are  two  possible  methods  of  combating  this  disease, 
namely,  (a)  sanitation  and  (6)  spraying.  Theoretically  the  destruction 
or  plowing  under  of  the  old  leaves  should  eradicate  the  source  of  inocu- 
lum since  the  fungus  hibernates  as  oospores  in  the  fallen  leaves.  Prac- 
tically the  chief  method  in  use  is  the  application  of  a  protective  spray 
to  the  susceptible  parts.  Bordeaux  mixture,  5-5-50,  is  usually  recom- 
mended. The  first  spray  should  be  applied  just  before  the  blossom  buds 
open  and  a  total  of  six  applications  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks. 

LABORATORY    STUDY    OF    GRAPE    DOWNY-MILDEW 

A.  Symptoms.  —  Observe  the  sj-mptoms  of  this  disease  on  leaves,  shoots  and 
fruits. 

Leaves.  —  Note  the  distribution  of  the  mildew  over  the  leaf  surface.  Which  sur- 
face shows  the  downy  growth?  What  symptoms  appear  on  the  opposite  surface? 
Of  what  does  the  downy  growth  consist?  Sketch  to  show  appearance  of  both  sides 
of  the  leaf. 

Shoots.  —  At  what  age  are  shoots  liable  to  attack?  Compare  the  symptoms  with 
those  on  leaves. 
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Fitj.  54. — Oospore  of  Plasmo- 
para  viticola  containetl  within 
the  old  oogonium.  (After  Greg- 
ory.) 


Ficj.  52.  —  Germinating  conidia  (zoosporangia) 
of  Plasmopara  viticola.  c,  d,  protoplast  divid- 
ing; e,  eight  zoospores  ready  to  emerge;  f,  g, 
zoospores  emerging  from  zoosporangium.  (After 
Gregory,  Phytopath.     2:235-249.) 


/Fig.     55.  —  Germination    of 
oospores  of  Plasmopara  viticola. 
a,     conidiophore     arising     from 
oospore  and  bearing  a  mature 
conidium;  b,  an  immature  eon- 
idium;  c,  d,  empty  conidia  after 
germination.        These      conidia 
germinate  in   exactly  the  same 
Fig.  53.  —  Zoospores  (swarmspores)  of  Plasmo-   manner  as  those   borne  on  the 
para  viticola   after  escaping   from   the  conidium.    branched    conidiophores   in   the 
a,  motile  spores;  b,  quiescent  stage;   c,  germina-   regular   imperfect  stage   of  the 
tion  of  swarmspores.     (After  Gregory.)  fungus.     (After  Gregory.) 
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Fruits.  —  IMic  Noiinj!;  Iiuils  arc  rrc(|uciil  ly  at  lackcil.  (  )1).s(Tvc  the  surface  iiidica- 
tions  of  the  disease.      \\  liat  is  llie  iilliiiiale  elTecl   upon  (lie  fruit? 

B.  Morphology  and  life  cycle  of  the  fungus.  This  fundus  is  typical  of  Hie  dow ny- 
iiiildcw  lamily  iii  l>»»tli  its  \  c^^ctal  ivc  and  n-producl  ive  j)liascH.  Isxamiuc  seel  ions  of 
diseased  leal  and  lr\  to  find  the  niycelnnn  of  the  fiinmis.  Is  it  KUpcrficial  or  does  it 
penetrate  de(>ply  into  the  tissues?  ('oinpare  with  the  inyceliurn  of  tlie  j)o\vdery  mil- 
dews in  this  respect  (see  ('haj)t<'r  Will).      'Vvy  to  find  the  hausforia. 

AscxiKil  sl(i(]C.  —  Examine  sections  of  a  nnldewi-d  leaf,  or  mount  some  of  the  downy 
growth  from  tlie  under  side  of  tlie  leaf.  In  tin;  sections  not(r  the  emergenee  of  the 
eonidiopliores.  ThrouKli  what  ilo  tliey  emerge?  Draw  u  conidiophore  to  show  tlie 
eharacteristic  branching.  Conipnre  with  the  eonidophores  of  other  downy-mildewH 
described  in  this  t(>\t.  I'ind  out  how  the  conidia  germinate.  Are  they  true  zoospo- 
rangia?  Compare  with  the  germination  of  conidia  of  the  onion  downy-mildew  and 
of  the  late  blight  of  j)otat().  Draw  conidia.  What.  i)art  does  the  asexual  stage  play 
in  the  life  history  of  the  fungus? 

Sc.rudl  stage.  —  Kxamine  sections  of  dead  leaves  j)icked  u\)  from  the  ground  in  the 
early  spring.  Find  the  o()gonia  and  anthcridia  or  the  mature  oospores  imbedded  in 
the  dead  leaf  tissue.  Draw.  What  part  do  the  oospores  play  in  the  life  history  of 
the  fungus?  Describe  the  germination  of  the  oospore  (see  reference  3).  Descril)e  the 
complete  life  history  of  the  fungus  including  overwintering,  primary  infections,  sum- 
mer dissemination,  and  intensification  of  the  disease. 

C.  Notes.  —  Write  full  notes  on  the  grape  downy-mildew  disease,  following  the 
outline  on  page  152. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Describe  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  downy-mildew  on  all  parts  of  the  grape 
plant. 

2.  In  general  what  varieties  of  grapes  are  most  susceptible  to  this  disease? 

3.  Describe  the  vegetative  structure  of  the  causal  fungus.  Is  the  mycelium  inter- 
cellular or  intra-cellular?  How  does  it  make  contact  with  the  host  cell  in  securing 
its  food  supply? 

4.  Is  the  type  of  haustorium  found  in  this  fungus  typical  of  all  down3'-mildevvs? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  true  conidiospore  and  a  zoosporangium  such 
as  occurs  in  the  life  history  of  this  fungus?  (Compare  with  the  onion  downy-mildew 
fungus.) 

6.  What  part  do  the  dead  fallen  leaves  play  in  the  life  history  and  control  of  the 
grape  downy-mildew  fungus? 

7.  What  two  control  measures  arc  to  be  reconunended  based  respectively  on  the 
method  of  overwintering,  and  on  the  means  of  summer  spread? 
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Late-blight  of  Potato 
Caused  by  Phytophthom  infestans  (Montagno)  De  Bary 

The  term  kite-bhght  is  tlie  one  usually  applied  to  this  disease  although 
it  is  souietinies  called  downy-mildew,  black-blight,  potato-bhght,  or 
simply  blight.  The  disease_pn  the  tubers  is  properly  referred  ta  as 
late-blight  rot.  It  is,  or  was,  the  most  feared  of  all  potato  diseases. 
This  is  true  in  some  regions,  at  least,  because  of  the  well-known  epi- 
demics which  sweep  over  certain  sections  at  irregular  and  unpredictable 
intervals.  Since  control  methods  are  now  better  understood,  it  is 
possible  to  ward  oft'  such  disastrous  results  as  formerly  followed  out- 
breaks of  this  disease. 

Historical.  —  It  is  difficult  to  trace  with  certainty  the  history  of  this 
disease  but  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  it  originated  in  South 
America,  the  native  home  of  the  potato  plant.  The  potato  itself  was 
first  introduced  into  F.urope  probably  some  time  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  Its  culture  spread  until  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  grown 
extensively  throughout  Europe  and  America  and  formed  one  of  the 
principal  food  crops  for  many  people.  This  was  especially  true  in  Ire- 
land. It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  late-blight  fungus  may  have 
been  introduced  along  with  the  early  importations  of  potatoes  from 
South  America.  There  is  evidence  that  a  disease  of  potatoes  which 
might  have  been  late-blight  existed  in  the  Andes  Mountains  of  South 
America  as  early  as  1571.  There  is  no  definite  proof,  however,  that 
late-blight  was  present  in  Europe  prior  to  1830-1840.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  disease  was  not  introduced  on  the  earliest  importations  of 
potatoes  but  came  into  Europe  on  subsequent  importations,  probably 
not  nuich  later  than  1830.  There  are  several  references  to  it  in  the 
writings  of  German,  French,  Belgian,  Danish  and  British  investigators 
appearing  between  the  years  1840  and  1845.  In  the  latter  year  the 
famous  Irish  famine  occurred,  due  toj^he  failure  of  the  potato  crop  be- 
cause of  an  epidemic  of  late-blight.  It  is  probable  that  the  disease  was 
introduced  into  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  about  the  same  time 
as  the  European  introduction. 

Since  1845  investigations  on  the  cause  and  control  of  this  disease 
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linvc  l)(M-n  pursued  wiili  vi^or,  first  in  I'luropc,  mikI  Inter  in  the  I'nitod 
^taU's.  'I'lie  cMUse  of  the  disease  was  (iist  nsciihed  to  ji  parasitic  fun^;us 
l)y  \'()n  Martins  in  ISl.').  'I'lie  fnn^us  was  described  hy  Monta^nc  (15) 
in  ISM)  and  named  Holri/lis  infishins.  In  l.STfi.thc  fundus  was  given  its 
present  name,  I'hytophthura  infcslans,  \)y  I)e  liary  (5)  who  also  did  some 
very  i^ood  work  (3,4)  on  tlie  parasitism  of  the  organism  and  its  causal 
relation  to  tlie  late-hli^lit  disi^ase.  Jensen  cariied  out  extonsive  in- 
vestigations on  tul)er  infection  and  i-emedi;d  measures.  In  the  fnitf^l 
States,  Clinton,  J..  H.  Jones  and  his  associates,  Orton,  Alelhus,  and 
many  oth(M*s  have  continued  the  resc^arches  to  the  j)resent  tim(^ 

Geographic  distribution.  —  Late-i)light  is  now  known  in  all  potato- 
growing  sections  of  the  world.  However,  it  docs  not  assume  great 
importance  in  all  regions.  In  localities  where  the  growing  season  is 
uniforndy  dry  and  hot  tluTC  is  comparatively  little  la.te-blight.  On  the 
othcT  hand  a  cool,  humid  climate  favors  the  disease.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  most  likely  to  be  severe  in  that  section  north  of  the  Ohio 
river  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  especially  in  New  York  and  northern 
New  England.  It  occurs  occasionally  also  along  the  Pacific  coast. 
Late-bhght  is  often  quite  prevalent  in  south-eastern  Canada.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  frequently  suffer  enormous  losses  from  this  disease. 
It  is  generally  distributed  throughout  the  northern  countries  of  Europe, 
and  of  course  it  occurs  in  South  America.  In  any  country  or  region  the 
factor  that  favors  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  harmful  amounts  is 
the  prevalence  of  cool,  wet  weather  during  the  middle  and  latter  part  of 
the  growing  season. 

Hosts  and  varietal  susceptibility.  —  While  the  potato  (Solanum 
tuberosum)  is  usually  the  most  common  host  of  Phytophihora  infestans  it  is 
by  no  means  the  only  species  attacked.  It  is  frequently  found  on  the 
tomato  and  it  is  reported  that  sometimes  it  may  become  as  destructive 
to  this  host  as  to  the  potato.  It  has  been  reported  on  several  other 
species  of  Solanum  and  on  Petunia.  All  of  the  above  hosts  belong  to 
the  nightshade  family  (Solanaceae),  but  it  is  reported  on  a  few  species 
of  plants  not  belonging  to  this  family.  However,  it  is  best  known  as  a 
potato  disease  and  its  occurrence  on  other  species  is  of  relatively  httle 
importance  as  compared  with  its  effects  on  the  potato  crop. 

Not  all  potato  varieties  are  equally  susceptible  to  late-blight.  In 
Europe,  in  the  early  days  of  late-blight  investigations,  resistant  varie- 
ties were  developed.  In  the  United  States  these  foreign  resistant  types 
have  not  proved  popular.  In  this  country  some  of  our  leading  commer- 
cial varieties,  such  as  Early  Ohio,  Irish  Cobbler,  Green  Mountain, 
Rural  New  Yorker  and  Pearl  are  very  susceptible.  On  the  w^hole,  the 
development  of  blight-resistant  varieties  of  potatoes  which  are  at  the 
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same  time  most  desirable  from  the  commercial  standpoint  has  not 
reached  a  hi^h  state  of  perfection  in  the  United  States  up  to  the  present 
time.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this  will  finally  be 
accomplished. 


Fig.  56.  —  Effects  of  late-blight  of  potato  in  the  field. 
Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest  Kept.  1911-12.) 


(After  Bailey,  Ore.  Agr. 


Economic  importance.  —  The  losses  du.e_Jbp  late-blight  are  of  two 
^  kinds,  actual  reduction  in  yield  due  to  attacks  on  vines  and  foliage,  and 
damage  to  tubers  when  invaded  by  late-blight  rot.  If  the  vinesare 
blighted  down  before  the  crop  is  mature,  of  course  the  tubers  are  pre- 
vented from  reaching  normal  size  and  the  yield  is  reduced  proportion- 
ately. Sometimes  great  loss  is  sustained  on  account  of  direct  attack 
on  the  tubers  themselves.  The  estimates  given  below  include  losses 
from  both  types  of  injury.  In  those  regions  subject  to  severe  out- 
breaks of  late-blight  it  is  not  unusual  for  growers  to  suffer  losses  of  a 
large  percentage  of  the  crop.  A  decrease  in  yield  of  50  to  100  or  more 
bushels  per  acre  is  not  uncommon.  In  1912  the  loss  in  New  York  alone 
was  estimated  (2)  at  $10,000,000.  In  1921  the  loss  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  was  estimated  (1)  at  0.5  per  cent  of  the  crop,  or  2,106,000 
bushels;  in  1922  the  total  loss  was  5  per  cent,  or  11,288,000  bushels;  in 
1923,  0.1  per  cent,  or  623,000  bushels;    and  in  1924,  3.9  per  cent,  or 
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Fig.  57.  —  Potato  leaf  .showing  effects  of  late-blight.  The  darkened  areas  have 
been  invaded  by  the  fungus.  The  perforations  are  the  work  of  insects  and  have  no 
relation  to  the  late-blight  disease. 

21,980,000  bushels.  The  classical  example  of  the  devastation  which 
this  fungus  is  capable  of  causing  is  that  of  the  total  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  in  Ireland  in  1845  and  the  resulting  famine. 

Symptoms.  —  The  effects  of  this  disease  are  manifest  on  both  the 
aerial  and  the  underground  parts  of  the  plant.  The  synipt^oms  on  leaves, 
stems,  petioles  and  pedicels  are  a.11  similar  in  character.     The  first  indi- 
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cation  is  a  watersoaked  ap[)earance  usually  at  the  edge  or  tip  of  the 
Jeaflet.  These  infected  areas  enlarge  more  or  less  and  may  involve  the 
entire  leaflet  if  weather  conditions  are  favorable.     The  diseased  area 


p«W!P»*^ 


Fuj.  oS.  —  l*otato  tuber  showing  surfiice  appearance  of  late-bligiit  rot.     (After 
Bailey,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest  Kept.  1911-12.) 


Fig.  59.  —  Section  of  potato  tuber  showing  the  late-blight  rot  penetrating  to  a 
depth  of  several  millimeters  in  an  irregular  manner.  (After  McKay,  Ore.  Agr. 
Exp.  Sta.  Cir.  24.) 

turns  darker  in  color  (Fig.  57)  and  may  become  dry,  blackened  and 
shriveled  if  the  weather  becomes  drier.  In  continued  wet  weather,  the 
leaves  and  vines  may  completely  rot.  Other  signs  consist  of  the  downy 
growth  of  conidiophores  which  comes  to  the  surface  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf  giving  it  a  white,  moldy  appearance.  This  downy  growth  is 
characteristic  of  the  downy-mildews.  In  moist  weather  the  rotting 
foliage  emits  a  characteristic  odor  which  is  a  helpful  diagnostic  character 
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in  idciitifviii^  ilic  disease.  The  lol  on  the  t ubcrs  is  characterized  by 
the  sh^litly  slinmken  and  daikeiied  appeiiranee  of  the  (hseased  areas 
(Fig.  58).  Tlie  lesions  begin  as  small  spots  and  enlarge;  until  soni(;tirnes 
n  larg(*  j^art,  or  even  the  entire  surface,  of  tin;  tuber  is  involv(Kl.  I'nless 
invasion  by  secondary  saj)rophytes  occurs,  the  late-blight,  rot,  is  a  shallow 
rot  penetrating  to  a  depth  of  only  a  U\\\  inillinietcu's  (I*'ig.  59).  The 
rotted  tissue  presents  a  dry,  granular,  brown  or  brick-red  appearance. 
It  is  sonuMinies  called  diy-rot  but  this  nanu;  has  been  reserved  for  an- 
otluM'  specific  potato  disease. 

Morphology  of  the  fungus.  —  Phyfophlhora  infcslan.s  belongs  to  the 
class  riiyconiycetes,  hence  the  veg(;tativc  mycelium  is  non-septate. 
Like  that  of  the  other  downy-mildews  the  mycelium  is  intercc'llular  in 
the  leaf  tissues.  The  hyphae  send  small  filamentous  haustoria  into  the 
cell  cavities.  Two  forms  of  reproductive  bodies  are  produced  by  the 
fungus,  conidia  and  oospores,  although  it  has  not  been  definitely  estab- 
lished that  the  latter  are  functional. 

Conidial  stage.  —  Conidiophorcs  emerge  singly  or  in  groups  of  two 
to  four  through  the  stomata.     The  conidiophorcs  are  sparingly  and 
characteristically  branched.     They  present  a  series  of  swollen  joints  on 
both  the  main  stem  and  the  branches.     The  conidia  (zoosporangia)  are 
somewhat  eggshaped  and  are  produced  on  the  tips  of  the  branches 
(Fig.  60).     When  the  conidium  is  mature  it  is  pushed  aside  and  the 
branch  continues  growth  and  produces  a  new  conidium  at  its  tip.     In 
this  way  several  conidia  may  be  produced  on  each  branch,  the  swollen 
places  marking  the  points  at  which  conidia  were  borne.     Conidia  germi- 
nate in  two  ways:  (a)  directly  by  means  of  gerni  tubes,  or  (6)  indirectly 
by  dividing  up  internally  into  several^ospores  (Fig.  61).     Environ- 
mental conditions  appear  to  determine  the  method  of  germination. 
Temperature  seems  to  be  at  least  one  of  the  factors.     In  general  low- 
temperatures,  10°  to  20°  C,  seem  to  favor  zoospore  production  while 
higher  temperatures,  25°  C,  favor  direct  germination.     If  zoospores  are 
produced  they  can  cause  direct  infection  by  means  of  germ  tubes.     If 
conidia  germinate  directly  their  germ  tubes  may  cause  infection  so  that 
zoospore  production  is  not  necessary  for  infection. 
,y''  Oospores.  —  Many  of  the  downy-mildews  (Peronosporales)  are  known 
to  produce  functional  resting  spores  (oospores)  and  this  has  led  to  the 
supposition  that  the  late-blight  fungus  also  may  reproduce  in  this  manner. 
Persistent  search  has  failed  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence  on  this  point. 
A  few  investigators  claim  to  have  found  them  in  potato  leaves  but  others 
have  failed  to  substantiate  these  claims.     Jones  and  others  (8)  have 
found  oospore-like  bodies  in  pure  cultures  of  the  fungus  but  produced 
no  conclusive  evidence  that  these  bodies  are  functional.     The  most 
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recent  evidence  has  been  produced  by  Murphy  (23).  He  found  oogonia 
and  parthenogenetic  resting-spores  on  portions  of  potato  tubers  in 
impure  culture.     Occasionally  he  found  a  complete  set  of  organs  in- 


FiG.  60.  —  Phytoyhthora  infestans. 
phores  protruding  from  stomata. 


Section  of  potato  leaf  showing  several  conidio- 


cluding  oogonium,  anthcridium  and  oospore  in  pure  culture  on  pieces 
of  potato  tuber.  Later  oogonia  and  parthenogenetic  spores  were  found 
on  the  surface  of  a  cut  tuber  in  the  soil.  There  is  as  yet,  however,  no 
definite  proof  that  these  resting-bodies  are  of  any  great  importance  in 
the  life  history  of  the  fungus. 
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Fk;.  (U.  -  (Icnninating  conitlia  of  I'}njU)j)}itli()ra  infestans.  a,  protoplast  of 
conidiuin  (zo(")sp()raiip:iinn")  divided  into  cijijlit  colls;  b,  zoosporos  omorp;iiip;  from  f;o- 
iiidiuni;  c,  onipty  z()(')sp()rangiiHn.  Below:  various  stages  in  the  germination  of  a 
zoospore.     (Redrawn  after  Ward.) 

Life  cycle.  —  At  present  the  preponderance  of  evidence  points  to  the 
^conclusion  that  theTlTinsus  hibernates  as  mycelium  in  potato  tubers. 
The  fungus  will  produce  conidia  on  the  cut  surface  of  diseased  tubers. 
When  diseased  tubers  are  planted  the  fungus  sometimes  grows  up  in  the 
sprouting  shoots  until  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  ground  where  conidia 
are  produced.  These  conidia  are  carried  by  wind,  rain  or  possibly 
insects  to  nearby  potato  leaves  and  thus  serve  to  initiate  an  epidemic  if 
weather  conditions  are  favorable.  It  takes  only  a  few  days,  sometimes 
less  than  a  week,  after  infection  for  a  crop  of  conidia  to  appear,  so  that 
a  very  few  diseased  tubers  in  the  seed  lot  may  suffice  to  cause  serious 
damage. 

Tuber  infection.  —  The  tubers  are  infected  by  spores  an^ljiotJb}M:he 
mycelium  growing  down  the  stem  until  it  reache^  the  tubers.  Tubers 
may  become  inoculated  by  spores  which  have  been  washed  into  the  soil 
by  rains  or  they  may  become  infected  after  digging  by  coming  in  contact 
with  spores  from  diseased  foliage.  In  storage  the  fungus  may  fruit  on 
the  surface  of  diseased  tubers  and  thus  spread  to  other  tubers,  but  this 
can  occur  only  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  growth  of 
the  fungus.  When  the  potatoes  are  stored  under  proper  conditions 
little  if  any  tuber  infection  is  likely  to  occur  in  storage. 

The  weather  and  late-blight.  —  It  has  long  been  known  that  weather 
conditions  play  an  important  part  in  late-])light  epidemics.  As  early 
as  1888  (8)  it  was  stated  that  serious  outbreaks  of  late-blight  always 
occurjn_seasons  when  the  humidity  is  high  and  the  temperature  fairly 
knv  (65°  to  75°  F.).  In  Maine  (16)  the  years  1907  and  1909  witnessed 
severe  outbreaks  and  during  both  these  seasons  the  weather  was  most 
favorable  for  the  development  of  the  disease.     Studies  made  in  Vermont 
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(10)  over  a  long  period  of  years  indicate  in  a  general  way  that  wet  years 
are  apt  to  be  bad  late-blight  years,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule  which  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  taking  other  factors  such  as 
temperature,  sunshine  and  winds  into  consideration.  Pure  culture 
studies  of  the  fungus  (8)  indicate  that  the  best  growth  occurs  when  the 
cultures  are  held  between  16°  and  19°  C.  Below  16°  the  growth  is 
slower  and  below  5°  no  growth  occurs.  No  growth  occurs  at  or  above 
30°.  Studies  at  Wisconsin  (13)  showed  that  the  optimum  temperature 
for  indirect  or  zoospore  germination  in  water  is  12°-13°  C,  with  a 
minimum  of  2°-3°  C,  and  a  maximum  of  24°-25°  C.  For  direct 
germination  of  conidia  by  germ  tubes  higher  temperatures  are  required 
with  an  optimum  of  about  24°  C.  Conditions  favorable  for  spore 
germination  are  also  optimum  for  host  infection.  There  have  been  at 
least  three  epidemics  of  late-blight  in  Iowa  (7),  occurring  in  1885,  1903 
and  1915.  Studies  of  weather  conditions  during  these  years  show,  in 
all  three  years,  that  the  rainfall  for  July  was  far  above  normal  and,  in 
the  first  two  years,  August  was  also  a  wet  month.  Subnormal  tempera- 
tures also  prevailed  for  the  most  part  during  these  periods.  In  New 
Jersey  (12)  weather  conditions  were  correlated  with  outbreaks  of  late- 
blight,  the  results  showing  that  over  a  period  of  34  years  the  rainfall  for 
the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and  September  was  above  the  average 
in  16  of  the  34  years  and  that  blight  was  prevalent  in  13  of  the  16  years. 
A  similar  correlation  of  temperatures  indicated  18  years  of  subnormal 
temperatures,  during  12  of  which  blight  was  reported. 
/  ^^  Control.  —  The  following  items  must  be  considered  in  devising 
control  measures  for  late-blight :  {a)  The  fungus  hibernates  as  mycelium 
in  tubers.  (6)  It  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  young  shoots 
from  diseased  tubers,  and  sporulates.  (c)  The  conidia  are  scattered  far 
and  wide,  by  wind  and  rain,  both  from  the  primary  infections  and  from 
the  more  numerous  secondary  infections,  {d)  The  new  tubers  are 
infected  by  spores  carried  down  into  the  ground  by  rains,  and  by  spores 
which  get  on  the  tubers  from  diseased  foliage  after  digging. 
^'  Based  on  these  facts  there  are  three  major  items  to  be  observed  in 
combating  the  disease.  Fii^t,  use  seed  free  from  hibernating  mycelium. 
Since  there  is  no  method  oT  treating  the  seed  tubers  to  rid  them  of  the 
fungus,  certified  seed,  or  seed  known  to  be  disease-free  must  be  used. 
Second,  if  any  disease  appears  in  the  field  the  only  means  of  holding  it 
in  check  is  by  S2raying.  Careful  growers  in  regions  subject  to  blight 
spray  regularly  every  year  as  insurance  against  loss.  The  spray  acts 
as  a  protection  against  infection;  hence  if  one  waits  until  the  disease 
appears  in  the  field  it  may  be  too  late  to  save  the  crop,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  optimum  for  an  outbreak.     The  standard  spray  for  late- 
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ljlifj;lil  is  l)()i(l(':iii\  T)  5  50.  ()llici'  formulas  arc  somcliincs  used,  as 
4-4  50,  ()  ()  50,  ()  10  50,  v\v.  'I'hc  sprayiuji  is  usually  hc^un  wlnri  \\i() 
vines  arc  about  six  inches  hi^!;h  and  at  least  four  aj)i)li(;ati{)n.s  an; 
made  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  to  two  weeks.  If  weather  conditions 
(•ontinu(>  favorable  for  infection  it  may  he  necessary  to  increase  the 
numh(M'  of  a})i)lications  and  short(>n  the  interval.  During  recent  years, 
copper-lime  dust  has  been  used  to  some  extent  instead  of  bordeaux, 
but  in  pMicral  it  do(^s  not  i^dvc  as  satisfactory  results  as  th<'  liqind 
spray  (20).  It  has  been  fairly  definitely  determined  that  spraying 
potato  |)lants  with  bordeaux  mixture  has  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect 
upon  tiieir  general  vigor  and  productiveness  regardless  of  the  presence 
of  late-blight.  Thus  the  general  tonic  effect  upon  the  crop  makes 
sjiraying  a  profitable  practice  even  in  years  when  no  blight  appears. 
Tlurcl,  due  precautions  must  be  observed  at  harvest  time  to  prevent 
Tu&r  infection.  If  the  vines  have  been  bhghted,  digging  should  be 
delayed  until  the  vines  have  died  and  dried  out.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  preveiit'the  tubers  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  vines.  Piled 
tubers  should  never  be  covered  with  vines.  Rotted  tubers  should  be 
sorted  out  before  the  crop  is  stored.  Proper  storage  will  help  materially 
in  retarding  development  of  tuber-rot  even  if  there^is  opportunity  for 
inoculation  at  digging  time. 

LABORATORY    STUDY    OF   LATE-BLIGHT 

A.  Symptoms. 

On  foliage.  —  Examine  diseased  leaves  or  other  above-ground  parts  and  note  the 
symptoms  and  signs  in  detail.  Note  color,  shape  and  size  of  the  diseased  areas.  On 
fresh  material  the  downy  growth  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  may  be  observed. 
Obser\^e  with  the  naked  eye  and  also  examine  with  a  hand  lens.  Familiarize  yourself 
with  these  characteristics  of  the  disease  so  that  you  can  recognize  it  in  the  field 
Draw  leaf  to  illustrate  the  symptoms. 

On  tubers.  —  Observe  both  the  surface  characters,  and  the  internal  appearance  of 
the  rot  as  shown  in  sections  of  rotted  tubers.  Note  surface  color  and  whether  sunken 
or  raised.  How  deep  docs  the  rot  extend  in  sectional  view?  What  is  the  texture  and 
color  of  the  rotted  tissue?  Draw  tuber  to  show  both  surface  characters  and  sectional 
view. 

B.  Morphology  of  the  Fungus. 

If  sections  of  loaf  or  tuber  showing  the  vegetative  mj'^celium  are  available,  study 
under  the  microscope  and  draw  to  show  relation  of  the  fungus  to  the  host  tissue. 

Conidial  stage.  —  In  leaf  sections  find  the  conidiophores  emerging  from  the  sto- 
mata.  Note  characteristic  branching  and  jointed  or  nodose  appearance.  Find 
conidia  and  note  shape  and  size,  also  look  for  nuclei  in  the  conidia.  How  many 
nuclei  can  you  count  in  a  single  conidium?  If  fresh  material  is  available,  find  out 
what  the  conditions  for  germination  are  and  try  to  germinate  the  spores.  What 
two  types  of  germination  are  possible?  Under  what  conditions  is  each  type  supposed 
to  occur?     Draw  conidiophores  and  conidia.     Show  any  germination  stages  available. 

Oos]X)res.  —  If  cultures  showing  oospores  are  available,  study  and  draw.  Are 
the  o68p)ore8  functional  in  the  life  history  of  this  fungus?     (See  text  and  references.) 
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C.  Life  cycle. 

Alter  studying  the  morphology  of  the  fungus  in  detail,  look  up  the  life  history  in 
text  and  references.  Find  out  how  the  fungus  iiibernates,  its  means  of  dissemination 
and  the  time,  place  and  manner  of  infection,  also  the  conditions  favorable  to  infection 
and  spread  of  the  disease. 

D.  Notes. 

Write  complete  notes  embodying  all  information  gained  from  laboratory  study 
and  from  reading. 

REVIEW 

1.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  late-blight  of  potato  on  all  parts  of  the  host  attacked, 

2.  Describe  the  morphological  characters  of  the  fungus. 

3.  Describe  the  complete  life  cycle  of  the  causal  organism,  including  perpetuation, 
dissemination  and  infection. 

4.  At  what  season  and  under  what  conditions  is  an  outbreak  of  this  disease  to 
be  expected? 

5.  Discuss  in  detail  the  relation  of  weather  to  late-blight  epidemics.     (References 
7,  12,  16.) 

6.  Discuss  the  evidence  as  to  the  persistence  of  Phytophthora  infestans  in  the  soil. 
(Reference  19.) 

7.  Discuss  the  problem  of  preventing  tuber  infection. 

8.  Why  is  seed  selection  more  effective  than  seed  treatment  in  combating  late- 
blight? 

9.  Discuss  dusting  versus  spraying  for  the  control  of  this  disease.     (Reference 
20.) 

10.  If  a  farmer  sprays  regularly  every  year  as  an  insurance  against  loss  from 
late-blight,  is  the  premium  he  pays  a  total  loss  in  years  when  no  blight  occurs? 
Why? 
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CHAPTER   XVIII 

^^     DISEASES   CAUSED   BY   FUNGI       ASCOMYCETES       ^^-^ 

Fungi  brlon^iin^;  to  tho  class,  Asconiycotes,  aro  rosponsihlo  for  some 
of  our  worst  plant  disoasos.  The  Asconiycotos  are  characterized  by 
septate  mycelium,  and  by  the  ascus  (sac)  in  which  the  principle  spore 
form,  the  ascospore,  is  borne.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  spores  are 
borne  in  this  sac-like  structure,  called  an  ascus  (Fig.  64),  the  Ascomy- 
cetes  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  sac-fungi.  The  majority  of  species 
in  this  class  produce  some  kind  of  a  fruiting  body,  known  as  an  asco- 
carp,  in  which  the  asci  and  ascospores  are  borne.  There  are  different 
types  of  ascocarps,  such  as  the  apothecium,  or  cup  (Fig.  69),  and  the 
perithecium  (Fig.  90).  Most  species  of  fungi  belonging  to  the  Ascomy- 
cetes  possess  two  spore  forms  in  the  reproductive  stage.  In  addition 
to  ascospores,  the  production  of  which  places  these  fungi  in  the  class 
Ascomycetes,  there  is  usually  an  imperfect  or  conidial  stage  which 
appears  preceding  the  production  of  ascospores.  However,  in  certain 
cases,  such  as  the  clover  stem-rot  fungus,  there  is  no  conidial  stage,  the 
only  known  spore  form  being  the  ascospores.  There  are  several  species 
of  ascomycetes  which,  so  far  as  known,  produce  only  ascospores,  but 
the  great  majority  of  these  fungi  produce  both  ascospores  and  conidio- 
spores  in  their  complete  life  cycles.  In  many  cases  species  of  ascomy- 
cetes spend  a  part  of  their  life  cycle  as  parasites  and  the  remainder  of 
the  cycle  as  saprophytes,  usually  on  the  dead  parts  of  plants  upon  which 
they  first  lived  as  parasites.  This  is  w-ell  illustrated  by  the  apple-scab 
fungus  which  invades  the  green  leaves  and  produces  its  conidiospores 
while  living  parasitically,  then  continues  to  develop  during  the  following 
winter  as  a  saprophyte  on  the  dead,  fallen  leaves,  finally  producing  the 
perithecial  or  ascosporic  stage  in  this  saprophytic  condition.  In  other 
cases,  such  as  the  clover  stem-rot,  the  mycelium  invades  living  plants 
but  no  conidiospores  are  produced.  When  the  infested  tissues  die,  the 
fungus  produces  sclerotia  which  later  give  rise  to  asocarps  and  asco- 
spores. Because  of  this  facultative  nature  of  the  ascomycetes  these 
Tungi  can  generally  be  cultured  readily  on  artificial  media. 

Examples  of  diseases  caused  by  species  of  sac-fungi  are  peach  leaf- 
curl  (Exoascus  dcfonnans),  cherry  witches'-broom  {Exoascus  cerasi), 
plum  pockets  (Exoascus  primi),  brown-rot  of  stone  fruits  (Sclerotinia 
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frudicola),  stem-rot_of  clover  and  other  legumes  {Sclerotinia  trif olio- 
rum),  apple-tree  anthracnose  {Neofahraea  malicorticiti),  the  povvd(?ry 
mildews  (Erysiphaceae),  ergot  {Claviceps  purpurea),  European  canker 
^X^^'^^/"^«  (Jidligi'na),  wheat^cab  (Gibberella  sauhinetii),  black-rot  canker 
{Physalospora  ma/orwm)7"take-all  (Ophiobolus  cariceti),  and  apple-scab 
(Venturia  inaequalis).  A  nuniber  of  these  are  discussed  in  the  following 
pages  and  references  are  appended  dealing  with  some  of  the  ascomycete- 
caused  diseases  which  cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  here. 


Peach  Leaf-curl 
Caused  by  Exoascus  dcfonnans  (Berk.)  Fckl. 

This  disease  is  one  of  the  well-known  peach  troubles  which  assumes 
great  economic  importance  in  many  peach-growing  regions.  It  is 
known  under  various  names  such  as  leaf-curl,  curly-leaf,  curl-leaf,  curl, 
and  leaf-blister.  The  Germans  know  it  as  Krauselkrankheit,  and  in 
France  it  is  called  cloque  du  pecher.  Most  of  these  names  indicate  that 
it  is  a  leaf  trouble  although  its  attacks  are  not  confined  entirely  to  the 
leaves.  Twigs  are  quite  commonly  invaded  by  the  fungus  and  the 
blossoms  and  fruit  are  sometimes  attacked. 

Historical.  —  The  origin  of  peach  leaf-curl  is  not  known.  It  has 
been  suspected  that  it  came  originally  from  the  native  home  of  the  peach 
in  central  Asia  but  this  has  not  been  verified.  It  was  reported  from 
England  as  early  as  1821,  and  was  present  in  Australia  in  1856.  It  was 
studied  in  France  at  least  as  early  as  1866.  The  writer  has  been  unable 
to  find  any  mention  of  this  disease  in  the  American  literature  prior  to 
1883.  In  1894  Atkinson  (5)  pubhshed  a  taxonomic  study  of  the  peach 
leaf-curl  fungus  together  with  several  other  species  of  Exoascus  which 
attack  various  stone  fruits  including  plums  and  cherries.  In  1900 
Pierce  (10),  published  the  results  of  his  investigations  on  this  disease, 
the  most  extensive  ever  made  in  this  country.  Since  1900  many  other 
briefer  articles  have  been  published  in  the  United  States,  dealing  chiefly 
with  control  measures.  Some  studies  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
exact  method  of  hibernation  but  without  complete  success. 

Geographic  distribution.  —  Peach  leaf-curl  is  present  on  every  one 
of  the  six  continents.  In  North  America  it  occurs  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  In  South  America  it  is  know^n  in  some  of  the  peach- 
growing  countries,  especially  Chile.  In  Europe  it  is  widespread  in 
many  countries  on  the  mainland  and  also  in  the  British  Islands.  The 
disease  occurs  both  in  South  Africa  and   in   North   Africa  along  the 
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McditiMTanc.in  Sc.-i.  If  li:is  lonu;  hccii  ;i  sciious  peach  disoaso  in  both 
Aust.raha  and  N(>\v  ZcMland  l.caf-cnil  is  n'portod  as  prevalent  in  l)()th 
Japan  and  ( 'hina,  into  the  forniei-  of  which  it  was  appanaitly  introduced 
OJi  peacJi  tHH's  imported  from  America. 

While  the  (hs(\ase  is  mon^  or  less  prevalent  in  all  i)eac}i-jz;ro\vinp^ 
countries  its  distribution  is  hy  no  means  uniform.  It,  is  v(!ry  notic(;ahIe 
that  loaf-curl  is  more  prevaI(Mit  in  those  rej^ions  not  far  removed  from 
\i\r\iv  l)odi(^s  of  water.  In  Ameiica  this  is  illustrated  in  the  counties 
bordering  on  the  (Jreat  Lakes  and  in  the  coast  regions  of  (.'alifornia  and 
the  regions  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Hepions  farther  inland  do  not  appear  to  suffer  so  severely,  althoup^h  a 
cool,  wet  spring  favors  the  development  of  the  disease  wherever  the 
fungus  is  pres(Mit. 

Hosts  and  varietal  susceptibility.  —  The  attacks  of  this  particular 
specjesiiOiXoascus  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  peach,  the  nectarine  and 
the  peach-almond.  Other  species  of  Exoascus  are  found  on  plums, 
cherries  and  oth(M'  plants  but  E.  deformans  is  apparently  unable  to  attack 
fruits  other  than  the  peach  and  its  derivatives.  As  is  the  case  with 
other  diseases  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  hard  and  fast  rule  regarding 
the  susceptibility  of  various  peach  varieties.  Any  particular  variety 
varies  in  its  resistance  to  leaf-curl  from  season  to  season  and  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.  Undoubtedly  ecological  factors  such  as  weather 
and  climatic  conditions  play  an  important  part  in  bringing  about  this 
variableness.  Elberta  is  usually  considered  the  most  susceptible  of  all 
varieties,  and  Crawford  one  of  the  more  resistant  varieties.  Yet  in 
New  York  (14)  in  1908  and  1909  a  few  growers  reported  Crawford  as 
quite  susceptible  and  Elberta  as  but  slightly  affected.  Carman  is  said 
to  be  very  susceptible  while  Richards  is  resistant.  In  1923  reports  from 
Virginia  (3)  indicated  Elberta  and  Carman  to  be  more  susceptible  than 
Early  Crawford.  In  Illinois,  during  the  same  year,  Belle  of  Georgia 
was  listed  as  most  susceptible,  Elberta  less  so,  and  Champion  least 
susceptible. 

Losses.  —  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  accurate  estimates  of  the  damage 
done  by  peach  leaf-curl  because  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  While  the 
fruits  are  frequently  attacked  directly,  the  injury  is  usually  indirectly 
sustained  through  attacks  on  the  foliage.  The  character  of  the  damage 
done  is  of  four  or  five  types.  The  most  extensive  and  most  apparent 
injury  of  course  is  suffered  by  the  leaves.  In  severe  cases  trees  are 
partiall}'  or  totally  defoliated.  Trees  usually  put  out  a  second  crop  of 
leaves  later  in  the  summer  after  defoliation  occurs  but  this  saps  the 
\itality  of  the  tree,  especially  if  it  happens  for  several  years  in  succession. 
Sometimes  the  blossoms  or  young  fruits  are  attacked  directly  and  to 
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this  extent  the  set  of  fruit  is  diminished  but  probably  the  devitalizing: 
effect  of  successive  defoliations  is  more  largely  responsible  for  poor  sets 
than  these  direct  attacks  on  blossoms  and  fruits.  Many  small  twigs 
are  killed  and  this  is  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  tree.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  nursery  stocik. 


I 


Fig.  62.  —  Peach  leaves  showing  typical  leaf-curl  symptoms. 
Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest  Rept.  1911-12.) 


(After  Jackson, 


Pierce  (10),  in  1900,  estimated  that  the  total  loss  in  the  United  States 
due  to  this  disease  probably  amounted  to  about  $3,000,000.  In  1921 
the  loss  in  this  country  (1)  was  reported  at  .6  per  cent  or  254,000  bu., 
of  which  CaUfornia  lost  149,000  bu.  In  1922  the  total  loss  (2)  for  the 
United  States  amounted  to  1.6  per  cent  or  1,145,000  bu.  and  in  1924 
it  was  estimated  (4)  at  840,000  bu. 
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Symptoms.—  The  Icnvcs,  t\vi)j;.s,  l)l().ss()in8  Jind  fiiiils  of  llic  jH^iich 
may  be  ilircctly  al lacked  \)y  tlic  Icaf-cini  fungus. 

vv  O;/  lairts.  'The  first  symjjioms  Ix'cohm'  evident  shortly  after  the 
young  leaves  hegni  to  emerge  from  tlie  l)U(l.  Ixeddish  colored  areas 
appear  and  these  areas  soon  show  a  tendency  to  heconu;  jjucken.'djjr 
curled  and  to  heconw  thicker  than  (lie  iicaltii^-  aicas  of  t lu;  same  leaf  or 
leaves  which  are  eiiliicly  free  from  allack.  As  the  disease;  j)rogresses 
the  dis(\ised  area  may  enlarge  until  llie  (»ntire  leaf  is  invaded  or  the 
fungus  may  remain  confined  to  only  a  part  of  the  individual  kraf.  Any 
part  of  a  leaf  may  be  diseased,  ranging  from  small  spots  only  a  f(!vv  sfjuan; 
millimetei's  in  area  up  to  the  entire;  leaf.  As  the  leaf  grows  to  maturity 
the  diseased  part  becomes  much  thickened  so  that  eventually  it  is  several 
times  as  tliick  as  the  healthy  part  and  correspondingly  more  rigid  and 
brittle  in  texture.  The  parenchymatous  part  of  the  leaf  is  stimulated 
to  excessive  cell  division  which  results  in  the  thickening  and  expanding 
of  the  leaf  blade  and,  since  the  midrib  does  not  elongate  equally,  the 
blade  consecjuently  b(>comes  nmch  puckered,  folded  or  curled.  (Fig. 
02.)  Hie  leaf  tinaUy^ows  a  characteristic  grayish  or  silvery  bloom  over 
the  upper  siirf ace  due  to  the  appearance  of  the  fruiting  layer  of  asci 
which  ultimately  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  diseased  area.  The 
leaves  eventually  turn  yellow  and  die.  Seriously  diseased  leaves 
usually  die  and  drop  before  mid-summer. 

Y  On  twigs.  —  The  tips  of  the  young  shoots  arc  frequently  invaded. 
This  results  in  a  shortening  and  thickening  of  the  new  shoot  and  some- 
times in  other  deformities  (Fig.  63).  Invaded  shoots  usually  die.  The 
clusters  of  leaves  on  these  deformed  shoots  usually  cHng  tenaciously  to 
the  shoots  so  that  the  dead  twigs  may  be  easily  seen  during  the  following 
winter  and  spring  before  a  new  crop  of  leaves  appears.  If  an  infested 
twig  does  not  die  the  growing  tip  may  continue  to  develop  a  normal 
shoot  beyond  the  diseased  area  leaving  a  swollen  place  at  the  base  of 
the  5'ear's  growth.  Gumming  frequently  occurs  on  the  invaded  parts 
of  the  twigs. 

X  On  flowers  and  fruits.  —  The  blossoms  are  sometimes  attacked.  In- 
vaded blossoms  usually  fall,  thus  decreasing  the  set  of  fruit.  Since  this 
phas(»  of  the  disease  is  relatively  evanescent  it  is  seldom  observed  and 
consequently  there  is  apparently  no  information  available  as  to  the 
amount  of  damage  caused  by  blossom-curl.  The  young  fruits  are  like- 
vsise  subject  to  attack.  They  also  usually  drop  early,  but  occasionally 
half-grown  fruits  showing  the  curl  symptoms  may  be  found  still  hanging 
on  the  tree,  llie  symptoms  show  on  the  fruits  as  elevated  areas  with 
wrinkled,  uneven  surfaces  and  irregular,  wavy  mai-gins.  The  diseased 
area  is  conspicuously  and  abruptly  elevated  above  the  healthy  surface. 
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Fig.  03.  —  Peach  shoot  showing  the  distorting  effect  on  the  twig  as  weU  as  on  the 
leaves.     (After  Jackson,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest  Kept.  1911-12.) 
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Morphology  and  life  history  of  the  fungus.  The  inyccliuni  invades 
tlie  leaf  p:in>ii('liyina  and  llie  corlical  pnreneliyin.'i  of  IIk^  t\vij<s.  The 
cells  ol  the  hyph.'ie  \;iiy  much  in  len;i;lli,  sh.'ipe  nnd  si/e  in  various  parts 
of  the  host  tissue  nnd  in  the  \;irious  slap;es  of  (le\'elopnienl  (10).  After 
llu>  \(\i;-et;iti\-(>  inyeeliuni  has  developed  extensiv(;ly  in  the  le;if  pnicn- 
eiiynia,  th(>re  arise,  from  (Ik;  hyphac;  jus!  beneath  tin;  uj)per  epidermis, 
branclu^s  which  penetrale  between  the  epidermis  and  the  cutick;  forminj^ 
a  dense  mass  of  hyphae.  From  this  subcuticular  lay(!r  immerous  asci 
arise.     Finally  the  cuticle  is  entirely  lifted  off  and  torn  away,  exposing 


Fig.  64.  —  Exoascus  deformans.     Section  of  peach  leaf  showing  layor  of  asci  on 
the  surface. 

the^^ci  which  stand_perpendicular  to  the  surface  and  form  a  continuous 
layer  over  the  entire  diseased  area  (Fig.  64).  It  is  this  layer  of  exposed 
asci,  after  the  cuticle  has  sloughed  away,  that  gives  the  leaf  its  silvery 
appearance  at  this  stage.  The  asci  are  somewhat  club-shaped,  the  top 
IBemg  broader  than  the  base  and  more  or  less  truncated  (Fig.  64). 
They  average  38  X  1 1  m  in  size.  The  number  of  spores  per  ascus  varies 
from^  to  8,  the  latter  being  the  maximum  and  typical  number.  How- 
ever the  ascospores  may  multiply  by  budding  before  escaping  from  the^ 
ascus  as  well  as  after  escaping.  Ascospores  measure  3-4  /x  in  diameter/ 
When  mature  the  asci  open  by  an  apical  rupture  and  the  spores  escape. 
Overwintering.  —  Previous  to  1900  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the 
perennial  mycelium  in  twigs  was  the  chief  method  of  overwintering. 
Sadebeck  (12)  stated  that  the  mycehum  occurred  in  the  cortex  and 
pith  at  the  tip  of  one-year-old  twigs.  He  claimed  that  this  mycelium 
invaded  the  new  leaves  in  the  spring  and  accounted  for  most  of  the  new 
infections.  Beginning  with  the  work  of  Pierce  (10)  published  in  1900 
evidence  has  accumulated  which  indicates  that  at  least  95  per  cent  of 
the  new  infections  must  arise  from  spores  rather  than  perennial  myce- 
hum.    The  proof  for  this  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  a  dormant  spray 
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will  control  the  disease  almost  perfectly,  which  seems  evidence  enouf^h 
that  not  much  overwintering  could  result  from  joerennial  mycelium  in 
the  twigs.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  available  evidence,  that  the 
spores  produced  on  the  leaves  are  wind  disseminated,  lodge  on  twigs  and 
buds,  and  remain  dormant  in  this  position  until  the  buds  swell  in  the 
spring,  at  which  time  the  spores  germinate  and  infect  the  young  leaves 
and  blossoms  as  they  emerge  from  the  buds. 

Infi'dion.  —  Ecological  factors  undoubtedly  play  an  important  part 
in  determining  the  amount  of  infection  and  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
The  weight  of  evidence  indicates  that  a  cold,  wet  period  coming  after 
the  buds  have  begun  to  open  favors  the  development  of  leaf-curl.  With 
this  disease  it  seems  that  a  period  of  cold  accompanied  by  rain  places  the 
peach  tree  in  a  susceptible  condition  while  at  the  same  time  affording 
conditions  favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  leaf-curl  fungus.  Different 
species  of  fungi  differ  in  their  ability  to  attack  under  varying  conditions. 
In  case  of  some  diseases  the  host  seems  to  be  more  susceptible  under 
conditions  most  favorable  for  host  growth.  In  other  cases  a  host  is 
most  susceptible  under  conditions  unfavorable  for  the  best  growth  of 
the  host.  (See  Chapter  V.)  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the 
peach.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  leaf-curl  is  apt  to  be  more 
severe  in  regions  near  large  bodies  of  water.  Here  the  atmosphere  is 
apt  to  be  both  more  humid  and  cooler  thus  favoring  the  attacks  of  the 
leaf-curl  fungus. 

r  Control.  —  Numerous  experiments  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  have  demonstrated  that  peach  leaf-curl  can 
be  controlled  with  comparative  ease.  One  application  of  spray  made 
at  the  right  time  is  very  effective.  The  spray  can  be  applied  at  any  time 
that  is  most  convenient  during  the  dormant  season  provided  it  is  done 
before  the  buds  swell.  The  last  provision  is  essential  and  should  be 
emphasized.  Infection  may  take  place  as  soon  as  the  bud  scales  loosen, 
therefore  the  spray  must  be  applied  before  that  time.  Any  good  sulfur 
or  copper  spray  is  effective.  Bordeaux  6-6-50  is  recommended  al- 
though it  is  said  that  the  2-2-50  strength  will  control  the  disease. 
Lime-sulfur  is  also  effective  and  if  it  is  needed  for  scale  or  other  dormant 
clean-up  work  it  may  be  substituted  for  bordeaux.  As  a  dormant  spray 
it  may  be  used  at  a  strength  of  1  to  8,  if  necessary,  although  1  to  20  is 
strong  enough  to  control  the  leaf-curl  alone.  Whatever  spray  is  used 
two  things  are  essential.  These  are:  first,  spray  before  the  buds  swell, 
and  second,  cover  every  bud  thoroughly.  Carelessness  in  either  respect 
will  result  in  failure. 
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LABORATORY    STUDY    OF    PEACH    LEAF-CURL 

A.  Symptoms. 

1.  Oil  Icdirs.  —  Exainino  disoasod  I(\'iv('s,  fresh  if  iivailjihle,  othcrwiso  lK)th  dried 
sppciiiUMis  and  Ioav(>s  preserved  in  Ii(|uid.  If  available  observe*  youn^  loavoH  HJKnving 
the  early  slaves  as  well  as  older  staj^es  in  development,  espocially  thoHO  showing  the 
yporulalin^;  sla^(>  of  (he  fnn^us.  Note  color  and  eharaeterisiic  deforniitieH  resnltin^ 
from  the  attacks  of  the  fundus  in  both  early  and  lat(;  stages.  How  do  you  account 
for  the  puckering  and  curling  of  the  leaf?  Note  the  comparative  thickness  of  dis- 
eased and  liealthy  loaves.  How  would  you  explain  the  thickening  of  th(!  leaf? 
Examine  sections  through  diseased  leaves  and  study  the  cell  structure,  (compare 
with  sections  of  normal  leaf.  Compare  number,  shape  and  size  of  cells.  Are  the 
palisade  and  spongy  layers  normal?  Are  there  chloroplasts  in  the  cells  of  the  dis- 
eased leaf  just  as  in  those  of  the  healthy  leaf?  Draw  habit  sketches  of  deformed 
leaves. 

2.  On  twigs.  —  Examine  diseased  shoots.  Does  a  diseased  shoot  elongate  more 
or  less  than  a  healthy  shoot?  Compare  the  diameters  of  normal  and  diseased  twigs 
of  the  same  age.  Do  diseased  shoots  always  grow  as  straight  as  healthy  twigs  re- 
gardless of  length?  Note  that  the  dead,  curled  up  leaves  have  a  tendency  to  cling 
to  the  diseased  twig  long  after  it  is  dead.     Draw  diseased  twigs. 

3.  On  blossoms  and  fruits.  —  If  diseased  flowers  and  fruits  are  available  note  the 
symptoms.  Are  the  flower  parts  deformed  and  thickened  as  the  leaves  are?  Ob- 
serve the  diseased  areas  on  the  surface  of  fruits.  Is  there  a  thickening  correspond- 
ing to  that  in  leaves?  Cut  open  the  fruit.  Are  there  any  internal  symptoms?  If 
specimens  of  plum  pockets,  a  plum  disease  caused  by  a  closely  related  species  of 
Exoascus,  are  available,  compare  with  the  diseased  peaches  and  note  differences 
and  similarities.     Draw  diseased  fruits. 

B.  Morphology  of  the  fungus. 

1.  Examine  sections  of  diseased  leaves  under  the  microscope.  Trj-  to  locate  the 
mycehum  within  the  leaf  tissues.  Find  the  layer  of  asci  on  the  upper  epidermis. 
Is  the  cuticle  still  in  place?  Count  the  spores  in  several  asci.  Draw  a  vertical 
strip  through  the  leaf  section  showing  the  cell  structure  of  the  leaf  and  the  relation 
of  the  fungus  to  the  leaf  tissues.  Take  especial  care  to  show  the  layer  of  asci  in  place. 
Draw  one  or  two  individual  asci  enlarged. 

2.  Look  up  the  question  of  overwintering.  What  are  the  two  possible  ways  in 
which  the  leaf-curl  fungus  may  be  carried  over  from  one  year  to  the  next?  In  view 
of  the  investigations  of  this  disease  during  the  last  25  or  30  j^ears,  which  method  of 
overwintering  seems  to  be  the  chief  one?  When,  where  and  under  what  conditions 
does  infection  occur? 

C.  Field  observations. 

If  season  and  other  conditions  permit,  a  very  profitable  field  study  may  be  made  in 
the  peach  orchard.  Any  or  all  of  the  following  items  may  be  observed,  depending  on 
the  time  of  year  and  other  conditions,  (a)  Deformed  and  dead  shoots  killed  the  pre- 
vious season.  (6)  Dead  leaves  killed  last  season  and  still  clinging  to  the  tree.  These 
will  usually  be  on  the  dead  twigs  mentioned  above,  (c)  First  signs  of  infection  on 
young  lea\T3s  soon  after  they  burst  from  the  bud.  (d)  Watch  development  of  diseased 
leaves  to  maturity  (requires  repeated  trips),  (e)  Observe  results  of  control  measures 
if  any  are  being  practiced  in  the  neighborhood.  (/)  Estimate  percentages  of  diseased 
leaves  on  sprayed  and  unsprayed  trees,     (g)  Look  for  evidences  of  blossom  and  fruit 
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infection,     (/i)  Try  to  estimate  reduction  in  set  of  fruit  and  total  loss  due  to  the 
disease. 

D.   Notes. 

Write  complete  notes  covering  all  points  of  interest  on  this  disease.  Give  par- 
ticular attention  to  symptoms,  life  cycle  and  control. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  original  home  of  the  peach  leaf -curl  fungus? 

2.  What  is  the  present  known  distribution  of  the  disease? 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  damage  caused  by  this  fungus?  WTiat  are  the 
pathological  effects  on  the  host? 

4.  Name  some  other  closely  related  species  of  Exoascus  and  their  hosts. 

5.  Look  up  the  work  of  Pierce  (10)  and  find  out  what  he  contributed  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  disease. 

6.  What  did  Atkinson  (5)  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  the  species  of  Exoascus? 

7.  Describe  the  morphology  of  Exoasc2is  deformans. 

8.  What  are  the  ecological  conditions  conducive  to  severe  outbreaks  of  peach 
leaf-curl? 

9.  What  features  of  the  life  history  of  this  fungus  are  most  closely  related  to  its 
successful  control?  State  the  seasonal  limits  within  which  spraying  for  leaf-curl 
must  be  done  in  order  to  be  effective.     Are  these  time  limits  calendar  dates?     Why? 

10.  In  the  usual  spray  practice  now  recommended  for  this  disease,  is  the  spray 
put  on  before  or  after  the  spores  are  disseminated?  How  does  this  compare  with 
the  practice  for  the  control  of  late-blight  of  potato?  How  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  this  spray  practice  controls  leaf-curl  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  spores  are 
already  on  the  buds  when  the  spray  is  applied? 
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Witches'-Broom  of  Cherry     ^'^^ 
Caused  by  Exoascus  cerasi  (Fckl.)  Sadeb. 

The  peach  leaf-curl  disease,  previously  discussed,  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  widespread  and  prevalent  disease  caused  by  species  of  Exoascus, 
but  there  are  other  diseases  caused  by  different  species  of  this  genus 
which  are  well  known  on  some  of  our  stone-fruit  trees.  The  witches'- 
broom  of  cherry  and  the  pocket  or  bladder  disease  of  plums  are  both 
caused  by  species  of  fungi  belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the  peach 
leaf-curl  fungus. 

Cherry  witches'-broom  is  characterized  by  the  over-production  of 
twigs  on  infected  branches,  giving  rise  to  a  bushy  or  broom-like  growth 
which  is  well  described  by  the  common  name  in  general  use  in  America. 
In  England  other  common  names  have  been  applied  to  the  trouble, 
such  as  thunder-bushes  and  bull-boughs.  The  leaves  growing  on  the 
brooiBS  are  usually  curled  very  similarly  to  peach  leaves  affected  by  the 
curliiisease.  On  cherr\'  leaves  the  fruiting  stage  of  the  fungus  produces 
a  whitish  or  silvery  coat,  just  as  in  peach  leaf-curl,  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  layer  of  asci  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  Some  witches'-brooms  are 
stiff  and  upright,  while  in  other  cases  the  growth  may  be  more  slender 
and  pliable  so  that  the  broom  becomes  pendulous.  Broomed  branches 
produce  few  or  no  blossoms  and  the  leaves  appear  earlier  than  on  the 
healthy  branches  so  that  at  blossoming  time  the  brooms  stand  out  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  tree  (Fig.  65). 

The  mycelium  of  the  fungus  penetrates  the  tissues  of  the  branch  and 
lives  there  perennially  without  killing  the  twig.  The  fungus  stimulates 
the  production  and  growth  of  an  excessive  number  of  buds,  thus  giving 
rise  to  the  supernumerary  twigs  found  in  the  broom.  Since  the  myce- 
lium is  perennial,   when  a  twig  is  once  infected  the  broom  persists 
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indefinitely  unless  it  is  cut  out.  Although  a  crop  of  ascospores  is  pro- 
duced every  year  on  the  diseased  leaves  of  the  broom,  new  infections 
do  not  seem  to  occur  very  frequently,  so  that  as  a  rule  brooms  are  not 
very  abundant.     For  this  reason  the  question  of  control  has  never 


Fig.  65.  —  Witches'-broom  in  a  cherry  tree  at  blossoming  time.  The  blossomless 
broom  in  full  leaf  shows  in  striking  contrast  against  the  white  background  of  the 
remainder  of  the  tree  in  full  blossom. 

received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  usual  control  measure  applied 
consists  of  cutting  out  the  brooms.  Since  the  disease  does  not  assume 
epidemic  proportions  this  expedient  usually  suffices. 
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Plum  Pockets  or  Bladders  ^""^ 
Caused  by  I'Jxoa.scu.'i  pnini  \'\ik\.  and  K.  communis  Sad. 
Several  species  of  Exoascus  which  attack  plums  have  been  described. 
The  typical  eiTect  shows  as  a  hollow,  bladder-like  condition  of  the  green 
fruits.  The  fungus  invades  the  young  ovaries  and  inhibits  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pit,  leaving  a  cavity  surrounded  by  the  spongy  or  leathery 
and  more  or  less  deformed  outer  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit.  Diseased 
fruits  may  become  much  larger  than  normal  ones.  Affected  plums  are 
worthless.  The  fruiting  stage  of  the  fungus  consists  of  a  layer  of  asci 
over  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  resembling  the  fruiting  layer  on  the  surface 
of  curled  peach  leaves. 
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American  Brown-rot       i— * — 
-    Caused  by  Scleroiinia  fruciicola  (Wint.)  Rehm  = 
S.  cinerea  (Bon.)  Schroter  forma  amcricnna  Wormald  = 
*S.  aincricana  (Wormald)  Norton  and  Ezekiel 
This  disease  is  widespread  and  destructive  on  stone  fruits  in  North 
America  and  occasionally  also  attacks  fruits  of  the  pome  type,  particu- 
larly the  apple. 
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^2^    Historical.  —  The   brown-rot   disease  was  frequently   mentioned   in 
American  literature  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  1880  Peck  (19)   described  brown-rot  as  one  of  the  common  fruit 
diseases.     During  that  time,  however,  the  causal  fungus  was  considered 
/  to  be  identical  with  AlmUia  lructige7ia,  a  closely  relate^]  species  which 
had  been  known  in  Europe  for  almost  a  century.     In  1851  a  second 
C^  species,   Monilia  cincrea,   was  described   in   Europe  by  Bonorden  (:^). 
The  distinction  between  these  two  species  of  Monilia  was  not  fully 
established  until  1900  when  Woronin  (38)  demonstrated  that  Monilia 
(^     fnictigena  and  Monilia  cinerea  are  distinct  species.     In  1888  Woronin 
^     demonstrated  that  a  sclerotinia  occurring  on  a  species  of  Vaccinium  is 
the  perfect  stage  of  a  Monilia  occurring  on  that  host.     Following  this 
discovery,  it  was  assumed  by  Schroter  (27)  that  Monilia  fnictigena  and 
Monilia  cinerea  also  are  the  imperfect  stages  of  Sclerotinia,  although  no 
perfect  stages  of  these  fungi  werc  known  at  that  time.     In  1905  Ader- 
hold  and  Ruhland  (1)  discovered  an  ascospore  stage  for  Monilia  fruc- 
tigena,  demonstrated  its  relationship  by  means  of  cultures,  and  estab- 
lished the  name  Sclerotinia  fructigena  for  that  species.     Meanwhile, 
in  1902,  Norton  (16)  had  discovered  an  apothecial  stage  for  the  common 
brown-rot  fungus  in  America  and  demonstrated  its  relationship  with 
the  MoniUa  stage.     Thinking  our  fungus  to  be  the  Monilia  fructigena 
of  Europe  he  named  it  Sclerotinia  fructigena.     Aderhold  and  Ruliland 
did  not  believe  that  the  American  fungus  was  S.  fructigena,  but  con- 
sidered it  to  be  Sclerotinia  (Monilia)  cinerea.     Later,  American  pathol- 
ogists accepted  this  idea  and  for  many  years,  until  quite  recently,  the 
common  American  brown-rot  fungus  was  called  Sclerotinia  cinerea.     In 
1919  Wormald  (34),  while  making  a  study  of  certain  strains  of  S.  cinerea 
in  England,  compared  the  American  fungus  with  his  strains  of  S.  cinerea 
and  concluded  that  the  American  organism  is  a  form  of  *S.  cinerea  not 
occurring  in  Europe  and  named  it  S.  cinerea  forma  americana.     In  1924 
Norton  and   Ezekiel  (18)   affirmed  that  the   American  form  exhibits 
/enough  differences  from  the  European  S.  cinerea  to  warrant  creating  a 
/  distinct  species  and  they  proposed  that  the  common  name,  American 
j  brown-rot,  be  given  to  the  disease  and  that  the  scientific  name  S.  ameri- 
/  cana  be  used  to  designate  the  causal  fungus. 

'  For  a  long  time  the  fact  had  been  overlooked  that  as  early  as  1883 
Winter  (31)  had  published  a  description  of  a  cup  fungus,  found  on  peach 
mummies  in  Pennsylvania,  under  the  name  Ciboria  fnicticola,  which 
name  was  later  changed  by  Saccardo  to  Sclerotinia  fructicola.  Of 
course,  at  that  time  Winter  did  not  suspect  any  connection  between  this 
cup  fungus  and  the  brown-rot  organism.  In  1909  Pollock  (20)  called 
attention  to  Winter's  description  and  stated  that  this  cup  fungus  was 
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pr()l)ably  the  p(M-f(H't  sin^rv  of  our  American  l)r()\vn-rot  fundus.  In  1024 
and  a^ain  in  1027  IvoIhmMs  and  Dunc^ian  (24,  25)  reviewed  the  history  of 
this  dis(\'ise  and  finally  concluded  that  our  fundus  is  distinct  from  any 
lMiro|)ean  species  and  is  undouhtedly  identical  with  the  species  from 
PonnsyKania  desciihed  hy  Winlei,  and  should,  theicfore,  \h\  designated 
Sclcrotinid  fruch'cald  (Wint.)  Kehm. 

During  recent   years  another  fun^;us  of  the  Monilia  tyi)e  has  been  i 
found  in  America,  particularly  in  the  Pacafic;  Coast,  states,  vvhicli  causes    ' 
a  l)lossom-l)lij2;ht  of  fruit  trees  with  but   little  decay  of  ripening  fruit. ^-^ 
This  fungus  is  quite  distinct  from   the  common  Arru^rican  brown-rot 
fungus  and  its  identity  has  occasionod  considerable  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  jilant    pathologists.     Now%   however,   this   Pacific  Coast  Monilia  is^^ 
considered,   by  both   American  and   European  workers,   to  be  closely 
related  to  if  not  identical  with  the  true  Sclerotinia  (Monilia)  cincrea  of^ 
Europe.      In  this  text,  then,  the  term  ''  American  brown-rot  "  will  Be^ 
used  to  designate  the  widespread  American  disease  found  principally  on  | 
fruits  of  the  drupe  type,  and  caused  by  a  fungus  which  has  been  named  \ 
successively  Monilia  frudigena,  Sclerotinia  frudigena,  Sderotinia  cinerea,  I 
Sderotinia  cinerea  forma  americana,  Sclerotinia  americana  and  SderosJ 
tinia  frucficola. 

Geographical  distribution.  —  The  American  brown-rot  disease  as 
designated  above  is  widespread  throughout  most  of  the  fruit-growing 
sections  of  North  America.  Whether  this  species  occurs  in  any  foreign 
country  is  not  at  present  known. 
x.  Hosts.  —  The  stone  fruits,  including  peaches,  plums,  cherries  and 
apricots,  are  all  attacked  by  Sclerotinia  frudicola.  To  a  lesser  degree  the 
pome  fruits  are  also  susceptible.  The  range  of  varietal  susceptibility 
has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined. 

Economic  importance.  —  Under  favorable  conditions  of  high  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  this  disease  is  capable  of  causing  enormous  losses. 
The  peach-growing  states  of  the  South  suffer  the  heaviest  losses  from 
this  disease.  In  1900  the  loss  in  Georgia  was  estimated  at  8500,000  to 
8700,000.  In  1923  the  same  state  lost  5  per  cent  of  the  peach  crop,  or 
279,000  bu.,  according  to  the  Plant  Disease  Reporter  issued  by  the 
Plant  Disease  Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (39). 
During  the  same  year,  South  Carolina  lost  30  per  cent  of  the  crop  or 
280,000  bu.,  and  the  total  loss  for  the  whole  United  States  was  estimated 
at  2.7  per  cent,  or  1,327,000  bu.  In  the  prune-,  cherry-,  and  peach- 
growing  sections  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states  brown-rot  frequently  causes 
great  loss. 

/;    Symptoms.  —  The  disease  develops  on  the  fruits,  blossoms  and  twigs 
and  occasionally  but  not  commonly  on  the  leaves. 
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On  fruits.  —  As  the  name  signifies,  the  disease  manifests  itself  as  a 
brown  rotten  spot  on  tlie  fruit,  starting  at  a  point  and  gradually  enlarg- 
ing until  the  whole  fruit  is  rotted  (Fig.  66).  The  diseased_flesh  is  neither 
extremely  soft  and  watery  nor  dry  and  firm  but  ratKer  a  medium  soft 
rot  with  the  skin  over  the  rotten  spot  remaining  more  or  less  intact 
though  turning  brown  hke  the  flesh.     After  the  fruit  becomes  thoroughly 
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Fig.  66.  —  A  ripening  cluster  of  peaches  attacked  by  brown-rot.  The  fungus 
spreads  from  one  fruit  to  another  when  the  fruits  are  in  contact.  (After  Barss, 
Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Cir.  53.) 

rotten  the  skin  gradually  turns  black  in  color.  If  not  destroyed  the 
rotted  fruit  eventually  shrivels  into  a  mummy  and  the  mycelium  of  the 
fungus  which  permeated  the  rotten  flesh  becomes  a  black,  shrunken, 
dry,  hard  layer  of  resting  fungous  tissue,  pseudoparenchymatous  in 
nature,  known  as  a  sclerotium  (Fig.  69).  This  sclerotium  is  very  resist- 
ant to  decay  and  if  not  destroyed  may  persist  in  the  soil  for  several  years. 
Early  in  the  progress  of  the  rot  in  a  fruit  the  surface  of  the  rotten  area 
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Fig.  67.  —  Several  phases  of  the  brown-rot  disease.  A,  a  chister  of  blighted  blos- 
soms showing  the  ashy  gray  conidiai  growth  of  the  fungus  on  the  dead  blossoms  and 
the  upper  parts  of  the  pedicels.  B,  a  green  prune  artificially  inoculated  showing  a 
small  rotten  spot  around  the  point  of  inoculation.  C,  a  mature  prune  completely 
rotted  but  not  yet  mummified,  covered  with  conidiai  tufts,  D,  a  completely  mummi- 
fied peach  clinging  to  a  twig,  with  its  convoluted  surface  completely  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  conidiophores  and  conidia.  (B  and  D  from  photographs  in  files 
of  the  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 
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may  become  more  or  less  covered  with  small  clumps  of  a  j!;rayish  or  ash- 
colored  mold.  This  growth  represents  the  asexual,  conidial  or  imperfect 
fruiting  stage  of  the  brown-rot  fungus  (see  under  Life  History),  and  is 
one  of  the  chief  signs  or  marks  of  identification  of  the  disease. 

On  blossoms.  —  Blossom-blight  is  sometimes  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  loss  from  the  brown-rot  fungus.  Frequent  showers  or  continuous 
rains  at  blossoming  time  sometimes  induce  a  severe  outbreak  of  blossom- 
blight.  Infection  may  occur  directly  on  the  petals,  in  which  case  brown 
spots  appear  and  these  may  spread  until  the  whole  petal  turns  brown 
and  falls.  Again,  infection  may  occur  on  the  stigma.  In  case  of  stigma 
infection  the  mycelium  usually  spreads  down  the  style  into  the  ovary 

which  of  course  results  in  fruit 
drop  and  a  consequent  reduction 
of  stand.  Not  infreciuently  the 
loss  in  set  of  fruit  from  blossom- 
blight  amounts  to  nearly  100  per 
cent. 

^  On  twigs.  —  The  damage  to 
twigs  and  branches  resulting 
from  attacks  of  the  brown-rot 
fungus  takes  two  forms,  an  out- 
right blighting  or  killing  of  spurs 
and  small  twigs,  agi  the  forma- 
tion of  cankers  on  the  larger  twigs 
and  small  branches.  In  case  of 
blossom-blight  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  mycelium  does  not 
cease  its  spread  when  it  reaches 
the  ovary  but  continues  into  the 
fruit  spur  and  kills  it  (Fig.  68). 
When  spurs  are  blighted  the  my- 
celium sometimes  continues 
spreading  into  the  twig  at  the 
base  of  the  spur  and  may  either 
partially  or  entirely  girdle  it.  In 
the  latter  case  the  twig  is  killed 
beyond  the  girdle,  but  if  only 
Fig.  68.  —  Brown-rot  blossom  and  spur  partially  girdled  a_  canker  is 
blight  on  prunc^     (After  Barss,  Ore.  Agr.    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^-     ^^  ^^^  ^^3^ 

Exp.  Sta.  Cir.  53.)  ^       ,  °       ,       , 

of    the    spur.      The    dead   spur 

eventually  drops  off  but  the  canker  usually  persists  for  a  long  time. 

In  some  cases  a  normal  callus  gradually  heals  the  canker,  but  in  other 
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cases  a  rough,  gnarl(Ml  canker  is  formed  wliich  may  never  heal  properly 
1)U(  persists  indelinilely  as  a  (lis(ifi;iiiin^  knol  or  swelling  on  the  l)ran(;h. 

On  Icdvcs.  —  As  a  lulc  tills  disease  is  of  no  eonseciueiKte  on  the  leave-s. 
Occasionally  when  leaves  come  in  (contact  with  a  rotting  fruit,  or  clustcT 
of  fruits  \\\v  mycelium  may  inva<le  the  leaf  tissue;  and  kill  areas  of  the; 
leaf  or  v\vi\  w  hole  leaves.  Ai)|)areiit ly  spon;  infcHitions  do  not  take  {)lace 
at  random  on  leaxcs  as  they  do  on  fruits  and  blossouis. 

Morphology  and  life  history  of  the  fungus.  —  The  brown-rot  fundus 
develops  an  extensive  mycelium  in  the  invaded  tissues  and  reproduces 
by  two  spore  forms.  A  sclcrotium  is  concerned  in  the  i)roduction  of 
one  of  the  spon^  forms. 


Fig.  69.  —  Apothecia  of  tho  brown-rot  fungus  arising  from  prune  mummies. 
(After  Barss,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Cir.  53.) 

Conidial,  imperfect  or  asexual  stage.  —  Usually  before  the  rot  has 
progressed  very  far  in  the  fruit  a  moldy  growth  appears  on  the  surface 
of  the  rotted  area  in  the  form  of  small,  velvety  clumps  of  fungous  growth 
varying  in  size  from  minute  specks  up  to  one  or  two  millimeters  in  diam- 
eter and  ash-gray  in  color  (Fig.  67,  A,  B,  D).  The  average  size  of  these 
cushions  will  usually  approximate  that  of  an  ordinary  pin  head.  Under 
extremely  favorable  conditions  of  humidity  and  temperature  these 
conidial  cushions  may  coalesce  into  a  more  or  less  continuous  layer  over 
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the  surface  of  the  rotted  area.  A  microscopic  examination  will  disclose 
that  this  moldy  growth  is  composed  of  large  numbers  (jf  branclied  co- 
nidiophores  and  tliat  the  branches  consist  of  chains  of  conidia  (Fig.  71). 
The  conidiospores,  when  mature  and  separated  from  the  conidiophore, 
are  somewhat  oval  in  shape  with  a  papilla-like  protrusion  at  one  end 
which  gives  them  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  lemon  in  shape.     They 


Fig.  70.  —  Brown-rot  apothecia  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  viewed  from  above. 
The  mummies  from  which  they  arise  are  buried  in  the  ground.  (After  Barss,  Ore. 
Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Cir.  53.) 

average  approximately  15  X  10  ju  in  size.  This  conidial  stage  is  produced 
not  only  on  the  fruits  but  also  on  bhghted  blossoms  and  spurs,  and  on 
twigs  and  cankers  killed  by  the  fungus. 

y  The  perfect  or  ascogerious  stage.  —  This  stage  occurs  only  on  fruits 
'''^nder  certain  conditions.  As  was  described  above,  if  a  rotted  fruit  is 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  undisturbed  a  sclerotium  gradually  forms 
from  the  mycelium  as  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  decays,  and  eventually  this 
wrinkled  sclerotium  comes  to  occupy  the  region  immediately  surround- 
ing the  stone  or  pit  and  thus  replaces  the  flesh  which  has  been  destroyed. 
At  about  blossoming  time  the  next  spring,  or  more  often  the  second 
spring  following,  and  in  some  cases  for  several  succeeding  springs,  there 
arise  from  this  sclerotium,  or  mummy,  cup-like  structures  known  as 
apothecia  (Fig.  69).  These  apothecia  are  fleshy  brown  cups  varying  in 
size  from  two  or  three  millimeters  in  diameter  up  to  approximately  two 
centimeters  in  extreme  cases.     These  cups  rest  on  the  ground  but  are 
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COnnoctcd  with  llic  iiniinmy  hy  .slender  stalks  vvlii(;h  vary  in  l(;ngth 
clej)en{lin^  iij)()n  the  (lej)tli  to  wliieli  the  miuniny  is  buried,  l^aeh  cup  is 
lined  with  a  hy  menial  layer  consisting  of  long  slcndcT  asci  each  containing 


Fig.     71.  —  Sclerotinia    fructicola. 
Conidiophores  and  conidia. 

eight  ascospores  (Fig.  72).  The 
asci  are  interspersed  with  sterile 
filaments  called  paraphyses.  A 
single  cup  of  average  size  may 
produce  many  thousands  or  per- 
haps millions  of  ascospores.  The 
asci  average  about  155  X  9  n. 
The  ascospores  are  somewhat 
elliptical  in  shape,  single-celled, 
and  measure  approximately  12  X 
6  M  in  size.  When  mature  and 
under  suitable  weather  condi- 
tions, the  asci  in  the  cup  ex- 
plode in  large  numbers,  thus  ejecting  small  clouds  of  spores  into  the 
air. 


Fig.  72.  —  Sclerotinia  fructicola. 
Section  of  an  apothecium  showing 
the  asci  and  paraphyses  of  the  hy- 
menial  layer  which  lines  the  inside  of 
the  spore-cup. 
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Perpetuation.  —  As  has  been  noted  there  are  two  reproductive  stages 
in  the  Hfe  history  of  the  brown-rot  fungus.  Either  of  these  spore  forms 
may  serve  to  perpetuate  tlie  organism. 

The  sclerotium  from  which  the  ascospore  stage  arises  is  capable  of 
retaining  dormant  hfe  for  several  years  and  producing  apothecia  during 
one  or  more  succeeding  spring  seasons.  Although  brown-rot  nmnmiies 
ordinarily  do  not  often  produce  apothecia  until  the  second  spring,  there 
is  evidence  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  apothecia  are  produced  the  first 
spring,  that  is,  on  munnnies  from  fruit  rotted  the  previous  season.  There 
is  also  evidence  (21)  that  sclerotia  ten  years  old  are  sometimes  capable 
of  producing  apothecia. 

Conidiospores  may  also  initiate  new  infections  in  the  spring.  It  is 
not  likely  that  individual  conidia  survive  the  winter  months  but  the 
mycelium  of  the  fungus  may  live  through  the  dormant  months  in  the 
blighted  blossom  clusters,  spurs,  twigs  and  branch  cankers,  as  well  as 
in  rotted  fruits  which  remain  hanging  on  the  tree  or  even  lying  on  the 
ground.  On  these  lesions  conidiospores  are  sometimes  produced  during 
open  rainy  weather  in  the  winter  or  in  early  spring  and  thus  blossom 
jjjfections  and  early  fruit  infections  may  sometimes  originate  from 
conidia  rather  than  from  ascospores. 

Dissemination.  —  Both  spore  forms  of  the  brown-rot  fungus  are 
apparently  largely  wind  disseminated.  Insects  may  also  play  some  part 
in  disseminating  the  fungus. 

Infection.  —  Infection  may  occur  at  any  time  from  the  blossoming 
period  to  maturity  whenever  extended  periods  of  rainy  weather  occur. 
There  are  two  periods  in  the  development  of  the  fruit,  however,  when 
excessive  infection  is  likely  to  occur,  especially  if  the  weather  conditions 
are  favorable,  namely  at  blossoming  time  and  again  as  the  fruit  ap- 
proaches maturity.  Insects  such  as  the  curculio  often  cause  large  in- 
creases in  brown-rot  by  puncturing  the  skin  of  the  fruit  and  thus  afford- 
ing moist  ports  of  entry  for  the  fungus  regardless  of  the  weather.  Rain 
also  may  cause  more  or  less  splitting  of  nearly  mature  fruits  and  this 
facilitates  invasion  by  the  brown-rot  fungus. 

Control.  —  The  prevention  or  control  of  brown-rot  may  be  discussed 
under  two  general  heads,  namely,  field  control,  and  the  prevention  of 
rot  in  transportation  and  on  the  market.  For  field  control  there  are 
three  chief  means  available:  pruning,  sanitation  and  spraying.  Control 
in  transit  and  on  the  market  involves,  first  of  all,  field  control;  secondly, 
careful  handling;  and  thirdly,  control  of  environmental  factors. 

In  controlling  brown-rot  from  the  production  end  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  both  spore  stages,  since  conidia  may  be  produced  on  old  rotted 
hanging  fruits  and  on  blighted  spurs  and  twigs.     All  these  jhould  be 
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HMnoNcd  (liiiinii  piniiiiiij;  <)j)('i:il  ions  in  so  fai*  ns  pract.icablo.  Proper 
s;inil;iiy  in(';isuic>-  iciiuiic  tli:il  all  diseased  j)ai'(s  l)e  tlcsl  roycd  innncdi- 
atidy  iij)()ii  reinoxal. 

To  |)rev(Mil  t  he  forniatioii  of  (he  peifec.l  or  ascojiicnoiis  sla^c,  rnurnniics 
should  not  he  j)eiinitled  to  ov(M*winler  on  th(^  ground  If  practical  t,h(jy 
should  he  desi  roved  in  some  mannei-.  It  has  l)00ii  shown  that  [blowing 
niunmnes  under  to  a  depth  of  two  oi-  thi'ec  or  more  inch(!S  will  pr(;v(^nt 
the  formation  of  a|)othe('ia.  However  if  the  land  is  plo\V(;d  again  the 
following  year  and  the  niunuuies  ])rought  to  the  surface  again,  apothecia 
may  he  produecnl  from  such  nunnmies. 

Since  the  pruning  and  sanitary  measures  ment  ioned,  even  if  faithfully 
observed,  have  never  })een  known  to  entirely  eliminate  brown-rot,  it 
often  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  spraying  to  save  the  crop.  It  is 
not  possible  to  recommend  a  uniform  spray  program  that  will  apply  to 
all  localities  in  all  seasons.  In  some  regions  where  blossom-  and  spur- 
blight  are  important  factors  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  two  or  three 
sprays  for  the  prevention  of  this  type  of  loss.  In  other  cases  it  may  be 
necessar}'  only  to  protect  the  fruit  from  decay  as  it  approaches  maturity. 
A  full  schedule  for  severe  cases  is  recommended  by  the  Oregon  Experi- 
ment Station  (2)  as  follows: 

1.  Prc-blossom  spray.  —  Bordeaux  4-4-50  (or  lime-sulfur  1  to  50) 
just  before  the  blossoms  open,  when  the  petals  are  showing  white,  to 
protect  against  blossom-blight. 

2.  Petal-fall  spray.  —  Bordeaux  4-4-50,  lime-sulfur  1  to  50,  self- 
boiled  lime-sulfur  8-8-50,  dry-mix  sulfur  and  lime  or  atomic  sulfur,  etc. 
(see  Chapter  VII),  when  petals  are  gone.     For  blossom-blight. 

3.  Shuck-fall  spray.  —  Self-boiled  lime-sulfur,  dry-mix  sulfur  and 
lime,  etc.,  or  sulfur  dust.     Protection  for  young  fruit. 

4.  Summer  sprays.  —  Same  materials  as  in  3.  Use  whenever  danger 
of  brown-rot  is  evident,  to  protect  developing  fruit. 

5.  Pre-harvest  spray.  —  To  protect  ripening  fruit.  Use  same  ma- 
terials as  in  3  and  apply  about  a  month  before  harvest. 

Each  growTr  will  have  to  determine  for  himself  how  many  of  these 
sprays  he  can  profitably  apply.  The  answer  must  be  based  upon  the 
conditions  under  which  he  works  and  his  past  experience.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  protect  only  the  maturing  fruit.  Possibly 
one  application,  number  5  above,  may  be  all  that  is  necessary.  It  all 
depends  upon  circumstances,  and  the  observant  grower  will  soon  learn 
to  judge  as  to  how  many  applications  wn"ll  be  necessary  to  save  his  crop. 
He  must  study  the  situation  intelligently  and  act  according  to  his  best 
judgment,  of  course  using  all  the  reliable  advice  he  can  get  from  any 
source. 
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Transportation  and  market  problems.  —  Stone  fruits  are  largely 
marketed  in  fresh  condition  when  nearly  or  fully  mature.  In  this 
condition  they  are  very  susceptible  to  rots  unless  extreme  care  is  used 
in  handling  them.  If  brown-rot  is  present  in  the  field  before  harvest 
many  fruits  are  likely  to  carry  incipient  infection  when  harvested.  Even 
when  incipient  infection  does  not  exist  spores  may  be  lodged  on  the 
surface  of  fruits  ready  to  cause  infection  under  suitable  conditions. 
Field  control,  then,  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  certain  danger  after 
harvest.  Careful  handling  to  avoid  wounds  is  also  necessary,  since 
bruises  and  broken  skin  facilitate  infection  by  brown-rot  spores.  .High 
temperatures  favor  spore  germination,  infection,  and  also  rapid  develop- 
ment of  rot  after  infection  (20).  New  infections  rarely  occur  at  tem- 
peratures below  50°  F.  The  progress  of  rot  already  present  is  checked 
somewhat  at  this  temperature  but  it  requires  nmch  lower  temperatures 
to  stop  it  entirely.  Loading  before  cooling  and  delay  in  transit  together 
with  faulty  icing  of  the  car  may  cause  great  loss. 

Summary.  —  The  control  measures  for  brown-rot  may  be  summarized 
briefly  as  follows : 
/,     1.    Prune  out  and  burn  hanging  mummies,  blighted  spurs  and  twigs. 

2.  Destroy  or  plow  under  all  rotted  fruit  or  mummies.  Hogs  may 
be  turned  in  to  eat  them. 

3.  Follow  a  suitable  spraying  or  dusting  program. 

'        4.    Handle  fruit  carefully  in  harvesting  and  marketing. 
^       5.   Maintain  low  temperatures  and  good  ventilation  in  storage  or  in 
transit. 

LABORATORY    STUDY   OF   BROWN-ROT 

A.  Symptoms  and  signs. 

1.  On  the  fruits.  —  Examine  specimens  of  peach,  cherry,  plum  or  any  other 
fruits  attacked  by  this  fungus.  Note  color,  consistency  and  extent  of  the  rot  in  the 
flesh,  and  also  the  tufts  of  conidiophores  and  conidia  appearing  on  the  surface  of  the 
rotted  fruits.  Make  a  drawing  to  represent  these  features.  Now  examine  old 
mummified  fruits  which  have  lain  on  the  ground  for  a  year  or  two  (about  18  months). 
Note  the  condition  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit.  What  has  happened  to  it?  Ob- 
serve also  the  cup-like  fruiting  bodies  attached.     Draw  a  mummy  with  attached  cup. 

2.  On  tidgs,  spurs  and  blossoms.  —  Examine  twigs,  spurs  and  blossoms  which 
have  been  attacked  by  the  brown-rot  fungus.  Note  cankers  on  the  twigs,  and  also 
observe  the  spurs  that  have  been  killed  and  the  blossoms  which  have  been  blighted 
by  the  fungus.  Look  for  conidial  tufts  on  the  blighted  spurs  or  other  killed  parts. 
Make  such  sketches  as  will  best  show  the  effect  of  the  disease  on  these  parts  of  the 
tree. 

B.  Morphology  and  life  history  of  the  causal  organism. 

1.  The  vegetative  mycelium.  —  Tease  out  a  small  fragment  of  the  rotten  pulp  of  a 
freshly  decayed  fruit  in  a  drop  of  water,  mount  and  observe  under  the  microscope. 
Find  hyphae  of  the  fungus  among  the  cells  of  the  fruit  and  draw.     If  pure  cultures 
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aro  avaihihlo  it  may  he  riioro  ronvrnirnt  to  inako  mounts  from  IlicKf^  for  Kfudy  of  tho 
vt>jj;('tativo  mycelium. 

2.  Tlir  srlcrotiuni.  lOxamiiio  a  complotclN  mimuiiificd  fruil  that  lias  I;iin  on  the 
ground  for  maii\-  months.  Cut  into  tin*  black  crust  surroundinji;  the  pit  or  stone  and 
note  the  nature  of  tins  structure.  Isxamine  this  material  microscopically.  L'so 
thin  sections  or  tease  out  a  small  fragment  of  it  in  a  drop  of  water  on  a  slide  and  mount. 
What  is  the  microscopic  structure  of  thosclcrotium?  Of  what  doc^s  it  consist,  fungous 
or  host  tissue?     What  is  its  function? 

',].  The  conidial  or  imperfect  stage.  —  Mount  conidiophorcs  and  conidia  for  micro- 
scopic examination.  Note  the  shape  and  inanncr  of  hranching  of  the  conidiophorcs, 
and  also  the  chains  of  com'dia  attached.  Draw.  What  part  does  this  sta^c;  play  in 
the  life  cycle  of  the  fundus? 

4.  The  nscigcrous  or  perfect  stage.  —  Examine  longitudinal  sections  of  the  cup 
(called  apothecium).  Note  the  main  body  of  the  cup  and  the  lininjz;  layer  fhyrne- 
nium)  composed  of  asci  and  sterile  cells  (paraphyses).  Make  a  diagram  of  the  whole 
section  showing  the  different  layers,  especially  the  hymenium.  Now  make  a  large 
scale  drawing  of  a  narrow  section  of  the  hymenium  showing  a  few  asci  and  paraphyses 
much  enlarged.  If  the  prepared  section  is  not  suitable  for  this  drawing,  take  a 
small  fragment  from  the  hymenium  of  a  fresh  cup  or  a  preserved  one,  tease  out  in 
water,  and  make  your  own  temporary  mount.  Find  the  asci  and  draw.  How 
many  ascospores  in  each  ascus?  At  what  season  of  the  year  do  apothecia  appear? 
From  what  do  they  arise?  W^hat  r61e  does  this  stage  play  in  the  life  cycle  of  the 
fungus? 

5.  Perpetuation,  dissemination  and  infection.  —  After  working  out  the  morphology 
of  the  fungus  and  reading  the  discussion  in  the  text  you  should  be  able  to  discuss 
these  important  phases  of  the  life  cycle.  How  does  the  fungus  hibernate?  How  is  it 
disseminated  in  the  various  seasons?  WTiere,  w^hen  and  under  what  conditions 
does  infection  occur?  What  are  the  conditions  favorable  for  blossom  and  spur  blight, 
and  for  fruit  rot? 

C.  Cultural  studies. 

If  facilities  and  time  are  available  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  pure  cultures  and 
inoculations  wnth  this  fungus. 

1.  Review  Chapter  V  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  make  pure  cultures  of  the  fungus. 
Describe  two  ways  in  which  artificial  cultures  may  be  secured. 

2.  After  the  fungus  has  been  secured  in  pure  culture,  various  inoculations  may  be 
made.  The  simplest  and  easiest  inoculation  to  make  is  to  bring  some  susceptible 
fruits  into  the  laboratory  and  keep  them  in  covered  dishes.  Following  directions  in 
Chapter  V,  describe  the  method  or  methods  by  which  the  inoculations  may  be  ac- 
complished. Carry  out  all  the  steps  in  Koch's  postulate.  If  desired  the  more 
difficult  field  inoculations  to  produce  blossom  and  twig  blight  may  be  performed. 
If  it  is  desired  to  secure  the  perfect  stage  from  the  rotted  fruits  what  procedure 
must  be  followed? 

D.  Field  study. 

If  season  and  weather  permit,  make  a  field  study  of  as  many  of  the  following 
features  as  are  available. 

1.  Rotted  fruits  showing  conidia,  either  hanging  on  the  tree  or  lying  on  the  ground. 

2.  Twig  cankers,  blighted  spurs  and  blossoms.  Look  for  conidial  tufts  on  the 
blighted  parts.  Try  to  determine  the  point  at  which  infection  entered  in  any 
particular  case. 
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3.    The  sclerotia  proiluciiig  the  apothecial  stage.     At  what  season  of  the  year  can 
cups  be  found,  if  at  all? 

E.    Notes. 

Write  in  detail  everything  you  have  learned  about  brown-rot  and  its  causal  fungus 
in  any  of  your  studies,  in  laboratory,  in  the  field,  and  from  your  reading. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  What  kinds  of  fruits  are  attacked  by  the  brown-rot  fungus? 

2.  Describe  the  symptoms  on  the  different  parts  of  the  host  such  as  fruit,  blos- 
soms and  twigs. 

3.  Through  what  does  spur  infection  usually  take  place? 

4.  What  is  the  role  of  the  sclerotium  of  the  nmmmified  fruit  in  the  life  cycle  of 
the  brown-rot  fungus? 

5.  During  what  known  age  limits  will  a  sclerotium  produce  apothecia? 

6.  What  are  the  environmental  factors  necessary  for  the  production  of  apothecia? 

7.  Does  any   correlation   exist   between   the   maturing   of   ascospores  and  the 
blossoming  periotl  of  the  host? 

8.  Which  spore  form  is  responsible  for  the  primary  infections?     For  secondary 
infections? 

9.  What  weather  conditions  arc  conducive  to  an  outbreak  of  blossom  blight? 

10.  At  what  stage  of  development  of  the  fruit  is  an  outbreak  of  fruit  rot  most 
likely  to  occur?     What  environmental  conditions  favor  such  an  outbreak? 

11.  How  deep  must  a  mummy  be  buried  in  the  soil  to  prevent  the  production  of 
apothecia? 

12.  What  control  measures  are  applicable  as  far  as  the  ascosporic  stage  is  con- 
cerned? 

13.  What  control  measures  nmst  be  used  to  combat  the  secondary  spread,  by 
means  of  conidia,  to  the  maturing  fruit? 

14.  Discuss  the  problem  of  controlling  brown-rot  on  fruit  marketed  in  a  fresh 
condition.     (See  Chapter  XIII.) 

15.  What  part,  if  any,  do  cankers  play  in  the  overwintering  of  the  fungus? 
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Northwestern  Apple-tree  Anthracnose 
Caused  by  Neofahraea  malicorticis  (Cordley)  Jackson 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  especially  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
this  is  one  of  the  major  diseases  affecting  apple  trees.  It  is  particularly 
serious  as  a  bark  canker  but  also  occurs  as  a  fruit-rot  under  the  proper 
weather  conditions.  Previous  to  1900  the  disease  was  known  locally 
under  various  names,  some  of  which  are  ''  black  spot,"  ''  dead  spot  "  and 
*'  canker."  Since  1900  the  name  ''  apple-tree  anthracnose  "  has  come 
into  general  use.  The  name  ''  northwestern  anthracnose  "  has  more 
recently  been  suggested  for  this  disease  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
confined  to  that  part  of  the  country  and  also  because  the  name  ''  an- 
thracnose "  was  at  one  time  applied  to  bitter-rot,  an  apple  disease  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States. 

History  and  distribution.  —  According  to  Cordley  (2)  the  apple-tree 
anthracnose  had  attracted  considerable  attention  as  a  canker  disease  in 
the  northwest  for  several  years  prior  to  1900.  In  compliance  with 
requests  for  information  on  the  nature  and  control  of  the  disease,  N.  B. 
Pierce  was  detailed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  investi- 
gate the  trouble  (7).  During  1894  and  1895  he  made  a  study  of  the 
disease  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  but  apparently  no  oflScial  report  of 
his  findings  was  ever  published.  By  1899  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
growers  for  information  about  the  disease  led  to  an  investigation  of  the 
trouble  by  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station.  A.  B.  Cordley  undertook 
the  investigation  and  discovered  the  true  cause  of  the  malady  to  be  a 
fungus.  He  published  the  first  oflficial  account  of  the  disease  in  1900  (2). 
He  cultured  the  organism  and  by  means  of  inoculations  on  apple  branches 
estabhshed  its  pathogenicity.     The  fungus  was  named  Gloeosporium 
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malicorticis  by  liiin,  and  the  popular  name  ''apple-tree  anthracnose  " 
was  proposed  for  iIk*  disease.  In  IDOt  Lawreiu^e  (8)  of  the  Western 
^^'ashin^t()^  l-lxperinient  Station  confiiined  ( 'oidley's  findinpjs  and  eon- 
trihiited  considerable  additional  information  on  tlu^  disease,  notably  the 
fact  that  \\\v  fun<«;iis  causes  a  fruit  rot  as  well  as  a  bark  canker.  In  1906 
(ate  (1)  l)(\ii;an  e\lensi\('  field  observations  as  well  as  culfui'al  work  in 
which  he  accpiii-ed  information  on  the  susceptibility  of  apple;  varieties 
and  th(^  host  ran^(^  of  the  fungus.  In  101.'^>  .lackson  (7)  publislied  the 
results  of  his  investigations  begun  in  1909.  His  chief  contribution  was 
the  discov(My  of  the  perfect  stage  of  the  causal  fungus,  a  discomyccte 
which  h(*  named  A'cofabraca  malicorticis  (Cordley)  Jackson. 

The  disease  occurs  throughout  Oregon,  Washington  and  British 
Cohnnbia.  It  also  has  been  reported  from  Northern  California.  It  is 
not  known  to  occur  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  In  its  most 
serious  form  it  is  confined  to  those  parts  of  Oregon,  Washington  and 
British  Columbia  lying  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  fungus 
seems  to  require  the  mild  and  rainy  winter  season  of  this  part  of  the 
country  for  its  development  in  a  serious  form. 

Hosts  and  varietal  susceptibility.  —  This  disease  is  confined  largely 
to  the  apple,  though  it  is  frequently  found  on  the  pear.  What  appears 
to  be  the  same  fungus  has  been  reported  several  times  on  the  quince, 
especially  as  a  fruit  rot,  but  further  careful  work  should  be  done  to 
determine  definitely  whether  this  fungus  attacking  the  quince  is  identical 
with  the  apple  organism.  Lawrence  (8)  reported  finding  similar  cankers 
on  cherry,  plum  and  prune  but  gave  no  definite  proof  that  they  were 
identical.  Both  Lawrence  and  Cate  (1)  inoculated  cherry,  plum  and 
prune  branches  with  the  apple  anthracnose  fungus  and  secured  small 
cankers,  but  no  spores  were  produced  on  these  cankers.  Pierce  inti- 
mated (7)  that  he  had  found  a  native  host  for  the  organism  but  since  he 
did  not  publish  it  no  information  on  that  point  is  available.  The  sources 
of  information  at  present  available  indicate  that  this  particular  disease 
occurs  naturally  on  the  apple  and  pear  and  probably  on  the  quince,  but 
probably  does  not  attack  the  stone  fruits  in  nature.  The  writer  has 
never  seen  any  symptoms  on  the  latter  type  of  fruits  which  could  cer- 
tainly be  attributed  to  the  apple  anthracnose  fungus. 

Few,  if  any,  varieties  of  apples  are  immune  to  this  fungus  but  there 
is  considerable  variation  in  the  susceptibility  of  different  varieties. 
From  his  extensive  field  survey  of  the  disease  Cate  (1)  concluded  that 
the  Baldwin,  Spitzenberg  and  Jonathan  are  the  most  susceptible  varie- 
ties, with  Ben  Davis,  Northern  Spy,  W^inesap  and  Blacktwig  showing 
the  most  resistance,  and  Newtown,  Greening,  Gravenstcin  and  most 
of  the  summer  varieties  ranking  intermediate  in  susceptibility.     The 
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Fig.  73.  —  Anthrarnose  canker  on  apple 
branch.  Note  pustules  in  the  bark  of  the 
canker.  (After  Jackson,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 
Crop  Pest  and  Hort.  Kept.  1911-12.) 


(liitcrent  varieties  are  not  con- 
stiuit  in  tlieir  degree  of  suscep- 
tibility, however,  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions  varieties  wliich 
ordinarily  seem  resistant  may 
become  very  susce[)til)le. 

Symptoms    and    signs.  —  The 
symptoms  consist  of  the  branch 
cankers  and  rotten  spots  on  the 
fruits.     The    first    indication    of 
the  disease  on  the  branches  con- 
sists of  a  small,  roimd,  discolored 
spot  on  the  bark.     This  area  is 
darker   in    color    than    the    sur- 
rounding   healthy    bark    and    is 
more  evident  when  the  bark  is 
wet,  being  scarcely  noticeable  at 
first  on  the  dry  bark.     When  the 
spots  are  one-half  to  one  inch  in 
diameter    a    slight    zonation    is 
sometimes  visible,  showing  as  a 
lighter  spot  in  the  center  with 
one  or  more  light  zones  occurring 
at  intervals  between  the  center 
and  the  margin   of   the   canker. 
In    many    cases,    however,    this 
zonation  is  not  evident.     As  the 
canker  enlarges  it  usually  elon- 
gates parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
branch,  becoming  oval  or  elliptic 
in  shape.     Mature  cankers  are  of 
any  size  from  approximately  an 
inch  up  to  several  inches,  or  in 
exceptional  cases,  a  foot  or  more 
in     length.        Typical     cankers 
usually  range  from  two  or  three 
to  five  or  six  inches  in  length. 
In  some  cases  cankers  girdle  the 
branch  but  more  often  they  are 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  branch 
(Fig.  73) .    The  young  cankers  first 


appear  a  few  weeks  after  the  autumn  rains  begin  so  that  usually  by  mid- 
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Fig.  74.  —  A,  oankor  two  years  after  infection  showing  apothecia  of  the  perfect 
stage  occupying  the  position  of  the  conidial  pustules  of  the  preceding  year.  B, 
apothecia  in  bark,  enlarged  five  diameters.  C,  young  apple  tree  showing  a  canker 
with  the  conidial  fruiting  stage  of  the  fungus,  resulting  from  inoculation  with  a 
culture  from  the  ascosporic  stage.  (After  Jackson,  Ore.  Agr,  Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest 
and  Hort.  Kept.  1911-12.) 
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winter  many  small  cankers  are  in  evidence.  The  fungus  spreads  in  the 
bark  slowly  during  the  winter  but  as  spring  approaches  the  cankers 
enlarge  rapidly  reaching  their  maximum  size  soon  after  the  cambium 
becomes  active  in  the  spring.  During  the  winter  the  cankered  area  is 
smooth  and  neither  sunken  nor  elevated  but  when  the  enlargement  of 
the  canker  ceases  the  dead  area  becomes  sunken  due  to  the  drying  of  the 
dead  bark  and  the  formation  of  a  cidlus  around  the  canker.  Soon  a 
crack  appears  between  the  dead  and  the  live  bark  and  the  canker  thus 


Fig.  75.  —  Anthracnose  rot  on  apple  fruit.     (Photograph  by  Barss,  Ore.  Agr. 
Exp.  Sta.) 


becomes  clearly  marked  in  outline.  As  the  season  progresses  the  fruit- 
ing pustules  of  the  fungus  begin  to  appear.  A  few  acervuli  sometimes 
develop  quite  early  in  the  spring  but  usually  they  are  rather  scarce  on 
the  cankers  until  autumn  approaches.  Sometimes  a  considerable 
number  of  pustules  appear  in  June  and  later  through  the  summer  but 
with  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season  they  break  out  in  abundance  all 
over  the  cankers.     The  acervuli  first  appear  as  tiny  raised  papillae. 
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Lator  the  rpidcM-inis  over  (licsc  elevations  is  iiiplurod  and  tho  waxy, 
croani-colored  cushions  of  eonidiopliorcs  and  coiiidiM  push  through. 
^\'hen  tlie  fruiting  of  ihc  funjj;us  is  at  its  peak  tlie  canker  is  Ihickly  dolled 
witli  tliese  spore  cusliions  wliicli  avera^;e  one-half  lo  one  nullinieter  in 
diauH^ter  and  aris(»  from  a  craler-hke  cleft  in  th(^  epidermis  of  the  hark. 
Later,  when  t  lu^  s|)orulat  inu;  stap;e  is  past,  these  irrep;ular  craters  with  tho 
(lark-col()r(Ml  openinj^s  icmaiii  scattered  densely  over  the  dead  surface; 
as  nnv  of  the  chief  si^ns  by  which  the  identity  of  the  canker  can  l)e  dc^ter- 
mined  in  th(>  held  (Ki^s.  73,  74  A). 

On  the  fi'uit  th(^  disease  first  appears  as  small  circular  rotten  spots. 
The  number  of  tlu^se  spots  varies  from  one  to  many  and  as  they  enlarge 
two  or  more  spots  may  coalesce  to  form  larger  rotten  areas.  Before  the 
spot  ])(H'om(^s  very  large  it  commonly  acquires  a  more  or  less  zonate 
appearance  resembling  in  this  respect  the  condition  sometimes  shown  by 
the  cankers  (Fig.  75).  Sooner  or  later  accrvuli  may  appear  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  fruit  lesion  as  well  as  on  the  cankers.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
the  fruiting  pustules  of  the  fungus  to  occur  in  concentric  zones  over  the 
sui'face  of  the  rotted  area  although  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The 
sui'face  color  of  the  lesion  is  brown  with  sometimes  the  lighter  zones 
mentioned  above.  The  color  of  the  rotted  flesh  is  also  brown  and  its 
texture  is  rather  firm  but  not  dry  nor  tough.  The  rotted  portion  as- 
sumes a  cone  shape  with  the  base  of  the  cone  at  the  surface  of  the  fruit 
and  its  apex  pointing  toward  the  center  of  the  fruit,  as  is  usual  with 
fungous  rots  in  fruits.  The  rotten  spots  enlarge  slowly  since  the  fungus 
does  not  make  a  rapid  growth. 

Economic  importance.  —  The  chief  injury  caused  by  this  disease  is 
due  to  the  canker  phase  although  under  particularly  favorable  condi- 
tions the  fruit-rot  may  be  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  apple- 
growing  sections  where  anthracnose  prevails,  this  disease  is  usually 
considered  to  be  about  equal  to  apple-scab  in  seriousness.  The  prin- 
cipal injury  from  scab,  however,  is  inflicted  directly  upon  the  fruit  and 
is  therefore  strictly  a  matter  of  seasonal  importance  while  the  chief 
damage  from  anthracnose  consists  of  the  more  permanent  damage 
resulting  from  the  cankers  and  is  cumulative  on  the  tree  if  allowed  to  go 
unchecked.  Thus,  even  though  the  direct  loss  from  scab  in  a  bad  year 
might  be  greater  than  from  anthracnose,  in  the  long  run  anthracnose 
may  cause  more  permanent  injury  in  an  orchard  and  thus  permanently 
reduce  the  earning  power  of  the  orchard.  In  neglected  orchards  the 
cankers  may  become  so  numerous  as  to  cover  most  of  the  branches, 
rendering  them  very  rough  and  irregular  in  shape  and  even  completely 
girdling  many  of  them.  Even  where  girdling  does  not  occur  to  any 
extent  the  area  of  dead  bark  resulting  in  the  aggregate  from  a  large 
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number  of  small  cankers  may  be  such  as  to  materially  weaken  the  tree 
and  thus  greatly  rechice  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
produced.  During  seasons  when  enough  rain  falls  before  harvest  to 
bring  about  infection,  if  the  fruit  is  not  protected  by  a  covering  of  spray, 
serious  loss  from  rot  may  occur  in  storage,  especially  in  common  storage 
where  the  temperature  is  not  low  enough  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
fungus. 

Morphology  and  life  cycle  of  the  fungus.  —  The  fungus  has  two  spore 
stages,  the  conidial  or  imperfect  stage,  and  the  perfect  or  ascogenous 
stage.     The  former  is  the  common  reproductive  spore  form  while  the 
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Fig.  76.  —  Section  of  mature  acerviilus  of  the  apple  anthracnose  fungus, 
right,  conidiophore  and  eonidia  enlarged. 


At 


perfect  stage  occurs  less  frequently.  The  conidial  pustules  (acervuli), 
as  indicated  above,  mature  mostly  in  the  fall  about  a  year  after  infection 
occurs.  A  section  through  an  acervulus  (Fig.  76)  shows  a  cushion  of 
fungous  tissue  over  the  surface  of  which  is  a  dense  compact  growth  of 
conidiophores  bearing  eonidia.  The  conidiophores  are  slender  and 
considerably  branched  (Fig.  76),  and  the  eonidia  are  borne  singly  on  the 
apex  of  each  branch.  The  conidiospores  are  curved,  hyaline,  single- 
celled,  and  somewhat  guttulate  (Fig.  76).  They  average  about  6  X  24  ^ 
in  size.  The  degree  of  curvature  varies  from  almost  straight  to  the 
typical  allantoid,  or  sausage  shape. 

The  perfect  stage  consists  of  an  apothecium  which  develops  on  two- 
year-old  cankers.  This  ascocarp  arises  in  the  old  conidial  stroma  under 
the  old  cushion  of  conidiophores  and  pushes  up  through  this  conidial 
layer  which  is  pushed  aside  and  sloughs  off  (Fig.  77).     The  apothecia 
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Fig.  77.  —  Photomicrograph  showing  the  development  of  the  apothecium  of 
Neofahraea  malicorticis  in  the  old  acervulus  of  the  conidial  stage.  (After  Jackson, 
Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest  and  Hort.  Kept.  1911-12.) 


Fig.  78.  —  Section  of  mature  apothecium  of  Neofahraea  malicorticis.  At  right, 
ascospore,  ascus  and  paraphysis  enlarged.  Ascospore  becomes  four-celled  at  ma- 
turity. 


are  rather  waxy  in  consistency,  light-brown  in  color,  and  measure  one- 
half  to  one  millimeter  in  diameter.  The  asci  (Fig.  78)  are  club-shaped 
and  measure  90  to  100  by  10.5  to  13  m-     The  ascospores  are  hyaline, 
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elliptical,  slightly  tlattt'iu'd  on  one  side,  one-celled,  becoming  two-  to 
four-celled  upon  germination,  and  measure  16  to  19  by  5  to  7  /i. 

The  fungus  is  perpetuated  as  vegetative  mycelium  in  the  bark  of 
cankers,  persisting  for  two  or  three  or  more  years.  Conidia  an;  pro- 
duced in  greatest  abundance  on  one-year-old  cankers  but  may  be  pro- 
duced on  the  dead  bark  of  cankers  two  or  more  years  old.  Ascospores 
are  produced  on  two-year-old  cankers.  It  should  be  noted  that  Ixjth 
conidia  and  ascospores,  when  the  latter  occur  at  all,  are  mature  and  dis- 
seminated mostly  immediately  after  the  rainy  season  begins,  usually  in 
October  or  November.  Dissemination  is  effected  principally  by  rain 
and  wind  so  far  as  known.  Infection  occurs  during  several  weeks 
following  the  opening  of  the  rainy  season.  Infection  apparently  takes 
place  in  the  absence  of  wH)unds  since  most  cankers  occur  on  the  smooth 
bark  between  nodes  where  there  is  no  indication  of  wounds.  Possibly 
lenticels  offer  a  point  of  access  but  this  question  has  not  been  investi- 
gated thoroughly.  This  fungus  is  apparently  a  low  temperature  or- 
ganism. Cordley  (2)  states  that  the  spores  germinated  readily  at  72°  F. 
but  at  84°  F.  no  germination  occurs.  The  minimum  temperature  for 
spore  germination  is  not  known  but  evidently  it  is  quite  low  since  infec- 
tion occurs  in  rainy  weather  during  November  and  December  when 
the  mean  temperature  in  the  Willamette  valley  is  about  40°  to  45°  F. 
In  the  light  of  these  temperature  data  it  is  doubtful  if  extensive  infection 
would  occur  in  mid-sunnner  even  if  spores  were  present  and  sufficient 
precipitation  occurred.  In  addition  to  these  limitations  it  was  noted 
above  that  the  increase  in  size  of  cankers  is  inhibited  as  soon  as  the 
cambium  becomes  active  in  the  spring.  Even  if  infection  should  occur 
during  the  growing  season,  the  spread  of  the  fungus  in  the  bark  would 
no  doubt  be  inhibited  by  the  formation  of  a  layer  of  wound  cork  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  point  of  infection  and  thus  no  noticeable  canker 
would  appear.  At  any  rate  infection  and  the  growth  of  cankers  are 
apparently  confined  to  the  dormant  period  of  the  tree  whatever  may  be 
the  factors  concerned  in  limiting  the  activity  of  the  fungus  to  this 
season. 

Control.  —  The  measures  which  can  be  applied  in  controlling  this 
disease  are  just  two:  (a)  eradication  of  cankers  and  (6)  the  use  of  pro- 
tective fungicides.  The  former  measure  is  of  practical  use  only  on  small 
trees  and  where  relatively  few  cankers  occur.  Small  canker-bearing 
twigs  can  be  cut  out  completely  and  cankers  occurring  on  larger  limbs 
can  be  removed  by  shaving  off  the  dead  bark.  But  by  far  the  most 
practical  method  available  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  the  use  of  fungi- 
cides. The  most  effective  spray  material  thus  far  found  is  bordeaux 
mixture.     It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  a  thorough  spraying 
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with  hordcaux,  concimh^  cvci'v  bil  of  hark  on  the  dec,  will  alinosi  coin- 
pl(^t(»ly  prevent  any  new  infections  j)i()vi(le(l  (lie  spray  is  put  on  Ix'fon^ 
the  rainy  season  he«!;ins.  This  i)i-o\ision  is  vital  and  must  he  followed 
or  failui'e  will  ensue.  The  most  im|)oi'lant  pi'ohlem  now  Ixifon;  growers 
and  pathologists  is  the  (juestion  as  to  the  most  of'fectivo  as  well  as  most, 
appropriate  tinu*  at  wiiieli  the  spray  can  b(^  applied.  Must  the  si)rayinK 
be  donc^  inun(Mliately  pn^'edinji;  tlu*  l)efz;inning  of  the  fall  rains  or  (;an  if/ 
be  done  some  weeks  or  even  months  before  the  opening  of  thc^  rainy 
season?  This  is  a  vital  (juestion  since  it  is  not  desirable  to  spray  just 
before^  harvest  on  account  of  the  objectionable  deposit  left  on  the;  fruit. 
In  formiM-  years  it  was  customary  to  advise  spraying  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
was  harvested.  In  practice  it  was  found  that  in  some  seasons  the  rains 
came  so  early  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  spray  on  in  time  to  bo 
effective,  if  not  applied  until  after  harvest.  Experiments  were  then 
begun  to  determine  how  long  a  good  coating  of  bordeaux  would  stick  on 
the  bark  and  prevent  anthracnose  infections  when  the  rainy  season 
began.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  properly  applied  bordeaux  spray  put 
on  at  any  time  during  the  summer  or  even  in  the  early  spring  will  remain 
on  the  tree  and  be  effective  against  anthracnose  the  following  autumn. 
The  only  question  remaining,  then,  is  one  of  convenience.  Probably 
the  most  convenient  and  economical  way  to  handle  the  situation  is  to 
apply  the  bordeaux  as  one  of  the  scab  sprays  or  with  one  of  the  codling 
moth  applications.  To  avoid  the  objectionable  deposit  on  the  fruit  this 
should  be  done  not  later  than  the  July  spray  and  probably  one  of  the 
earlier  applications  would  be  better. 

The  above  discussion  of  control  measures  applies  to  the  canker  phase 
of  the  disease.  It  is  self-evident  that  if  the  disease  is  controlled  in  this 
respect  there  will  be  no  fruit-rot  problem.  However,  if  an  orchard  is 
severely  infested  with  the  disease  there  is  likely  to  be  some  fruit-rot  in 
those  seasons  when  considerable  rain  falls  before  harvest.  The  logical 
inference,  of  course,  is  that  a  vigorous  control  program  applied  to  the 
canker  phase  will  eliminate  all  danger  from  fruit-rot.  The  summer 
application  to  prevent  canker  will  no  doubt  protect  the  fruit  against  rot 
to  a  certain  extent  \vhen  spores  are  present  and  rains  fall  before  harvest. 
Where  opportunity  for  fruit  infection  occurs  before  harvest  about  the 
only  practical  recourse  is  cold  storage,  with  temperatures  low  enough  to 
hold  the  development  of  the  fungus  in  check. 

LABORATORY    STUDY    OF   APPLE   ANTHRACNOSE 
A.    Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  this  disease  appear  in  the  form  of  both  branch 
cankers  and  a  rot  of  the  fruits. 

1.    On  branches.  —  Examine  branches  showing  lesions  in  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment.    Specimens  collected  in  late  winter  or  early  spring  will  show  the  incipient 
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cankers.  Note  the  shape,  size  and  color  of  these  young  cankers.  Is  the  surface  of 
the  dead  bark  smooth  or  rough,  raised  or  sunken?  Examine  one-year-old  cankers. 
How  do  they  differ  in  appearance  from  the  younger  cankers?  Observe  esfjecially  the 
margin  of  the  canker  and  the  surface  of  the  dead  bark.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
markings  over  the  surface  of  the  dead  area?  Examine  two-year-old  cankers.  How 
do  the\'  differ  from  the  one-year-old  or  younger  cankers?  Make  drawings  to  illus- 
trate all  canker  symptoms. 

2.  On  fruits.  —  Examine  fruits  rotted  by  the  anthracnose  fungus.  Note  the  color 
and  texture  of  the  rotted  flesh  and  also  the  tendency  toward  color  zonation  on  the 
skin  of  the  rotten  spot.  Are  there  any  fruiting  bodies  of  the  fungus  present?  Note 
the  size,  color,  structure,  and  distribution  of  these  pustules.     Draw. 

B.  The  causal  fungus.  —  If  material  is  available  study  both  the  conidial  and 
perfect  stages  of  the  fungus. 

1.  Conidial  stage.  — The  acervuli  occur  on  the  one-year-old  cankers  and  on  the 
rotten  fruit.  Examine  pustules  with  dissecting  microscope  or  hand  lens.  Note 
the  manner  in  which  the  outer  bark  is  ruptured  and  the  conidial  cushion  protruding 
from  the  pustule.  This  will  show  better  on  bark  that  has  been  kept  moist  for  a  while 
before  the  study  begins.  Examine  prepared  sections  of  acervuli  with  the  micro- 
scope. Note  the  conidiophores  and  conidia.  ^\^lat  is  the  characteristic  shape  of 
the  conidiospores?  Draw  sectional  view  of  one  acervulus  in  detail.  Draw  individual 
conidiospores  much  enlarged. 

2.  Perfect  Stage.  —  Where  should  one  expect  to  find  the  perfect  stage?  (See 
text.)  Does  it  occur  as  abundantly  as  the  conidial  stage?  Examine  with  a  lens 
the  apothecia  in  place  on  the  canker.  Compare  in  general  appearance  with  the 
acervuli.  Examine  sections  of  apothecia  under  the  microscope  and  draw  a  sectional 
view  of  one  apothecium.  Draw  a  single  ascus  and  contained  ascospores  much  en- 
larged. 

3.  Perpetuation,  dissemination  and  infection.  —  Look  up  the  life  history  of  this 
fungus  in  the  text.  In  what  form  and  where  is  it  perpetuated  from  year  to  year? 
At  what  season  of  the  year  is  the  main  crop  of  spores  matured  and  disseminated? 
Does  this  apply  to  both  conidiospores  and  ascospores?  When,  where  and  under 
what  circumstances  does  infection  occur?  Discuss  the  preceding  question  for  both 
canker  and  fruit  rot. 

4.  Cultures.  —  This  fungus  is  readily  isolated  and  grown  in  pure  culture.  Iso- 
lations can  be  made  easily  from  both  cankers  and  rotted  fruts  by  the  tissue  culture 
method  described  in  Chapter  IV.  If  facilities  and  time  are  available,  make  cultures 
and  try  some  inoculation  experiments  on  both  branches  and  fruits. 

C.  Notes.  —  Write  a  complete  account  of  this  disease  following  the  outline  on 
page  152.  Give  particular  attention  to  the  life  history,  especially  to  the  time  of 
infection  as  related  to  control  measures. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  known  geographic  distribution  of  the  north  western  apple-tree 
anthracnose  disease? 

2.  State  the  characters  which  serve  to  distinguish  the  cankers  of  this  disease 
from  all  other  canker  diseases  occurring  on  apple  trees. 

3.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  the  fruit-rot  caused  by  this  fungus. 

4.  Describe  the  two  fruiting  stages  of  the  anthracnose  fungus. 

5.  How  is  the  fungus  perpetuated  from  year  to  year? 

6.  During  what  season  of  the  year  is  the  fungus  most  active? 
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7.  At   wli.il  season  of  the  year  docs  each  lyix'  ol  .spoic;  pr(j(liic(!(l  by  tlic  untliruc- 
iios(>  fundus  mature'.'      hi  each  ease  how  long  is  iluH  after  infoction  occurs? 

8.  Is  tliere  any  correlal  ioii  Ix-twceii   the  time  of  s|)ore  maturity  and  the  season 
at  which  inflection  occurs? 

9.  Based  u|)on  the  nature  of  the  (h'soaso  and  the  hfe  history  of  the  fundus,  what 
two  control  uicaHurcs  arc  apphcahle  to  this  (hscasc;? 

10.  W'liat  feature  of  th(>  hfe  history  determines  tlie  time  for  appKin^  t,h(i  Hi)ray 
to  |)revent  canker  infection.' 

1  1.  \\'hat  practical  considerations  in  jjjrowint:;  the  apph^  crof)  enter  into  the  spray 
proj;iam  lor  this  (hsc^ase? 

12.  Discuss  tlie  necessity  for  and  the  application  of  control  measures  for  tlie  fruit- 
rot  phase  of  this  disease. 
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The  Powdery  Mildews 

Caused  by  fungi  of  the  family  Erysiphaceae 

The  term  ''  powdery  mildews  "  is  applied  to  a  very  large  group  of 
diseases  caused  by  fungi  belonging  to  the  family  Erysiphaceae.  The 
powdery  mildews  as  a  whole  are  widely  distributed  over  the  world  and 
their  range  of  hosts  includes  a  very  large  number  of  famihes  and  species 
of  plants.  Among  the  plants  which  are  subject  to  attack  by  one  species 
or  another  of  the  powdery  mildew  fungi  are  the  common  fruits,  such  as 
apple,  peach,  cherry,  grape,  gooseberry,  strawberry  and  the  bramble 
fruits;  many  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  including  roses,  lilacs,  peas, 
cucurbits  and  a  large  number  of  weeds;  broad-leaved  forest  trees  such 
as  the  oak,  maple,  dogwood,  willow  and  alder;  and  many  members  of 
the  grass  family  including  the  cereals  and  numerous  wild  grasses. 
The  economic  importance  of  the  powdery  mildews  is  very  great  in  the 
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aggregate.  In  some  cases  the  damage  done  by  them  is  very  sUght  and 
may  be  entirely  negligil)le,  while  in  other  cases  severe  attacks  may  result 
in  serious  or  even  total  loss  of  certain  crops.  On  some  varieties  of 
grapes,  gooseberries  and  roses,  for  example,  serious  infestation  by  pow- 
dery mildews  is  common  and  disastrous.  In  many  cases  the  injury  is 
incidental  to  the  lowering  of  photosynthetic  efficiency  of  the  mildewed 
foliage  and  while  no  crop  failure  may  result  there  undoubtedly  is  more 
or  less  reduction  in  yield  which  is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately. 

Symptoms   and    signs.  —  The    powdery    mildews   are    characterized 
chiefly  by  the  presence  of  the  causal  fungus,  in  both  its  vegetative  and 


Fig.  79.  —  Powdery  mildew  {Undnula  salicis)  on  willow  leaves. 

reproductive  stages,  on  the  surface  of  llu^  host  ])l:int,  although  in  some 
cases  marked  structural  changes  are  wrought  in  the  parasitized  tissues. 
The  superficial  nature  of  the  mycelium  is  a  striking  characteristic  of 
this  family  of  fungi.  In  all  of  the  powdery  mildews,  with  one  exception, 
the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  grows  entirely  on  the  surface  of  the  host, 
sending  only  short  haustoria  into  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  infested 
plant.  This  occurrence  of  superficial  mycelium  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics which  distinguish  the  powdery  mildews  from  the  downy  mildews, 
the  mycehum  in  the  latter  being  entirely  imbedded  in  the  host  tissue. 
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During  \\\v  (»arly  dcvclopmcnl  of  I  lie  jxjwdciy  mildew  diseases  the 
invaded  surfaces  ta]<rT)n  a  wliitisli  oi-  ^rayisli  appearance  due  to  tlic;  mat 
of  mvcelijinn  covering  the  surface  (I'^ig.  70).  This  whitish  surface  also 
acciuiros  a  powdery  ai)pcaranc(^,  ahnost  as  if  (histcd  with  a  coarse  white 


Fig.  80.  —  Powdery  mildew  (Sphacrothcca  mors-uvac)  on  gooseberries. 

powder.  This  condition  is  due  to  the  production  of  immense  numbers 
of  the  asexual  or  in)perfect  fruiting  structures.  In  certain  cases  the 
myceUum^  after  a  time,  changes  to  a  dark  brown  color  so  that  the  char- 
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acteristic  white  appearance  is  lost.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  mycelial 
growth  remains  light  in  color  to  the  end  of  the  season.  The  powdery 
or  mealy  appearance  disappears  to  a  great  extent  as  the  end  of  the 
growing  season  approaches  and  the  mildewed  surface  becomes  thickly 
dotted  with  gmall  black  specks,  which  are  the  perfecj:-stage  reproductive 
bodies  of  the  fungus.  These  fruiting  bodies  are  barely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  but  are  more  conspicuous  when  viewed  with  a  hand  lens 
(Fig.  79). 

In  addition  to  these  superficial  signs  of  the  disease  consisting  of  the 
various  structures  of  the  fungus  itself,  there  are  frequently  exhibited  strik- 
ing symptoms  in  the  form  of  a  decided  stunting  or  deforming  of  affected 
parts.  Sometimes  actual  necrosis  may  result.  Symptoms  of  this  sort 
are  found  in  the  casQ^  of  the  apple  powdery  mildew  where  the  growing 
shoots  may  be  greatly  stunted,  the  leaves  dwarfed,  and  even  the  death 
of  the  whole  shoot  sometimes  results.  In  the  case  of  the  grape  powdery 
mildew  the  fruits  may  be  deformed,  cracked,  russeted  and  stunted  in  size. 
The  powdery  mildew  of  roses  many  times  blights  the  blossoms  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  them  worthless  for  ornamental  purposes.  Badly 
mildewed  leaves  of  any  plant  are  apt  to  turn  yellow  and  drop. 
p  Morphology  of  the  fungus.  —  There  are  half  a  dozen  important  genera 
and  numerous  species  of  the  powdery  mildew  fungi  but  in  general  the 
morphology  and  life  history  of  all  of  them  are  much  the  same  with  only 
minor  differences.  A  general  discussion  of  these  features  will  be  given 
here  and  special  cases,  especially  in  the  details  of  the  life  history,  will  be 
taken  up  under  the  particular  mildew  diseases  discussed  in  succeeding 
pages. 

The  vegetative  mycelium  of  these  fungi  is  superficial  in  all  cases 
exQept  the  mildew  of  the  hazel  and  certain  other  trees,  caused  by  Phijl- 
lactinia  corylea  (Fig.  82  D).  In  the  latter  case  hyphae  really  penetrate 
the  leaf  tissue  beneath  the  epidermis.  In  all  other  known  cases  the 
.  mycelium  grows  oyer,  and  is  closely  appressed  to,  the  epidermal  surface, 
but  only  haustoria  penetrate  the  epidermal  cells  and  these  never  extend 
beneath  the  epidermis.  The  fact  that  the  mycelium  is  superficial  in 
this  way  has  a  bearing  on  the  control  of  powdery  mildew  diseases. 

Conidial  stage.  —  In  the  powdery  mildews  the  asexual  or  imperfect 
reproductive  stage  consists  of  conidiophores  and  conidia.  The  conidio- 
phores  are  short  branches  which  arise  from  the  hyphae  on  the  surface 
of  the  host.  These  branches  stand  erect,  that  is,  more  or  less  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  on  which  the  fungus  is  growing.  The  conidio- 
phores themselves  never  branch.  x\s  the  conidiophore  grows  up  cross 
walls  cut  off  cells  at  the  apical  end.  The  end  cell  breaks  off  as  it  matures 
and  becomes  a  conidiospore,  oblong  in  shape  with  somewhat  rounded 
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eiuls,  and  varying  in  size  w  ii  li  t  lie  sjjccics,  sonic  bcin^  as  lar^c  as  25  )>()  X 
15-17 /i,  while*  oIIhms  mic  inucli  siii;ill(r,  cxcn  down  to  4-5  X  2.5-3  n.  In 
some  cases  a  nuinhci"  of  cnjss  walls  form  in  llic  coiiidioplioic  ;ind  a  chain 


Fig.  81.  —  Powdery  mildew  (Sphaerotheca  pannosa)  on  peach  fruits, 
son,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest  and  Hort.  Rept.  1011-12.) 


(After  Jack- 


of  spores  several  cells  long  is^roduced  before  any  of^them  separate 
(Fig.  82^).  ~ 

jp  Perfect  stage.  —  This  stage  originates  in  a  sexual  process.  As  the 
fungus  approaches  maturity  sex  organs,  oogonia,  and  antheridia 
appear  on  the  mycelium.  Sexual  fusions  occur  and  as  a  result  peri- 
thecia  containing,  a sci  are  produced.  These  are  the  minute  black  bodies 
observed  on  the  mildewed  surfaces  of  plants.  They  are  provided  with 
appendages  of  various  sorts.  The  perithecia  vary  in  size  in  the  different 
species  and  genera  and  even  wdthin  the  same  species.  The  smaller  ones 
measure  about  50  or  60  fx  in  diameter  w^hile  some  of  the  larger  ones  run 
well  over  200  n  in  diameter.  The  number  of  asci  in  a  perithecium  as 
well  as  the  number  of  spores  in  an  ascus  is  variable.  The  number  of 
ascT'and"  the  character  of  the  appendages  vary  with  the  different  genera 
of  the  powdery  mildew  family.  There  are  sJ2LConimon  genera  of  the 
Erysiphaceae  and  in  two  of  these  genera  there  is  a  single  ascus  in  each 
perithecium  while  in  the  other  four  genera  each  perithecium  contains 
more  than  one  ascus.  There  are  four  different  types  of  appendages 
found  in  the  six  genera.  All  of  these  features  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  82, 
and  combinations  of  these  characters  are  used  in  the  following  key 
which  is  useful  in  determining  the  genus  to  which  any  particular  powdery 
mildew^  fungus  belongs. 
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Fig.  82.  —  Fruiting  stages  of  various  genera  of  powdery  mildew  fungi.  A,  peri- 
thecium  of  M icrosphcera  from  lilac  leaf;  B,  perithecium  of  Spharothcca  from  goose- 
berry; C,  perithecium  of  Uncinula  from  willow;  D,  perithecium  of  Phyllactinia 
from  dogwood;  E,  conidial  stage  of  a  i)owdery  mildew  fungus  growing  on  red  clover. 

A .  Perithecial  appendap;cs  hooked  or  coiled  at  the  apex .  1 .  Uncinula 

B.  Perithecial  appendages  rigid,  spike-like,  with  a  bulbous  base. 

2.      Phyllactinia 

C.  Perithecial  appendages  dichotomously  branched  at  the  tip. 

1.  Perithecium  containing  a  single  ascus 3.     Podosphaera 

2.  Perithecium  containing  several  asci 4.    Microsphaera 

D.  Perithecial  appendages  similar  to  the  mycelium,  simple  or  irregu- 

larly branched. 

1.  Perithecium  containing  a  single  ascus 5.     Sphaerotheca 

2.  Perithecium  containing  several  asci 6.  Erysiphe 

Life  cycle.  —  The  conidia  serve  as  a  rapid  means  of  dissemination 
during  the  summer  or  growing  season.  They  are  disseminated  largely 
if  not  entirely  by  the  wind.  Wintering  over  is  effected  in  most  cases 
by  the  ascospores  in  the  perithecia.  These  bodies  afford  a  maximum  of 
protection  for  the  ascospores  which  are  discharged  only  upon  the  break- 
ing or  disintegration  of  perithecia  in  the  spring.     Apparently  in  some 
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casi's  (lie  niycclmiu  overwinters  in  llie  form  of  dense  fells  or  tufts  on 
(lonnnnt  t\vi«is  or  buds  of  the  host  pl.-int  (l''i^.  SI;.  'I'liis  sccuns  to  be 
t  I'Ue  in  tlie  cMse  of  tlie  j)o\\(leiy  mildews  of  apples,  I'oses,  peac^hos,  goosc- 
l)(>rries  and  j)()ssil)ly  others.  In  such  eases  (lie  myeelium  ;ipj)arenlly  lies 
dormant  durin^j:  the  vvintei-  and  resumes  act  i\'e  \'e<;('lat  i\'e  ^i-owt  h  a^aiji 
the  n(\\t  spring-,  spreading;  over  new  leaves  and  shoots  and  soon  produ- 
cing a  erop  of  conidiospores  which  t  hen  account  for  wides[)read  dissemina- 
tion of  the  fungus  during  the  rcnuiinder  of  tlie  season. 


Powdery  Mildew  of  the  Apple 
Caused  by  Podosphaera  leucotricha  (E.  &  E.)  Salrn 

The  powdery  mildew  of  the  apple  is  widely  distributed  over  the  world. 
It  is  known  to  occur  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  in  Japan,  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  and  is  well  established  in  North  America 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  the  United  States  it 
has  long  becMi  recognized  as  a  nursery  disease  in  the  older  sections  of  the 
country,  being  considered  of  little  importance  in  the  orchard.  In  the 
Pacific  Coast  states,  however,  the  disease  has  been  recognized  as  a  seri- 
ous orchard  trouble,  especially  in  certain  irrigated  districts  where  a 
large  apple-growing  industry  has  sprung  up  in  recent  years.  No  esti- 
mate of  the  losses  incurred  from  this  disease  is  possible  but  it  undoubtedly 
is  of  considerable  economic  importance.  In  the  nursery  the  damage 
consists  oMn jury  to  the  leaves  and  shoots.  In  the  far  West  similar 
injury  occurs  in  the  orchard  and  furthermore  the  disease  frequently 
disfigures  the  fruits.  It  is  said  that  the  disease  seldom  occurs  on  fruit 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  severe  cases  the  injury  to  the  foliage 
is  so  great  as  seriously  to  devitalize  the  trees,  thus  causing  a  fruit  failure 
the  next  year.  In  addition  to  the  apple  this  fungus  may  also  attack  the 
pear,  quince,  plum,  cherry,  hawthorn  and  serviceberry,  but  it  is  of  most 
importance  on  the  apple.  Among  apple  varieties  those  most  susceptible 
to  the  mildew  fungus  include  the  Gravenstein,  Spitzenberg,  Jonathan, 
Yellow  Newtown,  Grimes  and  Rome  Beauty.  Some  of  the  less  sus- 
ceptible varieties  include  the  Winesap,  AVhite  Pearmain,  Red  Astrachan 
and  Rhode  Island  Greening,  but  no  variety  is  completely  immune. 

Symptoms.  —  The  white  powdery  growth,  typical  of  the  powdery 
mildews  in  general,  occurs  on  apple  foliage  affected  with  this  disease. 
A  striking  characteristic,  especially  as  it  occurs  in  the  orchards  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  states,  is  the  large  number  of  mildewed  shoots  which  are 
greatly  stunted  in  growth,   the  internodes  being  shortened  and  the 
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leaves  dwarfed  and  rolled  (Fig.  83).  During  the  dormant  season  when 
the  leaves  are  off,  many  of  these  shoots  can  be  found  on  the  tree,  still 
covered  with  whitish  mycelial  felts  of  the  causal  organism  (Fig.  84). 


Fig.  83.  — Apple  shoots  affected  with  powdery  mildew  {Podosphaera  leucotricha) . 
(After  Jackson,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest  and  Hort.  Rept.  1911-12.) 


In  some  cases  perithecia  can  be  found  on  these  dormant  twigs  but  they 
are  sometimes  absent  or  rare.  In  the  same  region  the  fruits  as  well  as 
the  foliage  are  oftentimes  affected.     The  symptoms  on  the  fruit  consist 
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cliictly  of  a  stunting  in  growl li  and  a 
russ('ting  which  pnxhicc^s  vjirious  dis- 
figuring j)att(Mns  on  the  skin  of  (he 
fruil.  Hlossonis  iwv  also  soniclinK's 
niil{l(*wed  so  that  fruit  does  not  set. 

Morphology  and  life  history.  —  Most 
of  (he  ai)i)le  powdery  mildew  in  the 
United  States  is  caused  l)y  Podosphacra 
leucotn'cha  but  another  spcM'ies,  P. 
oxyacanthae  has  occasionally  been  found 
on  the  apple  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  The  perithecia  of  Podo- 
sphacra each  contain  a  single  ascus  with 
eight  spores.  The  appendages  of  P. 
lencotricha  are  mostly  unbranched  at  the 
tip  but  a  few  of  them  are  dichotomously 
branched.  All  of  the  appendages  of  P. 
oxyacanthae  are  branched  in  this  manner. 
The  perithecia  of  the  apple  mildew  fun- 
gus apparently  play  little  part  in  per- 
petuating the  organism.  In  some  cases 
they  are  rarely  found  and  in  other  cases, 
where  they  are  produced  in  abundance, 
extensive  investigations  indicate  that 
they  play  little  if  any  part  in  the  over- 
wintering of  the  fungus  and  in  starting 
primary  infections  in  the  spring.  All 
available  knowledge  indicates  that,  in 
most"  cases  at  least,  the  fungus  hiber- 
nates as  dormant  mycelium  in  the  buds 
and  when  the  buds  open  in  the  spring 
the  fungus  resumes  activity  and  invades 
the  new  leaves  and  shoots  as  they 
emerge  from  the  buds.  If  the  infested 
bud  happens  to  be  a  flower  bud,  the 
blossoms  emerging  from  it  are  likely  to 
be  invaded  by  the  mildew  fungus. 
Dissemination  during  the  growing  season 
occurs  by  means  of  the  conidiospores 
w^hich  are  scattered  by  the  wind.  This 
fungus  is  able  to  thrive  in  arid  climates 
because  of  its  low  moisture  requirement 
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Fig.  84.  —  Apple  twigs  in  winter, 
showing  dormant  condition  of  pow- 
dery mildew  fungus.  (Photograph 
by  Corsaut,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 
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for  spore  germination.  Apparently  frequent  dews  at  night  are  suffi- 
cient for  spore  germination  and  infection. 
4^  Control.  —  There  are  two  chief  items  in  the  measures  recommended 
for  control  of  apple  powdery  mildew:  (a)  pruning  out  the  mildewed 
twigs,  and  (6)  the  use  of  protc^ctive  sprays.  Many  affected  twigs  c[in  be 
detected  during  the  winter  pruning  operations  and  should  be  removed  at 
that  time.  Since  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  get  all  of  the  fungus  in 
this  way,  an  adequate  spray  program  is  necessary.  Sulfur  in  a  satis- 
factory form  is  the  best  known  remedy  for  powdery  mildew.  In  regions 
where  apple-scab  prevails  the  regular  lime-sulfur  scab  sprays  are  usually 
adequate  to  control  the  mildew  also.  In  some  arid  regions,  however, 
a  special  program  for  powdery  mildew  is  necessary.  Lime-sulfur  or 
some  of  the  conunercial  sulfur  pastes  are  to  be  preferred.  During  very 
hot  weather,  however,  so  much  injury  may  result  from  the  use  of  the 
sulfurs  that  a  copper  spray  may  have  to  be  substituted  for  sulfur  even 
though  it  is  less  effective  in  controlling  the  mildew.  Fisher  (3)  recom- 
mends the  following  schedule:  1.  First  mildew  spray,  lime-sulfur  1-50, 
apply  just  before  the  blossoms  open.  2.  Second  mildew  spray,  lime- 
sulfur  1-50,  apply  as  soon  as  most  of  the  petals  have  fallen.  3.  Third 
mildew  spray,  lime-sulfur  1-50,  apply  about  two  weeks  after  the  second 
spray.  4.  Fourth  spray,  lime-sulfur  1-50,  or  neutral  bordeaux,  or  sal 
soda  bordeaux,  or  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate,  apply  about  two  weeks 
after  the  third  spray.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  copper  sprays  may  be 
used  in  the  last  application  if  the  weather  is  too  hot  to  use  the  sulfur 
spray  safely. 
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Powdery  Mildew  of  the  Grape 
Caused  by  Uncinula  nccaior  (Schw.)  Burr. 

'Phis  (lis(»as('  hns  been  known  in  iMirojK'  siiurc  ISIT)  nnd  in  the  United 
Stales  since  1859.  It  is  now  known  on  every  continc^rit  witli  th(!  possible 
(^xcc'ption  of  Soulli  America.  In  (lie  TnitcKl  States  it  is  wid(;ly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country  from  \\u)  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the 
l^acific.  In  certain  sections  of  this  country,  notably  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  states  and  in  parts  of  western  New  York,  it  is  far  more  serious 
than  otluM-  ^raju'  diseases  such  as  downy  mildew  and  l)lack-rot.  Pre- 
sides various  grapc^  varieties  this  fundus  also  attacks  the  \'ir^inia 
cnH'jMM-  {A  nipclopsis). 
Y^  Symptoms.  —  The  disease  may  affect  any  part  of  the  plant,  leaves, 
blossoms,  fruits  and  younj]^  shoots.  On  the  leaves  and  grcK'n  shoots  the 
fungus  appears  in  the  usual  white  patches  covering  a  part  or  all  of  the 
surface.  If  young  canes  are  severely  attacked  they  are  considerably 
stunted  in  growth.  Mildewed  blossoms  fail  to  set  fruit.  The  effect 
on  the  fruit  varies,  depending  upon  its  age  when  attacked.  Fruits 
attacked  when  very  young  may  drop.  When  half-grown  or  older  fruits 
are  attacked  the  effect  is  various.  The  berries  may  develop  irregularly 
and  become  hardened.  The  surface  of  mildewed  fruits  is  usually 
roughened  and  discolored.  Cracking  of  fruit  frequently  occurs  and 
molds  or  other  saprophytic  fungi  frequently  invade  the  cracked  fruits. 

Life  cycle.  —  This  fungus  conforms  for  the  most  part  to  the  typical 
life  cycle  of  the  group.  Summer  spread  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
conidia.  In  many  cases  perithecia  are  scant  or  entirely  absent.  In 
such  cases  it  is  thought  that  this  fungus  hibernates  in  the  mycelial 
condition.  At  the  end  of  the  growing  season  resistant  cells,  which  are 
supposed  to  survive  the  winter,  are  formed  in  the  mycelium  near  the 
haustoria.  In  this  manner  the  grape-mildew  fungus  probably  over- 
winters in  the  absence  of  perithecia  and  ascospores  as  appears  to  be 
tTie  case  in  several  of  the  important  powdery  mildews  including  that 
on  the  apple. 

Control.  —  The  best  means  of  control  yet  discovered  for  grape 
powdery  mildew  is.^i^fiij:  dust.  This  method  of  control  has  been  used 
with  great  success  in  the  vineyards  of  California.  In  New  York  sulfur 
dust  causes  injury  to  the  American  grapes  but  can  be  used  on  vines  of 
European  origin.  The  number  of  applications  of  sulfur  necessary  to 
control  the  disease  will  vary  from  one  to  six,  depending  on  the  locality, 
the  season  and  other  conditions.  The  firgj  application  should  be  made 
when  the  shoots  are  not  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  long.  A  sec^d 
sulfuring  is  usually  necessary  just  before  or  during  blossoming.     Whether 
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or  not  additional  applications  are  necessary  depends  upon  conditions 
among  whicli  are  the  t^ffectiveness  of  the  first  applications,  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  variety  and  the  weather  conditions.  Sometimes  a 
third  application  is  necessary  when  the  fruit  is  half  grown.  Additi(jnal 
applications  are  necessary  only  in  severe  cases  or  as  a  result  of  careless- 
ness in  the  first  applications. 
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LABORATORY   STUDY   OF   POWDERY   MILDEWS 

A.  Symptoms.  —  Examine  specimens  of  various  plants  affected  with  mildew. 
Mildewed  specimens  from  willow,  oak,  lilac,  apple,  grape,  gooseberry,  peach,  rose, 
clover  or  any  other  plant  available  may  be  used.  Note  the  white  powdery  appear- 
ance in  the  early  stages.  What  causes  the  powdery  effect?  Use  binocular  or  low 
power  of  regular  microscope  to  examine  surface  of  specimens.  Can  you  see  my- 
celium and  conidiophores?  On  material  collected  late  in  the  season  find  the  asco- 
carps.  On  dormant  apple  or  peach  twigs  or  rose  canes  observe  the  thick  felty 
growths  of  dormant  mycelium.  On  nearly  mature  gooseberries  note  how  dark  in 
color  the  mildew  becomes.  If  grapes  affected  with  powdery  mildew  are  available 
note  the  stunting  and  cracking  of  the  fruits.  The  dwarfing  effect  can  be  seen  on  the 
new  shoots  of  apple  trees  where  mildew  infection  occurs  early.  Make  habit  sketches 
to  illustrate  any  of  these  symptoms  observed. 

B.  Morphology  and  life  history.  —  The  powdery  mildew  fmigi  produce  both 
conidiospores  and  ascospores. 

1.  Conidial  stage.  —  If  good  material  is  available  both  the  vegetative  mycelium 
and  the  conidial  stage  can  be  seen  to  advantage  if  proper  precautions  are  used  in 
making  the  mounts.  Simply  scraping  off  the  mildew  from  the  leaf  and  mounting  in 
water  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  making  mounts.  Good  mounts  of  mycelium 
with  conidiophores  and  conidia  attached  can  be  made  if  a  drop  of  dilute  KOH  is 
placed  on  the  mildewed  surface  for  a  minute  and  then  this  treated  surface  is 
scraped  with  a  scalpel  and  the  scrapings  mounted  in  water  as  usual.  Draw  mycelium 
and  conidiophores. 

2.  Perfect  stage.  —  Scrape  some  of  the  ascocarps  from  a  leaf  and  mount  in  the 
usual  manner.  Note  the  appendages.  Break  open  the  perithecium  by  gently 
pressing  on  the  cover  glass  and  count  the  asci  and  ascospores  which  escape.     Refer 
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to  tho  k(\v  on  pjiKO  'M)\  and  detmnino  to  wliich  ^;onu.s  this  .sj)0(;io.s  belongs.  Draw 
a  peril li(>ciimi  showing  apixMidancs  and  ('.scM|)inj;  asci.  Draw  ono  a.scus  with  its 
contained  ascosporcs  mhicIi  mlarKcd.  Examine  peril hecia  from  willow,  oak,  apitle, 
n)SO,  j2;oosel)errv,  j:;rape,  or  any  others  available,  and,  by  means  of  Uio  appendages 
and  the  nnmi)er  of  asci  per  perithecium,  determine  the  ^enus  to  which  each  belongs. 

;{.  Life  ri/de.  —  What  purl  does  e.ich  spofc  stage  play  in  the  iKirpctuation  and 
dissemination  of  the  powdery  mildews.  Look  up  tla;  life;  history  of  apple  mildew, 
grape  mildew  and  others.  In  any  case  do  you  find  sj)(!cial  methods  of  overwintering 
other  than  by  one  of  the  spore  fornis? 

C,  Notes.  -  In  writing  the  notes  for  this  exercise,  include  not  only  a  general 
discussion  of  th(>  morphology  and  life  history  of  the  powdery  mildews  in  general, 
but  give  a  special  discussion  of  the  powdery  mildews  of  apples  and  of  grapes. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Describe  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  powdery  mildew  as  it  appears  early  in  the 
season  and  also  its  appearance  as  the  growing  season  draws  to  a  close.  Describe 
the  efifects  on  the  fruits  of  apple,  grape,  and  gooseberry.  What  are  its  effects  on 
roses,  especially  the  blossoms?  Describe  its  appearance  on  dormant  twigs  of  apple, 
peach  or  rose  bushes. 

2.  WTiat  is  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  vegetative  mycelium? 

3.  How  many  fruiting  stages  are  possessed  by  the  powdery-mildew  fungi? 
Describe  each. 

4.  What  spore  stage  is  responsible  for  the  summer  spread?  The  overwintering 
of  the  fungus?  What  other  method  of  hibernation  is  exhibited  by  some  of  the 
powdery  mildews? 

5.  'WTiat  fungicide  usually  gives  the  best  results  in  control  of  these  diseases? 

6.  What  is  the  host  range  of  powdery  mildews  in  general? 

7.  \Miat  is  the  nature  of  the  damage  done  by  these  fungi? 
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Scab  (Fusarium-blight)  of  Cereals 
Caused  by  Gibherella  sauhinetii  (Mont.)  Sacc.  and  Fusarium  spp. 

Under  this  heading  will  be  discussed  a  group  of  troubles  which  affect 
the  small  grains,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye,  and  also  certain  manifes- 
tations of  disease  in  corn  due,  in  part,  to  the  same  organisms.  On  the 
small  grains  the  earliest  recognized  phase  of  this  trouble  has  been  known 
fur  many  years  as  ''  scab  "  or  ''  wheat-scab."  This  consists  of  a  typical 
blighting  of  the  heads  of  wheat  and  the  other  small  grains,  which  has 
more  recently  been  termed  *'  Fusarium-blight  "  (3),  because  the  malady 
is  now  known  to  include  a  seedling  blight  and  other  manifestations  of 
disease  in  addition  to  the  blighting  of  the  heads  to  which  the  name 
''  scab  "  was  originally  applied.  In  ^corn  a  seedhng-blight  also  occurs 
as  well  as  the  serious  root-,  stalk-,  and  ear-rot  troubles  due,  in  part  at 
least,  to,  the  same  organisms  concerned  in  the  Fusarium-blight  of  wheat 
and  the  other  small  cereals.  There  arQ_Qlher  corn-rot  troubles  and  also 
root-rot  diseases  in  the  small  cereals  which  are  caused  by  other  organ- 
isms, such  as  the  Diplodia  rot  (6)  of  corn  and  the  Helminthosporium 
root-rot  of  wheat  (7)  which  will  not  be  included  in  this  discussion. 

The  wheat-scab  trouble  has  been  reported  from  Europe,  Asia  and 
Australia  as  well  as  from  the  North  American  continent.  In  the  United 
States  it  occurs  in  nearly  every  state,  particularly  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  is  especially  prevalent  in  the  big  cereal  growing  sections 
of  the  central  and  eastern  United  States.  The  corn  root-,  stalk-  and 
ear-rot  troubles  are  serious  in  the  corn  belt  including  such  states  as 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Kansas.  They  also  occiu*  in  the 
South.  Losses  from  these  diseases  are  difficult  to  estimate.  In  1921 
The  Plant  Disease  Survey  (19)  estimated  a  reduction  of  over  10,000,000 
bu.  in  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  due  to  scab.  During  the 
same  year  the  loss  in  the  corn  crop  due  to  root-  and  ear-rots  was  placed 
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at  ai)i)r()xim;il('ly  l(i9,()()(),()()l)  hu.      During  1922  tlic  saitic  :nil  liority  (20) 
(\sfiina(od  ihv.  losses  thic  to  corn  root-  and  car-rots  at  over  12(),00(),(X)0 


Fig.  85.  —  Marquis  wheat  heads  showing  blight  produced  by  Gibberella  saubinetii. 
("Photograph  by  J.  G.  Dickson.) 

bu.,  while  wheat-scab  took  a  toll  of  6,000,000  bu.     In  1923  (21)  wheat- 
scab  caused  a  loss  of  8,642,000  bu.,  while  corn  root-  and  ear-rots  caused 


y. 
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a  reduction  of  205,751,000  bu.  These  estimates  for  the  corn-rot  diseases 
presumably  cover  all  types  of  root-  and  ear-rots  but  undoubtedly  a 
large  percentage  of  the  losses  was  due  to  those  rots  related  to  the  wheat- 
scab  trouble. 

Symptoms  on  wheat.  —  The  characteristic  symptoms  of  wheat-scab 
as  it  was  originally  known  were  confined  to  the  heads  of  the  host  plant. 
The  disease  is  now  known  not  only  to  blight  the  heads  but  it  also  affects 
the  seeds  and  results  in  a  seedling-blight  and  a  root-rot  or  foot-rot,  and 
sometimes  even  attacks  the  stems.  On  the  heads  of  wheat  the  blight 
may  attack  at  any  point,  usually  affecting  only  one  spikelet  at  first. 
It  may  later  spread  to  other  spikelets  if  conditions  are  favorable,  or 
remain  confined  to  a  single  spikelet.  In  severe  cases  the  whole  head  may 
be  involved.  Occasionally  it  extends  down  the  stem  to  the  first  node. 
The  first  indication  of  infection  consists  of  watersoaked  areas,  slightly 
brown  in  color,  on  the  glumes.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  affected 
areas  dry  out  and  take  on  a  ripened  appearance  (Fig.  85).  If  the  in- 
fection spreads  into  the  rachis  at  the  base  of  the  spikelet  and  completely 
girdles  it  the  portion  of  the  head  above  this  infected  region  will  die  and 
dry  up  even  if  it  is  not  directly  invaded  by  the  fungus.  After  a  while  a 
cottony  fungous  growth,  slightly  pinkish  in  color,  appears  on  the  dead 
surface.  This  growth  becomes  evident  first  at  the  point  of  infection 
but  later  may  spread  farther  over  the  infected  area.  Conidia  develop 
on  this  growth  (Fig.  86)  and  with  age  the  pink  tint  turns  to  a  darker 
salmon  color.  The  pinkish  conidial  masses  are  more  apt  to  form  at  the 
bases  of  the  spikelets  where  moisture  is  held  for  a  longer  time.  On  the 
other  small  grains,  rye,  barley  and  oats,  the  symptoms  are  quite  similar 
to  those  on  wheat  with  minor  variations. 

In  the  blighted  heads  the  grains  themselves  are  frequently  invaded, 
resulting  in  lightweight,  shriveled  kernels.  If  diseased  seeds  are 
planted  the  result  is  disastrous.  In  some  cases  the  seedHngs  never 
emerge.  The  embryo  may  be  invaded  and  killed  before  the  plumule  and 
roots  elongate.  Infected  parts  of  the  kernel  become  reddish  brown  to 
carmine  red  (5).  In  other  cases  the  seedling  may  emerge  and  struggle 
along  for  some  time,  succumbing  sooner  or  later,  depending  upon  the 
severity  of  the  attack.  In  some  cases  the  roots  may  be  badly  rotted 
and  the  seedUng  dwarfed,  but  such  plants,  under  favorable  weather 
conditions,  may  send  out  new  roots  and  partially  or  wholly  recover. 
Other  fungi  besides  those  included  in  the  heading  of  this  section  cause 
root-rots  of  cereals  (7). 

Symptoms  on  corn.  —  Several  different  types  of  symptoms  are  pro- 
duced on  ^rn  by  Gihherella  and  species  of  Fusarhim,  including  a  seed- 
hng-blight,   a   root-rot,   a   stalk-rot   and   an   ear-rot.     SeedUng-blight 
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results  when  corn  grains  wliicli  aro  more  or  less  infcctod  with  tho  rot 
organisms  are  planted.  The  fungi  may  grow  (lire(;lly  from  the  seed 
grain  into  the  seedling  or  s|)read  into  tlie  roots.     J^adly  infested  seedUngs 


Fig.  86.  —  Conidial  stage  of  Gihberella  saubinetii  on  wheat  spikelet.     Greatly 
enlarged.     (Photograph  by  J.  G.  Dickson.) 

die  soon  after  emergence  or  in  severe  cases  they  may  never  appear  above 
the  ground.  Slightly  infected  seedUngs  may  partly  recover  but  seldom 
develop  into  normal  plants.  Plants  with  partially  rotted  root  systems 
naturally  do  not  make  a  normal  growth  and  show  the  stunting  and 
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wcakoninp;  effect  throughout  their  hfe.     'I'hey  cannot  withstand  unfavor- 
able soil  or  weather  conditions  as  well  as  healthy  plants.     The  fundus 


Fig.  87.  —  Heads  of  Turkey  wheat  showing  perithecial  development  of  Gibberella 
sauhineiii.     (Photograph  by  J.  G.  Dickson.) 

may  invade  the  stalks  and  weaken  the  plants  further.  Root-rots  and 
stalk-rots  help  to  cause  lodging.  Some  stalks  break  while  others  may 
fall  over  without  breaking.     Badly  diseased  plants  may  be  barren.    Less 
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sf^vorcly  aflVclcd  plants  may  boar  oars  of  small  size  or  inferior  f|uality. 
Sometimes  the  ear  shanks  are  invaded  and  break  duwu.  Often  the 
fungus  invader  tlie  ear  and  causes  an  ear-rot. 


Fig.  88.  —  A  single  spikelct  of  wheat  showing  perithecia  of  Gibherella  saubinetii. 
Much  enlarged.     (Photograph  by  J.  G.  Dickson.) 

The  causal  fungi.  —  Most  of  the  scab  or  Fusarium-bhght  of  the  small 
grains  and  some  of  the  corn  rots  described  above  are  caused  by  Gibherella 
saubinetii.  The  conk[ial  or  imperfect  stage  of  this  fungus  belongs  to 
the  form  genus,  Fusarium  (see  Chapter  XX),  and  as  such  is  known  as 
Fusarium  Qrami?iearum.     In   addition   to   this  species,   several  other 
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imperfect  fungi,  species  of  Fusarium,  are  sometimes  found  associated 
with  this  group  of  troubles  on  both  wheat  and  corn.  Some  species 
found  in  bUghted  plants  of  the  small  grains  include  F.  culmorum,  F. 
herbarum,  F.  avenaceum  and  F.  solani.  On  corn,  F.  rnonilijorme  is  oneof 
the  most  frequently  encountered  species.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  several 
species  of  Fusarium  are  concerned  as  causal  agents  in  this  group  of 
diseases  but  that  GibbereUa  saubinetii  is  the  chief  one  connected  with 
these  wheat  troubles  and  is  also  frequently  important  on  corn,  apparently 
attacking  both  these  crops  with  equal  facility.  (References  to  other 
fungi  which  cause  root-rots  or  ear-rots  in  wheat  and  corn  will  be  found 
at  the  close  of  this  section.) 


^. 


The  fungus,  GibbereUa  sauhinetii,  produces  two  spore  forms  in  its 


complete  life  cycle,  namely,  conidia  and  ascospores.     The  first  type  of 
spore  to  appear  consists  of  the  conidia  which  are  borne  in  abundance 


Fig.  89.  —  Conidiophores  and  conidia  of  GibbereUa  sauhinetii. 


on  the  surface  of  diseased  parts  where  the  pinkish  coating  of  fungous 
growth  occurs.  These  conidiospores  are  long,  slender,  curved,  septate 
spores,  typical  of  the  form  genus,  Fusarium,  in  which  this  fungus  was 
classified  before  its  perfect  stage  was  discovered.  The  conidiospores 
range  in  size  from  35  X4  ^uupto  75  X5.5/x  with  the  great  majority 
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rominp;  within  a  size  ran^;('  of  IT)  (ir)  X  4.2  5.5  /x.  Most  of  Ihcm  are 
r)-s(>i)(a(('  with  occ.MsioiKii  sj)()i('s  hnviup;  as  few  as  3  or  as  many  as  0  or 
7  s('i)t:i  (1-M^-.  S9). 

'Hie  jx'rfcct  s\i\^v  occurs  on  (lend,  hlij^htod  heads  of  wh(!at  (Fig.  87), 
or  \\\c  oilu'i-  sinnll  |2;rains,  nnd  on  dead  corn-stalks.  The  perithecia  are 
small  black  bodies  (Fig.  88),  occurring  singly  or  in  groups,  which  rest  on 


Fig.  90.  —  Section  of  a  perithecium  of  Gibber ella  saubinetii.     At  the  right  a  single 
ascus  enlarged. 


the  surface  of  the  host  or  may  be  more  or  less  imbedded  in  the  mycelial 
crust  where  conidia  have  been  produced.  They  are  ovoid  to  subconical 
in  shape  and  measure  150-250  X  100-250  /x  (Fig.  90).  The  asci  may 
number  over  a  hundred  to  the  perithecium  and  contain  8  ascospores 
each.  The  latter  are  fusiform,  slightly  curved,  mostly  3-septate  and 
measure  20-30  X  3.75-4.25  m  (Fig.  90). 

Life  cycle.  —  The  conidiospores  of  Gibherella  saubinetii  as  well  as  of 
the  other  species  of  Fusarium  associated  with  these  troubles  are  pro- 
duced abundantl}^  on  the  surface  of  diseased  parts.  They  may  be 
found  on  the  underground  decayed  parts  of  blighted  seedlings,  on 
bhghted  heads,  on  diseased  stems  and  on  old  straw  and  cornstalks  left 
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in  the  fields.  It  has  been  shown  (3)  that  the  myceUuiii  remains  aUve 
in  these  old  cornstalks  and  straw  all  winter  and  produces  new  conidia 
in  the  spring.  Other  plant  debris  also  may  serve  as  an  overwintering 
medium  for  this  fungus.  The  perithecia  of  the  perfect  stage  are  Uke- 
wise  produced  on  any  infected  part  following  conidia-production,  and 
this  ascosporic  stage  plays  an  important  part  in  the  overwintering  of  the 
fungus.  The  organism  is  also  carried  over  in  diseased  seed.  Dissemina- 
tion of  conidiospores  is  effected  to  some  extent  by  the  wind.  Rain 
plays  an  important  role  in  softening  the  clumps  of  conidia  and  splashing 
them  about.  Ascospores  probably  depend  largely  on  the  wind  for  dis- 
persal. Infection  on  the  heads  of  wheat  and  the  other  cereals  occurs 
at  blossoming  time  or  later.  Seedling-blight  of  course  results  from  the 
use  of  diseased  seed.  This  holds  true  for  corn  as  well  as  wheat.  Root, 
stalk  and  ear  infections  on  corn  may  take  place  locally  throughout  the 
growing  season  or  the  disease  may  persist  in  slightly  blighted  seedlings 
which  partially  recover  and  struggle  along  in  a  weakened  condition 
through  the  season. 

There  are  some  practical  aspects  of  the  relation  of  wheat-scab  to  the 
corn  root-rot  which  should  receive  especial  mention.  Observation  and 
experimentation  (9,  15)  have  revealed  a  very  close  relationship  between 
these  two  troubles.  When  corn  and  wheat  are  rotated  successively  on 
the  same  land  there  is  noted  a  striking  increase  in  the  amount  of  scab 
and  root-rot.  The  fungus,  Gibherella  sauhinetii,  thrives  apparently 
equally  well  on  both  hosts  and  when  wheat  follows  corn  or  corn  follows 
wheat  in  close  rotation  the  fungus  multiplies  rapidly  and  a  great  increase 
in  the  amount  of  disease  on  both  hosts  occurs. 
y^  Control.  —  The  fact  that  the  fungi  causing  these  diseases  perpetuate 
themselves  on  so  many  different  host  plants  and  even  on  plant  debris 
in  the  soil  makes  control  very  difficult  and  no  perfect  preventive  is 
known.  The  following  recommendations,  however,  if  followed,  should 
result  in  a  reduction  of  losses  from  this  source,  (a)  Use  clean  seed. 
Wheat  should  be  carefully  screened  to  remove  all  lightweight  kernels. 
Careful  selection  of  seed  from  disease-free  fields,  where  possible,  should 
be  practiced.  Seed  corn  should  be  selected  in  the  field  with  the  greatest 
care  to  insure  seed  from  perfectly  healthy  plants.  All  seed  corn  should 
be  given  the  germination  test  before  planting  to  still  further  insure 
freedom  from  these  rot  organisms  (8,  11,  12).  (6)  Croj)  rotations  should 
be  planned  so  as  to  carry  a  non-susceptible  crop  between  susceptible 
cereal  crops.  This  is  especially  true  of  wheat  and  corn  which  should 
never  immediately  follow  each  other  in  the  succession.  In  case  such 
a  rotation  is  not  possible  the  wheat  crop  should  preferably  precede 
rather  than  follow  the  corn  crop,     (c)  All  varieties  of  grain  are  not 
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0(|ually  susccptihlc  and  tlic  (Icvclopiiicnl  of  i-csisiant  strains  may  olTor 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  control  problem. 

LABORATORY    STUDY    OF    WHEAT-SCAB 

A.  Symptoms.  —  Examiiio  afTcctod  heads  of  wheat  and  the  other  cereals,  and  also 
soo(lliiij:;s  hlij^htcd  l)v  the  sc;il)  fuiij!;us.  On  the  hcadK  nolo  that  individual  Hpikolots 
may  hv  killed,  or  that  larger  portions,  even  wiiolc  heads,  are  som(3tini(!S  killod.  Find 
sporimcns  showing  the  pinkish  or  salmon-colored  growtli  of  the  fungus  on  afTccted 
parts.  Can  you  find  tlio  fungus  on  parts  of  the  plant  other  than  the  head?  How 
about  the  grains,  and  also  the  steins  and  roots?  Also  examine  com  [)lants  showing 
root,  stalk  or  ear  rot  due  to  (Uhhcrdla.  Corn  seedlings,  also,  may  he  blighted  by 
this  fungus.  On  old  dead  wheat  heads  and  com  stalks  find  the  dark-colored  peri- 
thecia  of  (lu^  fungus.     Make  drawings  to  illustrate  any  symptoms  observed. 

B.  The  fungus.  This  fungus,  (iihhcrelld  .saubinetii,  has  both  an  imperfect  and  a 
perfect  stage  represented  in  its  life  cycle. 

1.  Conidial  stage.  —  The  conidiospores  are  found  in  the  pinkish  fimgous  growth 
on  the  surface  of  affected  parts.  Make  mounts  of  these  spores.  Note  their  charac- 
teristic shape  and  size.  These  imperfect  stage  spores  are  characteristic  of  the  form 
genus  Fusnriutn.  (See  text  on  wheat-scab  for  mention  of  other  species  of  Fusarium 
which  cause  plant  diseases;  also  miscellaneous  references  at  end  of  Chapter  XX.) 
Draw  conidiospores. 

2.  Perfect  stage.  —  The  ascospores  are  found  in  the  perithecia  occurring  on  dead 
plants.  Examine  them  with  hand  lens  or  binocular.  Are  they  deep-seated  or 
resting  more  or  less  superficially  on  the  surface  of  the  host?  Study  sections  under 
compound  microscope.  Note  the  characteristic  color  of  the  cells  in  the  wall  of  the 
perithecium.  Draw  section  to  show  asci  and  ascospores  in  place.  Draw  a  single 
ascus  and  contained  spores,  much  enlarged. 

3.  Perpetuation,  dissemination  and  infection.  —  Which  stage  of  the  fungus  would 
you  suspect  to  be  the  overwintering  stage?  Look  up  this  question  and  find  out  if 
it  overwinters  in  any  other  form.  How  is  the  fungus  disseminated?  Where,  when, 
and  under  what  conditions  does  infection  occur?  Learn  the  complete  life  history 
of  the  fungus. 

C.  Notes.  —  Write  complete  notes  on  this  disease,  giving  particular  attention 
to  the  various  symptoms  on  both  wheat  and  corn  and  to  the  life  history  of  the  fungus. 
Discuss  control  in  detail,  being  careful  not  to  overlook  the  relation  of  wheat  and 
corn  crops  in  the  rotation  system 


REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Name  the  cereals  which  are  subject  to  attack  by  Gihberella  saubinetii. 

2.  To  what  form  genus  does  the  conidial  stage  of  this  fungus  belong?     Name 
other  species  of  fungi  which  cause  similar  trouble  on  the  cereals. 

3.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  Fusarium-blight  or  "  scab  "  on  wheat.     What  are 
the  symptoms  on  corn? 

4.  At  what  temperatures  does  the  disease  develop  best  on  wheat  and  on  com? 
(See  Chapter  V  of  this  text  and  reference  5  at  the  end  of  that  chapter.) 

5.  WTiat  does  the  wheat-corn  rotation  have  to  do  with  control  measures  for  this 
disease?     Why  is  this  so? 
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Black-rot,  Canker,  and  Leaf-spot  of  Pomaceous  Fruits 
Caused  1>\    /*li!/s(il<)s/)(>ra  nidloruni,  (Pk.)  Shcjir 

'I'liis  is  one  of  the  \\i(l('S|)r('.'i(l  .'iiid  well-known  diseases  of  apples  and 
other  |)()in;i('eous  iViiils  in  the  United  8tat(»s.  While  on  the  whole  it 
cMnnot  l)e  eonsideicd  ))y  nny  means  the  most  serious  dis(5as(;  of  the  npple, 
there  are  sections  of  the  country  where  it  assumes  eonsiderahk;  economic 
importance.  It  is  a  diseases  which  aita(;ks  various  parts  of  tlu^  host, 
causing;-  a  canker,  a  fruit -rot  and  a  k^af-spot.  Various  names  have;  been 
appliiMl  to  th(^  (lifT(M-ent  phases  of  tlie  disease.  The  fruit-rot  has  been 
termed  brown-rot,  rin<j;-r()t,  blossom-end  rot.  and  })lack-rot.  The  last 
nam(^  is  now  in  conunon  us(^  to  designate  the  disease  as  it  occurs  on  the 
fruit.  The  leaf  lesions  have  been  called  leaf-spot,  brown-spot  and  frop;- 
eye.  The  last  is  descriptive  of  the  leaf  symptoms  and  seems  worthy  of 
general  adoption.  The  lesions  on  the  bark  have  been  named  apple 
canker,  black-rot  canker,  and  New  York  apple  tree  canker.  The  last 
has  been  used  extensively  and  is  favored  by  some  plant  pathologists. 
However,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  the  term 
"  black-rot  canker  "  should  not  be  used  since  it  fits  in  with  the  generally 
accejited  name  for  the  fruit-rot. 

Historical.  —  The  first  record  of  this  disease  in  the  United  States  was 
made  in  1879  by  Peck  (24)  who  reported  its  occurrence  as  a  serious 
fruit-rot  of  the  apple  in  New  York  state.  Within  a  few  years  following 
the  first  report  of  the  trouble  in  this  country  it  had  been  observed  in 
several  other  states.  In  1885  Arthur  (2)  reported  a  black-rot  on  quince 
fruits  in  New  York.  Halsted  (13)  recorded  the  occurrence  of  black-rot 
on  quince  fruit  in  New  Jersey  in  1892.  The  disease  was  reported  on 
apples  in  Kentucky  in  1895.  In  1902  Clinton  (8)  stated  that  black-rot 
of  apples  had  been  known  in  Illinois  since  1879.  The  leaf-spot  phase 
of  the  disease  was  recorded  as  early  as  1892  by  Alwood  (1)  who  reported 
it  from  Virginia.  In  West  Virginia  the  leaf-spot  disease  was  well 
established  in  certain  sections  as  early  as  1900  according  to  Corbett  (9). 
The  leaf-spot  on  apple  leaves  had  been  observed  in  the  Ozarks  before 
1908  (27).  The  canker  stage  of  the  disease  was  reported  by  Waite  in 
1898  and  by  Paddock  in  1899,  the  latter  stating  that  he  had  observed 
the  disease  in  New  York  in  LS91.  Black-rot  cankers  were  reported 
from  Delaware  in  1901,  Connecticut  in  1906,  and  Canada  in  1909. 
Within  recent  years  more  extensive  studies  of  the  disease  have  been 
made,  especially  as  to  the  life  history  of  the  causal  organism,  the  host 
range  and  control  measures.  In  New  Hampshire,  I.  M.  Lewis  (18)  and 
Brooks  and  De  ^leritt  (6)  conducted  extensive  investigations  on  the 
leaf-spot  phase  of  the  trouble.     In  the  Ozarks,  Scott  and  Quaintance, 
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and  Scott  and  Uorer  (27),  worked  especially  on  the  control  of  the  disease. 
In  1915  Craybill  (10)  published  the  results  of  work  on  the  leaf-spot. 
In  1910  Ilesler  (17)  published  the  most  complete  treatise  yet  i)ut  out 
on  this  malady,  covering  all  phases  of  the  disease  with  a  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  life  history  of  the  causal  organism. 

Outside  the  United  States  the  disease  has  been  reported  from  Canada, 
from  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  from  South  Africa.  The  disease 
has  been  known  in  Italy  since  1890  and  in  France  (19)  since  1901. 
Berkeley  (3)  reported  an  apple-rot  in  England  as  early  as  1836,  which 
is  probably  identical  with  the  black-rot.  Arnaud  discussed  the  canker 
disease  as  it  occurs  in  France  and  reported  the  perfect  stage  of  the  fungus 
in  1912.  The  disease  probably  was  extensively  disseminated  in  Canada 
previous  to  1909.  Evans  (11)  reported  the  presence  of  the  malady  in 
South  Africa  in  1910. 

Distribution.  —  In  the  United  States  the  black-rot  disease  in  its 
various  phases  is  widely  distributed,  especially  in  the  region  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  According  to  various  sources  of  information  includ- 
ing the  bulletins  issued  by  the  Plant  Disease  Survey  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  it  is  present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
nearly  all  apple-growing  sections  of  North  America  but  is  of  little  or  no 
economic  importance  in  the  far  West  although  it  has  been  reported  as 
present  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states.  Neither  is  it  of  equal  importance 
in  all  sections  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent  where  it  is  more 
prevalent.  In  some  regions  the  canker  phase  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  fruit-rot  or  the  leaf-spot.  In  other  sections  of  the  country  the 
fruit-rot  seems  to  be  of  more  widespread  occurrence.  While  the  leaf- 
spot  is  quite  generally  prevalent  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  it  is  only 
in  certain  localities  that  it  assumes  a  dangerous  aspect.  In  certain 
states,  as  Oregon,  for  example,  the  disease  in  all  of  its  phases  is  of  very 
little  economic  importance.  In  Canada  the  disease  is  of  general  occur- 
rence in  Ontario,  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  Europe  it  is  known  to 
occur  in  England,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France  and  Italy.  It  also  occurs  in  South  Africa  and 
Australia. 

Hosts.  —  This  disease  is  of  economic  importance  only  on  the  poma- 
ceous  fruits  although  the  causal  fungus  has  been  observed  on  a  large 
number  of  forest  trees  and  shrubs.  It  reaches  its  most  serious  propor- 
tions on  the  apple  but  it  also  affects  the  pear,  the  quince  and  the  crab 
apple.  On  forest  trees  and  other  plants  the  fungus  apparently  is  a 
saprophyte  living  upon  twigs  and  dead  bark  which  have  been  killed  by 
some  other  agency.  Among  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  harbor  the 
fungus  in  this  way  may  be  listed  the  alder,  ash,  elder,  dogwood,  hnden, 
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hawtlioni,    lilac,    maple,    niulhcny,    oak,    piru^,    ros(%    witcli-hazcl    and 
KLiiiiac. 

Ainonji;  aj)ples  (he  siininici-  xaiicl  ics  arc  said  io  rot  more  seriously  at 
(li(>  time  of  rii)('niii^  while  ^reatec  losses  in  the  winter  varieties  occur 
in  sl()rap\  With  respect,  lo  llie  hlack-rol  canker,  some;  of  the;  nioni 
susc(^plil)le  varieties  listed  in  vai'ious  parts  of  tin;  country  include; 
Twenty  ()unc(^  Spitzenher^,  Baldwin,  Wa^;en(M-,  lihode  Island  (Jreenin^, 
Tompkins  Kinji;,  Hen  Davis  and  Northern  Spy.  Some  of  the  varieties 
which  are  most  suscc^ptible  to  leaf-spot  include  Twenty  Ounce,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  ( 'henango,  Baldwin,  IMack  Twij?  and  Ben  Davis. 

Economic  importance.  —  As  already  indicated  the  injury  caused  by 
the  black-rot  fungus  is  of  three  types,  the  fruit-rot,  the  leaf-spot  and 
the  canker.  Not  all  of  these  are  of  equal  importance  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  where  the  disease  occurs.  The  fruit-rot  is  serious  in  parts 
of  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  and  in  some  mid-west 
sections  including  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  the  Ozark  region.  Serious 
losses  from  fruit-rot  are  also  reported  from  some  of  the  more  southern 
states  as  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  the  Virginias.  Less  serious  losses 
from  black-rot  result  in  many  other  states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
On  the  whole  the  leaf-spot  phase  of  this  disease  is  not  serious  except  in 
a  few  states.  In  order  to  cause  serious  damage  the  attacks  on  the 
leaves  must  be  severe  enough  to  cause  considerable  defoliation.  In 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  the  leaf-spot  disease  is  re- 
ported as  doing  great  damage,  sometimes  causing  complete  defoliation. 
It  occurs  in  less  severe  form  throughout  the  range  of  the  black-rot 
disease.  The  canker  caused  by  the  black-rot  fungus  has  been  reported 
as  serious  in  Eastern  Canada  and  in  New  York.  In  most  of  the  earlier 
publications  the  black-rot-canker  fungus  is  credited  with  being  a  virulent 
parasite.  However,  a  few  (26)  have  contended  that  the  fungus  appar- 
ently follows  winter-injury  and  other  injuries  to  the  bark,  such  as  that 
caused  by  fire-blight,  and  is  not,  in  most  cases  at  least,  the  original  cause 
of  the  injury.  This  opinion  is  now^  quite  generally  accepted  so  that  as 
far  as  the  canker  phase  of  the  disease  is  concerned  it  is  regarded  as 
occurring  largely  only  where  some  other  previous  injury  has  opened  the 
way  for  the  entrance  of  the  black-rot  fungus. 

The  figures  given  below  on  the  actual  losses  due  to  this  disease  are 
taken  from  the  Plant  Disease  Reporter  issued  by  the  Plant  Disease 
Survey  (Supplements  24,  30,  36,  43)  and  apparently  include  losses  due 
to  all  phases  of  the  disease  combined.  The  Reporter  estimates  the 
reduction  in  yield  due  to  this  disease  as  follows:  In  1921  the  total  loss 
in  the  United  States  was  624,000  bu.  In  1922  the  loss  in  New  York 
state  alone  was  1,488,000  bu.;   in  Ohio  677,000  bu.;  and  in  the  entire 
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United  States  3,941, ()()()  bii.     In  1923  the  total  loss  in  this  country  was 
2,210,000  Im.,  while  in  1924  the  total  was  2,651,(K)0  hu. 

Symptoms.  —  The  first  symptom  to  appear  on  the  fruit  is  a  small 
brown  rotten  spot.  As  the  spot  enlarges  the  skin  of  the  apple  sooner 
or  later  turns  black.  If  the  fruit  is  ripe  or  nearly  so  before  it  is  attacked 
the  entire  fruit  may  be  involved  before  the  surface  becomes  black  but  in 


Fig.  91.  —  Apple  fruit  affected  with  black-rot,  showing  the  blackened  skin  and 
the  numerous  pycnidia  on  the  surface.  (Photograph  by  C.  R.  Stillinger,  Ore.  Agr. 
Exp.  Sta.) 

case  green  fruits  are  affected  the  surface  of  the  rotten  area  may  turn  black 
before  the  spot  becomes  very  large.  The  rotting  fruit  remains  plump 
and  firm  in  appearance  until  all  the  flesh  is  involved  in  the  decay  then 
it  finally  becomes  shriveled  and  wrinkled.  Usually  before  the  rotting 
fruit  reaches  the  shriveled  state  the  surface  becomes  thickly  dotted  with 
the  minute  black  pycnidial  fruiting  bodies  of  the  fungus  (Fig.  91).  The 
fruit  finally  dries  up  completely  and  becomes  mummified.  The  black- 
rot  mummies  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  true  brown-rot 
mummies,  which  also  turn  black,  by  the  presence  of  the  black  pycnidia 
previously  mentioned,  which  are  never  present  on  fruits  affected  by  the 
latter  disease. 

The  leaf  symptoms  consist  of  dead  spots  in  the  mesophyll  of  the  leaf. 
The  spots  first  appear  early  in  the  spring  shortly  after  the  leaves  emerge 
from  the  buds.     They  become  evident  as  minute  purple  spots  which 
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enlnr^o  rnpidly.  rcnchiiiji;  n  (li.-iiiiclcf  of  scvcnil  iiiilliincters,  avora^inp; 
about  4  or  .">  mm.,  but  inllici'  iiuicfinilc  in  oullinc  Later  the  spot  \h\- 
comcs  vcllowish-Lrown  in  color  and  more  dcfinifcU'  dclimilcd  fi'om  the 


Fig.  U2.  -     lilaek-rot  cankers  on  apple  branches. 


remainder  of  the  leaf.  After  remaining  in  this  condition  for  a  few  weeks 
some  of  the  spots  begin  to  enlarge  again  in  an  irregular  manner  forming 
lobes  or  more  or  less  definite  concentric  rings.  The  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  spots  at  this  stage  has  given  rise  to  the  term  "  frog-eye  "  (Fig.  93), 
which  is  now  extensively  used  to  designate  this  t^-pe  of  leaf  spot. 

The  first  symptoms  of  canker  formation  consist  of  slightly  sunken 
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reddish-brown  spots.  As  the  diseased  area  slowly  increases  in  size  the 
color  becomes  darker.  The  canker  may  never  attain  very  ^reat  size 
or  it  may  enlarge  from  year  to  year  and  finally  become  several  feet  long. 
Before  the  canker  is  very  large  a  crack  or  crevice  develops  at  its  margin. 


Fig.  93.  —  Apple  leaf  showing  the  frog-eye  leaf-spot  phase  of  the  black-rot  disease. 

Later  the  fungus  may  extend  beyond  this  margin  and  kill  additional 
areas  of  bark,  either  producing  an  irregular  lobed  effect  or  giving  rise 
to  concentric  crevices  in  the  bark.  The  dead  bark  remains  in  place  for 
a  year  or  more  but  eventually  sloughs  off  exposing  the  dead  wood.  By 
the  time  the  canker  is  six  months  to  a  year  old,  pycnidia  of  the  fungus 
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siniihir  to  thosi^  on  rotted  fruit  hccomc  cNidcnt  over  the  surface  of  th(; 
dead  bark  (I'i^.  1)2).  Small  hiauchcs  may  l>e  girdled  th(!  first  year,  or 
liirjjjor  limbs  jift(M*  a  longer  time,  if  llie  fundus  (continues  to  spread  year 
aft(M-  yeai*.  Somelinu's  the  caiikei'  may  entirely  cease  to  (!nlarg(j  ijeforc 
the  branch  is  c()mj)l(>(ely  girdled. 

Morphology  and  life  cycle  of  the  fungus.  —  The  causal  organism  of 
black-rot  is  P/n/sdlosjxH'd  VKilonnn,.  Two  fruiting  stages  an;  known  in 
tlu^  life  history  of  this  fungus,  an  ini{)erf(;ct  or  pycnidial  stage;  Jind  a 
perfect  or  ascogenous  stag(\  Tlu;  pycnidia  are  found  on  tin;  fruit,  bark 
and  leaves  of  the  invaded  plants.  Those  fruiting  bodies  vary  a  great 
deal  in  shape  and  size,  and  occur  singly  or  occasionally  two  or  more 
united  in  a  stroma.  A  typical  simple  .pycnidium  found  in  the  l^ark  of 
an  apple  twig  is  illustrated  in  sectional  view  in  I'ig.  94.  A  fruiting  body 
of  this  type  may  measure  on  the  average  from  200  to  300  /jl  in  diameter. 
The  pycnosporcs  or  conidia  are  borne  within  this  flask-shaped  body  on 
short  stalks  or  conidiophores.  The  pycnospores  vary  greatly  in  size, 
shape,  color  and  septation.  They  range  in  size  from  7  to  16.2  /i  })road 
by  16  to  36  ii  long,  the  average  being  about  12  by  25  //  (17).     Their  color 


O 


Fig.  94.  —  Pfujsaluspora  malorum. 
conidiophores  and  conidia. 


Section  of  pycnidium  in  apple  bark,  showing 


is  at  first  h3'aline,  becoming  brow-n  with  age.  In  shape  the  spores  are 
typically  ellipsoidal  (Fig.  94),  but  vary  from  globose  to  pear-shaped  or 
oblong.  The  pycnospores  are  more  frequently  one-  or  two-celled,  but 
occasionally  three-  or  four-celled  spores  are  found.     A  pycnidium  may 
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contain  only  one-celled  s[)ores  or  only  two-celled  spores,  or  a^ain  one 
may  be  found  containing  both. 

The  perfect  stage  has  been  found  a  few  times  by  Hesler  and  others 
on  various  hosts  including  apple,  witch-hazel  and  oak.  Apparently 
this  stage  is  of  infrequent  occurrence  and  has  little  economic  importance 
in  the  life  cycle  of  the  fungus.  The  fruiting  body  of  the  ascigerous  stage 
is  a  perithecium  which  is  shaped  somewliat  like  a  tyi)ical  black-rot 
pycnidium  and  imbedded  in  the  outer  bark  with  the  ostiole  emerging 
through  the  outer  cork  layer  at  maturity  (Fig.  95).  The  average  size 
of  a  perithecium  is  about  225  ix  in  the  vertical  diameter  by  325  m  in  the 
horizontal  diameter.  The  asci  are  clavate  to  cylindrical  and  measure 
on  the  average  about  26  by  155  )U.  The  ascospores  are  approximately 
elhpsoidal  in  shape  and  average  11.5  by  28  ju  in  size. 


Fig.  95.  —  Physalospora  malorum.  Section  of  perithecium  showing  asci  and 
ascospores.     (After  Hesler,  Cornell  Univ.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  379.) 

The  fungus  hibernates  as  mycelium  or  as  pycnospores  in  the  affected 
bark,  in  mummified  fruit  and  also  possibly  in  fallen  leaves.  The 
pycnospores  are  discharged  during  the  spring  and  summer  and  dis- 
seminated by  the  wind,  rain  and  possibly  insects.  Temperature  and 
moisture  conditions  seem  to  determine  the  exact  time  of  spore  dis- 
charge. A  temperature  of  60°  F.  or  above  and  considerable  humidity 
seem  necessary  conditions  for  the  opening  of  the  pycnidium  and  the 
discharge  of  spores  (17).  New  infections  on  foliage  have  been  noted 
from  May  until  September.  Infections  on  fruits  occur  mainly  as  the 
fruit  approaches  maturity  or  even  in  storage.  Apparently  some  sort 
of  wound  or  injury  is  necessary  before  infection  can  occur  on  either  bark 
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or  fruit.  S(uii(>  wiilcrs  shilc  llinl  wounds  jirc  jilso  ncccssjiry  for  leaf 
iiif(M'tion  while  otlicis  state  tliat  no  wounds  an^  necessary  in  this  ease?. 
Control.  The  conhdl  nie:isures  for  this  disease  consist  chiefly  of 
t  wo  j)i-ai't  ices,  namely  removal  of  I  lie  sources  of  inocuhnn  and  protection 
of  susceptible  j)arts  hy  funp;icid(>s.  Since  most  of  tlu;  spores  whi(;h  vunsv, 
new  infections  come  from  the  cankers  and  the  black-rot  nHumnies,  the 
munnnified  fruits  should  be  destroyed  and  th(^  cankers  cut  out  where 
feasible.  However,  the  chief  reliance  in  most  cascjs  will  have  to  be 
placcnl  in  fungicides,  especially  for  control  of  fruit-rot  and  leaf-spot. 
Since  black-iot  cankers  are  mostly  secondary  and  follow  other  primary 
injuries  it  follows  that  the  chief  attention  in  case  of  the  cankers  should 
be  pven  to  controlling  those  conditions  which  favor  invasion  by  the 
black-rot  funo;us.  For  controlling  the  leaf-spot,  the  regular  appl(;-scab 
spray  schedule  is  said  to  be  effective.  For  the  fruit-rot,  one  or  two 
apphcations  of  bordeaux,  4-4-50,  about  the  middle  of  July  and  the  first 
of  August  are  recommended.  Since  the  rot  fungus  invades  the  fruit 
largely  through  the  codHng  moth  tunnels,  control  of  this  insect  will 
reduce  black-rot  infections. 

LABORATORY    STUDY    OF   BLACK-ROT 

A.  Symptoms.  —  Examine  specimens  illustrating  the  three  forms  of  this  disease, 
namely  canker,  fruit-rot,  and  leaf-spot. 

1.  Canker.  —  Observe  cankers  of  different  ages.  What  are  the  earliest  symptoms 
of  canker?  On  what  aged  cankers  do  the  pycnidia  appear?  Are  there  any  evi- 
dences that  the  black-rot  fungus  follows  other  injuries,  that  is,  does  this  fungus  seem 
to  be  a  primary  or  a  secondary  pathogene?     Draw  typical  cankers. 

2.  Fruit-rot.  —  Examine  rotted  fruits.  What  is  the  earliest  evidence  of  rot? 
How  does  the  color  of  the  rotted  area  change  as  the  rot  spreads?  When  do  the 
fruiting  bodies  of  the  fungus  appear?  W^hat  type  of  fruiting  body  does  this  fungus 
produce  on  the  rotted  surface?  Compare  with  apple  anthracnose  and  with  apple- 
scab.  Compare  black-rot  mummies  with  brown-rot  mummies  as  to  color,  wrinkling, 
and  presence  of  fruiting  structures  of  the  fungus  on  the  surface.     Draw. 

3.  Leaf -spot.  —  Examine  leaves  showing  spotting  caused  by  the  black-rot  fungu>s. 
Note  early  stage  and  later  stages  in  the  development  of  the  spots.  Describe  the 
appearance.  What  is  the  basis  for  calling  this  the  frog-eye  leaf-spot?  Does  the 
fungus  fruit  on  the  leaf-spot?     Draw. 

B.  The  fungus.  —  In  thin  sections  of  diseased  tissue  or  in  pure  cultures  observe 
the  vegetative  mycelium  of  the  fungus. 

1.  Conidial  stage. — Examine  sections  of  pycnidia  from  bark  and  from  rotted 
fruit.  Describe  the  pycnidium  and  the  spores.  Is  there  any  variation  in  size, 
color  and  septation  of  the  spores?     Draw. 

2.  Perfect  stage.  —  WTioro  may  the  pcrithecia  of  this  fungus  be  found?  (See 
text.)  If  material  is  available  note  the  characteristic  habit  of  the  perfect  stage  on 
the  host  and  examine  sections  with  the  microscope.  Compare  with  perithecia  and 
ascospores  of  other  fungi  studied.     Draw. 

3.  Life  cycle.  —  IIow  is  the  fungus  perpetuated?  How  is  dissemination  brought 
about?     What  are  the  conditions  for  infection?     When  does  canker  infection  occur? 
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Does  fruit-rot  attack  young  fruits  or  more  nearly  mature  fruits?     What  part   is 
played  by  the  conidial  stage?     By  the  perfect  stage? 

C.  Notes.  —  In  the  notes  give  attention  to  the  geographic;  distrihutKjn  of  this 
disease;  its  economic  importance  in  all  phases,  canker,  rot  and  leaf-spot;  symptoms; 
life  history,  giving  attention  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  infection  can  occur 
in  the  absence  of  previous  injury;   and  control  measures. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Give  the  known  geograj)hic  distribution  of  the  black-rot  disease  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  on  fruit,  stem  and  leaf. 

3.  Describe  the  morphology  and  life  history  of  the  causal  fungus. 

4.  Is  the  black-rot  canker  considered  a  serious  primary  disease  of  fruit  trees? 
Just  what  is  its  status  in  this  respect? 

5.  Will  the  fungus  attack  apj)le  fruits  through  the  uninjured  skin  of  the  fruit? 

6.  What  phase  of  the  disease,  canker,  fruit-rot  or  leaf-spot,  does  the  most  damage, 
considering  the  country  as  a  whole? 

7.  Discuss  control  measures. 
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Apple-scab 

Caused  by  Venturia  inaequalis  (Cooke)  Winter 

Apple-scab  is  probably  the  best  known  and  most  widely  distributed 
of  all  apple  diseases.  It  has  been  commonly  known  under  a  variety  of 
names  in  the  different  countries  where  it  occurs  so  that  the  popular 
nomenclature  of  this  apple  disease  is  rather  confusing.  A  list  of  com- 
mon names  applied  to  it  includes  such  terms  as  black-spot,  scurf,  the 
fungus,  and  rust,  in  addition  to  the  name  ''  scab  "  by  which  designation 
it  is  usually  known  in  the  United  States. 
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Historical.  —  The  first  inontion  of  this  disease  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  Fries  (20)  who  reported  it  from  Sweden  in  1819.  W'allrotli 
reported  it  from  Germany  in  1833.  It  was  apparently  first  reported 
from  America  by  Schweinitz  in  1834.  The  disease  was  first  noticed  in 
England  in  1845,  and  in  Australia  (29)  as  early  as  1862.  Previous  to 
1866  only  the  imperfect  or  conidial  stage  of  the  scab  fungus  was  known. 
This  was  given  various  names  by  the  early  mycologists  but  in  1869 
Fuckel  proposed  the  name  Fusicladium  dendriticum  (Wallr.).  This 
name  is  still  used  sometimes  when  speaking  only  of  the  conidial  stage. 
In  1866  Cooke  described  the  perfect  stage  as  Sphaerella  inaequalis,  and 
in  1880  Winter  (37)  gave  the  ascigerous  stage  of  the  fungus  its  present 
name,  Vent  aria  inaequalis.  It  remained  for  Aderhold  (1)  to  demon- 
strate the  relationship  of  the  \^enturia  stage  to  the  Fusicladium  stage 
of  the  fungus. 

In  Europe,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Sorauer, 
Aderhold  and  others  continued  to  publish  series  of  articles  on  the  apple- 
scab  disease  and  its  causal  fungus,  dealing  with  such  phases  of  the 
subject  as  the  symptoms  on  leaves  and  fruit,  the  botany  of  the  fungus, 
life  history  studies,  estimates  of  losses  and  methods  of  control.  Ader- 
hold (1,  2,  3,  4)  during  the  years  1894  to  1900,  published  a  long  series 
of  articles  on  the  scab  disease,  in  which  he  discussed  such  topics  as  the 
relation  of  the  ascigerous  stage,  Venturia,  to  the  Fusicladium  stage,  the 
time  at  which  ascospores  mature,  varietal  susceptibility,  cultural  and 
cross-inoculation  experiments,  and  spraying  experiments  for  control  of 
the  disease. 

In  the  United  States,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  very  extensive  literature 
has  grown  up  dealing  with  the  life  history  of  the  scab  fungus  and  more 
especially  with  experimental  control.  Life-history  studies  have  been 
concerned  largely  with  the  manner  of  overwintering  and  the  time  and 
conditions  of  infection.  Experiments  on  control  have  dealt  largely  with 
spray  materials  and  spray  schedules.  From  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  bordeaux  mixture  in  1883  until  about  1908,  this  fungicide  held  first 
place  as  a  spray  for  apple-scab.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  lime- 
sulfur  sprays  in  apple-scab  control  by  Cordley  (13)  in  1908,  and  by 
Scott  (33)  and  others,  this  fungicide  has  largely  replaced  bordeaux 
mixture  as  a  spray  for  the  control  of  apple-scab.  Still  later  the  dusts, 
both  sulfur  and  copper,  have  come  into  more  or  less  competition  with 
these  liquid  sprays  in  combating  this  disease. 

Geographical  distribution.  —  Apple-scab  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  nearly  all  apple-growing  sections  throughout  the  world.  It 
is  found  generally  distributed  over  the  United  States  but  is  much  more 
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provalont  in  Ww  oasfcrii  and  northern  states,  the  Pacific  Northwo.st,  and 
the  mountainous  sections  of  \'ii|i;inia  and  Arkansas.  In  some  of  tin; 
mor(>  south(M*ly  states  it  is  of  less  impoi'tance  thiin  some  of  \\h'  otluT 
aj)ple  (hseasc^s  such  as  hitler-iot  niid  l)loteh.  It  is  (piite  widely  dis- 
tiMl)Ule(l  ill  \aiious  countries  of  lOurojX'  niid  in  ( li'cat  I^ritain.  Tho 
disease  seems  to  l)e  widespic-id  ;iii(l  sei'ious  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  has  been  reported  from  South  Africa. 

Hosts.  —  'V\\v  a|)ple-s('al)  fundus,  Vcniiiria  inaefiualis,  seems  to  bo 
conlined  in  its  attacks  to  species  and  vari(;ti(^s  of  applets.  'J'he  {Kiar-scab 
funtius  is  not  the  same,  but  a  closely  related  species,  whiles  tin;  [)each, 
eluMi y  and  citrus-scab  fun^i  ai(^  entirely  different  species. 

There  is  some  variation  in  the  susceptibility  of  different  api)l(;  varie- 
ties to  scab  but  this  difference  in  resistance  does  not  seem  to  be  constant. 
Schneiderhan  and  I'ronnne  (32)  list  the  following  as  susceptible:  Wine- 
sap,  Rome,  Blacktwi^-,  Hen  Davis,  Gano,  Delicious,  Stayman,  Early 
Harvest;  and  as  more  resistant:  Jonathan,  Duchess,  Transparent, 
York  Imperial  and  Grimes.  According  to  the  Plant  Disease  Reporter, 
Supplement  28  :  280,  in  1922  the  order  of  susceptibility  as  reported  for 
Vermont  was:  Mcintosh,  Northwestern  Greening,  Delicious,  Northern 
Spy,  Wolf  River  and  Duchess;  the  first  named  dropping  most  of  the 
leaves  and  setting  no  fruit  because  of  scab,  while  the  Duchess  was 
practically  innnune.  In  Indiana  the  fruit  of  Grimes  was  badly  scabbed 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  variety  is  usually  considered  practically 
immune.  In  Connecticut,  scab  was  severe  on  Mcintosh,  Fall  Pippin  and 
crab  apple;  medium  on  Gravenstein;  and  slight  on  Red  Astrachan,  Deli- 
cious, Greening  and  Baldwin.  According  to  Wallace  (36)  varietal  sus- 
ceptibility is  not  constant  enough  year  after  year  to  make  possible  a 
definite  grouping  of  resistant  and  susceptible  varieties.  He  states  that 
certain  varieties  may  be  resistant  in  one  year  and  susceptible  in  another 
year  under  similar  conditions.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  coinci- 
dence of  favorable  weather  conditions  with  susceptible  stages  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  host  may  account  for  this  variation  in  scab  occurrence. 

Economic  importance.  —  The  loss  occasioned  by  apple-scab  when 
uncontrolled  is  undoubtedly  enormous.  Estimates  of  S40  to  S50  per 
acre  are  not  uncommon.  The  loss  in  one  year  in  Illinois  (34)  was  esti- 
mated at  86,000,000.  The  damage  caused  by  scab  may  be  estimated 
by  comparing  the  yield  from  blocks  of  sprayed  trees  with  that  from 
unsprayed  trees.  A  survey  of  Niagara  County,  New  York  (17),  indi- 
cated a  gain  of  S126  per  acre  during  one  season  as  a  result  of  three 
applications  of  spray.  As  further  evidence  of  the  damage  done  by  apple- 
scab  it  was  estimated  that  in  1921  (5)  the  state  of  Washington  suffered 
a  loss  of  2,673,000  bu.  of  apples  from  scab;  Oregon,  1,032,000  bu.;  New 
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York,  705,000  hii.;  Illinois,  387,0(X)  bu.;  and  other  states  smaller 
amounts.  In  1922  (0)  the  reduction  in  yield  in  New  York  was  [jlaced 
at  13,091,000  bu.;  Michigan,  2,257,000  bu.;  and  Pennsylvania,  5,386,000 
bu.  In  1923  (7)  the  loss  in  Kentucky  was  estimated  at  1,070,000  bu. 
and  in  other  states  at  smaller  amounts. 

Nature  of  the  loss.  —  The  damage  done  by  this  disease  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  reduction  in  quality  of  scabby  apples.  While  this  source 
of  loss  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  item,  there  are  other  phases 
of  the  disease  which  sometimes  cause  a  high  percentage  of  loss.  Blos- 
soms are  sometimes  so  severely  attacked  as  to  cause  more  or  less  reduc- 
tion in  set  of  fruit.  The  pedicels  may  be  attacked  and  thus  cause 
serious  dropping  of  blossoms  or  young  fruits.  The  foliage  is  subject  to 
attack  and  while  the  disease  may  cause  more  or  less  defoliation  the  loss 
of  leaves  sufficient  to  cause  serious  injury  to  the  tree  is  comparatively 
rare.  Nevertheless  the  infection  of  only  a  few  leaves  early  in  the  season 
results  in  a  crop  of  spores  which  may  cause  serious  secondary  fruit 
infection  later  in  the  season. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  apple-scab  are  evident  on  the  fruit, 
leaves,  flowers  and  twigs. 


Fig.  96.  —  Apple  scab  on  the  fruits. 


On  the  fruit.  —  On  the  young,  pubescent  fruits  scab  is  first  manifest 
by  a  dark,  olivaceous,  sooty  or  smudgy  appearance.  Later  after  the 
pubescence  has  disappeared  the  spots  are  at  first  black  or  nearly  black. 
As  the  spot  enlarges  the  central,  older  part  becomes  brown  and  more  or 
less  corky  in  appearance,  while  the  margin  remains  black.  The  cuticle 
becomes  loosened  around  the  margin  of  the  scab  thus  giving  it  a  whitish 
border  (Fig.  96).  Scab  spots  may  finally  be  of  any  size  up  to  covering 
practically  one  whole  side  of  the  fruit.     In  case  of  large  scab  spots  the 
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corky  surlacr  of  tlu*  spot  in:i\'  crack  more  or  less.  Wli(!n  new  scab  spots 
ai)pear  late  in  aulunin,  or  in  storage  as  sometimes  happens,  lliey  (liHer 
somewhal  from  (he  early  infections  in  that  they  are  blacker  in  color  and 
may  g(>(  (luite  large  befoi'e  the  l)i()\vn  coiky  .-ippoarance  sliows  at  the; 
center  of  the  spot.  This  latter  stage  m:iy  not  be  renciicd  at  all  with  t  h(; 
extremely  late  infections. 

On  (he  Ivavcfi.—  The  scab  fungus  may  at  tack  eit  her  surface;  of  th(!  leaf  but 
frecjuently  appears  first  on  the  lower  side,  'i'lu;  first.  notic(!abl(;  elToct  is  an 
olivaceous  discoloration.  At  certain  stages  tliis  discoloration  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  sooty  or  smudgy  appearance.  The  spots  vary  in  number  and 
size  and  in  extreme  cases  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  leaf  may  be 
covered.  The  spots  increase  in  intensity  with  age  and  finally  the  leaf  tissue 
under  the  spot  may  die  and  turn  brown.  Dead,  brown  spots  kilknl  l^y  scab 
can  usually  be  distinguished  from  dead  spots  due  to  other  causes  by  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  dark,  sooty  growth,  apparent  in  earlier  stages,  per- 
sists after  the  diseased  spot  has  become  brown  and  dead  (Fig.  97). 

Oti  the  hlossofns.  —  Olivaceous,  sooty  spots  similar  to  those  occurring 
on  the  leaves  may  appear  on  the  petals,  sepals,  receptacles  or  pedicels 
of  the  flowers  (Fig.  98). 

On  the  twigs.  —  It  is  stated  that  on  some  varieties  and  in  some  locali- 
ties scab  may  appear  on  twigs.  On  the  young,  green  shoots  the  spots 
are  of  a  dark,  sooty  nature  similar  to  infections  on  leaves  and  young 
fruits.  As  the  twig  grows  older  and  becomes  more  woody  the  disease 
may  cause  rough,  scurfy  patches  on  the  bark. 

Morphology  of  the  fungus.  —  The  organism  which  causes  apple-scab 
belongs  to  the  class  Ascomycetes  and  has  a  conidial  stage  as  well  as  a 
perfect  or  ascigerous  stage  in  its  complete  life  history. 

Conidial  stage.  —  The  conidial  stage  occurs  on  all  affected  parts, 
leaves,  fruits,  flowers  and  twigs.  The  conidiophores  and  condia  are 
densely  effused,  arising  from  a  dense  layer  of  mycelium  which  forms 
between  the  cuticle  and  epidermis.  This  mycelial  layer  is  quite  thin 
on  the  leaves  and  in  the  early  stages  does  not  penetrate  beneath  the 
epidermis.  On  the  fruits  the  fungal  layer  is  thicker  and  penetrates  the 
epidermal  cells  to  a  greater  extent.  The  conidiophores  are  unbranched 
and  may  become  septate.  The  conidia  are  borne  singly  and  terminally 
(Fig.  99).  They  are  obclavate  to  lanceolate,  at  first  unicellular  but  often 
becoming  uniseptate,  variable  in  size,  measuring  12-22  by  6-9  /x-  The 
conidia,  conidiophores  and  mycelium  are  dark  in  color,  ranging  from 
olive  to  reddish-brown.  In  mass  these  give  the  scab  spots  a  decidedly 
black  appearance  at  times. 

Perfect  stage.  —  The  perithecia  occur  on  the  dead  leaves  which  have 
wintered  on  the  ground.     They  appear  as  tiny  black  specks,  barely 
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Fi(i,  97.  —  Apple-scab  on  the  leaves. 


Fig.  98.  —  Apple  blossoms  showing  scab  infection.     (After  Jackson,  Ore.  Agr. 
Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest  Rept.  1911-12.) 
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lar^;o  onoii.u;h  to  bo  soon  willi  tlio  nakod  oyo.  II10  ostiohnn  of  the  p'-ri- 
llu'ciiim  cmcr^ios  (lirou^li  llic  ('|)i(l('rrnls  of  llic  leaf.  I">acli  peril licciuin 
contains  nuinoioiisascicacli  of  w  liicli  contains 
(M^lit  ascosp()n\s  (l''i^.  100).  The  sjjorcs  arc 
(li\i(lc(l  l)y  a  scpl  iiiii  iiiln  I  wo  cells  of  iiiie(inal 
si/e,  llie  shoilei"  and  hi'oadef  cell  always 
|)oint  in^  upward  as  \\\r  s|)()r(^s  lie  in  I  he  ascais. 
Ascospor(\s  nu^isure  11    15  by  4  S  ^u. 

Life  cycle.  Pcrpcludtion.  —  The  ai)i)l(;- 
scab  funiius  i)r()ba})ly  ovor-vvinters  almost 
entirely  on  the  dead  leaves  on  the  ground. 
There  is  sonu^  (>videncc  that  it  may  possibly 
pass  the  winter  as  mycelium  or  conidia  on 
the  twigs  (36),  but  this  probably  occurs 
rarely.  When  infected  leaves  fall  to  the 
ground  in  the  autumn  the  mycelium  con- 
tinues to  develop  saprophytically  in  the  dead 
leaf.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  peri- 
thecia  begin  to  develop  probably  soon  after 
the  leaves  fall  and  by  spring  the  ascospores 
are  mature.  The  time  at  which  the  asco- 
spores mature  varies  with  climatic  and 
w^eather  conditions  in  different  sections  of 
the  country  but  in  any  case  they  seem  to 
be  mature  and  in  the  process  of  dissemina- 
tion at  the  time  the  leaves  and  flowers  are 
unfolding  in  the  spring.  In  Oregon  (10)  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  ascospores  may 
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be  ejected  from  the  perithecia  at  any  time  qualis.    Section  through  a  .scab 

from   February   to   June.     Experiments   in  spot  on  apple  fruit  .showing  the 

Wisconsin  (27)  indicate  that  the  time  of  leaf-  ^^"^^^^  fruiting  stage  and  .sev- 

fall  in  the  autumn  may  bear  a  relationship  era!  layers  of  cells  of  the  apple 

'  pulp  beneath  the  epidermis, 
to  the  tune  of  ascospore  maturity. 

Dissemination.  —  The  ascospores  are  forcibly  ejected  from  the  peri- 
thecia. Under  the  proper  conditions  of  moisture  the  asci  swell  greatly 
and  stretch  lengthwise  so  that  they  protrude  through  the  ostiole  and 
l^eyond  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  Finally  the  ascospores  are  shot  through 
an  apical  pore  into  the  air  where  wind  currents  carry  them  to  the  new 
grow^th  on  the  trees.  There  infection  takes  place  and  within  about  ten 
days  to  three  weeks  a  crop  of  conidiospores  matures.  These  conidia  are 
in  turn  carried  to  other  leaves  and  fruits  chiefly  by  rain,  and  further 
infections  occur,  thus  spreading  the  disease  rapidly. 
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Infection.  —  Both  ascospores  and  conidia  are  able  to  infect  blossoms, 
leaves,  fruits,  and  young  twigs,  whenever  the  proper  conditions  prevail. 
Considerable  moisture,  in  the  form  of  rain  or  heavy  fogs,  is  a  requisite 

for  spore  germina- 
tion and  infection. 
In  general,  cool,  wet 
weather  is  conduc- 
ive to  the  germina- 
tion  of  the  spores 
and  infection  of  the 
host.    On  the  other 
hand,      hot,      dry 
weather  is  unfavor- 
able for  the  spread 
of  the  disease.     If 
very    dry    weather 
prevails  for  a  few 
weeks    during    the 
time  of  blossoming 
and  unfolding  of  the 
leaves  there  is  little 
opportunity  for  the 
primary    ascospore 
infections  to  occur, 
hence  there  will  be 
few  conidia  for  sec- 
ondary infection. 

Control.  —  In  dis- 
cussing control  of 
the  apple-scab  fun- 
gus two  life  history 
facts  must  be  kept 
in  mind,     (a)  The 


Fig.  100.  —  Venturia  inaequalis.  Section  through  a  peri- 
theciiim  imbedded  in  a  dead  leaf,  showing  the  asci  and 
ascospores. 


primary  infections  are  initiated  by  ascospores  coming  from  the  dead 
leaves  and  infecting  the  young  leaves,  blossoms  and  fruits,  (b)  Second- 
ary infections  are  brought  about  by  conidia  which  result  from  the  first 
ascospore  infections. 

Sanitation.  —  Control  measures,  then,  will  necessarily  be  based  upon 
the  above  facts.  Any  measures  which  will  reduce  the  number  of  dead 
leaves  or  of  ascospores  coming  from  them  and  lodging  on  the  green 
leaves,  blossoms  or  young  fruits  will  be  useful  items  in  control.  Burning 
or  plowing  under  the  dead  leaves  will  reduce  the  number  of  spores. 
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SpniNiii^  I  he  I(>av('s  on  (he  jiiround  lias  been  su^^cstcd  (G)  but  is  in- 
(>riV('(iv('  bccnusc  \\\v  ascosporcs  arc  prolcctcd  in  iIh;  licavy-wallcd  pori- 
t  licciuiii  and  ujjon  escaping-  arc  shol  oul  inio  1  he  aii-  bcycjnd  reach  of  any 
fungicide  on  t  he  suifacc  of  1  lie  leaf.  ( 'over  crops  ai'c  uscfiil  because  they 
«2;r()\v  u|)  ()\("i-  ( he  dead  leaves  and  pi-cven(  air  cinicnts  from  catching  up 
so  many  of  llie  ascospores  and  Ix^arinti;  llicni  lo  1  he  ![('(». 

Spnn/ituj.        If  every  dead   leaf   in    the   whole   conirnunity   (;ould   bo 
destroyed  before  any  ascospores  escape;,  tiie  problem  of  control  would 


Fig.  101.  —  Apple  spurs  showing  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  leaves 
and  blossoms  which  are  suggested  in  scab  spray  schedules  as  the  proper  intervals 
for  the  application  of  the  first  four  sprays.  A,  delayed  dormant;  B,  pre-pink; 
C,  pink;  D,  calyx.  (D,  from  photograph  furnished  by  Department  of  Entomolog}', 
Ore.  Agr.  College.) 

be  largely  solved,  except  in  case  the  fungus  might  live  over  on  the  twigs, 
which  apparently  is  not  an  important  item.  But  since  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  destroy  all  the  leaves  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  other 
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means  of  cuiitrul.  Spraying  for  apple-scab  is  based  upon  tlic  [jrinciple 
of  protecting  all  susceptible  parts  against  infection  by  (hither  ascospores 
or  conidiospores.  Since  ascospores  are  present  before,  during  and  after 
the  buds  open  and  conidiospores  may  be  present  all  surrnner,  provided 
all  early  infections  are  not  prevented,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  a  very 
coinprc^hensive  spray  program  for  this  disease.  The  following  spray 
schedule  is  reconunended  in  localities  where  apple-scab  is  serious. 

(1)  Delayed  donnant  syray:  Applied  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
emerge  from  the  bud.     (Fig.  101  .1.) 

(2)  Pre-pink  spray:  Applied  when  the  cluster  of  flower  buds  has 
emerged  so  as  to  show  the  individual  buds  but  before  the  calyx  has 
opened  enough  to  show  the  color  of  the  petals.     (Fig.  101  B.) 

(3)  Pink  spray:  Applied  when  the  individual  flower  buds  have  ex- 
panded enough  to  show  the  color  of  the  petals  but  before  the  blossoms 
are  in  full  bloom.     (Fig.  101  C.) 

(4)  Calyx  spray:  Applied  just  after  most  of  the  petals  have  fallen  but 
before  the  calyx  lobes  have  closed  over  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit. 
(Fig.  101  D.) 

(5)  Ten-day  spray:   Applied  ten  days  after  the  calyx  spray. 

(6)  Thirty-day  spray:   Applied  thirty  days  after  the  calyx  spray. 
Whether  or  not  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  all  of  the  above 

schedule  depends  upon  conditions  in  any  particular  case.  If  scab  is 
present  to  any  extent,  the  first  spray  cannot  safely  be  omitted  because 
it  has  been  shown  above  that  ascospores  are  apt  to  be  present  at  the 
time  the  buds  begin  to  open.  If  the  first  three  sprays  have  been  used 
so  effectively  that  no  infections  have  occurred  and  especially  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  the  latter  applications  may  be  omitted  with  safety.  On 
the  other  hand  if  some  early  infections  have  occurred  and  if  the  weather 
remains  sufficiently  humid  for  infections  to  take  place  later  in  the 
summer,  the  number  of  applications  may  have  to  be  increased  consider- 
ably above  the  five  recommended  in  the  schedule.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  the  grower  must  study  the  conditions  with 
which  he  has  to  deal  and  act  accordingly. 

Spray  materials.  —  Both  lime-sulfur  and  bordeaux  mixture  are 
effective  against  scab,  and  the  dusts  have  been  used  with  more  or  less 
success.  In  the  early  season  lime-sulfur  is  preferable  because  of  the 
tendency  of  bordeaux  to  russet  the  young  fruit  in  cool  weather.  During 
hot  w^eather  lime-sulfur  sometimes  causes  burning  and  in  the  latter 
case  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable  to  change  to  bordeaux  for  the  later 
applications. 

Thoroughness  essential.  —  The  one  point  that  should  be  emphasized 
perhaps  above  all  others  is  thoroughness.     Every  bit  of  leaf  and  fruit 
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surfaoo  must  ho  rovorod  wilh  spi.-iy  in  oidcr  to  profoct  it  adequately. 
( "liilds  {[))  calls  attcnlion  (o  I  he  diiiicully  of  doiii^  a  ^ood  job  of  sprayinji; 
iind(M-  adverse  eoiulitions  such  as  lall  trees  and  hi^li  winds.  lie  shows 
Ihal  nndei  average  conditions  (he  fruils  in  the  lop  (jf  a  tall  tr(;e  an;  not 
as  thorouiAlily  protecled  as  those  on  the  lower  linib.s  unless  special  pre- 
cautions are  taken. 

LABORATORY    STUDY    OF    APPLE-SCAB 

A.  Symptoms.  —  IVIako  ;i  careful  sdidy  of  tho  .symploiiis  of  upplo-.scal)  as  oxhibitod 
on  (lie  i'niils,  leaves,  blossoms  and  twigs. 

1.  0/1  J'ruiLs.  "  FAainino  fruits  of  diffcront  agos  showirif;  differont  siagos  in  the 
development  of  seal)  infections.  C4)mj)ar(!  early  symptoms  witii  older  infections. 
How  dee])  does  (lie  lesion  extend  at  first?  Later?  Note  the  olivaceous,  smudgy 
app(>aranc(>  of  the  early  stages  and  (he  rough,  corky  nature  of  the  older  scabs.  Note 
how  the  cuticle  is  lifted  and  peels  off  around  the  edges  of  the  older  lesions.     Draw. 

2.  On  leaves.  —  What  are  the  first  signs  of  the  disease  on  leaves?  Later  symptoms? 
Does  the  fungus  ever  kill  any  of  the  leaf  tissue?  lOxamine  dead  apple  leaves  picked 
up  from  the  ground  in  the  spring  and  containing  the  scab  fungus.  What  signs  are 
observable?  Of  what  docs  the  dark,  smudgy  growth  found  on  newly  infected  leaves 
consist?     Draw. 

3.  On  hloasoms.  —  Compare  infected  blossoms  with  diseased  leaves  in  all  details. 
What  flower  parts  are  liable  to  attack  by  the  scab  fungus?  What  harm  may  result 
from  flower  infection?     Draw. 

4.  On  twig.H.  —  Is  twig  infection  as  common  as  leaf  and  fruit  infection?  \\Tiat 
aged  twigs  are  susceptible?  What  are  the  symptoms  on  twigs?  Compare  w^ith 
symptoms  on  other  parts.     Draw. 

B.  The  fungus.  —  Both  conidial  and  perfect  stages  occur  in  the  life  cycle. 

1.  Vegetative  mycelium.  —  Examine  sections  of  fruits  and  of  green  leaves  showing 
the  conidial  stage.  Note  that  the  mycelium  is  largely  confined  to  the  region  be- 
tween the  cuticle  and  the  epidermis.  On  the  fruit-scab  spot  observe  the  dense  layer 
of  fungous  tissue  between  the  cuticle  and  the  epidermis.  The  cuticle  may  have 
disappeared  over  a  large  part  of  the  scab  spot  but  may  be  seen  around  the  margin 
of  the  lesion. 

2.  Conidial  stage.  —  These  spores  are  found  on  the  surface  of  scab  spots  wherever 
they  occur,  on  fruit,  leaf,  flower,  or  twig.  Make  mounts  by  scraping  off  some  of  the 
spores  with  a  scalpel,  or  better,  use  prepared  sections  cut  through  scab  spots  from 
fruit  or  leaf.  In  the  sections  note  the  continuous  layer  of  conidiophores  and  conidia. 
Draw. 

3.  Perfect  stage.  —  Study  sections  cut  through  the  perithecia  on  the  old  dead 
leaves.  Note  particularly  the  shape,  septation  and  arrangement  of  ascospores 
within  the  ascus.  Draw  section  of  perithecium.  Draw  one  ascus  with  its  spores, 
much  enlarged. 

4.  Life  cijcle.  —  "Where  does  the  fungus  overwinter?  How  is  it  disseminated? 
^\^len,  where  and  under  what  conditions  do  the  initial  infections  in  the  spring  occur? 
Wliat  spores  are  responsible  for  the  first  infections?  How  docs  the  fungus  spread 
later  in  the  season? 

5.  Cultures.  —  Cultures  of  this  fungus  can  be  made  easily  in  the  spring  at  the  time 
ascospores  are  discharging  from  the  dead  leaves.  Suspend  a  piece  of  leaf  containing 
perithecia  over  an  agar  plate.     Ascospores  will  be  discharged  on  to  the  agar  where 
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they  w  ill  germinate  and  form  colonies  of  the  fungus.     Then  make  transfers  to  agar 
tul)e8.     With  proper  precautions  pure  cultures  can  be  secured  in  this  way. 

C.  Field  study.  —  If  seuHon  and  conditions  permit,  this  disease  may  be  studied 
profitably  in  the  field.     The  following  points  are  of  interest. 

1.  Find  the  i>erfect  stage  on  old  leaves. 

2.  Determine  the  seasonal  range  of  ascospore  discharge. 

3.  Observe  new  infections  on  flowers,  leaves  and  young  fruits. 

4.  Determine  the  time  necessary  to  produce  a  crop  of  conidia  after  inoculation. 

5.  Estimate  percentages  of  infection. 

6.  Watch  the  devel()i)mont  of  fruit  and  leaf  lesions  throughout  the  season. 

D.  Notes.  —  Follow  the  outline  on  page  152  and  write  complete  notes  on  this 
disease.  Give  particular  attention  to  method  of  overwintering,  and  time  and  place 
of  infection,  with  reference  to  the  bearing  these  factors  have  on  control. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS   AND    PROBLEMS 

1.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  apple-scab  on  all  parts  of  the  host. 

2.  Give  the  complete  life-history  story  of  the  scab  fungus,  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  perpetuation,  dissemination  and  infection.     (See  reference  36.) 

3.  Discuss  apple-scab  epiphytotics  in  relation  to  weather  conditions.  (See 
reference  28.) 

4.  Discuss  the  question  of  regional  variations  in  the  severity  of  apple-scab  and  the 
consequent  variation  of  control  practices  for  various  sections  of  the  country. 

5.  Discuss  the  relation  of  height  of  fruit  on  the  tree  to  apple-scab  infections. 
(See  reference  9.) 

6.  Why  will  not  dormant  sprays  control  apple-scab? 

7.  Compare  the  efficacy  of  dusting  versus  spraying  for  the  control  of  apple-scab. 
(See  references  23  and  31.) 

8.  What  is  the  source  of  inoculum  for  the  primary  infections  of  apple-scab? 
The  secondary  infections? 

9.  Give  a  full  report  on  the  economic  importance  of  apple-scab.  (See  references 
5,  6,  7,  34  and  36.) 

10.  Discuss  the  question  of  resistant  and  susceptible  varieties  of  apples.  (See 
references  32  and  36.) 
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Pear-scab 
Caused  by  Venturia  pyrina  Aderh. 
Pear-scab  is  caused  by  a  species  of  Venturia  very  closely  related  to 
the  apple-scab  fungus.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  life  history  of 
the  causal  fungus,  and  the  control  measures  are  all  very  similar  to  those 
of  apple-scab.  The  most  striking  morphological  difference  in  the  two 
species  of  fungi  is  found  in  the  ascosporcs.  In  both  species  the  asco- 
spores  are  once  septate,  consisting  of  one  longer  and  one  shorter  cell. 
In  Venturia  inaequalis,  the  apple-scab  fungus,  the  shorter  of  the  two  cells 
composing  each  ascospore  is  found  at  the  uppermost  end  of  the  spore 
as  it  lies  in  the  ascus,  while  in  Venturia  pyrina,  the  pear-scab  fungus,  the 
shorter  cell  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spore.  The  two  species  are  dis- 
tinct physiologically  as  well  as  morphologically,  pears  being  imnume  to 
the  apple-scab  fungus,  while  the  pear-scab  fungus  is  likewise  unable  to 
attack  apples. 

LABORATORY    STUDY    OF   PEAR-SCAB 

1.  Compare  the  symptoms  of  pear-scab  in  all  details  with  those  of  apple-scab. 
Ai-e  fruits,  leaves,  blossoms  and  twigs  attacked  as  is  the  case  with  apple-scab? 
Are  the  symptoms  on  all  these  parts  comparable  in  the  two  diseases?  If  there  are 
any  differences,  point  them  out. 

2.  Compare  the  two  fungi  in  all  details  of  both  conidial  and  perfect  stages.  Point 
out  any  differences  that  exist.  Compare  their  manner  of  overwintering  and  dis- 
semination. 
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Blight  or  Endothia  Canker  of  Chestnut 

Caused  l)y  KudoUuit  pitnisitiai  (Muit.)  And.  (V  And. 

N(^ir  the  l)(\ii,iiniin<;-  of  I  lie  pi-cscnl  ccnhnT  I  here  was  discovered  in 
New  ^'ork  a  disease  of  tiie  eheslniil  I  I'ee  liillierlo  unknown  on  I  lie  Xorlh 
Anieiican  conlinenl.  The  iiiahid}'  proved  to  he  ;i  most  serious  hai'k 
disease^  of  this  vahial)le  fon>sl  (i-(>e,  spreachn^  very  rapidly,  and  soon 
(luH^ahMied  (o  exlernunate  lli(>  chestnut  throughout  its  ran^e  in  the 
east(M-n  TnilcHl  States.  \  aiious  names  hjiv(^  \)va\\\  ap{)He(l  to  this  dis(;ase, 
among  wliich  ai'c  chest nut-bHght,  chestnut  canker,  ch(;stnut  })ark 
disease  and  iMidothia  cankei'.  The  hist-named  term  se(?ms  to  he  a 
desirabk^  name  by  which  to  designate  this  disease. 

History  and  distribution.  —  The  Endothia  canker  of  chestnut  was 
first  discovered  b}'  Alerkel  in  one  of  the  parks  of  New  York  City  in  1904 
and  reported  by  him  two  years  later  (13).  The  disease^  spread  rapidly 
and  was  soon  recognized  as  a  menace  to  the  chestnut  forests  of  the 
eastern  United  States,  hence  it  immediately  became  the  object  of 
intensive  study  by  many  plant  pathologists  and  mycologists.  By  1908 
the  disease  was  reported  as  serious  in  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Long  Island,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  In 
1914  the  range  of  the  disease  had  extended  so  that  it  was  generally 
prevalent  from  southern  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  eastern  New 
York  southward  into  northern  Virginia  and  westward  to  central  Pennsyl- 
vania. Outside  of  this  area  scattering  infections  were  found  in  Maine, 
western  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina.  The  origin  of  the  disease 
w^as  in  doubt  until  in  1913  when  it  was  discovered  by  Meyer  in  China  (6). 
It  then  became  apparent  that  the  fungus  probably  had  been  introduced 
into  the  United  States  on  chestnut  nursery  stock  imported  from  the 
Orient  for  ornamental  purposes.  This  theory  was  strengthened  by  the 
discovery  of  the  disease  in  Japan  in  1915. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  threat  of  the  disease  to  exterminate  the  valuable 
stands  of  chestnut  led  to  the  appropriation  of  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Commission  to  investigate  the  trouble  and  to 
devise  means  by  w^hich  it  could  be  controlled.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment also  made  provision  for  investigating  the  disease  and  for  several 
years  intensive  work  was  done  on  the  problem  by  both  state  and  federal 
agencies. 

Hosts  and  varietal  susceptibility.  —  The  fungus,  Endothia  -parasitica, 
has  been  reported  on  a  number  of  species  of  chestnut  as  well  as  on 
several  other  species  of  forest  trees.  The  Japanese  and  Chinese  species 
of  chestnut  are  so  resistant  to  the  canker  fungus  tliat  little  injury  results 
from  its  attacks.     On  the  other  hand  the  American  chestnut,  Casta nea 
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Fig.  102.  —  Chestnut  trees  killed  by  Endothia 
canker.      (Cornell  Univ.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  347.) 


Fig.  103.  —  Chestnut  can- 
ker. Amoeboid  infection  on 
two-year-old  shoot.  (After 
Heald.) 


dentata,  is  very  susceptible  and  soon  succumbs  to  the  disease.  This  is 
a  good  illustration  of  an  imported  parasite  finding  a  more  susceptible 
host  in  its  new  habitat.  Evidently  this  fungus  has  lived  on  the  chestnut 
trees  in  Asia  for  ages  without  materially  damaging  them  but  upon  being 
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Fig.  104.  —  Chestnut  canker. 
Characteristic  pycnidial  fruiting  pus- 
tules covering  the  dead  area.  (Cor- 
nell Univ.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  347.) 


Fig.     105.  —  Chestnut      canker.       The 
swollen  type  of  lesion.     (After  Heald.) 


introduced  to  our  American  species  at  once  becomes  a  menace  to  its 
existence  (see  Chapter  IX).  Both  the  eastern  Chinquapin,  Castanea 
pumila,  and  the  western  Chinquapin,  Castanopsis  chi^ijsophylla,  while 
not  immune,  are  much  more  resistant  than  the  American  chestnut. 
The  European  chestnut,  Castanea  sativa,  also  is  susceptible.  The  fungus 
has  been  found  g;rowing  saprophytically  on  dead  bark  of  various  other 
trees  but  apparently  is  not  able  to  attack  living  trees  of  genera  other 
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tluiii  Castanea  to  a  serious  extent.  Inoculations  on  various  species 
show  that  most  of  them  are  imnmne.  The  fungus  was  able  to  grow 
shglitly  in  one  or  two  species  of  oak  and  two  trees  of  lihua  were 
killed  (20). 

Economic  importance.  —  The  chestnut  is,  or  was,  one  of  the  main 
forest  trees  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  southward  in 
the  Allegheny  mountains  to  Alabama.  Some  itlea  of  its  value  may  be 
gained  by  noting  the  value  of  cut  timber  for  several  years  before  the 
Endothia  fungus  had  wrought  its  destruction.  In  1907  the  total  cut  of 
chestnut  for  all  purposes  including  lumber,  posts,  poles,  rails,  cross- 
ties  and  tan-bark,  was  valued  at  $19,188,219.  In  1909  the  value  of  all 
chestnut  timber  products  was  again  estimated  at  approximately  the 
same  figure  (3).  This  tree  is  also  highly  prized  as  an  ornamental  and 
has  been  used  extensively  in  parks  and  large  estates.  When  one  reflects 
that  the  canker  disease  has  practically  exterminated  this  species  over 

_^  most  of  its  natural  range  the  great 
economic  loss  inflicted  by  its  rav- 
ages can  be  readily  appreciated. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of 
this  disease  may  be  listed  in  gen- 
eral under  two  heads:  (a)  the 
canker  effects;  and  (6)  the  effects 
on  the  parts  beyond  the  cankers. 
On  young  shoots  typical  cankers 
are  formed,  which  may  first  be 
recognized  as  yellowish  or  yellow- 
ish-brown patches  and  may  be  reg- 
ular or  irregular  in  outline.  The 
diseased  area  may  be  either  nearly 
circular  or  elongated  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction  (Fig.  103).  On 
older  branches  or  trunks  the  first 
symptoms  appear  as  slightly  dis- 
colored dead  areas.  On  old  fis- 
sured bark  little  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  bark  can  be 
Fig.  106.  —  Chestnut  canker.  Old  lesion  ^oted  until  the  infections  are  quite 
on  branch  that  has  been  dead  for  a  year.  ^^^      r^^^  ^^^^^^,^  ^^^^^jj     continue 

(After  Heald.)  ^^^      •  av  u 

to   enlarge   until  girdlmg  results. 

Sometimes  a  marked  enlargement  or  hypertrophy  results,  involving  all 
or  a  part  of  the  cankered  area  (Fig.  105).  On  old  cankers  the  bark  be- 
comes rough  and  much  cracked  (Fig.  106).     As  the  invasion  of  the  fun- 
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pus  projjjrossos  the  inj'ccliuni  spreads  out  in  I  lie  hnrk  :in(l  may  Ixi 
()l)S('rv('(l  in  whitisli  or  hulT-colonMl  inals  if  tlic  oulci-  cork  layer  of  bark 
is  pec^linl  olT,  or  later  these  ni^'celial  fans  may  appear  in  tin;  ('amhiimi 
zone.     As  the  development  of  the  canker  proceeds  the  pycnidial  fruiting 


♦  'f 


ft.. 


Fig.   107.  —  Chestnut  canker.     Characteristic  tendril-like  spore  horns  extruded 
from  the  pycnidia.     (Photograph  from  Cornell  Univ.  Agr,  Exp.  Sta.) 


Fig.  108.  —  Section  of  pycnidium  of  Endothia  -parasitica.     (Aiter  Heald.) 

pustules  break  through  the  surface  of  the  bark  (Fig.  104).  "When  moist 
conditions  prevail  the  pyncospores  ooze  from  these  pustules  in  long 
twisted  tendril-like  threads  or  "  spore-horns  "  (Fig.  107).  Later  the 
fungus  gives  rise  to  the  perfect  stage  fruiting  bodies,  the  stromata  con- 
taining perithecia,  which  are  larger  and  more  conspicuous  than  the 
pycnidia  (Fig.  110). 

When  twigs,  branches  or  trunks  are  girdled  the  distal  parts  die. 
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\'arious  symptoms  appear  following  ur  in  conjunction  vvitli  this  girdling. 
On  some  cleaci  tvvi^s,  clusters  of  dead  leaves  may  remain  all  winter.  Burs 
also  frequently  cling  persistently  to  dead  twigs.  Leaves  may  become 
chlorotic  or  brown  and  finally  fall  leaving  bare  twigs  or  branches. 
When  many  branches  on  a  tree  have  been  killed  a  ''  stag-head  "  effect 
results. 

Morphology  and  life  history  of  the  fungus.  —  The  characteristic  fans 
of  the  vegetative  mycelium  have  been  mentioned  above  under  Symp- 
toms. The  fruiting  structures  consist  of  a  pycnidial  stage  and  a  peri- 
thecial  stage.  The  pycnidia  may  develop  at  any  season  of  the  year 
depending  upon  the  age  of  the  lesion  and 
the  temperature  and  moisture  conditions. 
On  smooth-barked  young  cankers,  the 
pycnidia  appear  as  somewhat  globose 
bodies  which  develop  under  the  outer 
cork  layer  and  push  it  up  in  numerous 
small  blisters.  The  outer  bark  is  ruptured 
and  through  an  opening  or  ostiole  the 


Fig.  109.  —  Section  of 
wall  of  a  young  pycnidium 
showing  conidiophores  and 
conidia.  (Cornell  Univ. 
Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  347.) 

tendrils  of  spores  emerge.  The  cavity  of 
the  pycnidium  is  about  a  fourth  of  a 
millimeter  in  diameter  and  at  first  is 
almost  round  in  cross  section  but  be- 
comes irregular  with  age  (Fig.  108).  The 
walls  of  the  cavity  are  lined  with  conidio- 
phores from  which  the  conidiospores  are 
cut  off   successively    (Fig.    109).     These 

spores  are  oblong  or  cylindrical  in  shape,  have  rounded  ends  and  measure 
about  1.28  by  3.56  /x  in  size. 

Later  development  of  the  pycnidia  may  transform  them  into  peri- 


FiG.  no.— Stromata  of  Endothia 
parasitica.  (Cornell  Univ.  Agr. 
Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  347.) 
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tliccial  slroinaln.  As  the  stroma  enlarges  (lici'c  arc  foiiiicd  witliin  it  a 
iHimhcr  of  llask-likc  cavities  with  lony  necks  whicli  ojx-ii  to  tlu;  surface 
ihroiiiih  minute  ostioles  which  show  on  the  surface  as  raised  pai)illae 
or  mimilc  Maclv  dots.  Tliese  llask-shaped  cavitic^s  iint  perith(;cia  (I*'ig. 
Ill),  each  of  whicli  contains  a  lai-^e  mmilx'i'  of  eijz;ht-spored  asci  (Fip;. 
112).  I'he  asci  an*  broadly  chivatc;  or  oblong  and  av(!rage  51.2  by  8.9  n. 
The  ascosj)ores  are  {)i)lonp;  to  oval  in  shape,  two-celled,  constricted  at 
the  septum,  and  average  about  4.5  by  8.6  /x  in  size  (3). 


Fig.  111.  — Section  of  a  stroma  of  Endothia  parasitica  showing  the  long-necked 
perithecia.     (After  Heald.) 

The  fungus  is  perpetuated  in  the  cankers  and  both  pycnospores  and 
ascospores  may  be  produced  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Either  form  is 
capable  of  producing  infection.  Pycnospores  are  disseminated  largely 
by  rain,  insects  and  birds,  while  ascospores  are  wind-disseminated. 
Infection  takes  place  only  through  some  injury  to  the  bark. 

Control.  —  Several  years  of  intensive  study  by  competent  plant 
pathologists  in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chestnut  Tree  Blight 
Commission,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  several 
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state  experiment  stiitions  failed  to  solve  the  prohlcin  of  ccjiitnjllin^  this 
disease.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  put  forth  the  malady  has  continued 
to  spread  steadily  and  now  all  hope  of  saving  the  native  stands  of  com- 
mercial chestnut  in  the  United  States  has  been  abandoned.     It  is  true 

that  certain  canker-resistant  in- 
dividual chestnut  trees  have 
been  found  and  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  breed  resistant  varieties 
for  future  plantings  but  for  the 
present  the  only  recourse  seems 
to  be  the  substitution  of  other 
species  of  timber  trees  in  those 
areas  formerly  largely  occupied 
by  the  American  chestnut.  As 
for  isolated  orchards  or  plant- 
ings it  may  be  possible  to  save 
them  by  the  intensive  cutting 
out  procedure  now  used  in  com- 
bating fire-blight  in  pears.  This 
will  be  possible,  however,  only 
in  case  of  complete  isolation, 
otherwise  the  disease  will  come 

T.      -.o       A    •     ^      r.^c^t  v^i^th;^   in  again  as  rapidly  as  it  is  cut 

Fig.  112.  —  Asci  and  ascosporesoi  iinaomia  ^  f      j 

parasitica.     (After  Heald.)  OXlt. 


LABORATORY    STUDY    OF   ENDOTHIA   CANKER 

A.  Symptoms.  —  Examine  all  available  specimens  showing  the  various  S3'mptoms 
and  signs  of  Endothia  canker.  Observe  early  and  late  stages  of  the  canker  on  both 
young  twigs  and  older  branches.  Note  the  color  of  the  bark,  both  on  the  surface 
and  under  the  surface.  Is  the  margin  of  the  canker  distinctly  marked?  Is  there 
either  hypertrophy  or  shrinkage  of  the  affected  parts?  Do  you  find  any  specimens 
which  show  splitting  or  cracking  of  the  affected  bark?  Is  the  fungus  fruiting  on  the 
diseased  area?  Can  you  distinguish  pycnidia  from  perithecia?  Look  for  the 
mycelial  fan  under  the  cork  layer  or  deeper  in  the  bark.  You  may  find  it  in  the 
cambium  region.  Examine  specimens  or  look  at  illustrations  showing  the  blighting 
effect  on  twigs  and  branches  resulting  from  girdling.  Make  drawings  to  illustrate 
the  symptoms  observed. 

B.  The  fungus.  —  Examine  sections  of  both  pycnidia  and  perithecia  and  note 
the  spores  and  the  spore-bearing  structures  of  each.  Draw  section  of  both  pycnidium 
and  perithecium.  Draw  conidiophore  and  conidium,  also  an  ascus  containing  asco- 
spores,  much  enlarged. 

Look  up  the  life  history  of  the  fungus  and  learn  the  method  of  perpetuation, 
dissemination  and  infection,  and  the  conditions  under  which  these  processes  take  place. 

C.  Notes.  —  Write  notes  including  particularly  such  items  as  history,  distribution, 
symptoms,  life  history  and  control. 
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REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Wlml  Is  pr()l);il)l\'  lli(>  n;iti\('  Inline  of  flic  clu'stnut-cankor  fiinRiiH? 

2.  How  is  if  su|)i)os(>(l  lo  li;i\('  liccii  iiil  rodiiccd  into  lliis  couritry? 

o.    \\  liat  species  of  trees  are  in  any  decree  suscejjtiblc^  to  Uiis  disoaHe?     Wliicli 
species  of  choslmil  is  most  suscoptiblo?     Which  most  rosJHtant? 

•1.    How  drt(\s  tins  (hseaso  illiistraie  the  dislurliance  of  the  "biological  ('(juiiib- 
as  (hscussed  in  Cliaptor  IX? 

What  is  tlie  raiigo  of  the  Ainericaii  chest  nut?     What  are  its  economic  uses? 
I)escril)e  the  syniptonia  of  the  lOndothia  canker  (hsease. 
noscril)e  the  morphology  and  hfe  history  of  the  causal  fiinmis. 
Discuss  the  elTorts  made  to  comlxit  this  disease  and  the  degree!  of  success 
attained, 

9.    How  do  you  account  for  the  difTlculty  met  in  combating  this  disease? 

10.  Is  there  any  probability  of  developing  resistant  strains  of  chestnuts?     (Ref- 
erence 9.) 

11.  Discuss  the  disseminating  agents  of  the  chestnut  canker  fungus.     (Refer- 
ences 2,  12,  21.) 
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CHAPTER   XIX 

DISEASES   CAUSED   BY   FUNGI  —  BASIDIOMYCETES 

The  Basidioniycotos  aro  (listinp;uisho(l  from  the  olhor  classes  of  funp;i 
by  the  presence  of  the  basicUuin,  a  more  or  less  club-shaped  structure, 
sometimes  unicellular  and  in  other  cases  septate,  on  which  the  principal 
spores,  basidiospores,  are  borne.  The  fungi  of  this  class  are  also  char- 
acterized by  septate  mycelium,  a  character  which  separates  them  from 
the  Phycomycetes  but  not  from  the  Ascomycetes  nor  from  the  Fungi- 
Imperfect  i,  a  class  to  be  discussed  later.  There  are  several  thousand 
species  of  Basidiomycetes,  not  all  of  which  are  of  importance  from  the 
standpoint  of  plant  pathology.  However,  there  are  several  groups  of 
this  class  of  fungi  which  rank  well  up  with  the  Ascomycetes  and  the 
Phycomycetes  as  serious  plant  pathogenes.  The  three  subgroups  of 
the  Basidiomycetes  which  are  of  greatest  importance  to  the  plant 
pathologist  are  represented  respectively  by  (a)  the  smuts  (Ustilaginales), 
(6)  the  rusts  (Uredinales),  and  (c)  the  mushrooms  and  bracket  fungi 
(Agaricales).  Of  these  three  orders  the  mushrooms  and  bracket  fungi 
are  the  only  ones  possessing  the  typical  basidium  as  illustrated  in  Fig. 
150  B.  In  the  rusts  the  basidium  appears  in  a  modified  form  known  as 
a  promycehum  (Fig.  130).  In  the  smuts  the  basidium  is  still  more 
extensively  modified  but  is  also  termed  a  promycelium  (Figs.  115,  123). 

The  Smuts 

The  smuts  caused  by  fungi  belonging  to  the  order  Ustilaginales  are 
among  the  most  destructive  of  plant  diseases.  The  most  important 
smut  diseases  are  those  occurring  on  the  cereals,  but  many  other  plants 
including  the  sorghums,  millet,  timothy,  and  the  onion  are  also  severely 
attacked  by  different  species  of  the  smut  fungi.  The  various  grain 
crops  are  susceptible  to  a  number  of  different  smut-producing  species  of 
fungi,  each  of  which  usually  attacks  only  a  particular  kind  of  cereal. 
The  important  smuts  found  on  the  common  grain  crops,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye  and  corn,  may  be  classified  in  three  groups  depending  upon 
the  life  history  of  the  causal  fungus,  especially  as  to  the  time,  place  and 
method  of  infection.  The  following  outline  shows  the  group  to  which 
each  species  of  smut  belongs. 
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I.  Seedling  infection  group. 

1.  Stinking  smut  or  bunt  of  wheat  caused  by  Tilktia  tritid  and  T. 

laevis.     (Fig.  113.) 

2.  Loose  smut  of  oats  caused  by  Ustilago  avenae.     (Fig.  116  A.) 

3.  Covered  smut  of  oats  caused  by  Ustilago  laevis.     (Fig.  116  B.) 

4.  Covered  smut  of  barley  caused  by   Ustilago  hordei.     (Fig.  117.) 

5.  Flag  smut  of  wheat  caused  by  Urocystis  tritici. 

6.  Rye  smut  caused  by   Urocystis  occulta. 

7.  Head  smut  of  corn  caused  by  Sphacelotheca  reiliana. 

II.  Blossom  infection  group. 

1.  Loose  smut  of  wheat  caused  by  Ustilago  tritici.     (Fig.  118.) 

2.  Loose  smut  of  barley  caused  by    Ustilago  nuda.     (Fig.   120.) 

This  smut  belongs  in  both  Groups  I  and  11. 

III.  Local  infection  group. 

1.   Common  smut  of  corn  caused  by  Ustilago  zeae.     (Fig.  121.) 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  above  classification  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  different  smuts  nor  with  any 
other  phenomenon  except  the  manner  of  infection.  In  Group  I  infec- 
tion occurs  in  the  young  seedling  shortly  after  the  seed  has  germinated 
and  usually  before  the  seedling  has  emerged  from  the  ground.  In  this 
type  of  smut  the  spores  are  mature  and  disseminated  at  harvest  or 
threshing  time  and  contaminate  the  sound  seed.  In  some  cases  also 
the  soil  is  contaminated.  For  this  type  of  infection  the  smut  spores 
must  either  be  carried  on  the  seed  or  be  present  in  the  soil  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  germinating  seed.  In  Group  II,  infection  occurs  in  the 
ovary  of  the  flower  at  blossoming  time.  In  this  type  the  smutted  heads 
are  mature  at  blossoming  time  and  the  spores  are  disseminated  by  the 
wind  and  lodge  within  the  flower.  In  Group  III,  infection  may  occur 
on  any  of  the  tender  growing  parts  of  the  plant.  Leaves,  stems,  ears 
and  tassels  of  the  corn  plant  may  become  infected  locally  from  spores 
which  lodge  upon  these  parts  while  they  are  yet  in  a  growing  and  sus- 
ceptible condition.  In  this  case  the  spores  must  winter  over  in  the  field 
and  be  disseminated  during  the  next  growing  season.  In  the  following 
pages  one  smut  from  each  group  will  be  discussed  in  detail.  The 
symptoms  of  some  of  the  others  are  illustrated  and  references  on  the 
smuts  which  are  not  discussed  in  detail  are  appended.  From  Group  I, 
the  stinking  smut  has  been  selected  for  full  discussion  but  control 
measures  for  the  other  seedling  infection  smuts  are  appended  where 
these  measures  differ  from  those  recommended  for  bunt. 
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Bunt  or  Stinking  Smut  of  Wheat 
Caused  by  Tilldia  Iritici  (Hj(>rk.)  Winl.  mikI  7'.  A/rr/.s  Kiilin 

It  is  entirely  probable  lli:il  lliis  smul  as  well  as  ojlicr  species  of  ^rain 
Sinuts  was  known  in  ancient  (inics  (o  I  hose  who  eidtivuted  the  (;eF-eal 
crops.  However,  owin^  to  the  confusion  of  terms  it  is  (hfhcull  or 
impossible  to  identify  the  speci(\s  in  ancient  writings.  Piolh  the  (Ireeks 
and  l\omans  seem  to  have  us(m1  the  same  term  to  apply  to  both  rusts 
ajid  smuts.  In  early  iMi^lish  writings  '^  mildew  "  was  used  as  synony- 
mous with  smut.  In  view  of  the  (>ntire  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  U\\\^\  then  existing  it  is  not  surprising  that  no  sharp  distinctions  were 
made  between  snmts,  rusts  and  mildews. 

Apparently  Tillet  was  the  first  to  establish  the  infective  nature  of  the 
bimt  dust.  He  did  this,  in  1755,  by  sowing  smutted  seed  alongside  of 
rows  of  clean  seed  and  found  that  the  snmtted  seed  produced  a  snmtty 
crop  and  the  clean  seed  produced  smut-free  wheat.  Even  then  he  did 
not  recognize  the  true  parasitic  nature  of  the  bunt  fungus.  Prevost 
(24),  in  1807,  described  the  germination  of  the  spores  and  the  production 
of  sporidia.  Kuhn  (20),  in  1859,  observed  the  entrance  of  fungus 
threads  into  the  host  plant  and  established  the  fact  of  seedling  infection 
by  this  smut  fungus. 

Distribution.  —  Apparently  the  stinking  smut  of  wheat  occurs 
wherever  wheat  is  grown  all  over  the  world.  Its  severity  varies  greatly, 
however,  in  different  localities.  In  some  regions  it  is  of  less  importance 
than  the  loose  smut  while  in  other  places  it  >  takes  first  rank  among 
cereal  diseases,  causing  enormous  loss  in  bad  smut  seasons.  In  the 
United  States  the  greatest  damage  resulting  from  bunt  probably  occurs 
in  the  wheat-growing  sections  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  especially  in 
eastern  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  in  Idaho.  Wheat-growing 
states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  also  suffer  heavy  losses  during  some 
seasons. 

Losses.  —  The  damage  done  by  bunt  fluctuates  from  season  to 
season  and  in  various  locahties.  Losses  are  attributable  to  two  separate 
and  distinct  items,  namely,  actual  percentage  of  decrease  in  yield,  and 
dockage  at  the  market  on  smutted  grain.  In  Kansas  reports  of  loss 
from  stinking  smut  range  from  1  to  20  per  cent  (22).  The  states  of 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  are  estimated  (14)  to  suffer  an  average 
annual  loss  of  4,000,000  bu.  of  wheat  due  to  bunt.  In  1923  the  total 
estimated  (2)  loss  for  the  entire  United  States  w^as  1.27  per  cent  or 
11,308,000  bu.  In  that  year  the  total  loss  in  the  state  of  Illinois  was 
estimated  at  82,375,000.  Of  this  amount  the  cash  dockage  on  smutted 
wheat  amounted  to  8100,000  w^hile  the  remainder  was  due  to  decreased 
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yield.  In  1924  the  total  loss  for  the  United  States  (4)  was  2.72  per  cent 
or  26,038,000  bu.  This  loss  was  distributed  in  many  states,  ranging 
from  8  per  cent  in  Kansas  and  Idaho  to  .5  per  cent  in  Texas,  Nebraska 
and  Pennsylvania,  a  trace  in  Kentucky  and  New  York,  and  none  in 
Connecticut. 

During  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  April  1,  1926,  it  is 
estimated  (6)  that  over  128,000  carloads  of  wheat  arriving  at  the 
terminal  markets  in  the  United  States  were  graded  as  "  smutty." 
Smutty  wheat  must  be  cleaned  before  it  can  be  used  for  flour.  The 
scouring  process  is  expensive  so  that  smutty  wheat  suffers  considerable 
dockage,  usually  ranging  from  a  few  cents  to  as  much  as  20  cents  per  bu. 
During  the  period  from  July  1,  1925,  to  March  31,  1926,  42.1  per  cent 
of  the  wheat  arriving  at  Omaha  was  graded  smutty,  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
29.6  per  cent,  and  at  Duluth,  17.4  per  cent. 

The  Plant  Disease  Reporter,  Supplement  53,  1927,  states  that  during 
the  years  1924,  1925  and  1926,  stinking  smut  caused  greater  loss  in  the 
United  States  than  any  other  wheat  disease.  It  is  also  stated  that  in 
1926,  stinking  smut  caused  the  greatest  loss  ever  recorded  for  this 
disease.  Data  taken  at  various  terminal  markets  indicate  that,  for 
example,  of  22,000  cars  of  wheat  received  at  the  Kansas  City  market 
during  August,  September,  October  and  November,  1926,  25  per  cent 
graded  smutty.  Discounts  on  these  smutty  cars  averaged  approxi- 
mately $49  per  car  or  a  total  of  $272,360. 

In  addition  to  losses  due  directly  to  smut  and  to  dockage,  another 
kind  of  loss  has  to  be  considered.  In  sections  where  smut  is  abundant 
a  large  number  of  explosions  and  fires  occur  in  separators  during  the 
threshing  season.  In  the  state  of  Washington  during  the  summer  of 
1914  it  was  estimated  that  about  300  fires  or  so-called  explosions  oc- 
curred (10).  These  fires  were  presumably  due  to  the  ignition  of  the 
smut  dust.  In  many  of  these  fires  the  threshing  machines  were  de- 
stroyed and  in  some  cases  further  loss  was  sustained  due  to  the  burning 
of  wheat. 

Hosts.  —  The  chief  crop  attacked  by  the  stinking  smut  fungi  is 
wheat.  The  wheat  varieties,  emmer,  spelt  and  einkorn  are  also  some- 
what susceptible.     Bunt  is  known  to  occur  occasionally  also  on  rye. 

The  various  strains  and  varieties  of  wheat  show  a  marked  difTerence 
in  susceptibility  to  bunt.  According  to  Tisdale  and  others  (27),  nearly 
all  varieties  of  American  wheats,  all  of  the  Australian  wheats  except  one, 
and  all  of  the  South  African  and  Indian  wheats  are  more  or  less  sus- 
ceptible to  stinking  smut.  The  hard  red  winter  w^heats  are  the  least 
susceptible  of  the  four  commercial  classes  of  common  wheat.  The 
white  wheats  are  the  least  resistant  as  a  class  but  this  group  contains  a 
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few  very  resistant  strains  wiiidi  aic  an  cxccijt ion  lo  the  rule.  Most  of 
tho  soft  red  winter  and  luiid  icd  si)iiii<!;  varieties  are  nioiv  or  less  sus- 
ceptible hut  one  \aii('ty  of  soft  icci  winlci-,  I'niincr  I'cikclcy,  provc^d 
very  resistant.  Tlie  ("hil)  wheats  as  a  rule  are  (jnile  susceptihie  to 
stinkin*!;  smut.  Two  varieties,  Hussar  (( '.  I.  -iHV.^)  and  Martin  (('.  I. 
44()i^),  are  entirely  inunune  to  hunt.  Certain  strains  of  Whit,(;  ()d(;ssa 
and  Turkey,  and  also  Hidit,  Florence,  and  Banner  HerkeU^y  varieties 
show  great  resistance.  IVTost  of  these  immune  or  resistant  strains  are 
not  of  hij2;li  commercial  value  hut  are  heing  used  in  hicedinp;  experiments 
with  good  prospects  of  developing  strains  which  will  he  hoth  coimner- 
cially  desirable  and  immune  to  smut.  A  strain  of  Turkey  wlu^at  which 
is  practically  inunune  and  of  very  high  cjuality  has  recently  been  de- 
veloped in  Oregon.  This 
wheat  is  well  adapted  to  the 
dry  farming  wheat  belt  of 
Oregon  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  As  this  goes  to 
press  there  is  some  informa- 
tion available  indicating  that 
while  the  above  mentioned 
varieties  of  wheat  are  resist- 
ant or  immune  to  the  strain 
of  Tilletia  tritici  prevalent 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  they 
are  apt  to  prove  susceptible 
to  other  strains  of  smut,  par- 
ticularly to  Tilletia  laevis. 

Symptoms.  —  Unlike  the 
loose  smuts,  the  bunt  does 
not  destroy  the  glumes. 
When  smutted  heads  are 
mature  the  lemma  and  palea 
usually  stand  somewhat  open 
so  that  the  smutted  kernels 
are  slightly  exposed  to  view 
(Fig.     113).      The     infested 

grains  or  ''  smut  balls  "  can 

,1         1                    •      1   1       ii     •  Fig.  113.  —  Heads  of  club  wheat  affected  with 

then  be  recognized  by  their  ,.  ,  .             ..      /^r*      r>         f\       k        t? 

*                '^  stinking  smut.     (After   Barss,  Ore.   Agr.    Exp, 

color    which    is  darker  than   g^j,  Crop  Pest  Kept.  1915-20.     1921.) 
that    of    the    sound   grains. 

Diseased  grains  retain  more  or  less  the  shape  and  size  of  normal  kernels. 
When  broken  open  the  smut  balls  are  found  to  be  filled  w^ith  a  black  or 
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dark-brown    powdery    substance    composed    almost   entirely    of   snmt 

apores.     A  striking  characteristic  of  bunt  is  the  very  disagreeable  odor, 

perhaps    somewhat    like    decaying   fish.      I'his 

characteristic   has   given    rise   to   the   common 

name  ''  stinking  smut." 

Potter  and  Coons  (23)  were  able  to  distinguish 

betwx'en  the  two  species  of  TiUetla  which  cause 

bunt,  by  means  of  two  separate  sets  of  characters. 

They  state  that  the  consistency  of  the  smut  mass 

in  T.  laevis  is  somewhat  oily  while  that  of  T.  Iri- 

tici  is  more  friable  or  powdery.     They  also  were 
Fig.    114.  —  Spores   of      ,  ,      ,       ,.  , .         •  \     .\       .  •  \      •       c 

^.  ,  .  .     X  mn  ,■     able  to  distmguish  the  two  species  on  basis  of 

stinking  smut.    A,  1  lUetui  ^  '■ 

triHci;  B,  TitteHa  laems.      the    height    of    affected    plants.      The    former 

species  does  not  dwarf  the  affected  plant  materi- 
ally while  the  latter  has  a  decided  dwarfing  effect,  giving  rise  to  the 
terms  '^  low  smut  "  for  T.  tritici,  and  "  high  smut  "  for  T.  laevis. 

The  causal  fungus.  —  There  are  two  distinct  species  of  smut  fungi 
causing  the  disease  known  as  stinking  smut.  The  symptoms  caused  by 
these  two  species  have  been  described  above.  Their  chief  morphological 
difference  lies  in  the  spores,  there  being  no  marked  difference  in  the 
vegetative  phase  of  the  two  species.  The  vegetative  mycelium  pene- 
trates the  seedling  and  ramifies  throughout  the  growing  part  of  the  plant 
finally  entering  the  spikelets  and  the  developing  ovules.  As  develop- 
ment proceeds  the  mycelium  forms  a  dense  mass  filling  the  entire  inside 
of  the  developing  grain.  Ultimately  typical  smut  spores,  chlamydo- 
spores,  form  in  the  ends  of  hyphae  and  in  the  many  short  branches  which 
develop  in  the  mass.  At  maturity,  instead  of  a  normal  grain  there  is 
simply  a  mass  of  spores  surrounded  by  a  membrane,  the  mycelium 
having  gelatinized  and  disappeared  to  a  large  extent. 

The  spores  of  both  species  of  Tilletia  average  about  16-22  /x  in  diam- 
eter and  are  light  to  dark  brown  in  color.  Those  of  T.  laevis  are  smooth 
on  the  surface  while  spores  of  T.  tritici  are  reticulate.  The  two  species 
can  easily  be  distinguished  under  the  microscope  by  means  of  these 
spore  characters  (Fig.  114). 

On  germinating  the  chlamydospore  sends  out  a  non-septate  promy- 
cehum  which  produces  a  cluster  of  terminal  sporidia  (Fig.  115).  Second- 
ary sporidia  are  then  often  formed.  Germ  tubes  from  germinating 
sporidia  penetrate  the  host  and  bring  about  infection. 

Perpetuation.  —  Chlamydospores,  clinging  to  the  seed  or  left  in  the 
soil,  carry  the  fungus  over  from  one  crop  to  the  next.  Seed-borne  smut 
spores  retain  their  vitality  until  sowing  time  on-  either  fall  or  spring-sown 
grain.     These  spores  survive  in  the  soil  sometimes  until  winter  wheat 
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is  soodod  hut  will  not  survive  the  winter  in  the  soil,  especially  if  the  smut 
halls  are  hroUen.  Sj)()res  in  unhroken  halls  have  heeii  found  to  survive 
until  spring  in  some  (^ases. 


Fig.  115.  —  Germinating  spores  of  Tilletia  tritici,  one  of  the  species  causing  stink- 
ing smut.     (After  Heald  and  Woolman.     Wash.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  126.) 


Dissemination.  —  Bunt  spores  are  carried  on  seed  wheat  or  scattered 
hy  the  wind  at  harvest  and  threshing  time.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
the  smut  spores  are  disseminated  by  the  wind  at  threshing  time  in  such 
quantities  as  to  give  rise  to  the  term  "  smut  showers."  Clouds  of  spores 
are  thus  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  summer  fallow  fields. 

Infection.  —  Infection  takes  place  on  the  very  young  seedling,  before 
the  first  leaf  emerges,  either  from  spores  carried  on  the  seed  or  from 
spores  in  the  soil  which  may  come  in  contact  with  the  seedling. 

Control.  —  In  discussing  control  measures  for  the  stinking  smut  of 
wheat  two  items  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  These  are:  (a)  the 
fact  that  the  smut  spores  are  borne  on  the  surface  of  the  seed;  and  (b) 
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Fig  116  —Oats  smut.  A,  loose  smut  caused  by  Ustilago  avence.  B,  covered 
smut  caused  by  Ustilago  laevis.  (After  Jackson,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest  Kept. 
1911-12.) 
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soil  infestation.     Tlir  lattor  Wvu]  is  of  no  consoquonrc  with  sprinp;-sown 
wheat  hut  is  an  important  item  with  tlic  fall-sown  in  certain  regions. 

I'or  the  first  eonchtion,  seed  (hsinfeetion  has  lon^;  been  i)raeti('('(l. 
Two  chief  methods  of  treating;  seed  wheat  for  hunt  an;  the  copper 
sulfate  (hliu^-stone)  dij)  nnd  the  formaldehyde  (hp.  These  have  been 
used  for  many  vcmi's.  The  f()iinul;i  for  the  copper  sulfate  bath  consists 
of  1  II).  of  coj)|)er  sulfate  dissolved  in  5  •r.-ds.  of  water.  Sccfl  wFieat  is 
placed  in  wire  baskets  or  ba|r;s  and  inunersed  in  this  solution  for  .'^  to  5 
minutes.  It  is  then  dipped  into  a  bath  of  lime  water,  spread  out  to  dry, 
and  planted  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  formaldehyde  dip  consists  of  1  pint  of  formaldehyde  (37  to  40 
per  cent)  to  40  pds.  of  water.  The  wheat  is  soaked  in  this  solution  for 
5  minutes.  After  treating, 
sacked  grain  should  stand 
for  two  hours  and  loose  grain 
should  be  covered  with  can- 
vas for  a  similar  time.  The 
grain  should  then  be  planted 
immediately  or  dried  and 
planted  within  a  few  hours. 

Both  the  copper  sulfate 
and  the  formaldehyde  treat- 
ments have  been  objection- 
able because  of  the  difficulty 
of  avoiding  seed  injury  when 
these  fungicides  were  used 
(5,18,19).  Recently  copper 
carbonate  dust  has  been  used 
w^ith  great  success  in  con- 
trolling stinking  smut  and 
with  no  seed  injury.  A  good 
grade  of  the  copper  carbon- 
ate dust  should  be  applied 
at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  per 
bushel  of  seed  w^heat.  Thor- 
ough coating  of  every  grain 
with  the  dust  is  necessary 
for  efficient  control.  A 
machine  of  the  tumbling 
chum  or  revolving  drum  type 
is  very  effective  in  coating  every  grain  thoroughly.  Various  dusting 
machines  are  now  on  the  market.     (See  reference  16.)     Certain  mer- 


Fi(i.  117. — Covered  smut  of  barley.  (After 
Jackson,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest  Rept. 
1911-12.) 
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cury  compounds  such  as  sc'inisan,  gormisan  and  uspulun  have  given 
very  good  resuUs  as  seed  disinfectants  for  bunt. 

The  soil  infection  experienced  so  extensively  in  the  semi-arid,  summer 
fallow  sections  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  more  difficult  to  control. 
Such  practices  as  replowing  summer  fallow  after  the  smut  shower  and 
before  seeding,  sowing  later  after  the  spores  have  germinated  and  died, 
and  using  smut  exhaust  fans  on  separators  have  been  suggested  but  not 
generally  adopted.  The  use  of  spring-sown  wheat  instead  of  fall-sown, 
of  course,  avoids  infection  from  the  soil.  But  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
grow  winter  wheat  entirely  free  from  smut  in  the  Inland  Empire  of 
Washington,  Idaho  and  Oregon  until  resistant  varieties  are  employed, 
on  account  of  this  unavoidable  soil  contamination. 

Resistant  varieties.  —  During  recent  years  a  great  deal  of  experimental 
work  has  been  done  on  the  control  of  smut  by  means  of  selecting  and 
breeding  for  resistance,  and  very  promising  results  have  already  re- 
warded the  patience  of  the  scientists  who  are  doing  this  work.  The 
existence  of  biologic  strains  of  the  bunt  fungus  complicates  the  problem, 
however,  and  makes  its  solution  more  difficult. 

Control  of  other  seedling  infection  smuts.  —  While  copper  carbonate 
dust  is  the  best  all  round  seed  disinfectant  for  bunt  of  wheat,  it  has  not 
given  as  uniformly  good  results  when  used  for  covered  smut  of  barley 
and  the  oat  smuts.  For  these  smuts,  the  formaldehyde  dip  gives  satis- 
factory control  but  causes  some  seed  injury.  For  hulled  oats,  Haskell's 
formaldehyde  spray  seems  to  be  the  best  treatment  yet  devised.  This 
consists  in  spraying  the  seed  grain  with  a  solution  of  formaldehyde 
diluted  1  :  1  with  water  and  applied  at  the  rate  of  one  quart  of  the 
diluted  solution  to  50  bu.  of  grain,  after  which  the  grain  is  covered  with 
canvas  for  4  or  5  hours,  then  aired,  and  sown  immediately. 

LABORATORY   STUDY   OF   STINKING    SMUT 

A.  Symptoms. 

1.  General  appearance.  —  Compare  smutted  heads  with  healthy  heads  and  de- 
scribe the  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  whole  head.  Draw  a  smutted  head  and  a 
healthy  head  side  by  side  to  show  the  difference  in  appearance.  If  plants  attacked 
by  both  species  of  Tilletia  are  available,  compare  the  two  forms.  Can  you  detect 
any  difference?     (See  reference  23  and  this  text.) 

2.  Smutted  grains.  —  Remove  a  diseased  grain  (smut-ball)  and  compare  with  a 
sound  grain.  Draw  the  two  side  by  side.  Break  oi)en  a  smut-ball  and  note  the 
nature  of  the  interior.  What  is  the  color  and  texture  of  the  smut  mass?  Compare 
the  two  species  of  Tilletia  in  this  respect.  Can  they  be  distinguished  in  this  way? 
Draw  a  smut-ball  in  longitudinal  section. 

B.  Morphology  of  the  fungus. 

1.  Mycelium.  —  If  sections  of  wheat  plant  showing  mycelium,  or  illustrations 
of  same,  are  available,  examine  and  draw. 
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2.  Spores.  —  Mount  some  ol  tlir  siiiiit  dust  in  walcr  and  cxaininc  under  tlio 
n»icn)sc()|H\  Of  wliat  docs  this  |)()\vd('r  consist?  Study  tlic  spores  with  lu^h  power. 
Note  surface  inarkinfi;s  and  coiilciit  of  spores.  ('oni|)are  the  spores  of  the  two  fliHJcicH 
as  to  si/(\  markings  and  content.  Are  they  (hst in^uishahU;?  Draw.  I'ind  out,  if 
possil)l(\  liow  and  where  tliese  spores  are  pnxhiced  by  th(!  smut  fungus. 

Stud.N  j^erniinalinj:;  spores  :uul  note  tlie  proinycehuni  and  sporidia  (biisidiosporcH). 
Draw. 

C.  Life  Cycle. 

1.  /'( ijit  liKiiidii  (I  ml  (lissci/iiiKtlion.  I'Anniine  sound  ^j;rains  of  wheat  secured  from 
a  hatch  thresh(>d  fi-om  a  (icM  which  had  a  considcrahic  percentage  of  smutted  p!ant.s. 
Do  tlie  grains  look  perf(>ctly  ckvui?  W'liich  (>nd  of  th(;  grain  looks  darker  in  color? 
I'-xaniine  this  end  with  a  hand  lens.  'I'hen  scrapes  this  part  of  the  grain  with  a  .scalpel 
anil  examine  the  serai)ings  under  the  microscoj)C.  What  do  you  find?  What  do 
you  conclude  with  reference  (o  (he  iiiann(>r  of  carrying  the  snnit  disease  over  from  one 
crop  to  the  next? 

2.  lufrrlion.  -  What  is  the  source  of  infection  in  the  new  crof)?  When,  where 
and  under  what  conditions  does  infection  by  the  stinking  smut  fungus  occur?  Does 
infection  ever  occur  even  if  no  spores  are  clinging  to  the  seed  grain  when  sown? 
(See  text.") 

D.  Experimental.  —  If  time  and  conditions  permit,  try  this  experiment.  Get 
some  seed  wheat  that  is  badly  contaminated  with  snuit  spores.  Divide  this  smutty 
wheat  into  .several  lots.  Sow  one  lot  without  any  treatuient.  Treat  another  lot 
with  the  copper  carbonate  dust.  If  desired  other  lots  may  be  treated  with  copper 
sulfate  and  with  formaldehj-de.  If  possible,  get  some  wheat  from  a  source  where 
you  know  it  has  never  been  contaminated  at  all.  Sow  all  these  lots  under  similar 
conditions  and  watch  results. 

E.  Notes.  —  Write  a  complete  account  of  this  disease  using  information  secured 
from  all  available  sources.  Follow  the  outline  on  page  152,  modifying  it  if  necessary 
to  make  it  fit  this  disease. 


REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  To  which  infection  group  of  smuts  does  bunt  belong?  (See  page  360  of  this 
text  and  also  Reference  22.) 

2.  \ATiat  is  the  life  cycle  of  the  group  to  which  the  bunt  fungus  belongs?  State 
in  detail. 

3.  How  does  the  life  history  of  this  smut  fungus  affect  the  control  measures  to  be 
recommended  for  its  control? 

4.  Under  what  particular  set  of  conditions  is  even  the  most  careful  and  approved 
seed  treatment  ineffective  for  bunt  control?     (See  text  and  Reference  14.) 

5.  \Miat  cultural  practices  have  been  suggested  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the 
danger  from  soil  infestation?  Are  these  practical  enough  to  permit  of  general  adop- 
tion among  wheat  growlers? 

G.    Is  soil  infestation  a  problem  in  spring-wheat  sections?     WTiy? 

7.  What  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  the  past  with  the  commonly  used 
liquid  seed  treatments?     (See  References  5,  IS  and  19.) 

8.  If  a  grower  knows  that  his  soil  is  infested,  is  it  worth  while  for  him  to  treat 
his  seed  before  sowing?     Wliy? 

9.  \Miat  headway  has  been  made  along  the  line  of  securing  varieties  of  wheat 
resistant  to  bunt?     (See  Reference  27.) 
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10.  What  practical  difficulties  must  be  overcome  in   (levelo[)ing  smut-resistant 
wheats?     (See  Reference  27.) 

11.  What  advantages  has  the  copper  carbonate  dust  over  the  formaldehyde  and 
blue-stone  treat  ments? 

12.  Discuss  the  relation  of  soil  moisture  and  soil  temperature  to  bunt  infection  in 
wheat.     (See  Reference  17.) 
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Loose  Smut  of  Wheat 
Caused  by  Ustilago  tritici  Eriks. 

This  smut  is  a  typical  example  of  the  blossom  infection  group.  In 
fact,  since  the  work  of  Tisdale  and  others  has  demonstrated  that  the 
loose  smut  ( U.  nuda)  of  barley  is,  in  part  at  least,  a  seedling-infection 
smut,  the  loose  smut  of  wheat  is  the  only  one  of  the  cereal  smuts  hsted 
above  which  is  strictly  of  the  blossom  infection  type  so  far  as  known  at 
present.  Loose  smut  of  wheat  is  easily  distinguished  from  stinking 
smut  and  flag  smut  of  the  same  grain,  being  characterized  by  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  spikelets,  whereas  bunt  is  confined  to  the  kernels, 
leaving  the  glumes  intact,  and  flag  smut  attacks  the  leaves  and  culms. 
Loose  smut  is  sometimes  called  "  black  heads,"  ''  blasted  heads  "  or 
"  snuffy  ears." 

History  and  distribution.  —  Prior  to  1888  no  clear  distinction  had 
been  made  between  the  loose  smuts  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats.  Various 
names  had  been  used  at  different  times  to  designate  them  but  the  same 
name  was  always  applied  to  all  the  loose  smuts.  Jensen  (6,  7)  showed 
that  the  two  barley  smuts,  covered  and  loose,  were  distinct  and  also 
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that  the  loose  smut  of  wheat  could  not  infect  any  otlier  species  of  cereal. 
Madtlox  (9,  10)  first  proved  the  true  nature  of  the  loose  smut  of  wheat 
in  1895  when  he  demonstrated  blossom  infection  in  that  smut.  He 
included  loose  smut  of  barley  in  the  same  classification  and  since  that 
time  this  smut  has  been  considered  as  belonginj;^  in  the  blossom  infection 
group  until  recently  when  evidence  was  brouji;ht  forth  to  indicate  that 
the  latter  smut  is  also  a  seedling  infection  snuit,  under  certain  conditions 
at  least  (see  reference  7  on  page  383).  Maddox's  work  was  confirmed 
in  1903  by  Brefeld  who,  apparently  without  any  knowledge  of  the  work 
previously  done  by  Maddox,  independently  proved  that  blossom  infec- 
tion occurs  in  both  the  loose  smut  of  wheat  and  the  loose  smut  of  barley. 
When  blossom  infection  was  first  discovered  it  was  supposed  that 
spores  were  carried  over,  imbedded  in  the  seed,  and  caused  the  next 
year's  crop  to  be  snmtted,  but  later  it  was  found  that  the  snmt  fungus 
hibernates  in  the  form  of  mycelium  instead  of  spores. 

The  loose  snmt  of  wheat  occurs  in  practically  all  wheat-growing 
regions  of  the  world.  It  is  well  known  in  Australia  where  Maddox  did 
his  work  on  blossom  infection.  It  occurs  in  varying  amounts  in  many 
provinces  of  India  and  is  well  known  in  Europe.  In  the  Ignited  States 
it  is  encountered  wherever  wheat  is  grown  but  is  found  in  serious  amount 
for  the  most  part  in  certain  sections  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  the  far  West,  only  a  trace  is  occa- 
sionally found. 

Economic  importance.  —  In  many  regions  the  loose  smut  of  wheat  is 
of  little  economic  importance  because  it  occurs  in  such  small  amounts. 
However,  there  are  sections  where  the  damage  is  considerable.  As  a 
rule,  the  losses  from  loose  smut  in  the  United  States  are  not  as  great  as 
those  resulting  from  stinking  smut  but  there  are  seasons  and  localities 
in  which  the  loose  smut  of  wheat  causes  more  damage  than  bunt.  The 
Plant  Disease  Reporter  (Supplement  30)  records  an  estimated  reduction 
of  1.1  per  cent  in  yield  due  to  loose  smut  in  the  United  States  in  1922, 
or  a  loss  of  10,484,000  bu.  States  suffering  the  greatest  losses  that  year 
were  lUinois,  3  per  cent  or  2,040,000  bu.;  Ohio,  2  per  cent  or  1,004,000 
bu.;  and  Indiana,  3  per  cent  or  1,036,000  bu.  In  1923  the  total  loss 
from  this  disease  in  the  United  States  according  to  the  Plant  Disease 
Reporter  (Supplement  36)  was  9,964,000  bu.,  while  in  1924  the  same 
authority  (Supplement  43)  reported  a  loss  of  9,800,000  bu.  for  the  entire 
country.  In  1924  the  loss  in  North  Dakota  was  2  per  cent  or  1,524,000 
bu.,  and  in  Kansas,  1.2  per  cent  or  1,095,000  bu.  These  figures  indicate 
that  in  many  of  the  wheat-growing  states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
loose  smut  is  a  serious  disease  and  in  some  cases  ranks  with  bunt  in  the 
amount  of  losses  caused. 
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Fig.  118.  —  Loose  smut  of  wheat.     (After  Jackson,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Rept, 
1911-12.) 


Symptoms.  —  The  most  striking  symptom,  and  the  only  one  usually 
noticed,  consists  of  the  black  smutty  appearance  of  the  head  as  it 
emerges  from  the  sheath.  The  glumes  and  kernels  are  completely  dis- 
integrated and  soon  after  emergence  the  wind  blows  this  powdery  mass 
away  leaving  only  the  bare  rachis  which  is  not  attacked  by  the  fungus 
(Fig.  118).  Usually  all  spikelets  in  a  head  are  destroyed  but  occasion- 
ally onl}^  a  part  of  a  head  is  affected.  The  black  powdery  mass  consists 
largely  of  spores.  The  smutted  heads  appear  shortly  before  the  heads 
emerge  in  the  normal  plant  and  the  spores  are  mature  and  are  dissemi- 
nated at  the  time  the  healthy  heads  are  in  bloom.  Abnormal  cases  have 
been  reported  (6)  in  which  this  smut  occurred  on  the  leaf  or  culm.  The 
symptoms  of  loose  or  naked  smut  of  barley  (Fig.  120)  and  loose  smut 
of  oats  (Fig.  116  A)  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  loose  smut  of  wheat. 
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The  smut  masses  in  all  three  of  the  loose  smuts  are  at  first  inclosed  in  a 
delicate  grayish  membrane  which  breaks  either  before  or  after  the  head 
emerges  from  the  sheath. 


Fig.  119.  —  Germinating  spores  of  Ustilago  tritid.     v After  Stakman.) 

Morphology  and  life  history  of  the  fungus.  —  The  mycehum  of  the 
loose-smut  fungus  develops  within  the  embryo  of  the  maturing  seed 
without  causing  any  outward  symptoms.  The  ripened  seed  seems 
normal  in  every  respect.  The  fungus  hibernates  in  the  kernel  in  the 
form  of  dormant  mycelium.  When  the  seed  germinates  the  mycelium 
again  becomes  active,  keeping  pace  with  the  grow^th  of  the  young  plant, 
and  is  carried  up  in  the  growing  point  so  that  when  the  head  begins  to 
form  it  is  soon  invaded  by  the  mycelium.     The  infested  heads  are  soon 
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dostroyod  i)v  tho  action  of  the  fundus  and  then  innumorablo  sporos  are 
formed  from  the  mussed  mycelium.  Most  of  (he  i)lii(!k  j)o\vdery  mass 
thus  pnxhiced  consists  of  spoi'es  called  clilamydospores.  These  spores 
are  more  oi-  less  spherical  in  shaj)e,  minulely  echinulate,  and  measure;  5 
to  9  ju  ill  diameter  (l"'i^.  119  a).  Tiie  sj)ores  in  (lie  disciased  heads  are 
malun*  at  the  time  tlie  healthy  lieads  are  in  l)lossom  and  are  wind- 
disseminated.  Some  spores  lod^e  hetweem  tlu;  ^;lum(^s  of  h(!althy  heads 
and  come  in  contact  with  the  feathery  styles.  Spores  of  (Isfilago 
tritici  germinate  by  sending  out  promyc^elia,  a  general  characteristic  of 
smuts,  but  few  if  any  sporidia  are  produced  (Fig.  110).  The  promyc(;lia 
act  as  germ  tubes  and  penetrate  the  styles. 
They  then  grow  down  into  the  ovary  and 
enter  the  ovules  where  a  mycelium  develops 
in  the  embryo  of  the  young  seed  thus  com- 
pleting the  life  cycle. 

Control.  —  In  devising  control  measures 
for  the  loose  smut  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member the  salient  facts  of  the  life  history 
of  the  causal  fungus.  Since  the  fungus 
hibernates  as  dormant  mycelium  imbedded 
within  the  seed  it  is  evident  that  fungicides 
in  the  form  of  dips  or  dusts  such  as  are  used 
for  bunt  and  the  other  seedling  infection 
smuts  can  not  be  effective  in  controUing  this 
smut.  The  only  effective  seed  treatment 
thus  far  developed  for  loose  smut  of  wheat 
is  the  hot  water  bath.  This  consists  essen- 
tially in  dipping  the  seed  wheat  for  a  suffi- 
cient time  in  water  hot  enough  to  kill  the 
imbedded  mycelium  but  not  hot  enough  to 
kill  the  seed.     Jensen  first  worked  out  a 

successful  method  of    applying   this   treat-  ^^'^^l:     (After  Jackson    Ore. 

'1/  ,.^    ,    .  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest  Kept, 

ment.     Ihis  method,  slightly  modined,  is  as  i9ii_i2  ) 

follows: 

Hot-water  seed  treatment  for  loose  smut.  —  (a)  Soak  the  seed  grain  in 

cold  water  for  4  to  6  hours,     (b)  Place  in  warm  water  kept  at  about 

120°  F.  for  1  minute,     (c)   Immerse  in  water  held  at  129°  F.  for  10 

minutes,     (d)  Remove  and  dip  in  cold  water  to  stop  the  action  of  the 

heat,     (e)  Spread  out  to  dry.     Plant  as  soon  as  dry  enough,  or  dry  out 

thoroughly  and  store  until  seeding  time.     Barley  may  be  treated  for 

loose  smut  by  the  same  method  except  that  it  should  be  dipped  in  water 

held  at  126°  F.  for  13  minutes.     The  hot  water  method  requires  great 
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awe  and  is  not  popular  with  fanners  in  general.  In  some  places  a  corn- 
niimity  plant  is  maintained  where  all  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood 
may  bring  their  grain  to  be  treated.  In  regions  where  loose  smut  is  very 
prevakmt  it  becomes  a  factor  in  the  profitable  production  of  wheat  and 
it  is  advisable  to  treat  at  least  enough  seed  for  sowing  the  special  seed 
plot  if  not  for  the  general  commercial  plantings. 

Varietal  resistance.  —  While  some  varieties  of  wheat  are  less  susceptible 
to  loose  smut  than  others  no  outstanding  examples  of  resistance  to  this 
snmt  have  been  found.  Work  along  this  line  has  not  proceeded  as  far 
as  in  the  case  of  bunt  nor  with  such  marked  success  in  selecting  and 
breeding  resistant  strains. 

LABORATORY    STUDY   OF   LOOSE   SMUI   OF   WHEAT 

1.  Symptoms.  —  Compare  the  symptoms  of  this  smut  with  those  of  bunt  pre- 
viously stucHed.  How  do  they  differ  both  as  to  effect  on  the  glumes  and  on  the  grains? 
Sketch  to  show  characteristic  symptoms. 

2.  Morphology  and  life  cycle  of  the  fungus.  —  Mount  spores  and  compare  with 
bunt  s])ores  us  to  size  and  markings.  Draw.  Examine  germinating  spores  and 
compare  with  germinating  spores  of  Tilletia  (Fig.  115).  Also  compare  with  germi- 
nating spores  of  the  corn  smut  fungus,  Ustilago  zeae  (Fig.  123),  and  the  oat  smut 
fungus,   Ustilago  avenae.     Draw  germinating  spores. 

Life  cycle.  —  Learn  the  difference  between  the  life  histories  of  the  seedling-infection 
smuts  and  the  blossom-infection  smuts.  To  which  group  does  the  loose  smut  of 
wheat  belong?  What  difference  does  this  make  in  the  methods  of  controlling  the 
two  smuts?     Compare  the  loose  snuit  of  barley  with  this  smut.     (See  reference  2.) 

3.  Notes.  —  Write  a  complete  description  of  the  symptoms,  life  cycle,  and  methods 
of  control  of  the  loose  smut  of  wheat,  comparing  it  in  all  respects  with  the  stinking 
smut  of  wheat. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS   ON   LOOSE    SMUT   OF   WHEAT 

1.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  loose  smut  of  wheat.     Compare  with  bunt  as  to 
effects  on  various  parts  of  the  plant. 

2.  To  which  infection  group  does  this  smut  belong?     Give  the  life  history  of  this 
group.     What  other  smut  belongs  in  this  group? 

3.  WTiy  is  not  seed  disinfection  with  copper  carbonate,  formaldehyde  or  copper 
sulfate  effective  in  controlling  this  smut? 

4.  What  principle  is  involved  in  the  hot-water  treatment? 

"  5.  Describe  the  hot-water  treatment  in  detail  and  explain  the  precautions  that 
must  be  taken  to  make  it  a  success. 
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Corn  Smut 
Caused  by  Ustilago  zeae  (Beck.)  Ung. 

Historical.  —  The  earliest  record  of  corn  {Zea  mays)  smut  (2)  was 
published  by  Bonnet,  a  Frenchman,  in  1754.  Corn  is  a  native  of  America 
and  was  introduced  into  Europe  probably  as  early  as  1500.  No  one 
seems  to  know  whether  or  not  the  com  smut  originated  in  the  native 
home  of  the  corn  plant  but  presumably  it  did.  The  earliest  record  of  corn 
smut  in  America  was  made  in  1822  by  Schweinitz.  Roulin  reported  in 
1829  that  he  had  observed  this  disease  in  South  America. 

Kiihn  observed  the  germination  of  the  spores  of  this  smut  in  1857, 
and  in  1874  he  saw  the  germ  tubes  penetrate  the  epidermis  of  the  corn 
plant.  It  remained  for  Brefeld  (3)  to  work  out  the  true  life  history  of 
the  com  smut  fungus.  This  he  pubHshed  in  1895  along  with  the  results 
of  his  researches  on  some  of  the  other  grain  smuts. 

Geographical  distribution.  ^  Corn  smut  appears  to  occur  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  wherever  corn  is  grown.  In  the  United  States  it  is  most 
prevalent,  perhaps,  in  the  great  corn-growing  belt  of  the  central  states 
both  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  However,  there  is  scarcely 
a  state  in  the  Union  in  which  at  least  a  trace  of  corn  smut  does  not  occur 
nearly  every  year,  with  now  and  then  a  bad  year  in  which  considerable 
loss  occurs  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 

Economic  importance.  —  The  ''  Plant  Disease  Reporter  "  (1)  gives 
a  summary  of  losses  due  to  corn  smut  in  the  various  states  for  the  years 
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1918  to  1924  inclusive.  A  few  examples  taken  at  random  will  serve  to 
show  the  losses  incurred  in  these  years.  During  the  year  1918  the 
loss  in  Connecticut  was  0.1  per  cent  of  the  crop;  New  York,  1  per 
cent;  West  Virginia,  4  per  cent;  Georgia,  5  per  cent;  Texas,  8  per  cent; 
Illinois,  1.5  per  cent;    Iowa,  2.5  per  cent;   South  Dakota,  5  per  cent; 


Fig.   121.  —  Common  smut  of  corn.     Sjanptoms  resulting  from  ear  infection. 
(After  Jackson,  Del.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  83.) 

Nebraska,  5  per  cent;  Kansas,  8  per  cent;  Colorado,  30  per  cent; 
Oregon,  a  trace;  California,  a  trace.  The  total  loss  in  the  United  States 
for  1918  was  estimated  at  70,876,000  bu.  In  1921  the  same  states  lost 
as  follows:  Connecticut,  1.5  per  cent;  New  York,  1  per  cent;  West 
Virginia,  2  per  cent;    Georgia,  2  per  cent;   Texas,  3  per  cent:   Illinois, 
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3.5  per  oont ;  Towa,  1.5  por  ront ;  South  Dakota,  15  por  cont ;  Nebraska, 
no  tigiircs;  Kansas,  5  jut  cciil  ;  ('olonido,  2.5  jmt  cent;  On^^on,  traco; 
California,  10  per  cent,.  For  1921  (lie  lolal  loss  in  the  United  States 
was  104,5.S.S,()()()  l)u. 

Hosts.       'V\\v  sinul    under  (liseussion,  the  common  or  i)oil  smut   of 
corn  (  Usli{a(/o  :c(tr),  atlncks  only  tlic  corn  pl;int,  Z((i  mays.      W  should 


Fig.   122.  —  Common  smut  of  corn  in  the  tassel.     (After  Jackson,   Del.  Agr. 
Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  83.) 

be  mentioned  that  another  species  of  smut  fundus,  Sorosporiuin  reili- 
anum,  attacks  corn  occasionally  causing  a  ''head  smut"  which,  by  the 
uninitiated,  might  be  confused  with  the  common  boil  smut  but  which 
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is  by  no  means  as  prevalent  as  the  common  snmt  and  is  encountered 
only  occasionally  in  certain  localities.  The  head  snmt  attacks  sorghum 
as  well  as  corn  and  is  considered  a  more  serious  disease  of  the  former 
than  of  maize. 


Fig.  123.  —  Germinating  spores  of  Ustilago  zeae.     (After  Stakman.) 

Symptoms.  —  Any  part  of  the  plant  above  ground  may  be  attacked, 
provided  the  part  is  in  a  tender  growing  condition.  The  symptoms  may 
appear,  therefore,  on  ear  (Fig.  121),  tassel  (Fig.  122),  stem  or  leaf.  The 
infection  is  local  and  a  single  kernel  or  floret  may  show  the  symptoms, 
or  every  kernel  on  the  ear  and  every  floret  on  the  tassel  may  be  affected. 
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Lar^o,  l)()il-lik('  ahnormalitios  or  s\v(^llinps  occur  which  may  attain  to 
several  inches  in  chanieter,  especially  on  the  ear.  At  (irsl  these  tumors 
are  covered  with  a  white  membrane  and  the  central  i)art  consists  of 
fun|2;()us  mycelium.  .\1  maluiily  llic  central  portion  :ij)pears  as  a  black 
or  dark-brown  j){)wdery  mass  consisting  larj!;ely  of  smut  spores.  The 
covering  membrane  becomes  dry,  breaks  arid  t  he  spores  are  disseminated. 
Similar  tumors  appc^ar  on  llu>  leaves  and  on  the  stem,  espcjcially  at 
the  nod(\s. 

Life  Cycle.  —  The  irregular,  branching  mycelium  grows  through  or 
between  the  cells  in  local  areas.  When  the  tumors  produced  are  mature; 
the  mycelium  forms  large  numbers  of  short  irregular  branches  which 
swell,  and  portions  of  them  round  off  as  spores.  When  spore  production 
is  complete  the  mycelium  has  largely  disintegrated  so  that  the  smut  boil 
is  filled  with  the  chlamydospores  and  fragments  of  broken-down  my- 
celium. 

The  chlamydospores  are  capable  of  immediate  germination  but  may 
remain  viable  for  one  or  more  years  before  germinating.  Thus  the 
disease  may  be  perpetuated  on  old  smutted  plants  left  in  the  field,  on 
fodder,  in  manure,  etc.  On  germination  a  chlamydospore  produces  a 
promycehum  which  in  turn  buds  off  sporidia  or  basidiospores  (Fig.  123). 
These  basidiospores  are  wind-disseminated,  and  if  they  lodge  on  the 
growing  parts  of  a  corn  plant  under  proper  conditions  infection  may  take 
place. 

Control.  —  It  has  been  proved  that  the  corn  smut  is  not  seed-borne 
and  that  infection  is  local  rather  than  systemic.  Therefore,  seed  dis- 
infection is  of  no  avail.  Since  the  fungus  is  perpetuated  on  old  stalks 
in  the  field,  on  fodder  and  in  manure  it  follows  that  sanitation  and  crop 
rotation  are  the  best  control  measures  available  until  resistant  varieties 
are  developed.  Smut  resistance  has  been  observed  in  some  strains  of 
corn  but  the  many  biologic  forms  of  Ustilago  zeae  (10)  complicate  the 
problem  of  control  by  means  of  resistant  varieties.  However,  some 
headway  is  being  made  on  this  problem. 

LABORATORY    STUDY   OF   CORN    SMUT 

A.  Symptoms.  —  Examine  specimens  of  smutted  corn  and  note  symptoms.  On 
what  parts  of  the  plant  do  the  symptoms  occur?  Are  the  effects  of  the  disease  similar 
on  all  parts  attacked?     Make  drawings  to  illustrate  all  symptoms  observed. 

B.  Morphology  and  life  cycle  of  the  fungus.  —  Mount  some  of  the  black  powder 
from  a  smut  boil  and  examine  with  the  microscope.  Of  what  does  the  smut  dust 
consist?  Compare  the  spores  of  the  corn  snuit  fungus  with  the  spores  of  other  species 
of  smut  fungi  studied.  Draw.  Germinate  spores  of  Ustilago  zeae.  Note  the  pro- 
duction of  promycehum  and  sporidia.  Compare  this  manner  of  germination  with 
that  of  the  bunt  fungus  and  of  any  other  smut  fungi  studied.  Draw.  Look  up  the 
method  of  perpetuation,  dissemination  and  infection. 
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C.    Notes.  —  Write  a  complete  account  of  the  common  smut  of  corn,  including 
especially  the  symptoms,  life  history  and  control. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  To  which  infection  group  does  the  corn-smut  fungus  belong?     Give  the  life 
cycle. 

2.  How  does  the  type  of  infection  occurring  in  this  smut  affect  the  recommenda- 
tions for  control? 

3.  Why  is  not  seed  treatment  effective  for  control  of  corn  smut? 

4.  What  fact  complicates  the  problem  of  control  by  means  of  resistant  varieties? 

5.  Distinguish  between  the  common  smut  and  the  head  smut  of  corn. 
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The  Rusts 

The  rusts  (Uredinales)  constitute  a  very  large  and  extremely  destruc- 
tive order  of  the  basidiomycetes.  The  group  consists  of  some  two 
thousand  species,  many  of  which  are  of  great  economic  importance.  A 
few  of  the  well-known  species  are:  black  stem  rust  of  grains  and  other 
grasses  {Pucdnia  graminis),  leaf  rust  of  wheat  {Pucdnia  tritidna), 
crown  rust  of  oats  {Pucdnia  coronata),  clover  rust  ( Uromyces  Irifolii 
and  U.  fallens),  bean  rust  ( Uromyces  appendiculatus) ,  cedar  rust 
{Gy?nnosporangium  juniperi-virginianae) ,  white  pine  blister  rust  {Cron- 
artium  rihicola),  carnation  rust  (  Uromyces  caryophyllinus)  and  holly- 
hock rust  {Pucdnia  malvacearum) . 

Spore  forms.  —  Some  species  of  rusts  exhibit  a  larger  number  of  spore 
forms  and  a  more  complicated  life  history  than  are  found  in  any  other 
group  of  fungi.  A  rust  species  which  exhibits  all  known  spore  forms, 
produces  at  various  stages  in  its  life  cycle  a  total  of  five  different  types 
of  spores  as  follows:  (a)  pycniospores  (spermatia),  usually  borne  in  a 
somewhat  flask-shaped  structure  known  as  a  pycnium  (spermogonium) ; 
(6)  aeciospores  (aecidiospores)  usually  borne  in  a  more  or  less  cup- 
hke  structure  known  as  an  aecium  (aecidium);  (c)  urediniospores 
(uredospores) ,  borne  in  a  pustule  or  sorus  known  as  a  uredinium 
(uredo-sorus) ;  (ri)  teliospores  (teleutospores) ,  borne  in  a  telium  (teleuto- 
sorus) ;  and  (e)  basidiospores  (sporidia)  borne  on  a  basidium  (promy- 
celium)  arising  from  the  germinating  telios^ore. 
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Some  species  of  rusts  do  not  exhibit  all  of  these  spore  forms  in  their 
life  history.  The  missing  spore  form  varies  in  diiTerent  species.  Some- 
times the  uredinial  stage  is  not  present.  In  other  cases  pycniospores 
or  aeciospores  are  lacking.  Certain  species  have  only  one  spore  form 
present,  the  teliospore.  In  taxonomic  works  on  the  rusts  the  following 
symbols  are  generally  used  to  designate  the  various  spore-stages  occur- 
ring in  the  life  cycle  of  the  rust: 

O  =  Pycnia;  I  =  Aecia;  II  =  Uredinia;  III  =  Telia.  Since  basidi- 
ospores  always  arise  from  the  teliospore  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider 
them  in  a  scheme  of  this  kind. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  various  species  of  rusts  exhibit  various  com- 
binations of  spore  forms  present  or  missing  it  will  be  of  interest  to  indi- 
cate all  the  different  combinations  found  in  the  group.  The  following 
types  were  suggested  by  Schroter. 

Eu-type:  O,  I,  II,  III  present. 

Brachy-type:  O,  II,  III  present;   I  omitted. 

Opsis-type:  O,  I,  III  present;   II  omitted. 

Hemi-type:  II,  III  present;   O,  I  omitted. 

Micro-type:  only  III  present;  germination  only  after  a  resting  period. 

Lepto-type:  only  III  present;  germination  immediate. 

Heteroecism.  —  A  peculiar  and  interesting  thing  about  the  life  history 
of  many  of  the  rusts  is  the  fact  that  not  all  of  the  spore  forms  occurring 
in  the  cycle  are  produced  on  the  same  host.  There  are  many  cases  in 
which  some  of  the  spore  forms  occur  on  one  host  and  the  remaining  forms 
are  found  on  one  or  more  quite  distinct  species  of  plant.  For  example, 
in  the  black  stem  rust  of  wheat  the  urediniospores  and  teliospores  occur 
on  the  wheat  plant  while  the  pycniospores  and  aeciospores  are  formed 
on  the  common  barberry  bush.  The  basidiospores  arise  from  the 
germinating  teliospore  and  therefore  are  always  closely  associated  with 
the  telial  host.  When  a  rust  thus  completes  its  life  cycle  on  two  alter- 
nating hosts  it  is  said  to  be  heteroecious.  The  barberry  bush,  on  which 
the  pycnial  and  aecial  stages  of  the  heteroecious  black  stem  rust  of 
wheat  occur,  is  known  as  the  alternate  or  complementary  host.  However, 
if  all  of  the  spore  forms  are  produced  on  the  same  species  of  host  plant 
and  the  rust  thus  does  not  alternate  between  two  different  species  of 
host  plants  in  completing  its  life  cycle,  it  is  said  to  be  autoecious. 

Referring  again  to  the  different  types  previously  mentioned  it  is 
evident  that  the  first  three  types,  the  eu-t3^pe,  the  brachy-type  and  the 
opsis-type  may  be  either  autoecious  or  heteroecious.  The  hemi-, 
micro-,  and  lepto-types  are  always  autoecious.  Where  only  uredinio- 
spores and  teliospores  occur  in  the  Hfe  cycle  of  a  rust  they  are  always 
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associated  topothor  on  the  sjuno  host.  It  is  sclf-ovidcnt  thiit  whcro  only 
on(»  spore  form  occurs,  as  in  the*  micro-  and  Icplo-t ypr'S,  there  can  he  no 
nllernale  host . 

Function  of  the  different  spore  forms.  -  lOach  I'oi m  of  spoic  peiTorrn,s 
a  definil(>  and  sj)ecial  I'unclion.  J^spcciidly  is  this  (I'lie  of  ihe  heteroe- 
cious  species. 

'i'h(>  function  of  the  pycniosporc  has  always  heen  a  matter  of  douht. 
In  the  past,  two  possible  exj)lanati()ns  of  the  func^tion  of  tliese  minute 
spore-like  structures  hav(^  heen  advanecnl.  ()n(;  is  that  th(;y  an;  de- 
generate male  gametes  (hence  the  term  spermatia  formerly  applied  to 
thorn),  and  the  other  is  that  they  are  conidia.  In  either  case  the  oj)inion 
has  .i;<Mi(M'ally  j)i'evail(Ml  in  recent  y(>ars  that  the  pycniospores  are  prob- 
ably functionless.  However  ( 'raigie  (29,*  30*)  has  recently  produced 
evidence  to  show  that  these  spore  forms  probably  do  have  a  function. 
He  states  that  in  certain  rusts,  Puccinia  hcUanthi  and  Puccinia  (jraminis, 
he  finds  evidence  of  heterothallism  and  that  some  of  the  basidiospores 
are  plus  and  some  minus  in  nature.  Plus  basidiospores  give  rise  to 
mycelium  which  produces  plus  pycniospores,  and  minus  basidiospores 
give  rise  to  mycelium  w^hich  produces  minus  pycniospores.  It  is  only 
when  pycniospores  from  plus  and  minus  pustules  are  intermingled  that 
aeciospores  are  produced.  If  no  inter-mixing  of  spores  from  plus  and 
minus  pycnia  occurs,  only  pycniospores  arc  produced. 

The  aeciospore  (Fig.  127),  is  a  functioning  spore,  which,  in  case  of  the 
heteroecious  species,  always  infects  the  telial  host  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
can  re-infect  the  host  on  which  it  was  produced.  In  autoecious  species, 
however,  the  aeciospore  re-infects  the  host  type  which  produced  it. 

Urediniospores  (Fig.  128)  are  repeating  spores  which  always  infect 
the  same  host  type  as  that  on  \vhich  they  grew^,  never  an  alternate  host. 
They  serve  as  a  rapid  means  of  spread  during  the  summer  between 
individuals  of  the  same  host  type. 

Teliospores  (Fig.  129)  are  frequently  overwintering  forms  and  in 
germinating  always  give  rise  to  basidiospores.  In  case  of  heteroecious 
forms  the  basidiospores  always  cause  infection  on  the  alternate  host, 
never  on  the  host  which  produced  the  teliospore.  In  autoecious  forms, 
of  course,  the  basidiospore  re-infects  the  telial  host. 

Thus  in  a  heteroecious  eu-type  rust  there  are  two  spore  forms  which 
can  cause  infection  on  the  telial  host,  namely,  aeciospores  and  uredinio- 
spores, while  only  one  spore  form  can  infect  the  aecial  host,  namely,  the 
basidiospore.  In  an  autoecious  eu-type  rust  three  different  kinds  of 
spores  can  cause  infection  on  the  one  host,  namely,  aeciospores,  ure- 
diniospores and  basidiospores. 

*  See  foot  of  page  401  and  top  of  page  402. 
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Sexuality  in  the  rusts.  —  P^or  a  lonj^  time  the  scxuiil  process  in  rusts 
as  well  as  in  otlier  basiciioniyeetes  was  obseure  and  doubtful.  Since 
1904,  however,  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  binucleate  condition  arises 
in  the  base  of  the  aecium  and  persists  throughout  the  aeciospores,  the 
urediniospores  and  the  young  teliospores.  In  the  maturing  teliospore 
the  two  rjuclei  fuse,  again  bringing  about  a  uninucleate  condition.  This 
whole  process  may  be  considered  a  sex  act.  For  a  more  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  cytology  and  sexuality  of  the  rusts  see  the  following 
references.     (3,  pp.  17-29,  and  4,  pp.  196-218.) 
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The  Cereal  Rusts 

Probably  the  rust  diseases  which  have  been  known  for  the  longest 
time  and  the  ones  most  often  mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  plant 
diseases  are  those  which  attack  the  grains,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye. 
The  following  outline  includes  all  known  rusts  found  on  these  cereals 
and  indicates  the  alternate  host  where  known. 

Cereal  host  and  name  of  rust.  Alternate  host. 

WHEAT 

Stem  rust  caused  by 

Puccinia  graniinis  tritici Common  barberry,  Berbens  vulgaris. 

Leaf  rust  caused  by 

Puccinia  triticina Meadow  rue,  Thalictrum  spp. 

Stripe  rust  caused  by 

Puccinia  glamarum Unknown. 

BARLEY 

Stem  rust  caused  by 

Puccinia  graminis  tritici Common  barberry,  Berberis  vulgaris. 

Stem  rust  caused  by 

Puccinia  graminis  secalis Common  barberry,  Berberis  vulgaris. 

Leaf  rust  caused  by 

Puccinia  simplex Star  of  Bethlehem,  Ornithogalum  umbellatum. 

Stripe  rust  caused  by 

Puccinia  glumarum Unknown. 

RYE 

Stem  rust  caused  by 

Puccinia  graminis  secalis Common  barberry,  Berberis  vulgaris. 
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Leaf  rust  causod  l)y 

I'lircinid  (lisjirrsii Hii^lo.ss,  A/ichusu  (Lycoptiia)  arvenais. 

Slri|)('  riisl  (•;nis«'(l  l)y 

I'lircinid  <flnm<ut(m I'liknowii. 

OATS 

Stem  iMisl  caused  |)y 

I'lircinid  f/niniinis  avcnac Coininou  l)arl)orry,  Bcrherix  vulgaris. 

L(»af  or  crown  rust  caused  by 

I'liccinid  coronatd Bucktiiorn,  Ulianinns  spp. 

It  will  \)v  noticiMl  that  strains  of  varieties  of  the  stom-rust  fungus 
attack  all  four  of  these  grains,  there  being  a  distiiH;!  strain  for  each  of 
the  grains,  \vlu>at,  oats  and  rye,  while  l)arley  has  no  distinctive  strain  of 
its  own  but  is  susceptible  to  both  the  wheat  strain  and  th(;  rye  strain  of 
the  stem  rust.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  distinct  species  of  leaf-rust 
fungus  on  each  of  these  four  cereals.  The  stripe-rust  fungus  attacks  all 
of  these  grains  except  oats.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  some  of  the 
above  species  or  strains  of  rust  fungi  are  composed  of  many  sub-strains 
or  biologic  forms.  This  fact  will  be  discussed  further  in  the  following 
discussion  of  stem-rust.  Only  one  of  the  species  of  cereal  rusts  can  be 
taken  up  in  detail  here  but  a  number  of  references  on  the  other  species 
will  be  found  immediately  following  the  list  of  references  on  stem-rust. 


Black  Stem-rust 
Caused  by  Puccinia  graminis  Pers. 

Historical.  —  Rusts  of  various  crops  are  mentioned  in  ancient  history, 
and  while  it  is  probable  that  all  the  diseases  known  as  rusts  in  early 
times  were  not  true  rusts,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  true  rusts  of  the  cereal 
crops  did  occur  and  cause  great  losses  in  ancient  times  as  well  as  in 
modern  times.  The  writings  of  the  Romans  bear  evidence  that  their 
farmers  were  familiar  with  the  rust  attacks  on  their  grain  crops  and 
feared  this  disease.  Roman  mythology  bears  evidence  of  this  in  the 
fact  that  these  people  evolved  a  special  rust-god  pair,  Rubigus  and 
Rubigo,  to  whom  they  prayed  for  relief  from  this  pest.  While  it  is 
likely  that  more  than  one  species  of  rust  occurred  on  the  various  cereal 
crops  in  ancient  times  just  as  we  recognize  several  species  today,  it  is 
probable  that  the  stem-rust  was  one  of  the  most  important  then  as  it 
is  now. 

In  more  modern  times  we  find  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  rust  in 
grain  fields.  At  l^ouen,  France,  in  1660,  a  decree  was  pronuilgated 
against  the  growing  of  the  barberry  bush  because  observation  and 
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experience  led  the  people  to  believt^  that  tiiis  plant  bore  some  inysteriouH 
relation  to  outbreaks  of  wheat  rust.  Again  we  learn  that,  alxjut  th(? 
year  1805,  grain  rust  was  serious  and  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention 
in  Denmark.  Here  also  the  peasants  noticed  that  the*  rust  was  more 
severe  in  the  vicinity  of  barberry  bushes.  Differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  barberry  led  to  conflicts  between  those  who 
would  destroy  this  plant  and  tlK)se  who  wished  to  retain  it  in  their 
gardens  and  hedges. 

The  true  life  history  of  the  black  stem-rust  fungus  was  not  known 
until  18G5  when  De  Bary,  by  inoculation  work,  succeeded  in  demonstra- 
ting beyond  a  doubt  that  one  stage  in  th(»  lif(*  history  of  this  rust  fungus 
does  occur  on  the  barberry  and  thus  established  the  facts  underlying 
the  phenomena  which  up  to  this  time  had  bcn^n  surrounded  by  mystery 
and  superstitution.  Since  the  classic  work  of  De  Bary  opened  the  way 
this  species  of  rust  fungus  has  been  the  subject  of  almost  innumerable 
researches  and  investigations  dealing  with  various  phases  of  its  mor- 
phology and  life  history,  the  existence  of  biologic  forms  or  races,  the 
question  of  varietal  resistance  and  susceptibility,  etc. 

Geographical  distribution.  —  The  black  stem-rust  occurs  in  prac- 
tically all  countries  of  the  world  where  grain  is  grown,  including  the 
United  States,  Canada,  South  America,  Australia,  Europe,  Africa  and 
Asia.  In  the  Unitcnl  States  it  is  most  serious  in  the  great  wheat  belt  of 
the  northern  IMississippi  Valley  and  Plains  States.  It  is  also  severe  in 
the  Gulf  States. 

Economic  importance.  —  The  historical  accounts  previously  men- 
tioned indicate  that  for  thousands  of  years  the  damage  caused  by  rust 
has  attracted  much  attention  among  agriculturists  wherever  the  cereals 
were  grown.  Evidently  great  losses  were  occasioned  by  rust  during 
certain  years  in  ancient  times  as  well  as  at  the  present  time.  In  the 
United  States  the  year  1904  was  marked  by  a  severe  epidemic  of  stem- 
rust.  In  that  year,  the  loss  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  is  estimated 
at  $20,000,000.  Again,  in  1916,  another  outbreak  occurred  when  the 
yield  of  wheat  was  reduced  at  least  180,000,000  bu.  in  the  United  States 
and  100,000,000  bu.  in  ( \anada.  The  report  issued  by  The  Plant  Disease 
Survey  (26),  covering  the  year  1922,  estimates  the  losses  from  stem-rust 
in  North  Dakota  at  over  14,000,000  bu.;  in  South  Dakota,  somewhat 
over  1,000,000  bu.;  and  in  Minnesota  about  1,500,000  bu.  The  same 
authority  (27)  estimates  the  losses  in  1923  as  follows:  Minnesota,  15 
per  cent  or  3,118,000  bu.;  North  Dakota,  12  per  cent  or  7,039,000  bu.; 
South  Dakota,  10  per  cent  or  2,691,000  bu.;  Montana,  18  per  cent  or 
9,447,000  bu. 
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Hosts.  —  This  sporics  is  known  to  orrur  on  noarly  ono  hundnMl 
s|)('ci('s  of  the  <i;rMss  f;iinily,  including;  wliciU,  oats,  barley,  vyc,  spelt, 
emiiiei-,  tiiiioliiy  and  oiliei-  forage  [grasses,  as  well  as  a  lar^e  ininiher  of 
wild  sp(H'ies  of  grasses,  such  ns  the  wheat-j^rassos,  ry(v^;rasses,  wild- 
baileys,  fescue-grasses  and  hionie-grasses.  Tlie  accial  stage  occurs 
chi(^fly  on  tlie  conunon  l);iil)eiiT,  Ii(  rhen's  vnlgnri.s,  but  may  occasionally 
be  found  on  ccM'tain  other  species  of  barberry  or  Mahonia. 

Susccplihilili/  of  variclics  and  UioUujic  rans.  While  the  species, 
Puccinia  gninuHis,  as  a  whole,  can  attju'k  any  of  the  nearl}'  one  hundred 
sppcios  of  the  grass  family  mentioned  nbovo,  yot  it  is  true  that,  as  a  rule, 
nuich  fewei'  th;in  th;it  number  of  sj)ecies  ai'c  found  to  be  susceptil^le  in 
any  particular  locality.  This  has  be(>n  found  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  species  of  rust  fungus  causing  black  stem-rust  is  composed  of  many 
different  biologic  forms,  races  or  varieties.  Any  particular  form  or 
variety  of  the  rust  fungus  can  attack  certain  species  or  varieties  of  host 
plants  but  not  all  of  the  hundred  species.  Thus  the  following  special- 
ized varieties  of  Puccinia  graminis  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  this 
condition. 

Biologic  form  Hosts 

Puccinia  graminis  tritid Wheat,  barle^y  and  certain  wild  grasses. 

Puccinia  graminis  secalis Rye,  barley  and  certain  wild  grasses. 

Puccinia  graminis  avenae Oats  and  certain  grasses. 

Puccinia  graminis  phlei-pratensis . .  .Timothy  and  certain  other  grasses. 

Puccinia  graminis  agrostis Redtop  and  other  grasses. 

Pvxxinia  graminis  poae Bluegrass  and  other  grasses. 

Again  further  research  has  shown  that  the  race  on  wheat,  P.  graminis 
tritici,  is  divided  into  sub-races  or  forms  some  of  which  can  attack 
certain  varieties  of  wheat,  others  other  varieties,  but  no  one  of  which 
can  attack  all  varieties  of  wheat  with  equal  facility.  Stated  conversely, 
this  means  that  certain  varieties  of  wheat  are  susceptible  to  one  sub- 
race  or  form  of  the  wheat  strain  of  the  rust  while  certain  other  varieties 
of  wheat  are  more  susceptible  to  some  other  form  of  the  rust  fungus. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  discovered  that  different  races  of  the  rust  are 
not  all  found  in  the  same  region  so  that  a  certain  variety  of  wheat  which 
may  be  resistant  to  the  races  of  rust  found  in  one  section  of  the  country, 
for  example,  Alinnesota,  may  be  susceptible  to  the  forms  found  in  an- 
other region,  as,  for  example,  Texas.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this 
fact  very  seriously  complicates  the  problem  of  finding  varieties  of  wheat 
that  are  resistant  to  stem-rust  since  a  variety  which  is  satisfactorily 
resistant  in  one  part  of  the  country  may  be  very  susceptible  in  another 
region.     Stakman  and  his  co-workers  have  differentiated  a  large  number 
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of  strains  of  Puccinia  gratninia  trilici.  In  1917  Staknian  and  Piemeisel 
(15)  reported  the  first  sub-race  of  the  wheat  stem-rust  and  named  it 
Puccinia  graminis  trilici  cotnpacti.  In  1919  Stakman,  Levine  and 
Leach  (20)  reported  that  up  to  October  1,  1918,  a  dozen  forms  had  been 
discovered  by  inoculation  experiments  carried  on  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  In  1922  Stakman  and  Levine  (21)  stated  that  no  less  than 
thirty-seven  biologic  strains  of  P.  graininis  trilici  had  been  differen- 
tiated up  to  that  time. 

Symptoms  and  signs.  —  On  the  grain  or  grass  hosts  there  are  two 
different  stages  which  we  should  be  able  to  recognize.  In  the  early 
summer  the  first  stage  appears.  This  is  variously  known  as  the  sunmier 
stage,  red  rust  stage  or  uredinial  stage.     It  may  be  recognized  as  elon- 


FiG.  124.  —  Uredinia  of  stem-rust  on  wheat.     X4.     (After  Gilbert,  S.  D.  Agr. 
Coll.  Ext.  Cir.  33.) 


gated  pustules  or  blisters  of  varying  size,  sometimes  reaching  several 
millimeters  in  length  (Fig.  124).  At  first  the  epidermis  is  raised  in  long, 
narrow  elliptical  shaped  blisters  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  stem 
or  leaf,  mostly  on  the  leaf  sheath  which  surrounds  the  stem.  As  these 
pustules  (called  uredinia)  reach  maturity  the  epidermal  covering  splits 
open  in  an  irregular  manner  so  that  there  is  an  elongated  crater-like 
opening  with  irregular  flaps  of  the  epidermis  clinging  to  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  opening.     Within  these  open  pustules  are  masses  of  reddish 
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Fig.  125.  —  Telia  of  stcm-rust  on  wheat. 

or  rust-colored  powder  consisting  of  thousands  of  minute  dust-like 
spores  (see  under  Life  History).  Later  in  the  season  the  black,  or  winter 
stap;e  appears.  This  consists  of  elonjiated  pustules  (ivVia)  similar  in 
shape  to  the  red  pustules  but  black  in  color  (Fig.  125).     The  black  color 
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is  due  to  the  fact  that  tlie  spores  in  these  pustules  are  darker  in  color 
than  those  of  the  red  stage  so  that  when  a  hirj2;e  number  of  them  are 
massed  together  the  color  of  the  mass  is  l^lack.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  most  conspicuous  character  which  distinguishes  this  rust 
from  all  other  species  of  rust  occurring  on  grains  and  other  grasses  is  the 


Fig.  126.  —  Aecia  of  stem-rust  on  barberry  leaves  and  fruit.  X3§.  (After 
Gilbert,  S.  D.  Agr.  Coll.  Ext.  Cir.  33.) 

extremely  long  pustules  and  the  ragged,  irregular  appearance  of  the 
fringe  of  epidermis  surrounding  the  open  pustule. 

On  the  barberry,  yellowish  or  orange-colored  spots  appear  on  the 
leaves,  young  twigs  and  fruits.  Close  examination  of  these  spots  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf  will  show  a  cluster  of  small  round  cups  (aecia) 
(Fig.  126).     Each  aecium  is  about  half  a  miUimeter  in  diameter.     On 
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the  upper  suW  ol"  tho  spot  a  fow  very  minulc,  (liiik-coloicd  papillae 
(pycnia)  may  \)v  seen.  rhcsc  aic  too  small  to  be  seen  icadily  wilhoul 
tlic  aid  of  a  iiaiid  l(>ns.  Isually  the  leaf  tissue  within  such  areas  18 
thiekcncd  coiisidciahly.  'Thrsc  syiii|)loms  appear  on  tin-  haihcrry 
soon  afua-  the  leaves  untold  in  the  spring  (sec  under  Life  llistury). 


Fig.  127.  —  Section  of  aeciiim  (a)  and  pj^cnium  (b)  of  jyucdnia  qraminii^  on  bar- 
berry leaf,  (c)  shows  the  normal  thickness  of  the  healthy  leaf,  in  comparison  with 
the  hyix>rtrophied  efTect  in  the  diseased  area. 

Morphology  and  life  history  of  the  rust  fungus.  —  This  or»2;anism  is  a 
heteroecious  eu-type  rust  fungus.  Hy  referring  to  the  general  discussion 
of  rusts  in  a  previous  section  it  is  readily  seen  that  this  fungus  has  all  the 
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spore  forms  known  among  the  rusts  and  that  it  cujmpletes  its  hfe  cycle 
on  two  alternating  hosts. 

0.  The  pycnial  stage  borne  on  the  barberry  consists  of  flask-shaped 
structures,  pycnia,  which  bear,  on  minute  thread-like  stalks  converging 
toward  the  center  of  the  opening  within  the  pycnium,  very  small  spore- 
like bodies,  called  pycniospores  (Fig.  127  6). 

1.  The  aecial  stage,  also  borne  on  the  barberry,  consists  of  clusters  of 
small  cups,  aecia,  which  bear  colunms  of  spores,  aeciospores,  within  the 
cup  (Fig.  127  a).  The  aeciospores  are  functional,  being  the  means  by 
which  the  rust  organism  is  transmitted  from  the  barberry  bush  back  to 
the  wheat  or  other  grass  host.  These  spores  cannot  infect  barberry 
bushes.  The  aeciospores  are  mature  in  late  spring  or  early  summer  and 
thus  serve  to  infect  the  grain  while  in  its  green,  growing  condition. 

11.  The  uredinial  stage  is  the  first  fruiting  or  sporulating  stage  to 
appear  on  the  grain  or  grass  host  after  infection  by  aeciospores  has 
occurred,  l^rediniospores  (Fig.  128)  are  produced  in  large  numbers 
in  the  uredinia.  They  are  oblong,  one-celled  spores.  These  spores 
serve  to  spread  the  disease  rapidly  among  the  plants  of  the  grain  or 
grass  hosts,  but  are  unable  to  infect  the  barberry.  They  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  repeating  spores  because  infection  on  grain  or  grass  hosts 
can  repeatedly  occur  from  urediniospores. 


Fig.  128.  —  Section  through  a  urediniiim  of  Pucdnia  graminis  on  wheat  stem, 
showing  urediniospores  in  various  stages  of  development. 

III.  The  telial  stage  follows  the  uredinial  stage,  and  usually  appears 
as  the  host  approaches  maturity.  Teliospores  may  appear  in  the  same 
pustule  with  urediniospores  or  new  pustules  may  appear  bearing  only 
teliospores  (Fig.  129).     The  latter  is  likely  to  be  the  case  later  in  the 
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season.  The  (cliosporrs  arc  two-celled  spores  with  heavy,  dark-colorod 
walls.  'Plic.sc  spores  winter  over  on  iU'iid  st  raw  or  stnhhle  and  germinate 
in  j)lace  the  next  s|)ring  when  the  hai'heri'y  leaves  are  coining  ont.  On 
gerniin;it  inn  the  teliospore  does  not  cause  direct  infection,  hut  gives  i"is(; 
to  a  hasidinni  on  which  aic  hoiiie  four  hasidiosjjoi'cs  (I"'ig.  130).  "^fhese 
basidiospoi'es  ai*e  capahle  of  infecting  only  the  haiherry,  ne\'er  I  h(; 
grains  or  grass(*s.  I'nless  these  hasidiospores  find  lodgment  on  \\\(t 
harlxMMT  tliey  come  to  naught. 

'Thus  it  is  s(M'n  that  only  one  type  of  sj)ore  of  the  stem-rust  can  infect- 
barberiT,  nanndy,  the  basidiospore,  but  that  two  kinds  of  spores  can 
infect  the  grain  or  grass,  namely  aociosporos  and  urediniospores. 

Ovcrwifitering.  —  One  of  \\\v.  most  important  questions  in  connection 
with  the  life  history  of  this  rust  is  that  of  carrying  the  disease  over  winter. 


Fig.  129.  —  Section  through  a  telium  of  Pucdnia  graminis  on  wheat  stem,  showing 
teliospores  in  various  stages  of  development. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  teliospores  overwinter  and  give  rise  the 
next  spring  to  hasidiospores,  which  infect  barberry  bushes  if  the  latter 
are  present.  The  question  then  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  the  bar- 
berry is  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  rust  from  year  to  year. 
This  leads  us  to  ask  if  there  might  not  be  any  other  means  of  overwinter- 
ing.    Since  urediniospores  and  aeciospores  are  the  only  ones  capable 
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of  intVc'tin^  wlieat,  the  only  one  left,  if  M('cios[)or('s  fnjrn  the  Iniibcrry 
are  eliminated,  is  the  urediniospore.  A  great  deal  of  research  has  been 
done  to  determine  if  urediniospores  can  overwinter  and  start  the  disease 
the  following;  spring.     The  general  opinion  prevails  at   present,  as  a 

result  of  these  investigations,  that  in  regions  where 
the  winters  are  severe  not  many  urediniospores  sur- 
vive and  not  nmch  rust  would  occur  if  then;  were  no 
barberries.  In  milder  climates,  however,  the  rust 
is  able  to  overwinter  in  the  mycelial  or  uredinio- 
spore stage  on  living  grains  or  grasses  and  thus 
is  perpetuated  from  year  to  year  without  the  bar- 
berry. There  seems  to  be  some  evidence  also  that 
diffcM'ent  strains  of  the  rust  may  differ  in  their 
ability  to  overwinter  without  the  barberry. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  many  that  the  rust  may 
overwinter  either  as  spores  or  as  mycelium  in  the 
seed.  Hungerford  (5)  has  shown  quite  conclusively 
that  while  both  urediniospores  and  teliospores  are 
sometimes  found  imbedded  in  seeds,  the  disease  is 
not  transmitted  to  the  new  crop  in  this  manner. 

Dissojii nation.  —  The  wind  is  probably  the  only 
agent  of  any  importance  concerned  in  the  dis- 
semination of  stem-rust  spores,  whether  from  bar- 
berry to  grain,  from  grain  to  barberry,  or  from 
grain  to  grain  or  grass. 

Infection.  —  Infection  takes  place  best  under 
warm  humid  conditions.  Heavy  dews,  fogs,  and 
gentle  rains,  when  the  temperature  is  fairly  high, 
offer  ideal  conditions  for  infection  and  spread  of  the 

Pjq   13Q  Germi-  ^^^^'  which  develops  more  slowly  at  low  tempera- 

nating     teliospore     of    tures. 


Puccinia  graminis 

showing  basidium  (pro- 
mycelium)  and  basidi- 
ospores  (sporidia). 


Epidemiology.  —  In  the  great  wheat  belt  of  the 
north  central  United  States  epidemics  of  stem-rust 
are  not  uncommon.  Such  outbreaks  occurred  dur- 
ing the  years  1916,  1919,  1920,  1921,  1923  and 
1925.  Before  the  barberry  eradication  campaign  was  carried  out  it  was 
customary  to  place  the  blame  for  such  epidemics  upon  the  barberry. 
However,  this  alternate  host  of  the  rust  had  been  eradicated  from  large 
areas  of  the  wheat  states  before  the  outbreak  of  1925  w^hich  overspread 
much  of  the  hard  red  spring-wheat  region.  Naturally  this  raised  the 
question  as  to  the  source  of  inoculum  in  this  outbreak. 
There  are  three  possible  sources  (23)  of  rust  in  this  region:   (a)  ure- 
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(liniosporcs  whicli  niMv  liavc  ovcrwinl (M'cd  licrc  juhI  IIhtc  on  fall-sown 
f;raiMs,  voliuitcci- ji;raiiis,  oi'  wild  grasses;  {h}  urcdiniosporcs  l)l()wn  north- 
ward by  strong  winds  from  Texas  iind  Mc^xico  wlicic  Ihc}'  may  liavc 
o\('i'wint(»r(Hl  in  (he  nnldci-  clinKite;  and  (r)  the  coiniiion  barberry  busli. 
It  is  not  j)()ssible  at  llic  picsent  time  (•oMi|)lct('Iy  to  eliminate  any  oik; 
of  these  three  sources.  I'rediniospores  do  not  usually  overwinter  in 
this  northerly  climate  but  instances  are  known  when;  a  few  hav(;  done; 
so  in  favorable  locations.  It  is,  th(>refore,  probable  that  primary  in- 
fections occasionally  occur  from  this  source;.  It  is  almost  im[)ossibl(; 
to  locate  every  barberry  bush  no  matter  how  th()rouj!;hly  the;  eradication 
work  is  done.  The  buslies  which  escape  detection  or  for  souk;  other 
reason  an*  not  eradicated  undoubtedly  may  serve;  as  foci  for  the  spread 
of  aeciospores  to  nearby  grain  fields.  Lastly,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
spores  of  southern  origin  being  blown  to  the  wheat  fields  of  the  northern 
states.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  large  areas  of  low  pressure  and  cy- 
clonic wind  movements  may  bring  spores  from  the  eastern  United 
States  into  the  wheat  belt  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  This  ques- 
tion of  wind-carried  urediniospores  needs  further  investigation  and  an 
attempt  is  being  made  at  the  present  time  to  solve  this  question  by 
trying  to  trap  spores  at  high  altitudes  by  means  of  airplanes. 

In  an}'  discussion  of  epidemiology  the  climatic  and  weather  condi- 
tions must  be  taken  into  consideration.  No  matter  how  abundant  the 
source  of  inoculum  may  be,  if  conditions  favorable  for  spore  germination 
and  infection  do  not  obtain  there  is  little  danger  of  an  outbreak.  On 
the  other  hand  the  great  cyclonic  storm  areas  which  sweep  over  the 
section  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  bring  about  exactly  the  conditions 
necessary  to  initiate  an  outbreak  of  stem-rust  provided  the  spores  are 
brought  in  with  the  storm  winds  or  are  already  present  from  one  of  the 
other  sources  mentioned. 

In  spite  of  this  evidence,  however,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  conclude 
that  barberry  eradication  is  not  effective.  The  epidemic  of  1925  was 
not  as  destructive  as  that  of  1916  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  weather  con- 
ditions were  just  as  favorable  for  an  epidemic  in  the  former  year  as  in 
the  latter.  The  difYerence  in  severity  can  be  attributed  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  barberries. 

Control.  —  In  view  of  all  the  facts  discussed  above,  it  is  evident  that 
several  different  factors  must  be  considered  in  determining  possible 
control  measures  for  stem-rust.  Some  of  these  items  are:  (a)  the  part 
played  by  the  barberry;  (b)  the  overwintering  of  the  uredinial  stage; 
(c)  weed-grass  hosts;  (d)  resistant  varieties  and  biologic  races;  (e)  soil 
management,  fertilizers,  etc. 

Barberry  eradication.  —  It  has  been  shown  conclusively  that  in  the 
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more  northern  climates  the  common  barberry  (Berber is  vulgaris)  is  a 
very  real  menace  to  the  grain  crops  and  its  eradication  is  now  recjuired 
by  law  in  all  the  more  northern  wheat-growing  states  of  the  Union.  It 
has  akeady  been  noted  that  certain  countries  of  r]uro[)e  have  long  ago 
legislated  against  the  barberry.  The  conmion  barberry  is  not  a  native 
of  North  America  but  was  imported  in  the  early  days  and  used  as  an 
ornamental  and  in  hedges.  In  many  places  it  has  escaped  from  culti- 
vation. There  are  several  species  of  native  barberries  or  closely  related 
plants  in  this  country,  but  none  of  these  have  ever  been  shown  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  grain  crop,  although  some  of  them  are  slightly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  stem-rust.  The  Japanese  barberry  is  immune.  The 
harmful  common  barberry  can  be  identified  by  its  raceme-like  clusters 
of  flowers  or  fruits  and  by  the  fact  that  the  spines  are  long  and  usually 
in  groups  of  three  at  the  bases  of  the  leaves. 

The  iirediniaJ  stage.  —  In  warmer  climates,  as  the  Gulf  States  and  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  the  stem-rust  fungus  seems  capable  of  perpetuating 
itself  indefinitely  in  the  vegetative  and  uredinial  stages,  so  that  barberry 
eradication  is  not  effective  in  regions  where  these  conditions  prevail. 

Grass  Jiosts.  —  Many  wild  grasses  are  capable  of  acting  as  weed  hosts 
for  the  uredinial  and  telial  stages.  Such  grasses  may  at  times  be  in- 
strumental in  intensifying  rust  attacks  since  urediniospores  from  these 
grasses  can  infect  the  cereals.  Some  grasses  which  rust  heavily  are  the 
wild  ryes,  the  wild  barleys,  some  of  the  wheat-grasses  and  some  brome- 
grasses.  Where  practical  the  eradication  of  these  weed  grasses  is 
advisable. 

Immune  varieties.  —  Some  excellent  varieties  of  wheat  which  show 
resistance  to  stem-rust  (10)  have  been  selected  or  bred.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  however,  that  the  black  stem-rust  fungus  is  composed  of 
a  large  number  of  biologic  strains  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one 
variety  or  pure  line  of  wheat  will  be  found  which  is  immune  to  all  races 
of  the  rust  fungus  (see  under  Hosts  above  and  also  Chapter  XI).  The 
problem  of  securing  or  developing  varieties  of  wheat  which  will  be 
resistant  or  immune  to  stem-rust,  then,  resolves  itself  into  a  local  one, 
since  suitable  varieties  which  will  be  resistant  to  the  particular  strain  or 
strains  of  rust  fungus  found  in  any  particular  region  nmst  be  found. 
Much  progress  has  already  been  made  in  this  direction. 

Soil  management,  fertilizers,  etc.  —  Certain  items  in  the  cultural 
practices  of  wheat-growing  may  contribute  to  a  reduction  in  losses  due 
to  rust.  Air  drainage,  date  of  seeding  and  maturing  of  the  crop  and  the 
use  of  fertilizers  all  play  a  part.  On  low-lying  ground,  dews  and  rains 
dry  off  more  slowly  than  on  higher  ground  having  good  air  drainage, 
and  thus  a  better  opportunity  is  afforded  for  rust  infection  and  spread 
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to  occur.  Early  niMtnriiip;  ^;rMin  l»as  a  greater  cliaiicc  of  escaping;  rust 
infection  than  later  maturing  ^lain.  I']aily  seeding  as  well  as  the  ilso 
of  early-mat ui'in^  varieties  will  ('ontril)ute  toward  (control  hy  this  means. 
The  use  of  fertilizers  may  act  in  two  indinM't  ways  to  lessen  or  irnrreaso 
tlie  aiiioiint  of  rust  (22).  (Vi'taiii  fertilizers  may  liasten  the  maturity 
and  othei's  may  delay  the  iiialuiil\'  of  the  ci-op,  thus  eilhei'  docroasin^ 
or  increasing  the  j)rol)ahility  of  severe  rust  infection.  A^;ain,  any 
inetiiod  of  fertihzin<!;  whicli  causers  a  fluctuation  in  the  pioportionate 
amounts  of  nuH'hanical  and  chlorenchyma  tissues  has  its  vi'ivAil  upon  tin; 
morpholojj;ic  nvsistance  to  rust .  'Ihv  larj2;er  the  i)r(jporlion  of  mechanical 
tissue  in  the  stem  the  mon^  resistant  it  seems  to  bo,  and  vice  versa.  In 
gen(M-al  it  scmmus  hiMter  to  avoid  excessive  use  of  nitrogen  fertiliz(!rs,  and 
to  use  piiosphates  and  potassium  fertilizers  where  the  soil  needs  them. 

LABORATORY    STUDY    OF    STEM-RUST 

A.  Symptoms. 

1.  On  grniyis  and  grasses.  — Examine  rusted  specimens  of  wheat  or  other  grains 
and  note  the  vsymptoms  and  signs  of  the  disease.  On  what  {)art  of  the  plant  arc  the 
rust  sori  located,  stem,  leaf  sheath,  or  leaf  hlade?  Arc  the  sori  elongated  in  trans- 
verse or  longitudinal  direction?  Note  the  margins  of  the  open  pustules.  Note  the 
color  of  the  sori  in  the  two  different  stages  of  the  rust.  The  red  or  rust-colored  sori 
are  the  unrcdinial  stage  and  tlic  black  sori  represent  the  telial  stage.  Of  what  does 
the  rust-colored  mass  or  the  l)lack  mass  in  the  pustule  consist?  (See  under  B  below.) 
Make  a  habit  sketch  of  a  rusted  straw.  Draw  one  sorus  enlarged  to  show  its  shape, 
margin  and  contents.  T^se  hand  lens,  dissecting  microscope  or  binocular  microscope 
in  making  the  latter  drawing.  Examine  shriveled  grain  from  a  badly  rusted  field. 
Do  all  of  these  grains  show  rust  sori?  Why  should  rust  on  the  stem  of  the  wheat 
plant  cause  the  grain  to  shrivel? 

2,  Oil  barberry.  —  Note  the  appearance  of  the  rust  spots  on  both  sides  of  a  bar- 
berry leaf.  Use  hand  lens,  dissecting  or  binocular  microscope.  On  which  side  of 
the  leaf  are  the  aecia?  The  pycnia?  Make  a  habit  sketch  of  the  leaf  showing  the 
clusters  of  aecia  and  pycnia.     Draw  one  cluster  of  aecia  enlarged. 

B.  Morphology  of  the  fungus. 

1.  77/('  urcdlnial  stage  (Red  rust).  — Examine  a  section  through  a  uredinium  or 
scrape  off  some  urediniospores  with  a  scalpel  and  mount  them.  Note  shape,  color, 
markings  and  content  of  the  spores.  Draw  the  section  or  individual  spores.  Ex- 
amine and  draw  germinating  spores. 

2.  The  telial  stage  (Black  rust).  —  Examine  sections  of  telia  or  mount  telio- 
spores  from  the  specimens  available.  Compare  with  the  uredinial  stage.  Are  the 
pustules  similar?  Do  both  kinds  of  spores  ever  occur  in  the  same  sorus?  How 
many  cells  in  a  teliosporc?  In  a  urediniosporc?  Compare  the  two  kinds  of  six)res 
as  to  color,  shape  and  surface  markings.  If  germinating  teliospores  are  available, 
examine  and  draw.  If  not,  look  up  illustrations  showing  promycelium  and  basidio- 
spores. 

3.  The  aecial  and  pycnial  stages.  —  Study  sections  of  barberry  leaf  showing  these 
stages.  Draw  a  strip  through  the  section  showing  botli  an  aecium  and  a  pycnium  in 
their  relation  to  the  leaf  tissue.     Can  you  see  mycelium  between  the  leaf  cells? 
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Does  the  mycelium  extend  entirely  through  tlio  leaf  between  pyenium  and  aeeium? 
Note  the  contents  of  l)utli  tlu'  aeciuin  and  tlie  pycniuni.  How  many  nuclei  m  each 
aeciospore?  What  is  the  significance  of  this?  Look  up  the  question  of  sexuahty  in 
the  rusts. 

C.  Life  Cycle.  —  After  gaining  a  thorough  untlerstantling  of  the  (!oniplete  life 
cycle  of  the  stem-rust  fungus  from  the  preceding  laboratory  study  and  from  reading 
the  text  and  other  references,  construct  a  diagram  to  illustrate  the  life  history. 

D.  Notes.  —  Write  a  complete  description  of  the  sym[)toms  of  the  disease  and  the 
morjjhology  of  the  causal  fungus.  After  completing  the  assigned  reading  include 
in  your  notes  an  account  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  fungus  and  recommendations  for  the 
control  of  the  disease. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Name  and  describe  all  the  spore  forms  occurring  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  stem- 
rust  fungus. 

2.  Name  the  respective  hosts  on  which  the  various  spore  forms  occur. 

3.  Describe  the  symptoms  antl  signs  by  which  each  stage  may  be  recognized. 

4.  Is  it  possible  for  this  rust  to  be  perpetuated  from  year  to  year  in  any  other 
way  than  through  the  stage  on  bur})erry? 

5.  In  what  section  of  the  country  especially  is  the  barberry  thought  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  perpetuating  and  spreading  the  rust? 

6.  What  is  a  biologic  race  or  strain? 

7.  What  does  the  question  of  biologic  races  have  to  do  with  the  problem  of 
securing  varieties  of  wheat  inunune  to  stem-rust? 

8.  How  can  epidemics  of  stem-rust  in  the  north  central  United  States  be  accounted 
for  in  the  absence  of  barberry  bushes? 

9.  What  is  the  probability  of  stem-rust  being  perpetuated  and  disseminated  on 
wheat  seed?     (Reference  5.) 
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White-pine  Blister-rust 

Caused  by  Cronartinm  ribicola  Fischer 

Probably  no  plant  disease  has  aroused  greater  apprehension  nor  been 
the  subject  of  more  extended  investigation  in  the  United  States  than 
the  white-pine  blister-rust,  the  presence  of  which  was  first  discovered 
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in  this  coiinlry  in  19()(».  There  mic  extensive  jind  \';iln:il)le  stands  of 
white  pine  in  liie  I  iiited  States,  mikI  in  certain  sections,  Fiotal>ly  in  th(^ 
New  l']n«i;lan(l  States,  reforestation  willi  wliit<'  |)ine  is  beinj:;  prat^ticed 
(juile  widely.  Tlierefoic,  any  (hsease  which  threatens  tlie  destruction 
of  this  impoil  .III!  liiiihei"  tree  at  once  causes  ^I'c.'it  (•(micciii  oh  the  pari 
of  liiose  inl(>i'es(ed  in  the  |)i-esei-val  ion  of  our  liinhci-  resources.  As  the 
disease  has  gi-a(hially  spi-ead  in  this  country,  holh  I'Vder'.'il  and  Slate 
Agencies  have  ^;iven  inoix*  and  more  attention  to  its  study  luitil  ;il  the 
prest^nt  time  a  \-av^c  number  of  men  are  en^a^ed  in  tin;  various  phases  of 
the  problem  of  controUinji;  the  scourge;  and  saving  th(;  wliitc;  pines  of 
tlu*  country. 

History  and  distribution.  —  Tlie  original  ha})itat  of  the  w}nte-{)ine 
blist(M--rust  is  not  certainly  known,  but  there  seems  to  be  strong  (evidence 
that  it  came  originally  from  Asia  and  that  its  native  host  was  Firms 
cemhra.  The  fungus  is  first  mentioned  in  mycological  hterature  by 
Dietrich  (10)  who  reported  it  in  1856  from  the  western  part  of  Russia. 
He  found  the  telial  stage  on  species  of  currants,  Rihes  nigrum,  R.  rubrum 
and  R.  palmatutn,  and  named  the  fungus  Cronartium  ribicola,  the  name 
which  it  still  retains.  In  1861  it  was  found  on  white  pine  in  Finland 
(23),  and  four  years  later  it  was  reported  from  Germany  (15).  In  1869 
it  was  found  on  black  currants  in  Sweden.  An  outbreak  occurred  on 
white  pines  in  Denmark  in  1883.  In  1888  Klebahn  (14),  by  making 
inoculations,  proved  that  the  aecial  form  on  pine  and  the  telial  and  ure- 
dinial  forms  on  Ribcs  are  but  different  stages  of  the  same  fungus. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  rust  found  on  the  white  pines  had  been  classi- 
fied as  a  Peridermium  and  its  connection  with  the  currant  rust  was  not 
known.  Either  the  rust  spread  rapidly  or  else  more  searching  observa- 
tions were  being  made  for  early  in  the  twentieth  century  reports  show 
that  the  disease  w^as  present  over  a  large  part  of  northern  Europe  where 
the  white  pine,  Pinus  strobus,  had  been  planted  extensively.  This  pine 
is  a  native  of  North  America  and  had  been  introduced  into  Europe  about 
1705.  There  has  been  a  suggestion  on  the  part  of  certain  European 
investigators  that  the  disease  came  originally  from  America  but  this 
has  been  entirely  discredited.  The  probabihty  is  that  the  rust  was 
endemic  in  Asia  and  parts  of  Europe  on  other  five-needle  pines  but  not 
in  severe  enough  form  to  attract  attention.  Later  when  it  came  into 
contact  with  Pinus  strobus  the  latter  proved  to  be  much  more  susceptible 
than  the  original  host  and  hence  the  severe  outbreaks  on  this  species 
of  pine. 

The  blister-rust  was  first  found  in  America  on  Rihes  at  Cfcneva,  New 
York,  in  1906.  There  is  evidence  that  it  had  been  in  this  country  several 
years  before  its  discovery  at  that  time  and  place.     The  stage  on  pine 
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was  first  noted  in  19U9.  By  1910  the  disease  had  been  observed  in  the 
states  of  New  Hampshire,  Wrniont,  Massachusett^s,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  There  is  strong 
evidence  that  the  disease  came  into  this  country  on  pine  seedlings  from 
European  nurseries  and  it  was  undoubtedly  introduced  at  several 
chtYerent  points  on  different  shipments  of  imrsery  stock  brought  into 
this  country  during  the  years  1898  to  1910.  Later  it  has  been  found  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Ontario,  Canada.  In  1921, 
blister-rust  was  discovered  in  the  western  part  of  British  Columbia  and 
in  the  state  of  Washington  around  Puget  Sound.  It  had  been  intro- 
duced into  British  Columbia  on  white  pine  seedlings  several  years 
earlier,  possibly  as  early  as  1910.  It  is  now  spreading  rapidly  around 
the  Puget  Sound  region  and  has  been  found  also  in  the  inland  part  of 
British  Columbia.  In  1925  the  rust  was  found  on  Ribes  nigrum  and 
A*,  hracteosiun  in  northwestern  Oregon. 

Hosts.  —  Since  this  is  a  heteroecious  rust  there  are  two  types  of  hosts 
on  which  it  completes  its  life  history.  The  aecial  host  includes  the  five- 
needle  pines,  that  is,  the  pines  which  have  five  needles  *  in  each  leaf- 
fascicle.  All  species  of  the  white  pines  thus  far  tested  have  proven 
susceptible,  to  the  blister-rust  fungus.  In  1922  Spaulding  (34)  listed 
eleven  species  of  pines  known  to  be  susceptible  as  follows:  Pinus 
koraiensis,  P.  cemhra,  P.  flexiUs,  P.  strobifonnis,  P.  lambertiana,  P. 
parviflora,  P.  pence,  P.  excelsa,  P.  monticola,  P.  strobiis  and  P.  aristata. 
In  the  United  States  the  three  important  species  of  white  pine,  from  the 
commercial  standpoint,  are  the  Eastern  White  Pine,  Pinus  strobus,  the 
Western  W^hite  Pine,  P.  monticola,  and  the  Sugar  Pine,  P.  lambertiana. 
All  of  these  are  very  susceptible  to  the  disease.  The  telial  hosts  include 
a  very  large  number  of  species  of  currants  and  gooseberries,  usually  all 
considered  in  the  genus  Ribes.  A  great  many  species  of  these  plants 
have  been  found  naturally  infested  and  a  much  larger  number  have  been 
infected  by  artificial  inoculation.  Moir  (23)  lists  over  40  species  of 
Ribes  infected  with  blister-rust  which  he  saw  in  various  herbaria  of 
Europe.  Evidently  all  these  species  were  naturally  infected.  Spauld- 
ing (34)  lists  13  species  found  naturally  infected  in  the  United  States 
up  to  1922.  He  further  gives  a  compilation  of  species  artificially  in- 
fected by  different  workers  in  Europe  and  America  which  includes  over 
60  species.  In  general  the  cultivated  species  are  found  to  be  more 
susceptible  than  the  wild  forms  although  some  wild  species  are  very 
susceptible.  The  black  garden  currant,  Ribes  nigrum,  is  probably  the 
most  susceptible  of  all  species. 

Economic  importance.  —  The  greatest  damage  done  by  this  disease 

*  Pinus  arizonica  and  P.  torreyana  are  five-needle  pines  but  not  white  pines. 
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rosiilts  from  its  attacks  on  the  pine  ticcs  lathcr  than  upon  tho  ciin-.-ints 
and  ^ooscluTrics.  Both  tlic  eastern  and  western  wlnte  pines  and  tlic; 
su.t!;ar  pini*  an*  sev(M*ely  injured  wlien  exposed  to  attack.  The  funj^us 
fiiidles  l)ranches  and  trunks  and  kills  trees  outright  within  a  few  y(!ars 
after  they  are  first  invaded.  In  lOuropc^  where  the  wliile  pine  from 
eastern  North  AnuMMca  lias  Ixmmi  planted  in  lai-^e  nmnhers  there  is  now 
some*  (juc'stion  as  to  the  advisability  of  f)lantinp;  this  t  rc^e  so  extensively 
on  account  of  its  susceptibility  to  the  blister-rust.  In  tlu^  Unitc^d  States 
wluM'(*  th(*  whit(^  pines  comprise  larp;e  areas  of  oiu*  native  forests  th(; 
menace  is  very  great.  Tlic  danger  is  especially  great  where  refonjsta- 
tion  of  cut-over  areas  is  in  progress  since  the  young  trees  arc  easily 
killed  by  the  blist(M'-rust  fungus  and  Ribes  species  are  also  much  mon; 
abundant  here  than  in  old  stands  of  timber.  The  standing  whit(;  i)in(; 
in  the  United  States  is  valued  at  $500,000,000  (8).  In  Canada  there  is 
said  to  be  $600,000,000  worth  of  white  pine  still  standing.  In  the 
western  United  States  there  are  large  virgin  stands  of  white  pine  in 
Idaho  and  of  sugar  pine  in  California  and  southern  Oregon.  These  are 
menaced  by  the  presence  of  the  blister-rust  in  British  Columbia,  Wash- 
ington and  northwestern  Oregon. 

Symptoms.  —  On  pines  infection  takes  place  through  the  leaves  and 
the  first  symptoms  appear  as  yellow  spots  on  the  needles.  With  a 
hand  lens  these  spots  can  sometimes  be  detected  within  25  days  after 
inoculation.  After  a  few  months  the  spotting  becomes  more  conspicu- 
ous. The  infection  spreads  from  the  leaves  to  the  stems  but  a  variable 
time  elapses  before  any  symptoms  appear  on  the  stems.  The  first 
symptom  on  the  stern  is  a  slight  fusiform  swelling  due  to  the  thickening 
of  the  bark  which  becomes  more  or  less  spongy  or  corky.  Some  time 
after  the  invasion  of  the  bark,  six  to  nine  months  after  infection  accord- 
ing to  Chnton  (2,  3),  the  pycnial  stage  may  appear.  This  consists  of 
small  bUsters  from  which  a  sweet,  yellowish,  sticky  fluid  exudes.  This 
ooze  is  filled  with  the  minute,  functionless  pycniospores.  Still  later,  2 
or  3  years  after  infection,  the  aecial  stage  appears.  This  consists  of 
large,  yellowish  blisters  which  break  through  the  bark  at  numerous 
places  on  the  surface  of  the  canker  (Fig.  131).  The  aecial  pustules  are 
rounded  to  elongate  and  more  or  less  irregular  in  outline.  They  range 
from  one-eighth  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  The  peridium  is  a  delicate 
whitish  membrane  surrounding  the  orange  colored  mass  of  spores  as  it 
breaks  through  the  outer  bark.  Later  this  membrane  breaks  and  the 
spores  escape  leaving  the  empty  depressions  in  the  bark  still  partly  or 
entirely  lined  with  the  peridial  membrane.  Later  all  signs  of  the  fungus 
may  disappear  leaving  only  the  roughened  and  fissured  bark  over  the 
surface  of  the  swollen  cankers.     The  fungus  spreads  in  the  bark  from 
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year  to  year  thus  enlar^in^  the  canker  as  lon^  as  the  trunk  ov  branch 
remains  ahve.  Finally  tlic  brancli  or  trunk  is  completely  girdled  and 
dies. 


Fig.  131.  —  Aecia  of  blister-rust  on  white  pine  tree.     (Courtesy  U.  S.  Dept.  of 

Agr.) 

The  symptoms  on  Ribes  consist  largely  of  the  fruiting  pustules  of  the 
uredinial  and  telial  stages  and  might  be  considered  signs  rather  than 
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symptoms  in  (lie  i-csl  lictcd  sense.  The  in'e<liiii:i  mic  minute  yellow 
pustules  wliile  I  lie  malure  leli;i  ;iie  icco^ni/ed  hy  llie  li:iir-Iike  feliiij 
columns  which  niise  j)r(»fusely  (»\-ei-  I  he  le.-if  surface  ( I'i^s.  li»2,  \'.V.\). 
Hot  h  stages  usually  occui-  on  t  he  under  side  of  I  he  leaf,  hut  in  some  castas 
the  fungus  may  fruit  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf. 


Fig.  132.  —  Telial  stage  of  blister-rust  on  currant  leaf.     Natural  size. 


Morphology  and  life  cycle  of  the  fungus.  —  The  white-pine  blister- 
rust  fungus  is  a  heteroecious  eu-type  rust  and  hence  all  the  known  spore 
forms  are  present  in  its  hfe  cycle.  The  pycnial  and  aecial  stages  occur 
on  pines,  and  the  uredinial  and  telial  stages  are  found  on  gooseberries 
and  currants.  The  aeciospores  can  infect  only  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants, never  pines  so  far  as  known,  while  the  urediniospores  can  transmit 
the  disease  from  currants  and  gooseberries  to  currants  and  gooseberries 
but  never  to  pines.  The  only  spore  known  to  infect  pines  is  the  basidio- 
spore,  or  sporidium,  which  is  produced  from  the  germinating  teliospore. 
(See  general  discussion  of  rusts.)  The  aeciospores  are  borne  in  aecia  as 
described  under  symptoms.  These  spores  are  ellipsoid  to  ovoid  in  shape 
and  measure  18-20  X  22-23  id.     Th(^  spore-wall  is  colorless  and  coarsely 
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verrucoso.  The  urediniosporos  are  l)orn('  in  urcdinia  on  the  currant  and 
gooseberry  leaves.  The  iiredinial  pustules  are  minute,  one-tenth  to 
three-tenths  millimeter  in  diameter,  and  bright  yellow  in  color  when  in 
fresh  condition.     The  urediniospores  are  eUipsoid  to  obovate,  14  22  X 


Fk;.    133. — Telial  stage  of  blister-rust  on  leaf  of  black  currant,  Rihes  7iigrum, 
enlarged  to  show  the  telial  columns.     (Photograph  by  W,  H.  Rankin.) 

19-35  11  in  size,  and  have  colorless  walls  which  are  sparsely  and  sharply 
echinulate.  The  telia  also  occur  on  Ribcs  leaves  and  the  teliospores  are 
produced  in  columns  which  emerge  from  tiny  pustules  on  the  leaf  and 
stand  out  Uke  hairs  over  the  leaf  surface.     These  hairs  or  tehal  columns 
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may  he  as  much  as  two  inilliiiiclcis  lou^;  and  onc-ci^lilli  <o  onc-sixtli 
inillimelcr  in  diameter.  Tlicy  .'ti'c  :il  fii'sl  yellow  oi-  ceddisli-hrowii  and 
later  become  dark-hrowii  in  color.  The  telial  columns  are  compos'"d  of 
('(dls  (\ach  of  which  functions  as  a  teliospore.  The  teliospores  are  ohlonj^ 
or  cylindi-icMl.  8-12  X  .SO  (>()  /u,  willi  siiioolh  thick  w:dls.  The  tclio- 
spor(^s  ^(>rminat(>  hy  i)romycelia  on  which  ;ire  piodiiceci  hasidiospores 
(sporidia)  as  is  tyj)ical  of  the  I'usts  in  ^ciicjmI  (I'iji;.   KM). 


^^^.„\.cto.t-rqoo..b.,^^^ 


«>**'  •rrrk,       Soma    ital     i    .         '"*►)♦  , 


Goo^eberru      cit\d    CuTvarvt 


P^cnlospoTei  produced    f  .•] 


Fig.  134.  —  Diagrammatic  representation  of  thr  life  lii.story  cycle  of  Cronartium 
ribicola.  For  a  di.scu.ssion  of  the  probable  function  of  the  pycniospores  see  under 
stem-rust  of  cereals. 

The  life  cycle  (Fig.  134)  of  Cronartium  ribicola  is  difficult  to  trace  and 
there  has  been  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  investigators  as  to 
the  time  required  to  complete  the  cycle.  Teliospores  may  mature  on 
RiheH  at  any  time  after  June  first  and  apparently  infection  on  pine  can 
take  place  at  any  time  after  that  whenever  the  proper  conditions  for 
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spore  goniiijiation  prevail.  Sporidia  are  produced  within  five  or  six 
hours  after  teliospores  are  phxced  under  the  ri^iit  coiKhtions  for  j!;erniina- 
tion  (41^).  The  sporidia  are  short-hved  and  germinate  immediately 
under  the  proper  conditions  of  moisture.  It  is  stated  (42)  that  infection 
may  occur  on  pine  needles,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  in 
twelve  to  eighteen  hours  after  viable  sporidia  reach  the  leaves.  Appar- 
ently most  infections  of  pines  occur  in  late  summer  or  auturrm  but  it  is 
possible  for  infections  to  take  place  at  any  time  after  teliospores  are 
mature  provided  the  right  weather  conditions  prevail.  According  to 
Clinton  and  AlcCormick  (3)  the  complete  cycle  of  development  on  the 
pine  is  as  follows:  (a)  During  the  first  year,  infection  occurs  on  the 
leaves,  producing  only  inconspicuous  yellow  spots.  In  rare  cases  the 
stem  may  be  invaded  before  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  (h)  During 
the  spring  and  early  sunnner  of  the  second  year  the  leaf-spots  become 
more  distinct  and  the  stem  is  invaded  by  the  fungus  causing  more  or  less 
swelling  and  discoloration.  Sometimes  pycnia  may  be  produced  the 
second  season,  (r)  During  the  third  season  there  is  continued  swelling 
of  the  diseased  stem.  Stunting  of  the  leaves  may  occur.  Pycnia 
develop  during  the  summer.  In  those  cases  where  pycnia  develop 
during  the  second  season  there  may  be  aecial  formation  the  third  spring. 
(d)  In  the  fourth  growing  season  aecia  are  commonly  produced.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  first  appearance  of  aecia  may  be  delayed  even 
beyond  the  fourth  season  after  infection.  The  cycle  as  given  by  other 
investigators  has  varied  somewhat  from  the  above,  especially  as  to  the 
time  involved,  but  considering  the  fact  that  in  this  schedule  there  is 
considerable  variation  as  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  both  pycnial 
and  aecial  formation  in  different  cases,  it  seems  that  the  facts  are  prob- 
ably about  as  given  by  Clinton  and  McCormick. 

The  aeciospores  usually  mature  in  the  early  spring  and  are  carried 
by  the  wind  or  other  agencies  to  the  young  leaves  of  currants  or  goose- 
berries. Mature  urediniospores  have  been  found  as  early  as  May  16, 
and  teliospores  sometimes  mature  in  June.  As  many  as  seven  genera- 
tions of  urediniospores  have  been  recorded  in  a  single  season,  the  first 
generation  originating  from  aeciospores  and  later  generations  coming 
from  infections  by  urediniospores. 

Longevity  and  dissemination  of  aeciospores.  —  The  length  of  time 
during  which  aeciospores  remain  viable  is,  of  course,  open  to  question. 
Naturally  the  conditions  under  which  the  spores  are  kept  will  have  much 
influence  in  shortening  or  lengthening  this  time.  In  one  case  (34,  p.  39), 
aeciospores  germinated  in  water  after  being  kept  dry  in  the  laboratory 
for  157  days.  In  another  case  (34,  p.  39),  aeciospores  lost  their  vitality 
within  three  weeks  whether  brought  into  the  laboratory  or  left  in  the 
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fiold.  Tho  (listnnco  thron^^li  which  ihc  (hscasc  cmii  l)0  sproad  by  moans 
of  acH'iospoH's  lias  mIso  occasioned  a  \i,v("a\  dcul  of  spccuhit ion.  Most 
ohs(>rvat  ions  made  on  I  his  |)oinl  inchcatc  I  hat  ac'cios|)orcs  may  easily 
sprc;i(l  I  he  (hse;ise  fi'om  one  lo  two  nnles.  ( 'ii-cum>lanlial  esidence 
indicates  thai  aeciosjxHcs  ha\-e  heen  dissemin.'iled  several  miles  and 
caused  infection  on  h'ibc.s.  In  fact  there  is  si  lonji;  evidence  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  thai  aeciospores  liMX'e  c.'iused  infection  at  distances 
of  o\-ei-  a  hundred  miles  from  their  source.  lOxperiments  with  spore 
traps  indicate  that  the  wind  may  carry  ac.'ciospores  niany  miles  from 
infected  pines  and  that  th(^  spores  remain  viable  during  transit  and  are 
al)l(>  to  infect  li/'hcs  Ic^avc^s  at  their  destination.  Aeciospores  may  ho 
disseminated  by  wind,  insects  and  on  nursery  stock. 

Longevity  and  (li.s.sctninaiion  of  urediniospores.  —  The  longevity  of 
urediniospores  likewise  varies  with  conditions.  Spores  kept  out  of 
doors,  but  protected  from  rain,  have  remaint^l  viable  for  100  days. 
Under  normal  weather  conditions  with  occasional  rain,  the  uredinio- 
spores seem  to  have  a  much  shorter  life  in  general.  Spores  kept  in  the 
laboratory  and  wc^ll  protected  sometimes  remain  viable  for  more  than 
100  days.  Spaulding  (34)  in  sununarizing  the  evidence  to  1922  states 
that  in  various  experiments  urediniospores  have  remained  viable  for 
variable  periods  of  time  ranging  from  7  to  270  days.  In  a  later  experi- 
ment, Spaulding  and  Gravatt  (35)  found  urediniospores  remaining 
viable  for  a  period  of  59  days.  These  results  are  indefinite  and  incon- 
clusive, and  the  subject  needs  further  study.  The  distance  through 
which  urediniospores  are  disseminated  in  nature  is  also  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  In  general,  the  disease  does  not  seem  to  scatter  rapidly 
and  through  long  distances  from  Ribes  to  Ribes.  The  distance  through 
which  viable  urediniospores  arc  disseminated  by  the  w^ind  varies  from 
a  few  feet  up  to  a  few  hundred  yards  according  to  all  available  evidence. 
In  an  open  location  spores  have  been  carried  half  a  mile  but  this  seems 
to  be  unusual.  At  any  rate  they  serve  to  bring  about  intensification  of 
the  disease  on  Ribes  within  narrow  limits.  How  far  the  spores  may  be 
carried  by  insects  or  birds  is  not  known. 

Longevity  of  teliospores  and  dissemination  of  sporidia.  —  The  latest 
information  on  the  longevity  of  teliospores  (35)  indicates  that  they  may 
retain  their  viability  for  at  least  80  or  90  days  in  some  cases.  Dis- 
semination from  Ribes  to  pines  occurs  only  })y  means  of  the  sporidia 
from  germinating  teliospores.  The  sporidia  are  the  most  delicate  and 
short-lived  of  any  of  the  spore  forms  of  the  rusts,  ^'arious  experiments 
have  shown  that  sporidia  will  not  survive  drying  for  more  than  a  day  or 
two.  There  is  no  evidence  that  pines  may  be  infected  by  sporidia  at 
very  great  distances  from  currants  and  gooseberries.     There  is  evidence 
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(28)  that  sporidia  from  black  currants  may  infect  pines  at  a  distance  of 
600  to  900  feet  from  their  source,  vviiile  s[)()ridia  from  otlier  species  of 
Ribes  showed  no  evidence  of  infecting  i)ines  beyond  200  feet.  The 
limit  of  spread  from  Ribes  to  pine,  therefore,  seemes  to  be  confined  to 
distances  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards. 

Oveitvintering.  —  Since  the  mycelium  is  perennial  in  pines  for  several 
years  this  is  one  sure  means  of  hibernation.  The  question  has  many 
times  arisen  as  to  whether  the  fungus  can  overwinter  also  on  currants 
and  gooseberries.  Considerable  has  been  written  on  this  subject  and 
opinion  seems  to  be  about  equally  divided.  The  evidence  is  mainly 
circumstantial,  being  based  upon  field  observations  of  outbreaks  of 
rust  on  Ribes  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  aecial  infections  on  pine.  In 
the  absence  of  any  definite  data  as  to  how  far  the  aeciospores  can  travel 
from  pine  and  still  cause  infection  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
conclude  that  overwintering  occurs  on  Ribes  simply  because  an  out- 
break of  rust  occurs  on  this  host  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  from  any 
known  infected  pines.  On  the  other  hand  there  seems  to  be  some 
ground  for  believing  that  the  rust  fungus  may  overwinter  on  Ribes 
leaves  in  certain  cases  under  favorable  conditions. 

Dissemination.  —  The  blister-rust  fungus  may  be  disseminated  in 
several  ways.  All  the  spore  types  are  undoubtedly  disseminated  very 
largely  by  the  wind.  Insects  have  also  been  incriminated.  They 
apparently  disseminate  both  aeciospores  and  urediniospores  to  a  limited 
extent.  Birds  may  also  possibly  aid  in  a  limited  way.  Sporidia  are 
probably  disseminated  almost  entirely  by  wind.  Man  is  an  important 
agent  when  he  transports  diseased  pine  seedlings.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  chief  if  not  the  only  means  by  which  the  fungus  makes  long  jumps 
of  several  hundred  miles. 

Control.  —  Based  upon  the  known  facts  in  the  dissemination  and 
behavior  of  the  disease,  the  chief  methods  of  control  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  (a)  by  removal  of  the  alternate  host;  (6)  by  quarantine  regu- 
lations; (c)  by  eradication  of  isolated  centers  of  infection;  and  (d)  by 
sanitation. 

In  removing  the  alternate  host  the  first  question  to  be  met,  of  course, 
is  as  to  which  host  is  the  most  important  from  the  economic  standpoint 
in  the  locality  under  consideration.  There  are  certain  sections  of  the 
country  where  currants  and  gooseberries  are  commercially  of  much  more 
value  than  any  stray  white  pines  that  might  be  in  the  neighborhood. 
But  for  the  most  part,  in  America  especially,  the  problem  is  one  of  saving 
the  enormously  valuable  stands  of  white  pines.  Here  the  problem 
becomes  one  of  eradicating  the  Ribes  species  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  pines.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  sporidia  will  carry 
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tho  disoaso  only  a  few  hundred  feel  from  /{ihrs  to  pino.  Since  hotli  wild 
and  cuhivaled  sju'cics  of  cnrrants  and  j^oosc berries  must  he  removed 
this  might  at  lirst  th()U<i;ht  he  coFisidered  ini|)ract  ical  l)Ut  it  has  been 
demonstrated  experimentally  on  a  larj^e  scale  in  New  Mngland  and  otiier 
eastt>rn  stat(>s  that  it  can  he  done.  Several  hnndicds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  pine  timlxM-  land  hnve  hec'U  cle.'iicd  of  /i/his  hushes  at  an 
av(M-age  cost  of  considerably  less  than  a  (lnll;ii-  per  aero.  In  1919  in  New 
Enjjjland  tho  cost  was  finally  reduced  to  tlie  insignificant  sum  of  21  cents 
per  acre.  In  some  cases  it  may  l)e  feasi})l(;  to  pasture  the  bushes  closely 
by  goats  or  sheep.  Of  course  then^  are  difhcadties  to  bo  mot  in  this 
method  of  control.  In  densely  wooded  and  rugged  areas  it  is  pro})ably 
not  possible  to  find  and  eradicate  all  wild  Ribes  bushes.  IIow(!ver,  it 
has  been  found  that  a  few  small  bushes  more  or  less  covered  by  other 
vegetation  are  not  much  of  a  menace  because  they  rarely  become  in- 
fected and  in  case  they  do  become  infected  th(^y  produce  few  spores  and 
these  are  not  readily  disseminated. 

Quarantine  regulations  are  now  in  force  against  shipment  of  nursery 
stock  likely  to  carry  the  disease  from  infected  zones  into  territory  where 
the  disease  does  not  as  yet  exist.  It  is  probable  that  if  a  strict  quaran- 
tine had  been  in  force  against  European  shipments  of  white  pine  nursery 
stock  at  the  time  the  rust  was  introduced  into  this  country,  we  should 
still  be  free  from  this  scourge.  If  a  new  center  of  infection  is  discovered 
in  time  it  may  be  possible  to  stamp  out  the  disease  by  eradication  of  all 
diseased  plants,  both  pines  and  liibes.  All  infested  plants  should  be 
destroyed  as  a  matter  of  precaution  since  it  has  been  shown  that  felled 
diseased  pine  trees  may  produce  aeciospores  for  a  time  after  being  cut 
down,  especially  if  in  a  shaded  and  moist  position.  In  case  of  orna- 
mental pines  diseased  branches  and  cankers  may  be  cut  out  and  the 
disease  eradicated  in  that  way. 

LABORATORY    STUDY    OF   BLISTER-RUST 

A.  Symptoms.  —  Examine  specimens  of  pine  and  also  of  currants  or  gooseberries 
showing  the  various  stages  of  the  rust. 

On  pine.  —  Observe  both  pycnial  and  accial  stages,  also  needles  showing  the  first 
symptoms  of  infection.  Read  the  text  and  find  out  at  what  season  of  the  year  and 
on  what  part  of  the  pine  infection  occurs.  How  long  after  infection  occurs  before 
the  pycnial  stage  appears?  The  aecial  stage?  What  effect  does  the  fungus  have  on 
the  bark?  On  the  wood?  Account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  bark  on  diseased 
areas  in  some  cases.  Make  drawings  to  illustrate  all  symptoms  observed.  De- 
scribe in  your  notes. 

On  Ribes.  —  Examine  Ribes  leaves  showing  both  uredinial  and  telial  stages.  Note 
the  color,  shape  and  size  of  the  sori  in  both  stages.  On  which  surface  of  the  leaf 
do  these  sori  occur?  Are  there  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  on  the  opposite  surface 
of  the  leaf? 
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B.  Morphology  and  life  cycle  of  the  fungus.  —  Examine  all  spore  stages  with 
the  niiiTcKscope.  C'oinpure  the  uretliniospores  with  the  aeciospores  as  to  size,  shai)e, 
color  and  wall  characteristics.  Draw.  If  sections  of  Ribes  leaves  are  available 
draw  a  sectional  view  of  a  urediiiiuni.  Examine  the  telial  columns  under  low  and 
high  power.  Of  what  is  a  telial  horn  comi)osed?  Note,  the  general  characteristics  of 
a  single  teliospore.  Draw  a  telial  horn  showing  its  cell  structure.  If  germinating 
teliospores  are  available  draw  prom\  celium  and  hasicliospores. 

Life  cycle.  —  What  is  the  function  of  each  spore  form  in  the  cycle?  Describe  the 
complete  life  cycle  step  by  step.  In  what  stage  does  the  fungus  overwinter?  How 
disseminated  from  pine  to  Ribes?     From  Ribes  to  pine?     From  Ribes  to  Ribes? 

C.  Notes.  —  Write  full  notes  giving  a  complete  account  of  this  disease  in  all  de- 
tails of  symptoms,  life  history  and  control,  also  giving  brief  attention  to  history, 
geographical  distribution,  hosts  and  economic  importance. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  From  what  country  was  blister-rust  introduced  into  the  United  States? 
On  what?     When? 

2.  What  is  the  present  distribution  of  the  rust  in  North  America? 

3.  Describe  the  complete  life  history  of  the  blister-rust  fungus. 

4.  W^hat  is  the  nature  of  the  damage  done  to  pines? 

5.  W^hat  stage  of  the  fungus  is  found  on  pines? 

6.  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  two  stages  found  on  Ribes.  W^hich  spore 
intensifies  the  disease  on  Ribes? 

7.  Which  spore  stage  is  apparently  able  to  disseminate  the  disease  over  long 
distances? 

8.  Which  spore  is  able  to  survive  only  a  short  time  and  can  transmit  the  disease 
only  over  very  short  distances?  What  has  this  fact  to  do  with  practical  control 
measures? 

9.  What  two  control  measures  have  been  used  to  stop  the  spread  of  this  disease? 
Which  one  is  now  being  practiced  successfully  in  connection  with  the  white-pine 
plantings  in  the  New  England  States  and  is  being  tried  out  experimentally  in  the 
native  forests  of  certain  western  states? 
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Apple-rust 

Caused  by  Gymnosporangium  juniperi-virginianae  Schw. 

This  is  a  common  disease  of  apples  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  wherever  the  juniper  {Juniperus  virginiana),  commonly  known 
as  red  cedar,  occurs.  The  fungus  is  a  heteroecious  rust,  having  its  telial 
stage  on  the  cedar  and  its  aecial  and  pycnial  stages  on  the  apple.  No 
uredinial  stage  occurs.  On  the  apple  both  fruits  and  leaves  (Fig.  135) 
are  affected.  On  the  juniper  the  disease  is  characterized  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  large  galls  which  are  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  spring 
when  the  long,  yellow,  gelatinous  telial  horns  cover  the  galls  (Fig.  136). 
The  teliospores  in  these  horns  germinate  and  produce  basidiospores  as 
is  characteristic  of  teliospores  in  general.  The  basidiospores  infect  the 
young  apple  leaves  and  fruits  as  soon  as  they  appear  in  the  spring. 
The  most  successful  means  of  control  consist  in  eradicating  all  cedar 
trees  within  approximately  a  mile  of  the  apple  orchard.  For  further 
information  on  this  disease  see  the  following  references. 


Fig.  135.  —  Aecial  stage  of  the  cedar  rust  on  ap[)lc  leaves.     Right,  uecia  on  under 
side  of  leaf.     Left,  pycnia  on  upper  side  of  leaf. 


r'lr;.  1IJ«).  —  Clalls  produccvl  by  Ci/mnospnrnjigium  jurtipcri-rirginianac  on  the 
oa.storn  rod  oc(hir  or  juniper  troo.  Figures  at  right  and  loft  show  tho  long  gelatinous 
to.lial  hom.«?  as  they  appear  when  tho  galls  arc  in  full  "bloom"  in  the  spring.  Center, 
old  galls  aft<*r  the  telia  have  disappeared.  (417) 
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In  addition  to  the  cereal  rusts  and  the  white-pine  blister-rust  previously  discussed, 
there  are  many  other  species  of  rust  fungi  which  attack  economic  plants  as  well  as 
plants  of  little  or  no  economic  importance.  A  few  of  the  economic  species  are  men- 
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Rhizoctonia  of  Potatoes 

Caused  by  Corticium  vaginn  B.  and  C. 

This  disease,  which  has  been  known  under  various  names,  including 
black-scurf,  black-speck,  black-speck  scab,  russet-scab,  stem-rot,  foot- 
rot,  brown-stem,  canker,  collar-rot,  rosette  and  Rhizoctonia,  is  one  of 
the  most  common  and  widespread  diseases  of  the  potato  in  the  United 
States.  The  causal  orp;anism,  Corticium  vagum  B.  and  C,  attacks  other 
i:)lants  besides  potatoes,  causinf]^  various  symptoms  to  which  such  othor 
names  as  damping-off,  seedling-rot  and  sore-shin  have  been  applied. 
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Historical.  —  The  particuhir  species  of  tiui^us  causing  this  disease 
was  first  described  in  luirope  by  Kiihn  in  1858  and  named  Uhlzudonia 
solani.  In  America,  a  fungus,  apparently  identical  with  the  potato 
Khizoctonia,  was  reported  by  Pammel  (10)  in  1891  as  causing  a  beet 
root-rot  in  Iowa.  In  1892,  Atkinson  (1)  published  the  results  of  studies 
on  a  cotton  disease  in  Alabama  which  was  caused  by  a  fungus  reseml)ling 
the  Khizoctonia  fungus.  In  1901  Duggar  and  Stewart  (4)  reported  the 
Khizoctonia  disease  on  beets,  beans,  lettuce,  radishes,  cucumbers  and 
other  plants.  In  1902,  Kolfs  in  Colorado  n^ported  a  serious  potato  disease 
caused  by  this  fungus.  Kolfs  (13)  later,  in  1903,  found  the  basidiospores 
of  the  fungus  for  th(^  first  time.  From  this  time  on  plant  pathologists 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  rapidly  accumulated  evidence  that  this 
fungus  is  the  cause  of  a  serious  disease  of  potatoes  as  well  as  of  various 
other  plants  both  wild  and  cultivated. 

Geographic  distribution.  —  This  disease  occurs  throughout  the 
potato-growing  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Khizoc- 
tonia is  also  known  to  occur  on  potato  or  other  plants  in  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  in  Australia  and 
in  India. 

Hosts.  —  We  are  here  discussing  this  disease  especially  as  it  occurs 
on  the  potato,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  Corticiiim  vagum 
attacks  a  very  large  number  of  species  of  plants  distributed  in  several 
families.  Peltier  (11)  observed  the  fungus  on  seventy-five  different 
species  of  plants,  including  field,  vegetable,  and  ornamental  crops,  and 
some  weeds.  He  further  states  that  the  total  number  of  species  reported 
as  more  or  less  susceptible  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five.  Among 
the  families  to  which  the  more  susceptible  species  belong  may  be  men- 
tioned the  pig  weeds  (Amaranthaceae),  the  pink  family  (Caryophyl- 
laceae),  the  mustard  family  (Cruciferae),  the  legumes  (Leguminosae), 
the  nightshade  family  (Solanaceae)  and  the  Compositae.  These  are 
mostly  dicotyledons  but  some  monocotyledons  are  susceptible  as  well  as 
several  gymnosperms  and  equisetum. 

Economic  importance.  —  Khizoctonia  on  potatoes  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  generally  prevalent  diseases  attacking  this  crop.  The 
impression  has  been  current  for  a  good  many  years  that,  considering  the 
country  as  a  whole,  Khizoctonia  takes  a  heavier  toll  from  the  potato 
crop  than  any  other  disease.  More  recently,  however,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  investigators,  the  virus  diseases,  such  as  the  various  types  of 
mosaic  and  others,  are  outranking  this  disease  in  importance  and  it  is 
thought  that  some  of  the  losses  formerly  attributed  to  Khizoctonia  may 
have  been  due  to  mosaic  and  kindred  troubles. 

The  Office  of  The  Plant  Disease  Survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
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Symptoms.  —  Consid- 
ered in  its  broadest  s(Mise 
as  a  disease^  of  a  wide 
range  of  hosts,  Khizoc- 
tonia  produces  a  variety 
of  symptoms.  These  in- 
clude dam  ping-off,  stem- 
rot,  root -rot,  scab  and 
secondary  effects  such 
as  rosette  and  leaf-rolL 
With  special  reference  to 
the  potato  the  various 
symptoms  and  signs  are 
(a)  stem,  root  and  stolon 
lesions  or  cankers,  (b) 
aerial  tubers,  (c)  little 
potatoes,  {d)  black-speck 
or  scurf  (sclerotia),  (e) 
Rhizoctonia  scab,  (/) 
tuber-pits,  (g)  tuber-rot, 
(h)  root-rot,  (z)  leaf-roll, 
and  (i)  rosette. 

Ste7n,  stolon  and  root 
cankers.  —  Lesions  may 
occur  on  any  of  the  under- 
ground parts  of  the  plant. 
Frequently  the  young 
sprouts  are  "  burned  "  off 
before  they  emerge  from 
the  ground.  Cankers 
may  occur  on  the  main 
stem    of    more    mature 

plants  just  at  or  below  the  ground  surface.  These  arc  in  the  form  of 
dead,  brown  areas  in  the  cortex  and  may  partially  or  entirely  girdle  the 
stem  (Fig.  137).     Sometimes  these  lesions  penetrate  only  to  the  cam- 


FiG.  137.  —  Rhizoctonia  cankers  on  stem  of  i)otato. 
(After  McKay,  Ore.  Agr.     Exp.  Sta.  Cir.  24.) 
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biuni,  leaving  tlie  xyleni  uninjured.  Again,  especially  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease,  the  wood  of  the  stem  may  l)e  penetrated  to  such  an 
extent  that  wilting  results  or  the  stem  may  even  be  completely  rotted. 
The  stolons  on  which  the  tubers  are  borne  and  the  roots  also  may  show 
lesions,  girdling  or  rotting  off  similar  to  the  symptoms  on  the  main  stem. 
Aerial  tubers.  —  A  striking  symptom  sometimes  evident  in  plants 
affected  with  this  disease  is  the  formation  of  small  tubers  from  swollen 


Fig.  138.  —  Aerial  tubers  produced  as  a  result  of  girdling  of  the  stem  and  stolons 
by  the  Rhizoctonia  fungus.  (After  Bailey,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest  and  Hort. 
Kept,  1911-12.) 

branches  in  the  axils  of  leaves  above  ground  (Fig.  138).  Their  growth 
is  stimulated  as  a  result  of  the  severing  of  the  phloem  channels  by  the 
cankers  lower  down  on  the  stem  or  on  the  stolons  leading  to  the  normal 
tubers. 
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Little  potdtocsi.  l^oiiH't imcs  m  h.-iiidful  of  small  polalocs  \\iv.  size  of 
inarbli's,  or  else  m  icdiiccd  mimlKT  of  liihcrs  iiislcud  of  the  normal  yield, 
may  bo  found  in  a  hill.  These*  symi)loms  aic  due  lo  (conditions  sinular 
to  those  causing;  aerial  luheis,  namely,  1  he  culling  of  the  phloem  cells 
in  the  stems  and  stolons  which  noiiiially  caiiy  the  elahoratcMJ  food  from 
the  leaves  wIumh*  it  is  manufactured  lo  tiie  underground  tubers  when;  it 
is  normally  stored.  If  this  ^irdlin^;  occurs  while  the  tubers  are  youn^, 
naturally  tliey  will  never  grow  to  larger  size  for  lack  of  food. 

Leaf-roll  and  rosette.  —  Potato  plants  which  arc  attacked  by  the 
Khizoctonia  fun<2;us  on  the  underground  parts  somotinies  show  leaf-roll 
and  rosette  symptoms.  Khizoctonia  leaf-roll  may  be  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  true  h^af-roll,  a  virus  disease,  or  from  certain  physiological 
symptoms  due  to  water  shortage.  Selby  described  rosette  as  a  symptom 
of  Khizoctonia  and  various  subsequent  writers  have  accepted  rosette  as 
a  typical  Khizoctonia  symptom.  Orton  (9)  and  Dana  (3)  suggest  that 
rosette  as  well  as  leaf-roll  and  other  secondary  symptoms  may  also  be 
the  result  of  virus  or  possibly  "  physiological  "  diseases  and  not  neces- 
sarily sjanptoms  of  Khizoctonia  only. 

Other  general  symptoms  appearing  on  the  above-ground  parts  are 
wilting  and  general  yellowing  of  the  foliage.  These  symptoms  may 
appear  on  plants  that  are  severely  affected  by  stem  lesions  or  root-rot. 

Sclerotia.  —  One  of  the  most  prevalent  and  easily  recognized  signs  of 
the  disease  is  the  presence  of  sclerotia  on  the  surface  of  the  tubers. 


Fig.  139.  —  Potato  tuber  showing  sclerotia  of  the  Khizoctonia  fundus  scattered 
over  the  surface.  (After  Bailey,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest  and  Hort.  Kept., 
1911-12.) 

These  structures  are  small,  black  or  brown,  crust-like  masses  of  dormant 
mycehum,  varying  in  size  from  small  specks  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked 
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eye  up  to  masses  several  niilluneters  in  diameter.  Sclenjtia  are  sometimes 
produced  on  tlie  roots  and  lower  parts  of  stems  but  are  most  abundant  on 
the  tubers.  The  presence  of  sclerotia  on  the  tubers  has  given  ruse  to  the 
terms  "  black-scurf,"  "  black-speck  "  and  *'  black-speck  scab  "  (Fig.  i:^9). 
Rhizocionia  scab.  —  In  contrast  with  the  black-scurf  described  above, 
which  does  not  penetrate  the  skin  of  the  tuber,  there  sometimes  develops 
a  type  of  injury  to  the  surface  of  the  tuber  which  in  its  severe  form 
greatly  resembles  the  conmion  scab  caused  by  Actinomyces  scabies 
(Thaxt.)  CUissow.  This  scab  type  of  symptom,  sometimes  called 
"  russet  scab,"  varies  from  a  slight  roughening  of  the  skin  to  very 
scabby  effects  and  may  cover  only  a  small  area  or  may  spread  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  tuber. 

Tuber-rot  and  tuber-pit.  —  A  type  of  stem-end  rot  in  tubers  has  been 
attributed  to  Khizoctonia  only  occasionally  (3,  15).  The  Hhizoctonia 
fungus  is  said  to  cause  a  characteristic  pitting  of  tubers  (8,  12).  The 
typical  symptom  consists  of  an  oval  pit  from  3  to  5  millimeters  in  diam- 
eter.    This  trouble  apparently  starts  in  the  lenticels. 

Root-rot,  —  Roots  of  diseased  plants  may  be  affected  in  several  ways. 
The  root  cortex  may  be  corroded  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  stems, 
thus  partially  or  entirely  girdling  the  roots.  Sometimes  roots  may  be 
entirely  rotted.  Again  the  girdling  of  the  stem  may  prevent  a  proper 
supply  of  elaborated  food  from  reaching  the  roots  with  resultant  stunting 
effects  sunilar  to  those  suffered  by  young  tubers  when  their  food  supply 

is  cut  off. 

Morphology  of  the  fungus.  —  The 
fungus,  Corticiuni  raguni,  shows  three 
different  phases  in  its  complete  life 
cycle,  namely,  the  vegetative  myceli- 
um, sclerotia  and  a  fruiting  (basidio- 
spore)  stage. 

Vegetative  mycelium.  —  This  con- 
sists of  coarse  hyphae  with  septa 
widely  spaced.  The  hyphae  branch 
freely,  the  branches  tending  to  grow 

generally  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel 
Fig    140.  -  This  drawing  illustrates   ^^  ^j^^     ^^^^^  ^   ^^      ^j^^^^  ^     ^^^^ 

the  cell  structure  of  a  fragment  ot  a  ,     ,    .  i  ^i  r  >- 

sclerotium  of  Corticium  vagum.  turn  dark  m  color  on  the  surface  of 

affected  parts.  The  vegetative  my- 
celium may  grow  saprophytically  in  the  soil  or  parasitically  in  or  on  the 
underground  parts  of  plants. 

Sclerotia.  —  The  general  appearance  of  these  structures  has  been 
described  above  under  Symptoms.    Sclerotia  are  formed  by  the  massing 
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t(>^(MlHM-  of  Infls  of  hvplino  ronsislin^  of  iimcli-hranclicd,  short,  irrcjrular, 
swollen  cells  (I'i^.  110)  on  the  sintacc  oi'  iiriectcd  hosts,  especially  on 
potato  tuhers.  Sclerotia  have  the  ahility  to  survive  lon^  unfavora})l(; 
|)eiio(ls  in  a  dorinanl  |)ei-io(l  and  initiate  growth  a^ain  u|)on  llic  return 
of  fa\()ral)le  ,u;r()\vlli  conditions.  'The  swollen  cells  in  the  sclerotiutn 
e\'idently  contain  sloi'cd  food  and 
any  one  of  these  cells  may  resume 
j2;r()\vth  by  i)uttin^  out  a  hypha  in 
much  \\\v  same  manner  that  a 
spore  sends  out  a  germ  tube. 

Basidiosporcs.  —  Up  until  1903 
no  spore  stage  was  known  for  this 
fungus;  lu^nce  it  was  phiced  in  the 
form  genus,  l^hizoctonia,  which  in- 
cludes sterile  fungi  infesting  the 
roots  of  plants.  The  name  of  this 
form  genus  still  persists  as  one  of 
the  common  names  of  the  disease. 
In  1903  Rolfs  discovered  a  spore 
stage,  and  this  of  course  necessi- 
tated a  revision  of  the  name  of  the 
fungus. 

The  spore  stage  occurs  on  the 
stems  of  affected  plants,  a  short 
distance  above  the  ground.  It 
consists  of  a  weft  or  felt  of  whitish, 
buff  or  creamcolored  mycelium, 
which  surrounds  the  stem  {Vig. 
141).  In  this  weft  of  mycehum, 
typical  basidia  with  4  to  6  sterig- 
mata  appear  and  basidiosporcs 
are  produced  (Fig.  142). 

Life  cycle.  —  As  has  been  stated, 
the  mycelium  of  Corticium  vagmn 
is  capable  of  extended  saprophytic        ^ig.  141.  -  The   fruiting  stage  of 
1./.    .      ,1  -1       rriu         1       i.-  Corticium  vaqurn.     The  whitish  film  of 

life  m  the  SOU.     1  he  sclerotia  con-  ,.  \^      .  i        u      r, 

mycelium  on  the  stem  produces  biisidia 

stitute  a  dormant  stage  capable  of    and  basidiospores.   See  Fig.  142.   (After 
carrying  the  fungus  through  long    McKay,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Cir.  24.) 
resting    periods,    easily    surviving 

the  winter  season,  either  on  potato  tubers  or  in  the  soil.  The  swollen 
cells  in  the  sclerotium  act  as  chlamydospores,  germinating  under  proper 
conditions  and  starting  a  new  growth  of  vegetative  mycelium  which  is 
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capal)lo  of  infecting  growing  plants.  The  basidiosporcs  arc  capable  of 
germinating  and  starting  a  saprophytic  growth  of  mycelium,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  they  are  able  to  cause  direct  infection  on  living  plants. 
It  is  probable  that  the  sclerotia  are  chiefly  concerned  in  perpetuating 
the  disease  over  winter  and  causing  new  infections  on  succeeding  crops. 


Fig.  142.  —  A  few  hyphae  and  basidia  from  the  fruiting  layer  of  Cortidum  vagum 
shown  in  Fig.  141. 


Control.  —  With  particular  reference  to  the  potato,  there  are  chiefly 
two  things  that  must  be  considered  when  devising  control  measures  for 
the  Rhizoctonia  disease.  First,  the  sclerotia  are  commonly  present  on 
the  tubers.  In  many  localities  it  is  difficult  to  find  seed  potatoes  free 
from  sclerotia.  Tubers  which,  on  casual  examination,  seem  to  be  free 
from  the  fungus  may  prove  to  carry  small  sclerotia  or  mycelium,  if 
examined  more  closely.  Second,  this  fungus  attacks  many  other  plants 
besides  potatoes,  and  since  sclerotia  and  saprophytic  mycehum  remain 
in  the  soil  and  on  plant  debris  from  year  to  year,  it  is  difficult,  and  usually 
impossible,  to  find  soil  entirely  free  from  the  Rhizoctonia  fungus.  The 
recommendations,  therefore,  call  for  two  chief  items  of  control,  (a)  the 
use  of  clean  seed  and  {b)  crop  rotation. 

Clean  seed.  —  Since  it  is  not  easy  to  select  absolutely  clean  seed 
potatoes  because  of  the  difficulty  of  detecting  small  amounts  of  the 
disease  on  tubers,  it  becomes  necessary  to  disinfect  the  seed  tubers. 
One  of  the  most  efTective  fungicides  for  this  purpose  is  bichloride  of 
mercury  used  as  follows :  Dissolve  4  ounces  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
(corrosive  sublimate)  in  30  gallons  of  water  in  a  w^ooden,  cement  or 
earthenware  vessel.  Mercuric  chloride  corrodes  metals.  Treat  the 
tubers  in  this  solution  for  about  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours  and  dry 
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boforo  phintin^.  Tliis  solution  (Iccrcnscs  in  slr('n^;th  with  use,  because 
the  inercnric  hichloiide  icncts  chciiiicnlly  with  organic'  matter  and  is 
tlius  take?i  out  of  sohilion.  'Hiis  can  he  coirected  by  adchng  onc-hulf 
ounce  of  the  chemical  foi'  e\'eiv  1  bushels  of  |)otjit(>es  tn^atcul.  Corro- 
si\'e  subhinale  is  \-eiy  poisonous  and  licaled  |)olat/OOS  sliould  not  be 
eaten  by  man  or  animals. 

'S\()vv  recently  hot  formaldc^hyde  has  been  successfully  substituted 
foi-  nKM'cmic  cloride  in  the  treatment  of  seed  j)()tat()es  for  Iiliizoctonia. 
Its  chief  advantage  is  that  lai'^c  ([uantities  of  potatoes  can  })e  treated 
in  much  shoiter  time  than  by  the  corrosive  sublimates  method.  The 
l)i()cedui-e  consists  essentially  in  dipping-  the  potatoes,  in  sacks,  in  a  solu- 
tion of  formaldehyde,  1  pint  to  b")  jijallons  of  water,  held  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  124°  to  12(3°  F.,  for  3  to  4  minutes.  Potatoes  thus  treated  are 
not  poisonous  and  the  solution  does  not  corrode  metals. 

Rolatiuti.  —  Crop  rotation  is  to  be  reconunended  in  the  control  of 
Khizoctonia  for  althou^;h  it  is  practically  impossible,  for  reasons  previ- 
ously discussed,  to  rid  any  particular  field  of  the  fungus  entirely,  yet 
the  continued  cropping  of  the  same  ground  with  potatoes  results  often 
in  a  great  increase  of  Khizoctonia  damage  while  a  crop  rotation  of  several 
3Tars  including  a  grain  crop  usually  results  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
this  and  other  potato  pathogens  in  the  soil.  Rotation  and  seed  treat- 
ment combined  afford  the  grower  a  profitable  reduction  in  losses  from 
this  disease. 

Rhizoctonia  in  other  crops.  —  There  is  no  intention  of  discussing 
Khizoctonia  diseases  of  other  plants  in  detail.  There  are  too  many  of 
them  to  treat  here.  One  of  the  most  important  troubles  attributed  to 
this  fungus,  in  addition  to  the  potato  disease,  is  the  damping-off  which 
it  causes  in  greenhouses,  seed  beds  and  cutting  benches.  For  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  this  type  of  trouble  see  page  226.  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  Khizoctonia  disease  in  various  other  crops  see  some  of  the 
references  following  this  exercise. 

LABORATORY   STUDY    OF   RHIZOCTONIA 

Symptoms.  —  Examine  diseased  specimens  of  tubers,  roots,  stolons  and  stems  of 
the  potato  and  note  the  symptoms  exhibited.  Can  you  find  all  the  symptoms  de- 
scribed in  the  text?  Try  describing  the  symptoms  in  your  own  words.  If  specimens 
of  plants  other  than  potato,  showing  the  effects  of  Rhizoctonia  disease,  are  available, 
compare  them  with  the  potato  specimens.  Make  drawings  showing  the  various 
symptoms  on  potatoes. 

Morphology  of  the  fungus.  —  Use  prepared  sections  of  the  sclerotia  or  make  your 
own  mounts  by  teasing  out  a  small  bit  of  a  sclerotium  on  a  slide.  Examine  micro- 
scopically.    Descril)e  the  structure  of  the  sclerotium.     Draw  typical  cells  or  hyphae. 

Likewise  make  mounts  of  the  fruiting  weft  of  myceUum  from  a  stem.  Draw 
hyphae,  basidia  and  basidiospores. 
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Cultures.  —  If  pure  cultures  ol  tlie  lungus  are  uvaihihk',  dewciihe  the  cultural 
characteristics  of  the  growth  on  any  media  available.  Mount  niyceliunj  from  the 
cultures  ami  compare  with  mounts  previously  studied. 

Inoculations.  —  If  greenhouse  space  is  available  and  time  and  other  conditions 
make  it  feasible,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  start  potatoes  growing,  inoculate  them  with 
the  Hhizoctonia  fungus  and  watch  the  appearance  of  tlu?  various  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

Notes.  —  Write  a  complete  account  of  this  disease,  following  the  outline  on  page 
152  in  so  far  as  it  is  adapted  to  this  disease.  Get  information  on  the  various  points 
in  the  outline  from  any  source  available,  including  laboratory  studies,  text  and  the 
references  following. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Explain  the  causal  relations  in  the  formation  of  ai'rial  tubers. 

2.  What  part  do  the  spores  play  in  the  life  cycle  of  Corticiuni  vagum? 

3.  Why  treat  seed  potatoes  if  the  fungus  lives  over  in  the  field  anyway? 

4.  Why  will  not  crop  rotation  completely  rid  a  soil  of  this  fungus? 

5.  Why  not  rely  upon  seed  selection  rather  than  seed  disinfection  in  combating 
this  disease? 

6.  Name  some  crops  other  than  potatoes  attacked  by  the  same  fungus.     (See 
References  1,  2,  7,  10,  11.) 

7.  Discuss  Coriicium  vagum  as  a  damping-off  fungus.     (See  References  1,  2.) 

8.  Compare  the  violet  root-rot  fungus,  Rhizoctonia  crocorum,  with  the  common 
Rhizoctonia  fungus.     (See  Reference  5.) 
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Wood-decay 
Caused  by  various  wood-rot tin<z;  fuii^i,  rhiefly  Basidiomycotes 

The  rottinji;  of  wood  undci-  various  conditions  is  a  phenomenon  with 
which  everyone  is  more  or  less  famihar.  In  the  forest  the  dead  or  fallen 
tre(^s  usually  exhibit  various  stages  of  decay  and  the  shelf  or  l^racket 
fungi  on  dead  logs  and  stumps  are  a  familiar  sight  to  anyone  who  has 
ever  been  in  a  forest.  Fruit  trees  and  shade  trees  are  subject  to  decay 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  old  shade  or  street  trees  with  large  rotten 
areas  or  hollow  cavities  in  the  trunks.  In  the  orchard  on  the  older  trees 
one  frequently  sees  large  branches  broken  off  because  of  the  weakening 
effect  of  heart -rot  ting  fungi.  The  decay  of  fence  posts,  telephone  poles, 
railroad  ties,  pilings  and  bridge  timbers  are  instances  of  serious  damage 
resulting  from  attacks  of  fungi. 

Wood-rotting  fungi  of  many  species  occur  all  over  the  world  wherever 
trees  are  found.  Not  all  species  are  cosmopolitan  but  some  of  the 
common  forms  of  the  north  temperate  zone  have  a  remarkably  wide 
distribution.  Many  of  our  most  abundant  and  destructive  species 
occur  in  both  Europe  and  America.  Many  of  the  species  of  the  tropical 
zone,  however,  are  not  found  in  the  more  temperate  climates  and  like- 
wise some  of  the  familiar  species  of  the  northern  United  States  and 
Europe  do  not  occur  in  the  tropics. 

Host  relationships.  —  There  is  a  great  variation  among  the  different 
species  of  wood-rotting  fungi  in  their  ability  to  attack  different  species 
of  trees.  Some  species  are  confined  to  one  or  a  very  few  kinds  of  trees 
while  others  are  able  to  invade  a  very  wide  range  of  tree  species.  Prob- 
ably the  most  noticeable  host  barrier  is  that  existing  between  the  Gj-mno- 
sperms  and  the  Angiosperms.  There  are  many  species  of  fungi  which  are 
confined  in  their  attacks  to  the  conifers,  and  many  other  species  which 
live  on  the  non-coniferous  trees  Ijut  not  on  the  conifers.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  a  considerable  number  which  can  live  on  either  t^^pe  of 
tree.  There  are  several  species  which  are  usually  found  on  coniferous 
trees  but  occasionally  occur  on  a  few  non-coniferous  trees;  for  example, 
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the  red-belt  fungus,  Fames  pinicola,  and  the  pink-bracket  fungus, 
Traynetes  suhrosea,  ordinarily  are  found  in  a})undance  on  conifers  but 
occasionally  they  have  been  found  on  non-conif(?rs  als(j.  The  pink- 
bracket  fungus  is  especially  prevalent  on  peach  and  prune  trees  in 
Oregon.     The  sulfur  fungus,  Polyporus  sulphureus,  is  most  connnonly 

found  on  the  oak  and  other  decidu- 
ous trees  but  has  been  seen  on  coni- 
fers. Among  the  species  of  fungi 
which  are  confined  to  the  (iymno- 
sperm  or  the  Angiosperm  hosts  as 
the  case  may  be,  not  all  can  attack 
all  kinds  of  trees  within  the  group 
with  (H|ual  facility.  For  example, 
the  dry-rot  fungus,  Polyporus 
aniarus,  is  confined  to  the  Incense 
cedar,  Libocedrus  decurrens.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ring-scale 
fungus,  Trametes  pini,  occurs  on 
species  of  Abies,  Larix,  Picea, 
Pi  nils,  Pseudotsuga  and  Tsuga. 

Symptoms  and  signs.  —  The 
decay  caused  by  these  fungi  is  of 
various  kinds  and  located  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  tree.  The  affected 
wood  differs  in  color  and  texture 
for  the  various  species  of  fungi. 
There  is  also  a  rather  definite 
localization  of  the  rot  in  certain 
parts  of  the  tree  in  case  of  some  of 
the  species  of  fungi.  Some  species 
attack  the  heartwood  only,  others 
invade  only  the  sap  wood.  Some 
attack  both  heartwood  and  sap- 
wood.  Some  confine  their  activi- 
ties to  the  basal  part  of  the  tree, 
others  to  the  top,  and  still  others 


Fig.  143.  —  A  piece  of  wood,  split 
from  the  heart  of  a  Douglas  Fir  tree, 
showing  the  typical  delignifying  rot 
caused  by  Trametes  pini. 


may  attack  at  any  point  throughout  the  length  of  the  tree. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  fungi  based  upon  their  enzymatic 
action  upon  wood.  One  type  is  knowm  as  the  delignifying  type  and  the 
other  the  carbonizing  type.  Delignified  wood  looks  white  and  fibrous 
(Fig.  143).  Carbonized  wood  is  friable  like  charcoal  and  usually  red 
or  brown  in  color  (Figs.  144,  145).     In  some  cases  the  wood  is  delignified 
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in  small  pockofs  or  patchos  sciitlcrcd  (liickly  through  the  woofl  with  the 
intervening  areas  apparently  sound.  Tlie  pits  or  |)oekets  are  at  first 
wiiite,  later  becoming  hollow  as  the  hhers  disintegrate!  entirely,  j^ivin^; 
soin(»what  of  a  honey-conilxMl  effect  O'^i^;.  143).  Certain  species  break 
down  and  disintegrate  the  entire  heart  wood  of  the  tree,  finally  leaving!; 
a  lai'p'  ca\ity  in  I  he  centei-  of  I  lie  ticc.  In  case  of  the  carbonizing;  rots 
th(>  red  oi-  bi'own  I'otten  wood  usually  b(H!onies  niucli  cracked  or  checked, 
s()in(>tinies  breakin*;-  up  into  more  or  l(*ss  cubical  f)ieces.  Hadly  decayed 
lo^s  finally  crumbk*  into  a  powdery  mass. 


Fig.  144.  —  A  brown,  carbonizing  rot  caused  by  Lenzites  sejriaria  in  a  peach  tree. 
(Photograph  by  Zeller,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 


A  striking  sign  of  fungus  attack  consists  of  the  bracket  or  shelf-like 
"  conks  "  or  sporophores  which  usually  appear  during  favorable  seasons 
on  trees,  logs  or  stumps  that  are  badly  decayed.  These  brackets  vary 
with  the  species,  in  size,  shape,  color  and  other  characteristics.  The 
brackets  are  the  chief  means  of  identification  for  the  different  species  of 
fungi,  although  some  species  produce  a  type  of  rot  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  species  and  thus  serves  as  a  mark  of  identification  in  the  absence 
of  sporophores.  Some  species  of  wood-rotting  fungi  produce  extensive 
white  felts  of  mycelium  in  the  cracks  of  the  rotten  wood.  These  felts 
sometimes  become  quite  thick  in  the  larger  crevices,  a  thickness  of  2  or 
3  to  6  or  8  millimeters  sometimes  being  attained.     Large  sheets  of  these 
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mycelial  felts  several  feet  in  extent  are  occasionally  found  where  large 
rotten  logs  are  extensively  cracked  or  checked,  either  along  the  line  of 
the  annual  rings  or  of  the  medullary  rays. 


Fig.  145.  —  Brown-pocket  rot  caused  by  Trametes  suhrosea  Weir,  in  a  jirune  tree. 
(Photograph  by  Zcllcr,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp,  Sta.) 


Economic  importance.  —  The  aggregate  losses  occasioned  by  the  wood- 
rotting  fungi  are  enormous.  There  are  three  different  phases  or  types 
of  damage  that  should  be  considered,  namely,  the  damage  done  to  stand- 
ing timber  in  the  forests,  the  injury  caused  by  these  fungi  in  orchards, 
and  the  toll  taken  from  manufactured  lumber  products  in  decreased 
durability  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 

In  the  forest.  —  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  exact  figures  on  the  amount 
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of  loss  caused  hy  ;ill  the  iiiipoil.-ml  wood-rolling!;  fim^i  in  llic  forest. 
In  hii'^e  luinheiin^  opci.il  ions  it  is  jjossihlc,  however,  lo  ^el  esliniates 
l)ased  upon  llie  ainonni  (»t  cull  in  lo^^iin^  and  al  I  lie  mill  when  Ihe  loj:;.s 
are  sawed  inlo  hnnhei-.  In  the  i*acifi(!  Noi'lliwesI  llie  hoii^las  l''ir, 
P.sciulolsiHjd  Id.nfdl/d,  is  ihc  most  impoiiani  limher  Iree,  occuirin^  in 
(Mioi'inous  slands,  much  of  which  is  ox'ei'uial  ure.  ilere  Ihe  mosi  sei'ious 
diH'ay  is  the  pecky  wood-rol,  caused  by  TriumUs  pini  {V'\\l,.   \\i\).      It  is 


Fig.  146.  —  Sporophore  of  Trametes  pini,  a  wood-rotting  fungus,  on  a  Douglas 
Fir  tree,  Pseudotsuga  iaxifolia. 

stated  (4)  that  in  many  of  these  stands  of  Douglas  Fir  there  is  a  loss 
of  20  per  cent  in  harvesting  the  lumber  crop.  In  some  cases  the  cull 
loss  may  reach  50  per  cent  or  more.  In  such  cases  the  loss  in  harvesting 
is  so  great  that  it  becomes  prohibitive  since  such  stands  cannot  be 
logged  at  a  profit.  When  one  reflects  that  the  stand  of  this  species  in 
the  states  of  Washington  and  Oregon  is  estimated  at  505  billion  feet  it 
becomes  evident  that  this  loss  is  enormous.  It  should  be  noted  that 
wood  decay  in  the  forest  is  serious  only  in  mature  or  over-mature  stands. 
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hi  i^t'iuMal,  trees  are  quite  free  from  decay  until  at  least  75  to  100  years 
old  and  may  escape  infection  until  much  older. 

On  vianiijaciund  lumber  and  tifnbcrs.  —  After  a  tree  is  made  U[)  into 
lumber  it  is  safe  from  decay  only  if  the  products  are  kept  under  condi- 
tions unfavorable  for  the  growth  of  wood-destroying  fungi.  Lumber 
or  timbers  exposed  to  the  weather  and  especially  in  contact  with  moist 

soil  or  other  source  of  moisture  are  sub- 
ject to  decay.  The  loss  from  decay  of 
wooden  fence  posts  alone  on  the  farms  of 
the  United  States  is  enormous.  Railroad 
companies  lose  millions  of  dollars  annually 
because  of  the  shortened  life  of  ties  due 
to  decay.  If  telegraph  and  telephone 
poles  did  not  rot  off  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  thus  necessitating  replacement 
every  few  years,  the  saving  to  these  cor- 
porations would  be  tremendous.  Where 
lumber  companies  stack  lumber  carelessly 
and  leave  it  for  a  long  period  of  time  con- 
siderable loss  may  result  through  invasion 
of  the  stacks  by  fungi  (10).  A  form  of 
dry-rot  (5)  sometimes  gets  into  the 
foundation  timbers  of  buildings  and 
serious  damage  results  before  it  is  dis- 
covered. 

In  orchards.  —  Fruit  trees  are  suscepti- 
ble to  many  of  the  same  fungi  which 
cause  decay  in  the  forest.  The  damage 
done  in  the  orchard  is  of  a  different  na- 
ture, of  course,  from  that  occurring  in  the 
forest.  In  the  orchard  a  crop  of  fruit  is 
the  important  thing  and  anything  which 
injures  the  tree  in  such  way  as  to  decrease 
either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  fruit 
is  harmful.  A  fruit  tree  which  is  badly 
infested  with  heart-rot  is  more  or  less 
devitaUzed  and  cannot  produce  as  good  a  crop  as  a  healthy  tree. 
Some  decay  fungi  also  invade  the  sap  wood  thus  killing  branches  or 
the  whole  tree.  An  important  effect  of  wood  decay  is  the  weakening 
of  the  tree  so  that  branches  are  more  easily  broken  by  wind  or  a 
heavy  crop.  It  is  not  unconmion  to  see  fruit  trees  with  many  or 
even  all  of  the  limbs  broken  down  because  of  the  weakening  effect  of 


Fig.  147.  —  Prune  tree  with 
broken  down  limb  due  to 
heart-rot.  (After  Zeller,  Ore. 
Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest  Rept., 
1915-20.) 
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hoart-rot  (Fig.  147).  A  ('(MMaiu  f  \  jx'  of  c.'nikor  somotimoR  appears  on 
trees  (hat  are  hiidly  devitalized  \)\  liearl-rot  fiin^;i.  Such  cankers  arc 
caused  l)y  the  fundus  coiniuj:;  to  llie  suifiice  ;ind  killin<:  the  h.-irk.  'I'hey 
fn^juently  occur  around 
prunini:;  cuts  or  other 
wounds  ( l''in-.   1-4S). 

Morphology  of  wood- 
rotting  fungi.  —  This  dis- 
cussion will  apply  in  ji;en- 
(>ral  to  any  of  the  four 
conunon  faniihos  of  the 
wood-rot  t  ing  fungi  belong- 
ing to  the  1-iasidioniycetes, 
n:nn(^ly,  tlu^  Polyporaceac 
(Pore-fungi),  Ilydnaceae 
(Toot  h-f  ungi) ,  Agaricaceae 
(dill-fungi),  and  Thele- 
phoraceae  (Fungi  with  a 
smooth  spore-bearing  sur- 
face). The  vegetative 
niyceliuni  of  any  of  these 
forms  is  filamentous,  much 
branched,  septate,  and 
bears  the  "  clamp-connec- 
tions "  characteristic  of 
many  of  the  higher  Basid- 
iomycetes.  The  hypha(^ 
readily  penetrate  wood, 
growing  largely  in  the  cell 
cavities,  especially  in  the 
tracheae  and  tracheids, 
but  readily  penetrating  cell 
walls,  thus  being  able  to 
spread  transversely  as  well  as  longitudinally  in  the  stem  (Fig.  149).  The 
sporophores  or  fruiting  bodies  of  these  fungi  are  masses  of  fungous  tissue 
which  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  host  or  substratum  and  acquire 
many  different  shapes  and  varying  characteristics.  The  most  common 
forms  of  sporophores  are  the  brackets  or  shelf  fungi  (Figs.  146,  151,  152), 
and  the  mushroom  or  toadstool  forms.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
fruiting  body  is  a  crust  which  spreads  out  in  a  flat  lajTr,  clinging  closely 
to  the  sub-stratum  without  any  projecting  or  shelving  structure  of  any 
kind.     Such  fruiting  bodies  are  said  to  be  resupinate. 


Fig.  148.  —  A  shaggy-bark,  cankered  condi- 
tion in  an  apple  tree  due  to  invasion  by  a  wood- 
rotting  fungus.  (After  Zeller,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 
Cir.  73.) 
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The  function  of  the  sporophoros  is  to  boar  sporos.  It  is  in  tho  spore- 
bearing  surface  that  tlie  distinguishing  characters  of  tlie  four  faniihes 
mentioned  above  he.  In  all  forms  the  s[)ores  are  borne  on  the  under 
surface.  In  the  Polyporaceae  this  surface  is  covered  with  pores  of 
varying  size  and  shape  depending  upon  the  species.  In  the  Hydnaceae 
the  under  surface  is  covered  with  projecting  teeth.  The  under  surface 
of  the  sporophore  in  the  Agaricaceae  is  thrown  into  numerous  folds  or 


Fig.  149.  —  Longitudinal  section   of  wood   showing  the   mycelium  of  a  wood- 
rotting  fungus  in  the  cell  cavities  and  penetrating  the  cell  walls. 

gills  as  seen  under  the  cap  of  the  common  mushroom.  The  Thele- 
phoraceae  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  spore-bearing  surface 
has  neither  pores,  teeth,  nor  gills  but  is  smooth.  These  four  character- 
istics are  reflected  in  the  common  names  applied  to  the  four  families 
indicated  above.  In  all  four  cases  the  spores  are  borne  on  the  typical 
basidium  of  higher  basidiomycetes  (Fig.  150  B).  In  the  pore  forms  the 
basidia  are  produced  in  a  layer  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  tubes  or 
pores  and  the  spores  upon  being  dislodged  from  the  basidia  fall  from  the 
pores  and  are  then  disseminated  by  various  agencies.  In  the  gill  forms 
both  sides  of  each  gill  are  covered  with  basidia   while  in  the   tooth 
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fun^ii  tho  hasidia  complclcly  suriound  cmcIi  toolh.  In  tlH>  sinoolli- 
siii-faccd  fiiM}j;i  llic  cnl  ire  undci-  surface  of  llic  spoiopliore  is  covered 
willi  hasidia. 

Life  history.  'Hie  leii^lli  of 
time  (he  iiiyceliiiin  vegetates  in 
I  lie  liosi  tissue  l)efore  fruiting 
\ai'ies  with  the  (hlTereiit  sjx'cies 
and  with  concHt  ions.  In  sonui 
eases  the  fun<2;us  may  he  |)res(^nt 
and  s|)readinj2;  Ihrou^liout  the 
heart -wood  of  a  tree  for  many 
y(>ars  hefor(^  producing;  the  first 
sporophor(\  In  other  cases  only  a 
comparatively  short  time,  a  few 
months  or  a  few  years,  intervenes 
l)etween  the  time  of  infection  and 
the  time  at  which  the  first  fruiting 
bodies  are  produced.  The  spores 
may  be  disseminated  by  wind,  in- 
sects, birds  or  rodents.  On  living 
trees  infection  takes  place  only  in 
wounds  where  dead  wood  is  ex- 
posed. On  dead  trees  and  manu- 
factured lumber,  of  course,  infec- 
tion can  occur  anywhere,  provided 
moisture  and  temperature  condi- 
tions are  favorable. 

In   the   forest   there  are  many 
agents     that      produce      wounds 
through  which  infection  may  take 
place.     One  of  the  most  important    the    hymenial    layer    immediately    sur- 
causes   of   wounds    is    fire,    which    rounding  one  of  the  pores  in  A,  showing 

hasidia,  basidiospores  and  two  sterile  cells, 


Fig.  150.  —  A,  cross  section  of  tho 
pores  of  a  bracket  fungus  (Polypora- 
ceae).     B,  sectional  view  of  a  portion  of 


frequently      leaves      open      scars 


cystidia. 


through  which  the  wood-rotting 
fungi  easily  enter  and  reach  the  heart-wood.  This  is  a  common 
avenue  of  entry  for  those  fungi  which  cause  rots  in  the  base  of 
the  tree,  as,  for  example,  the  red  root-,  and  butt-rot  caused  by  the  velvet- 
top  fungus,  Pohjporus  schweinitzii,  in  some  of  our  coniferous  trees. 
Another  very  important  type  of  infection-court  is  wounds  occasioned  by 
the  breaking-off  of  branches.  Old  branch  stubs  and  knot-holes  expose 
dead  wood,  particularly  heart-wood,  and  afford  ideal  places  for  infection 
to  occur.     Broken  branches  in  the  forest  are  due  to  a  number  of  causes, 
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as  wind,  snow  and  ice.     Lightning  also  causes  wounds  through  which 
fungi  may  enter. 

In  orcliaid  trees  the  wounds  are  hirgely  man-made.  In  pruning 
operations  in  old  orchards,  quite  large  branches  are  sometimes  cut  off, 
thus  leaving  a  large  wound  where  infection  may  easily  occur.  Care- 
lessness in  other  orchard  operations  may  result  in  large  areas  of  bark 


Fig.  151.  —  Sporophore  of  Fomes  pinicola  on  a  peach  tree.     (Photograph  by 
Zeller,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 


being  knocked  off.  If  these  exposed  areas  do  not  heal  quickly,  wood- 
rotting  fungi  may  enter  there.  In  addition  to  wounds  due  to  man's 
activities,  broken  branches  may  result  from  storms  or  from  an  overload 
of  fruit.  Canker  diseases  such  as  European  canker  or  anthracnose  may 
expose  areas  of  dead  wood  which  become  subject  to  invasion  by  wood- 
rotting  fungi. 
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Fig.  152.  —  Sporophorcs  of  a  common  wood- rot  ting  fungus,  Polystidus  hirsutus, 
on  a  cherry  tree.     (Photograph  by  ZcUer,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 
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Control.  —  111  view  of  tlic  proeodinp;  discussion  tho  quostion  of  control 
can  Im'sI  be  taken  up  under  tlirtH'  heads:  (a)  in  the  forest;  (b)  in  the 
orchard;   and  (c)  with  reference  to  manufactured  forest  products. 

In  the  virgin,  overmature  forest  it  is  not  possible?  to  do  anything 
towards  control  of  wood-rot  diseases.  After  the  fungus  has  entered  the 
tree  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  cure  the  tree.  It  is,  likewise,  not 
feasible  to  prevent  new  infections  from  occurring,  since  wounds  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  some  of  them  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  prevent,  are  bound 
to  occur,  and  since  th(*  fungi  are  already  abundantly  scattered  through- 
out the  forest.  In  places  where  the  original  forest  no  longer  exists  and 
where  intensive  forest  management  prevails,  something  can  be  done  to 
lessen  the  losses  from  this  source.  It  has  been  found  that  for  (vach 
species  of  forest  tree  there  is  probably  an  age  limit  up  to  which  there  is 
very  little  wood-rot  infection  and  beyond  which  the  percentage  of  rot 
rapidly  increases.  When  this  age  limit  has  been  determined  for  any 
species,  the  cutting  cycle  in  such  stands  should  be  fixed  at  such  an  age 
as  will  give  the  best  yield  of  sound  timber  with  the  least  loss  from  decay. 
Generally  speaking  the  age  limit  for  this  cutting  cycle  will  be  determined 
by  the  age  up  to  which  the  annual  increment  in  board  feet  exceeds  the 
annual  loss  from  decay,  and  beyond  which  the  loss  equals  or  exceeds  the 
increase  (14).  When  such  a  system  of  forest  management  has  been  put 
into  effect  the  loss  of  timber  from  wood-rots  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Such  a  system  is  already  in  operation  in  Europe  and  can  be  put 
into  effect  in  the  older  sections  of  the  United  States  where  new  crops 
of  timber  are  being  grown.  Farmers  with  private  wood  lots  also  can 
practice  such  methods.  In  the  large  forest  areas  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, of  course,  this  stage  has  not  yet  been  reached  but  in  the  future  as 
the  virgin  forests  disappear  and  reforestation  occurs  much  can  be  done 
to  cut  down  the  wood-rot  losses.  At  present  the  practice  of  leaving  old 
diseased  trees  as  seed  trees  in  cut-over  areas  should  be  discouraged. 

In  the  orchard  the  control  problem  resolves  itself  into  two  phases: 
(a)  The  prevention  of  wounds  as  far  as  possible,  and  (b)  the  treatment 
of  inevitable  wounds  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  infection.  In  so  far 
as  possible,  fruit  trees  should  be  pruned  when  young  in  such  manner  as 
to  make  it  umiecessary  to  prune  out  large  branches  when  the  tree  grows 
older.  The  removal  of  such  small  twigs  from  time  to  time  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  head  of  the  tree  properly  thinned  does  not  expose 
the  tree  to  serious  danger  from  wood-rots.  The  decay  fungi  do  not  enter 
readily  through  small  pruning  wounds,  but  the  pruning  out  of  larger 
branches  exposes  more  heart-wood  and  offers  a  more  accessible  path  to 
the  heart  of  the  tree.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  prune  out  large  branches 
the  cut  should  be  made  flush  with  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  facilitate 
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hoaliiifz;.  Lonp  stubs  should  ucvci-  he  left  projortinp;  from  the  troo. 
But  if  lar^c  wounds  do  occur  iu.'idxcilciil  ly  fiom  any  cause  if  Ix'conics 
necessary  to  lake  |)i*ecaulions  lo  prexcnl  fini^i  fioiii  enteiMnj;  such 
wounds.  Some  soil  of  disiiilcclani  oi-  piolecMive  coverinjj;  iiuist  Ix; 
applied  lo  I  he  wound.  '!1iei-e  aic  I  wo  general  types  of  wound  dicssin^s 
in  use:  {(i)  I  lie  aii--li}j;hl  coveiifi^  and  {h)  the  aii-j)or()US  typ(;.  I'he 
princij)l(*  involvcnl  in  the  foi'inei-  is  to  aj)ply  sonn;  sort  of  painf,  as[)halt 
or  j2;raftin^"  wax  that  will  form  an  air-ti^ht  (;overin^  over  tlie  wound  and 
thus  exclude  all  fungous  spores  from  tin*  susceptible  wood.  The  second 
type  involves  the  a|)i)licati()n  of  some  substance  that  is  toxic  to  fungous 
spores,  depen(lin«z;  ui)on  the  fungicadal  value  of  the  dressing  to  kill  spores 
aft(M-  thoy  l()(lg(^  upon  the  wounded  surface  rather  than  a  covering  which 
will  (^xclude  them  from  the  wound  entirely.  Either  type  will  prevent 
wood-rot  infection  ])r()vided  it  meets  certain  requirements.  1'he  air- 
tight dn^ssing  nmst  be  a  substance^  that  will  cover  th(i  wound  completely, 
will  not  crack  nor  melt  and  run  off.  The  air-porous  dressing  must  be 
a  substance  that  will  stay  on  the  wound  for  a  long  time  and  retain  its 
toxic  properties  so  as  to  offer  a  continuous  protection  to  the  wounded 
tree.  Both  types  must  be  non-injurious  to  the  living  tissues  of  the  tree 
in  order  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  the  proper  healing  of  the 
wound.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  air-tight  covering  that  is  sat isf actor}'. 
If  it  does  not  crack  or  melt  under  the  varying  weather  conditions  the 
sap  is  apt  to  exude  under  the  covering  and  cause  it  to  separate  from  the 
wood  more  or  less  and  permit  spores  to  enter  between  the  covering  and  the 
wood  where  they  germinate  readily  under  the  moist  conditions.  Many 
think  that  an  air-porous  antiseptic  is  better  than  the  air-tight  covering 
for  these  reasons. 

One  of  the  best  antiseptic  dressings  that  has  been  devised  is  bordeaux 
paste.     This  paste  may  be  made  by  the  following  formula: 

Copper  sulfate,  1|  pounds  in  1  gallon  of  water. 

Quick  lime,  3  pounds  slaked  in  1  gallon  of  water. 

Mix  in  equal  parts  and  apply  in  a  similar  manner  as  white  wash. 

A  more  durable  paste  can  be  made  by  stirring  raw  linseed-oil  (30)  into 
commercial  bordeaux  dust.  The  dust  is  placed  in  a  pail  and  the  linseed- 
oil  is  added  slowly  while  stirring.  Enough  oil  is  added  to  bring  to  the 
consistency  of  paint  or  whitewash.  It  may  be  applied  with  a  brush  as 
paint  is  applied. 

For  the  preservation  of  posts,  telephone  poles,  railroad  ties  and  all 
timbers  which  are  exposed  to  the  weather,  especially  in  contact  with  the 
soil,  or  used  in  other  places  where  they  are  exposed  to  considerable 
moisture,  a  number  of  different  preservatives  have  been  tried.     Some 
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of  these  are  coal-tar  creosote,  zinc  chloride,  tjir,  and  crude  (jil.  The 
creosote  seems  to  give  the  best  results  under  most  conditions.  It  may 
be  applied  with  a  brush,  by  dipping  in  an  open  tank,  or  applied  under 
pressure  in  a  closed  tank.  The  pressure  method  gives  the  best  n^sults 
but  is  the  most  expensive.  It  is  used  by  railroad  companies  in  treating 
railroad  ties.  On  the  farm  the  most  practical  method  is  to  set  the  posts 
in  an  open  tank  of  creosote  which  can  be  heated  to  180°  or  200°  F.  and 
keep  them  there  for  an  hour  or  more.  The  preservative  can  be  applied 
with  a  brush  the  most  cheaply  of  all,  but  this  method  is  the  least  effec- 
tive of  the  three.  (For  treatment  of  farm  timbers  see  reference  38.) 
(For  effect  of  preservatives  on  wood-rotting  fungi  see  reference  37.) 

For  the  control  of  the  dry-rot  fungi  which  attack  the  foundation 
timbers  of  buildings  and  sometimes  also  the  floors  and  walls,  the  remedy 
is  more  ventilation  under  the  foundations  of  the  building  and  care  to  sc? 
that  no  wood  comes  in  contact  with  moist  earth.  Leaky  steam  pipes  in 
basements  sometimes  supply  the  necessary  moisture  for  the  growth  of 
these  fungi.  A  curious  fact  concerning  some  of  these  dry-rot  fungi,  for 
example,  Porta  incrassata,  is  the  production  of  long,  thick  fungous  strands 
many  feet  in  length.  These  strands  serve  to  conduct  moisture  from  the 
source  of  supply  for  long  distances  so  that  if  the  fungus  starts  growth  in 
a  timber  in  contact  with  the  soil,  the  fungus  can  spread  up  the  wall 
timbers  into  the  upper  stories.  The  long,  rope-like  fungous  strands  act 
as  siphons  or  wicks  to  transport  water  from  the  source  of  supply  to  the 
part  of  the  fungus  higher  up,  thus  enabling  it  to  rot  the  perfectly  dry 
wood  of  the  upper  stories  of  a  house. 

Tree  surgery.  —  Thus  far  the  discussion  has  centered  upon  prevention 
of  wood-rots  rather  than  upon  cure.  While  it  is  true  that  the  successful 
treatment  of  a  tree  after  it  has  been  invaded  by  heart-rot  fungi  is  a 
difficult  and  expensive  operation,  nevertheless  the  life  of  such  a  tree 
can  be  greatly  prolonged  by  proper  treatment.  Tree  surgery  is  being 
practiced  more  and  more  extensively,  especially  in  the  parts  of  the  coun- 
try which  have  been  settled  longest  and  where  trees,  because  of  scarcity, 
age,  or  for  sentimental  reasons,  are  highly  valued.  All  of  our  older  cities 
have  many  large,  beautiful,  old  trees  in  their  parks  and  cemeteries  and 
along  their  streets.  It  would  take  centuries  to  replace  some  of  these 
trees.  Many  of  them  have  been  invaded  by  heart-rot  fungi.  In  such 
cases  it  is  often  considered  wise  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  to  save 
these  trees.  The  procedure  consists  in  cutting,  chiseling  or  gouging 
out  all  decayed  wood,  shaping  up  the  cavities  properly  for  drainage,  and 
then  filling  with  cement  (40,  41).  Branches  in  danger  of  breaking  off 
are  braced  so  that  they  cannot  break.  If  this  work  is  properly  done  by 
skilled  workmen  the  life  of  the  tree  may  be  prolonged  for  many  years. 
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Troo  surpory  may  also  he  profit  ably  pracliccd  in  orchards  uihIct  cortain 
conditions.  Sonictiiucs  a  valiiaMc  fruit  tree  cnn  he  filled  jind  braced 
and  its  productive  life  greatly  prolonged.  Jn  case  of  fruit  trees,  liow- 
ev(>r,  tiie  deciding  (piestion  is  wiiether  or  not  such  surgical  treatment 
caFi  he  done  at  a  profit. 

LABORATORY    STUDY    OF   WOOD-ROTS 

A.  Symptoms.  —  l*A!iinino  hlockw  of  wood  cut  from  (lifTcronl,  kinds  of  trocs  and 
showing  (lilTcrcnf  tyi)CH  of  rot.  (Soo  text  for  cxanjj)lcH.)  \\'fii(;h  ones  show  the 
white,  (lehgnifying  type  and  which  the  red  or  l)rown  carbonizing  type?  Wliieh  kind 
is  friable  like  charcoal?  Note  that  some  are  heart-wood  rots  and  others  arc  sap-wood 
rots.  Sonic  t^jxv'^  of  rot  show  a  pitted  or  honcy-conib  cfTect,  others  are  stringy  or 
fibrous,  while  still  others  rot  th(5  wood  in  a  uniform  manner.  If  opportunity  ofTers, 
go  out  into  the  field  and  examine  trees  which  show  knot  holes  or  other  wounds  or 
scars  wluMV  wood-rotting  fungi  have  cntcTcd.  Is  any  rotted  wood  exposed?  Can 
you  find  a  hollow  tree  or  log?  What  made  it  hollow?  If  a  recently  logged-ofT  area 
is  available  many  different  types  of  wood-rots  together  with  the  fruiting  bodies  of 
the  causal  fungi  can  be  observed.  Describe  the  different  types  of  rot  observed  and 
illustrate  by  drawings. 

B.  The  fungus.  —  Examine  sections  of  wood  invaded  by  wood-rotting  fungi  and 
note  the  distribution  of  the  vegetative  mycelium  throughout  the  tissue.  Are  the 
hyphae  confined  to  the  cell  cavities,  or  do  they  penetrate  cell  walls?  If  the  sections 
have  been  treated  with  stains  which  differentiate  lignified  and  non-lignified  tissues, 
can  3'ou  see  any  evidence  of  the  delignifying  action  of  the  fungus?  In  which  type  of 
rot  should  such  action  be  evident?     Draw. 

1.  The  sporophore. — Examine  specimens  of  the  bracket  or  shelf-like  fruiting 
bodies  of  some  of  the  more  important  wood-rotting  fungi  (see  text  for  illustrations). 
Learn  the  names  of  a  few  important  species  and  associate  the  sporophore  with  the 
type  of  rot  caused  by  each  species.  Note  the  hymenial  layer  of  the  fruiting  bod}'. 
Is  it  of  the  pore,  tooth  or  gill  type?  To  which  family  does  it  belong?  Where  are 
the  spores  borne?  Cut  a  vertical  section  through  the  whole  sporophore  and  note  the 
texture  of  the  tissue.  Are  there  zones  or  layers  visible?  Is  thes  porophore  annual 
or  perennial?     Draw. 

Examine  under  the  microscope  a  thin  section  cut  across  the  pores.  Can  you  find 
the  basidia  and  basidiospores  in  the  lining  layer  of  a  pore?     Draw. 

2.  Life  history.  —  Look  up  the  life  histor}-  and  find  out  how  these  fungi  are  scat- 
tered, where  infection  occurs  and  especially  the  relation  of  wounds  to  the  heart-rot 
type. 

C.  Notes.  —  Write  complete  notes  on  the  wood-rots  studied. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  \\Tiat  causes  wood  to  decay? 

2.  Of  what  economic  importance  are  wood-rotting  fungi? 

3.  How  does  a  fungus  get  into  the  heart-wood  of  a  living  tree?     Can  this  be 
prevented  practically  in  the  forest?     In  the  orchard? 

4.  How  do  the  fungi  which  attack  fruit  trees  differ  from  those  which  attack  forest 
trees? 

5.  Are  wood-rotting  fungi  invariably  harmful?     If  not,  what  good  do  they  do? 
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tj.    To  wliat  action  on  the  part  of  tlie  l"ungu8  is  wood  decay  due? 

7.  Is  luaiiufactured  luniher  subject  to  decay?     Under  what  conditions?     How 
prevented? 

8.  Is  the  presence  of  myceUum  in  the  wood  always  inchcated  Ijy  fruiting  hoches 
on  the  surface? 

9.  Are  wood  rots  considered  a  very  serious  problem  in  orchards?     Describe  two 
control  measures. 

10.    In  old  countries  where  intensive  reforestation  is  practiced,  how  is  extensive 
loss  from  wood-rots  prevented? 
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Armillaria  Root-rot 

Caused  by  Armillaria  mellea  (Vahl)  Fr. 

This  disease,  caused  by  one  of  the  "  gill  "  fungi  mentioned  with  thd 
wood-rotting  forms  in  the  preceding  exercise,  has  been  known  under 
various  names,  among  which  are  the  oak-fungus  rot,  crown-rot,  shoe- 
string fungus  rot,  mushroom  root-rot,  and  Armillaria  root-rot.  The 
last-mentioned  name  is  preferred  by  some  to  designate  the  root-rot 
caused  by  this  specific  mushroom  since  there  are  other  closely  related 
species  of  ''  gill  "  fungi  which  sometimes  cause  root-rots.  In  some 
regions  the  popular  term  "  oak-fungus  "  is  in  common  use  because  the 
strain  of  the  fungus  found  in  nature  on  oak  trees  is  the  form  which 
coimnonly  attacks  fruit  trees.  The  term  ''  mushroom  root-rot  "  has 
probably  been  used  more  widely  than  any  other  to  designate  this  disease. 
This  term,  of  course,  is  not  specific  and  might  be  used  to  designate  the 
root-rots  due  to  any  of  the  species  of  mushrooms  which  cause  such 
troubles. 

Root-rot  caused  by  Armillaria  mellea  has  been  known  in  Europe  for 
a  long  time  and  there  is  an  extensive  literature  on  the  trouble  in  Germany 
and  other  European  countries.  The  disease  has  probably  been  recog- 
nized in  America  since  some  time  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  the  United  States  it  occurs  extensively  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  states,  the  Southwest  and  in  some  of  the  central  states. 

Hosts.  —  The  Armillaria  root-rot  fungus  is  capable  of  attacking  a 
very  wide  range  of  plants  including  trees,  shrubs  and  even  plants  of  the 
herbaceous  type.  Among  fruit  trees  known  to  be  attacked  are  apple, 
plum,  peach,  cherry,  orange,  olive  and  English  walnut.  Additional 
plants  on  which  the  fungus  has  been  found  are  grape,  blackberry, 
raspberry,  loganberry,  gooseberry,  currant,  asparagus,  strawberry  and 
potato.  In  Europe  many  native  forest  trees  are  listed  as  hosts  for 
Armillaria  mellea,   including   the   ash,  alder,    beech,  birch,  chestnut, 
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cotton-wood,  oak,  walnut,  willow,  fir,  larch  and  pine.  In  the  United 
States  several  forest  trees,  both  coniferous  and  hardwood,  liave  been 
listed  as  susceptible.  Among  these  the  oak  seems  to  be  most  imf)ortant 
since  in  most  cases  the  fungus  is  reported  to  spread  from  the  oak  to  th(i 
cultivated  plants.  The  complete  range  of  susceptible  hosts  is  not  known 
but  there  is  evidence  of  striking  resistance  to  Armillaria  root-rot  in 
certain  trees.  Home  (2)  states  that  the  pear  seems  to  be  immune. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  resistance  between 
the  English  walnut  and  the  black  walnut,  the  former  being  susceptible 
while  th(^  latter  is  very  resistant. 

Economic  importance.  —  No  figures  are  available  on  the  total  losses 
due  to  this  disease,  but  in  some  localities  it  is  undoubtedly  considerable. 
The  fungus  works  slowly  but  surely  and  while  there  are  no  spectacular 
outbreaks  as  with  other  types  of  diseases  such  as  stem  rust  of  wheat 
or  late-blight  of  potato,  yet  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  considerable 
percentage  of  trees  in  an  orchard  may  be  killed.  The  fact  that  the 
disease  spreads  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  orchard,  if  allowed  to  go  un- 
checked, threatens  the  complete  destruction  of  an  orchard  in  the  course 
of  time  unless  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  eradicate  the  disease.  It 
usually  happens  that  the  trouble  is  not  discovered  until  it  is  too  late  to 
save  the  infected  trees.  Second  only  to  the  damage  caused  in  orchards 
is  that  occasioned  in  plantings  of  cane  fruits  such  as  blackberries  and 
raspberries  where  the  fungus  readily  spreads  along  the  row  and  may 
kill  a  large  number  of  plants  in  the  course  of  a  season.  The  most 
serious  losses  reported  have  been  in  apple  orchards  in  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma,  and  on  apples  and  prunes  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states. 

Symptoms.  —  The  first  outward  indication  of  this  disease  is  a  yellow- 
ing or  wilting  of  the  leaves.  When  this  happens  the  tree  is  usually 
already  girdled  and  cannot  be  saved.  Occasionally  only  one  side  of  the 
tree  may  show  this  sickly  appearance.  This  indicates  that  a  root  or 
roots  on  one  side  of  the  tree  are  rotted  while  other  roots  are  still  healthy. 
The  real  diagnostic  symptoms,  however,  are  found  in  the  roots  and 
crown  of  the  tree,  mostly  below  ground  but  extending  for  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground  line.  If  the  bark  on  the  roots  of  a  dying  tree  and 
around  the  base  of  the  trunk  is  cut  away  white  flakes  of  mycelial  growth 
may  be  found  throughout  the  dead  bark  and  especially  at  the  cambium 
line  between  bark  and  wood  where  extensive  sheets  of  mycelial  felts 
occur  (Fig.  153).  On  the  surface  of  the  diseased  roots  there  is  usually 
an  extensive  development  of  shoe-string-like  fungous  strands  known  as 
rhizomorphs  (Fig.  153).  These  "  shoe-strings  "  are  composed  of  com- 
pactly woven  mycelial  threads  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  rope  is 
composed  of  hemp  fibers.     They  are  white  within  but  black  on  the 
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surface,  iniicli  l)ran('luMl,  and  ran^c  from  al)()nl  1  lo  2  imn.  in  diainclcr. 
Tlicv  an*  altaclicd  lo  llic  surface  of  Ihc  rools  al  iiian\-  points  and  (;an  be 
(lislin^;uishcd  from  (he  nahiial  I'oollclsof  the  lice  upon  carcfid  examina- 
tion l)y  noting-  the  Naiious  cliaraclerisl  ics  mcnlioiicd  al)o\('.  Tlic  final 
sij^n  of  I  lie  disease  is  (he  a|)pearanc<'  of  cluslers  of  llie  mushiooms  at 
tli(>  l)ase  of  llu>  lr(>(*  (I'^ifA's.  lo;),  lol).  'I'liese  apj)ear  in  the  autumn  on 
trees  (hat  are  very  sick  oi'  even  dead  fiom  the  (Hseasc. 


Fie;.  154.  —  Oak  tree  with  cluster  of  the  mushrooms  of  Armillaria  mellea  at  base. 
(Photograph  by  Barss,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 


The  fungus.  —  The  Armillaria  root-rot  is  caused  by  Armillaria 
mellea,  one  of  the  Agaricaceae,  or  gill-fungi.  Other  species  of  this 
family  are  known  to  cause  similar  root-rots  though  A.  viellea  is  appar- 
ently the  most  important  of  these  root-rotting  forms.  A  species  of 
Ili/plwloma  is  sometimes  found  causing  damage  of  this  kind  but  this 
fungus  is  not  accompanied  by  the  rhizomorphic  strands  associated  with 
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Arniillaria.  Tlio  life  history  of  AntnlUirid  is  similar  to  the  other  ^ill- 
fuiigi  in  the  production  of  the  typical  mushroom  fruiting  bodies  with 
their  numerous  spores  produced  on  the  surface  of  the;  j^ills.  In  this 
ciise,  however,  the  spores  are  not  directly  concerned  in  the  infection  of 
the  hving  fruit  trees  or  other  cultivated  plants.  Apparently  the  rhizo- 
morphs  and  the  vej2;etative  mycelium  living  in  the  dead  roots  of  oak 
trees  left  in  the  soil  of  land  recently  cleared  are  the  main  source  of  in- 


FiG.  155.  —  Apple  tree  root  (forked)  in  contact  with  an  old  oak  root  infested  with 
Armillaria  mcllea.  The  apple  tree  became  infected  at  the  point  of  contact.  (After 
Zeller,  Phytopathology  16  :  480.     1926.) 


fection  of  the  cultivated  crops  which  are  later  planted  on  such  cleared 
land.  The  exact  manner  in  which  the  fungus  penetrates  the  roots  of 
healthy  plants  has  caused  considerable  speculation.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  a  wound  is  necessary  while  others  have  supposed  that 
wounds  are  perhaps  not  necessary.  Home  (3)  suggested  that  when  a 
rhizomorph  comes  in  contact  with  a  root  the  hyphae  of  which  the  rhizo- 
morph  is  composed  penetrate  the  bark  as  individual  hyphae.  Zeller  (7) 
has  recently  suggested  that  infection  may  occur  in  three  different  ways : 
through  wounds;  at  points  of  contact  of  diseased  roots  with  healthy 
roots  (Fig.  155);  and  at  the  point  of  emergence  of  lateral  roots  where 
they  rupture  the  bark. 

ControL  —  The  control  of  this  disease  involves  the  problem  of  pre- 
vention, since  trees  which  are  already  badly  diseased  can  rarely  be  saved 
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Mild  then  only  i\i  iirvixi  ('xp(»ns(»  and  1  rouble.     Since  the  funp^us  comes 

ori^innll}  t'loin  I  lie  nntivc  host,  the  onk,  the  first  precaution  consists  in 
n\-oidini;  I  he  j)l;inlin^  of  susceptible  ciops,  esjx'cially  orchard  trees,  on 
hind  icceiit  ly  cleMicd  of  oak  unless  all  stumps  and  roots  are  first  nanoved 
fioin  the  land.  The  moi"e  li^idly  this  preenut  ion  is  conij)lied  with  tho 
l(\ss  danger  ther(>  will  be  from  loot-iot  Inter  on.  In  case  the  disc^ase  is 
discovered  in  a  planting  the  safest  plan  is  to  uproot  and  burn  all  in- 


FiG.  156.  —  Potato  tuber  infested  with  the  Armillaria  root-rot  disease,  showing 
rhizomorphs  attached.     (Photograph  by  Bailey,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 

fested  trees.  It  is  best  not  to  plant  susceptible  trees  in  the  same  spot 
for  a  few  years.  Sometimes  individual  trees  can  be  saved  if  discovered 
before  all  roots  are  infested  or  before  girdling  of  the  trunk  occurs. 
Treatment  consists  in  exposing  the  root  system  at  the  base  of  the  tree 
and  pruning  off  all  dead  roots  and  infested  bark,  after  which  a  good 
wound  antiseptic  should  be  used  and  the  roots  left  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  a  time.  Digging  a  trench  two  feet  deep  around  a  diseased  tree  at 
the  outer  limits  of  its  root  system  has  been  suggested  as  a  means  of 
preventing  spread  from  tree  to  tree  through  contact  of  root  systems. 


LABORATORY    STUDY    OF    ARMILLARIA    ROOT-ROT 

Symptoms.  —  The  stumps  of  young  trees  killed  by  this  disease  may  be  dug  out 
and  brought  into  the  laboratory  for  careful  study.  Note  the  rhizomorphs  attached 
to  the  surface  of  the  roots.  Peel  sections  of  bark  from  the  roots  and  base  of  the  trunk. 
Observe  the  mycelial  felts  or  fans  spread  out  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  in  the 
cambial  zone.  Also  note  that  flakes  of  the  mycelium  can  sometimes  be  seen  scat- 
tered throughout  tho  bark.  Examine  the  wood  and  note  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
decayed.     In  advanced  stages  the  roots  readily  break  oil.     How  far  above  the  ground 
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hue  in  the  trunk  does  the  fungus  extend?  If  it  is  possible  to  observe  diseased  trees 
in  the  field  during  the  growing  season,  note  the  symptoms  exhibited  there.  Make 
drawings  to  illustrate  all  symptoms  observetl. 

The  fungus.  —  Mount  bits  both  of  the  mycelial  felts  froui  the  bark,  and  of  the 
rhizomorphs.  What  is  the  microscopic  structure  of  these  vegetative  parts?  Draw. 
Examine  the  fruiting  sporophores  and  compare  with  any  typical  mushroom.  Is 
this  sporophore  a  typical  nmshroom  in  form  and  structure?  Wliat  are  the  dis- 
tmguishing  characters  of  the  genus  xinnillarid'!  Examine  sections  of  the  gills 
under  the  microscope.  Draw.  Where  are  the  spores  borne?  What  part  do  the 
spores  play  in  reproduction?     What  is  the  function  of  the  rhizomorphs? 

Notes.  —  Write  notes  embodying  the  results  of  your  studies  on  this  disease. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  WTiat  are  the  native  hosts  of  Armillaria  melleaf     The  cultivated  hosts? 

2.  How  is  the  fungus  transmitted  from  tree  to  tree? 

3.  Describe   the   above-ground  symptoms   of   the   disease.     The   underground 
symptoms. 

4.  What  is  the  most  effective  method  of  prevention  in  the  orchard? 

5.  Is  there  any  cure  for  this  disease?     If  so  under  what  circumstances  and  in 
what  manner  can  it  be  applied? 
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CHAPTER  XX 

DISEASES    CAUSED    BY   FUNGI  IMPERFECTI 

Wc  have  already  noU\\  that  many  fun^i  havo  an  asexual  or  conicjial 
spore  form  to  which  we  have  sometimes  n^ferred  as  an  imperfect  stage. 
The  brown-rot  of  stone  fruits,  apple-scab,  black-rot  canker,  and  wheat- 
scab  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  diseases  caused  by  fungi  which  possess 
a  conidial  or  imperfect  stage  in  addition  to  the  perfect  or  ascosporic 
stage.     We  have  also  learned  that  certain  of  the  Ascomycetes  possess 
only  one  spore  form,  the  ascospore.     On  the  other  hand  we  are  now  to 
learn  that  a  great  many  fungi  possess  only  a  conidial  or  imperfect  stage 
in  their  life  history.     It  would  perhaps  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
only  an  imperfect  stage  is  known.     The  perfect  stage  of  many  such 
fungi  may  exist  but  has  never  been  discovered  or  demonstrated  to  be 
generically  connected  with  the  known  conidial  stage.     Some  fungi  which 
w^ere  formerly  thought  to  possess  only  an  imperfect  phase  have  more 
recentl}'  been  shown  to  have  a  perfect  form  as  well.     It  was  as  late  as 
1902,  for  example,  before  the  apothecial  fruiting  body  of  the  brown-rot 
fungus  was  found  to  be  just  one  stage  in  the  complete  life  cycle  of  this 
organism.     The  conidiospores  had  been  known  for  a  long  time  previous 
to  that  date  and  until  the  apothecia  were  discovered  the  brown-rot 
fungus  was  classified  as  Monilia.     Likewise  the  imperfect  phase  of  the 
apple-scab  fungus  was  at  one  time  classified  as  a  Fusicladium  and  was 
not  transferred  to  the  genus  Venturia  until  the  perfect  stage  was  found 
and  demonstrated  to  be  a  link  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  apple-scab  fungus. 
There  are  still  many  hundreds  of  species  of  fungi  known  only  in  the 
imperfect  stage.     All  of  these  have  been  classified  in  various  orders, 
families,  genera,  and  species  under  the  class  Fungi-Imperfecti.      Thus 
this  class  has  been  made  a  sort  of  pigeon  hole  for  the  more  or  less  tem- 
porary classification  of  all  those  fungi  which  are  known  only  in  the 
imperfect  stage.     From  time  to  time  certain  species  will  be  transferred 
from  this  to  some  other  class,  as  perfect  stages  are  found  for  them. 
However,  there  will  probably  always  be  a  considerable  number  of  fungi 
which  will  never  be  transferred  because  it  may  be  that  some  of  them  do 
not  really  possess  a  perfect  stage  at  all. 

The  Fungi-Imperfecti  are  divided  into  three  orders  on  the  basis  of 
the  type  of  fruiting  body  in  which  the  spores  are  borne.  In  the  first 
order,  the  Sphaeropsidales,  the  conidia  are  borne  in  a  pycnidium  which 
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opens  by  a  {)oiv  or  slit  (Fig.  lOG).  Pyciiidia  bear  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  peritheciuni  of  the  Ascoinycetes  except  that  the  spores  are  borne 
on  conidiophores  within  the  pycnidiuni,  instead  of  in  asci.  in  the 
second  order,  the  Melanconiales,  the  conidiospores  are  borne  within  a 
more  or  less  saucer-shaped  fruiting  pustule  known  as  an  acervulus 
(Fig.  172).  In  the  third  order,  the  Moniliales,  the  spores  are  borne 
more  superficially  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  orders,  sometimes  in 
tufts,  and  in  other  cases  scattered  at  random  over  the  surface  of  the 
substratum  (Fig.  175).  Examples  of  these  three  types  will  be  found  in 
the  succeeding  exercises. 


Apple-blotch^ 
Caused  by  Phyllosticta  solitaria  E.  and  E.     ^ 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  this  disease  has  come  into  great 
prominence  as  a  serious  malady  of  the  apple  in  a  large  section  of  the 
United  States.  Previous  to  1902  it  apparently  was  of  minor  impor- 
tance. At  least  it  had  not  attracted  the  attention  of  plant  pathologists 
or  fruit  growers  to  any  considerable  extent  before  that  time.  During 
recent  years  records  indicate  that  its  range  is  spreading  and  the  losses 
due  to  it  are  increasing.  As  the  disease  gradually  came  to  be  noticed 
by  growers  in  different  sections  various  names  have  been  applied  to  it, 
including  fruit-blotch,  star-fungus,  cancer,  dry-rot,  black-scab,  late-scab, 
and  apple-blotch.  During  recent  years  the  name  ''  apple-blotch  "  has 
been  generally  accepted  and  used  as  the  correct  popular  name  for  the 
disease.  This  name  is  suggestive  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  on  the 
fruit  and  seems  to  be  a  fitting  and  acceptable  common  name  by  which 
to  designate  this  trouble. 

History.  —  In  so  far  as  known,  America  is  the  original  home  of  this 
disease.  The  first  record  of  its  occurrence  indicates  that  it  was  collected 
in  Indiana  (21)  in  1893  on  the  leaves  of  the  wild  crab  apple,  Pyrus 
coronaria  L.  The  causal  fungus  was  named  and  briefly  described  by 
Ellis  (4)  in  1895.  The  wild  crab  is  probably  the  native  host  of  the 
fungus  and  no  doubt  it  later  spread  to  the  cultivated  apples.  Clinton  (2) 
first  described  the  disease  on  cultivated  varieties  of  apples  in  1902.  He 
found  it  quite  prevalent  in  the  orchards  of  southern  Illinois  at  that  time. 
Faurot  (5)  reported  the  presence  of  the  disease  in  Missouri  apple  or- 
chards in  1903.  In  1907  Sheldon  (20)  stated  that  the  fungus  causing 
the  blotch  disease  on  cultivated  apples  is  identical  with  the  species 
collected  on  the  wild  crab  apple  several  years  previously,  and  which 
Ellis  had  named  Phyllosticta  solitaria.     He  did  not  prove  this,  however, 
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by  artificial  culturos.  Durinp  tho  same  year  Scott  and  Roror  (17) 
(loinonst rated  hy  isolalioii  and  inoculalion  work  that  the;  syiiiptoriis  on 
all  parts  of  the  j)lant,  fruit,  leaf,  and  stem  an;  causc^d  by  one;  and  tho 
same  fundus.  Previous  to  this  time  there  had  Ix-en  no  definite;  proof 
that  tlu>  leaf-spot  nnd  the  fruit-blotch,  for  example;,  are  simply  two 
phases  of  tlu>  same  disease  and  not  two  s(;parate  and  distinct  diseases. 
The  first  experimental  work  on  control  was  done  in  Illinois  in  1901^, 
when*  Crandall  (o)  tried  out  the  relative  effectiveness  of  bordeaux  dust 
and  li(iui(l  bordeaux  for  the  control  of  apple  diseases  including  l)lotch. 
In  1906  Scott  and  (Juaintance,  in  Arkansas,  conducted  a  set  of  spraying 
experiments  especially  for  the  control  of  apple-blotch.  About  1912, 
considerable  interest  was  manifest  in  the  possibility  of  controlling  blotch 
by  dormant  sprays.  Since  1909,  however,  the  chief  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  control  has  centered  in  the  relative  merits  of  lime-sulfur  and 
bordeaux.  In  1917,  ten  years  after  the  inoculation  work  of  Scott  and 
Rorer,  Roberts  (12)  repeated  the  culture  experiments  and  confirmed  the 
findings  of  these  two  men.  In  Indiana,  in  1922,  Gardner  (6)  found  that 
the  majority  of  apple-blotch  cankers  on  twigs  result  from  invasion  by 
the  fungus,  already  present  in  petioles  and  bud-scales,  which  grows 
across  the  abscission  layer  before  leaf-fall  so  that  mycelium  of  the  fungus 
is  left  in  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  scar  when  the  leaf  falls. 

Geographical  distribution.  —  In  1902  the  disease  on  commercial 
apples  was  known  in  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  In  1907  it  was 
reported  from  North  CaroHna.  In  1908  Kentucky  and  Oklahoma 
were  added  to  the  list  of  states  in  which  blotch  had  been  found  in 
orchards,  and  observations  made  the  same  year  indicated  the  general 
distribution  of  the  disease  throughout  the  region  extending  from  Arkan- 
sas and  Missouri  on  the  west  to  North  Carolina  and  Maryland  on  the 
east.  In  1910  it  was  reported  from  Southern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  in  1912 
from  New  Jersey,  and  in  1924  from  New  York.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  pretty  generally  distributed  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  the  central  and  southern  part  of  this  region.  The 
approximate  boundary  of  this  infected  region  extends  from  New  Jersey 
and  Georgia  to  Nebraska  and  Texas.  Blotch  is  not  confined  absolutely 
within  this  territory  but  is  not  serious  outside  of  it.  The  northern 
boundary  of  serious  infection  is  approximately  along  the  40th  parallel 
which  runs  just  north  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  and 
Springfield,  Illinois.  Scattered  infections,  however,  are  reported  as  far 
north  as  the  northern  boundaries  of  these  states.  The  zone  of  greatest 
prevalence  runs  through  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee. 
It  is  very  severe  in  a  belt  along  the  Ohio  River  also,  and  reports  of  severe 
infections  have  come  from  as  far  south  as  Mississippi. 
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Hosts  and  relative  susceptibility.  —  This  disease  is  confined  almost 
axclii«ively  if  not  entirely  to  species  of  the  genus  Malus.  Several  species 
of  wild  crab  apples  are  susceptible.  The  blotch  fungus  readily  attacks 
a  great  many  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  apples.  There  is  a  great 
variation  in  susceptibiUty  of  the  different  varieties  of  apples.  An 
important  point  to  note  is  the  fact  that  any  one  variety  is  not  equally 
susceptible  to  both  the  fruit-blotch  and  the  canker  phases  of  the  disease. 
Guba  (9)  tabulates  a  long  list  of  apple  varieties  with  respect  to  their 
degree  of  susceptibility  or  resistance  to  both  the  fruit-blotch  and  the 
bark-canker  phases  of  the  disease.  His  classification  of  these  varieties 
follows: 

I.   Susceptibility  to  fruit-blotch 

1.  Very  susceptible.  —  Arkansas  Black,  Arkansas  Red,  Ben  Davis, 
Benoni,  Bentley  Sweet,  Chenango,  Clayton,  Domine,  Duchess,  Early 
Harvest,  Ewalt,  Fameuse,  Gano,  Gilpin,  Harvest  Pippin,  Hawthornden, 
Huntsman  Favorite,  Krauser,  Lansingburg,  Lawver,  Limbertwig, 
Maiden  Blush,  Mann,  Missouri  Pippin,  Northwestern  Greening,  Oliver 
(Senator),  Paradise  Sweet,  Red  Astrachan,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Rome  Beauty,  Royal  Pearmain,  Schockley,  Smith  Cider,  Sops  of  Wine, 
Stark,  Tolnian  Sweet,  Wagener,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Yellow 
Transparent. 

2.  Moderately  susceptible.  —  Aiken  Red,  Baldwin,  Bradford,  Cham- 
pion, Fink,  Golden  Russet,  Ingram,  Mammoth  Black  Twig,  May  of 
Myers,  McAfee,  Mcintosh,  Minkler,  Northern  Spy,  Ralls  Genett, 
Rambo,  Roman  Stem,  Salome,  Shannon,  Willow  Twig,  Yellow  Bell- 
flower,  Yellow  Newton. 

3.  Resistant  or  slightly  susceptible.  —  Delicious,  Grimes  Golden, 
Jonathan,  Red  June,  Stayman  Winesap,  Wealthy,  York  Imperial, 
Winesap. 

II.   Susceptibility  to  bark  canker 

1.  Very  susceptible.  —  Benoni,  Bentley  Sweet,  Chenango,  Duchess, 
Fameuse,  Lawver,  Mann,  Missouri  Pippin,  Northwestern  Greening, 
Smith  Cider. 

2.  Moderately  susceptible.  —  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Gano,  Limbertwig, 
Maiden  Blush,  Mcintosh,  Oliver  (Senator),  Red  Astrachan,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Rome  Beauty,  Stark,  Yellow  Transparent. 

3.  Resistant  or  slightly  susceptible.  —  Aiken  Red,  Champion,  Delicious, 
Early  Harvest,  Fallawater,  Fink,  Grimes  Golden,  Huntsman,  Ingram, 
Jonathan,  Mammoth  Black  Twig,  May  of  Myers,  Minkler,  Northern 
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Spy,  Halls  C^ionott,  Hainho,  lied  .lunc,  S()i)s  of  Wine,  vSlaynian  Winesap, 
Wealthy,  Willow  TwiM;,  Winesap,  Yellow  Newton,  York  Imperial. 

1.  Susccpdhlr  hut  dajrcc  uncertain.  —  Arkansas  Black,  Arkansas  \{v\\, 
l^radfonl,  Clnylon,  Doinine,  (lilpin,  (loldeii  Kusset,  llai-vest  ]Mpi)iii, 
llawtlionuleii,  Laiisin>j;l)iir^,  McAfee,  Roman  Stem,  lioyal  Poarmain, 
Salome,  Schockley,  Shannon,  Tolman  Sweet,  Wagener,  White;  Winter 
Pearniain. 


Fig.   157.  —  Apple  fruit  afTected  with  blotch,  showing  the  characteristic 
fungus"  effect.     (Photograph  by  M.  W.  Gardner,  Purdue  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 


■  star- 


^    Symptoms.  —  The   attacks   of  this   fungus   result   in   characteristic 
lesions  on  fruit,  leaves  and  twigs. 

On  the  fruit.  —  The  symptoms  on  the  fruits  are  various  but  there  are 
two  main  types.  One  of  the  most  common  and  strikingl}^  characteris- 
tic sjonptoms  gives  rise  to  the  term  ''  star  fungus  "  which  is  sometimes 
apphed  to  this  disease.  This  type  begins  with  the  appearance  of 
brownish  fibers  beneath  the  skin  of  the  apple.  These  increase  in  num- 
ber, become  more  dense,  and  at  length  there  appear  slightly  elevated 
brownish  blotches  of  varying  shapes  and  sizes.  Frequenth^  these 
blotches  are  arranged  in  characteristic  patterns  with  one  blotch  in  the 
center  and  others  distributed  in  a  radiating  manner  around  this  center 
thus  suggesting  more  or  less  vaguely,  or  definitely,  a  star  with  a  variable 


Fig.  158.  —  Small  blotch  lesions  about  the  stem  end  of  the  fruit,  probably  result- 
ing from  rather  late  infection.  (After  M.  W.  Gardner,  Purdue  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 
Bui.  267.) 


Fig.   159.  —  Apple-blotch  on  fruit,  showing  the  cracking  produced  in  advanced 
stages.     (After  IM.  W.  Gardner,  Purdue  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  267.)  (458) 
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nunil)i'r  of  rays,  usually  inoic  liian  five  (I'i^.  L^)7).  Those;  rays  may 
somctimos  hv  su^^ostivo  of  a  fcalliciy  fringe  of  lighter  color  around  a 
(laikci-  ccnhM".  Sometimes  the  l)l()jcl»('s  bc^in  as  .*l  dai-k,  slijz;liUy  sunk(>n 
spot  with  or  without  a  stellate  fi'in^e.  Th(;  sunken  j)ortion  increases  in 
size  until  (juite  lar^;(>  blackened  areas  appear.  Pycnidia  usually  are 
l^rodueed  on  these  dark,  sunken  areas.  In  either  iyix;  of  lesion  the 
fun«!;us  do(»s  not  p(Mi(^trat(»  very  deeply  into  the  a|)i)le  tissue;.  On  scivere 
lesions  which  start  before  the  fruit  is  mature,  deep  cracks  som(;tim(;s  are 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  such  cracks  appear  in  bad  cases  of  apple 
or  pear-scab  (Fig.  159).  Secondary  rots  sometimes  enter  at  these 
cracks.  On  yellow  apples  the  spots  may  be  bordered  with  red.  Raised, 
blister-like  spots  are  produced  on  the  Maiden  Blush  variety.  Light 
coIohmI  fruits  usually  show  the  blotch  lesions  most  conspicuously,  while 
the  lesions  on  dark  colored  varieties  are  less  conspicuous. 

.Orilesives.  —  On  the  leaf  blade  the  typical  lesion  is  a  very  small  white 
spot,  less  than  1  mm.  in  diameter  with  usually  one  minute  pycnidium 
in  the  center  of  each  spot.  This  pycnidium  is  just  large  enough  to  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye  as  a  minute  black  point  against  the  light  back- 
ground of  the  leaf-spot  (Fig.  160).  Lesions  frequently  occur  on  the 
mid-rib  and  petiole  of  the  leaf  as  well  as  on  the  blade.  (Figs.  161,  162.) 
Such  lesions  are  much  larger  than  the  spots  on  the  blade.  They  are 
usually  elliptical  in  shape  and  4  or  5  mm.  in  length  or  even  longer. 
Pycnidia  may  also  appear  on  the  petiole  or  mid-rib  lesions.  In  this  case 
there  may  be  several  pycnidia  per  lesion  instead  of  just  one  (Fig.  162). 

On  the  hark.  —  Cankers  appear  on  the  twigs  and  spurs  in  late  summer. 
The  cankers  may  appear  either  at  the  nodes  (leaf  scars)  or  on  the  inter- 
nodes  (between  leaf  scars).  On  the  current  year's  growth  the  young 
cankers  first  appear  as  dark,  purplish,  or  black,  raised  or  blister-like 
spots.  As  the  twigs  become  older  the  spots  become  lighter  in  color  and 
ultimately  take  on  a  tan  color  the  following  year  (Fig.  163).  In  another 
year  the  canker  becomes  roughened  and  the  dead  parts  begin  to  slough 
off.  Cankers  may  increase  in  size  for  several  years  by  reason  of  the 
marginal  extension  of  the  mycelium  into  healthy  bark  each  succeeding 
year.  Many  small  cankers  may  thus  coalesce  finally  producing  large 
roughened  areas  on  the  twigs  and  small  branches  (Fig.  164).  At  the 
end  of  the  first  season  pycnosclerotia  appear  as  black  points  protruding 
through  the  epidermis  on  the  surface  of  the  canker.  When  the  canker 
begins  to  increase  in  size  the  next  spring,  due  to  resumption  of  growth 
by  the  mycelium,  true  pycnidia  appear  on  the  new  extension  zone 
around  the  margin  of  the  old  canker. 

Pathologic  histology.  —  Sections  made  through  the  cankered  bark, 
when  examined  under  the  microscope,  show  the  formation  of  successive 
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Fig.  160, 
pycnidia. 


—  Apple-blotch  lesions  on  leaf,  magnified  about  two  diameters,  showing 
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Z()iu\s  of  wound  cork  in  tlic  (HJiticiil  region.  'Hicsc  Ijimds  of  cork  vAhtc- 
tivcly  cut  otT  the  growth  of  I  he  inyccliuin  and  prevent  its  penetration 
to  the  cainhiiini  in  a  majority  of  cases.  Tliese  layers  of  cork  are  similar 
to  the  abscission  layer  which  cuts  olT  the  leaf  fi-om  the  twi^;  in  th(; 
autumn  and  thus  causes  leaf-fall.  in  the  hlotcli  cankei's  it  acts  similarly 
for  eventually  the  layers  of  outer  bark  thus  cut  off  come  loose  and  fall 


Fig.  16L  —  Apple-blotch  lesions  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  mid-rib.  (After 
M.  W.  Gardner,  Purdue  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  267.) 

away  from  the  branch.  Figure  165  shows  these  cork  layers  and  the 
beginning  of  a  crack  at  the  margin  of  the  canker  which  will  ultimately 
extend  along  the  entire  length  of  the  abscission  layer,  thus  causing  the 
dead  area  to  fall  away. 

Economic  importance.  —  The  damage  done  by  this  fungus  is  of  three 
types:  (a)  the  fruit  blemishes,  (b)  the  twig  cankers,  and  (c)  the  leaf- 
spots.  The  fruit-blotch  is  by  far  the  most  important  type  of  injury. 
Severely  blotched  fruit,  if  marketable  at  all,  usually  brings  a  much 
reduced  price.     The  canker  form  is  not  nearly  as  harmful  to  the  tree 
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as  many  otlier  types  of  cankers  for  the  reason  that  ordinarily  the  niy- 
celium  does  not  penetrate  to  the  cambium  and  thus  open  cankers  with 
exposed  dead  wood  are  not  commonly  formed.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  latter  condition  occurs  and  then  open  cankers  or  girdled  twigs  are 
produced.     Nevertheless  the  extensive  cankering  of  branches  as  shown 


Fig.  162.  —  Apple-blotdi  lesions  on  leaf  petioles. 
Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  267.) 


(After  M.  W.  Gardner,  Purdue 


in  Fig.  164  cannot  help  but  injure  the  tree  to  a  certain  extent,  even  if 
no  open  cankers  or  girdled  twigs  are  produced.  The  leaf-spot  phase  of 
the  disease  ordinarily  does  not  cause  serious  damage  but  when  it  be- 
comes severe  enough  to  cause  defoliation  then  of  course  more  or  less 
damage  inevitably  occurs. 

The  Plant  Disease  Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (22) 
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is  authority  for  the  following;  estimates  of  losses  in  this  country  flue  to 
apple-hlotcli.  In  l^'JI  (lie  loss  in  North  Carolina  was  10  per  cent  or 
S9,()()()  l)U.;  Illinois,  7  per  cenl  or  'J'iti, ()()()  hu.;  Tennessee,  5  per  cent 
or  ir),(H)l)  hu.;  and  in  Oklahoma,  10  j)er  cent,  or  58,000  hu.  The  total 
loss  for  the  TnitcMl  States  in  thai  year  was  .(>  per  cent,  or  008,000  hu. 


Fig.   163.  —  Apple-blotch  on  stems.     Leaf  scar  cankers  probably  originating  from 
infected  leaf  petioles.     (Photograph  by  M.  W.  Gardner,  Purdue  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 


In  1922  the  loss  in  Pennsylvania  was  1.5  per  cent  or  209,000  bu.; 
A^ir^inia  2  per  cent  or  205,000  bu.;  Ohio  5  per  cent  or  483,000 
bu.;  Indiana  2  per  cent  or  9.3,000  bu.;  Ilhnois  0  per  cent  or  725,000  bu.; 
Kansas  10  per  cent  or  418,000  bu.;  Kentucky  10  per  cent  or  874,000 
bu. ;  Tennessee  8  per  cent  or  570,000  bu.  The  total  for  the  entire  United 
States  in  1922  was  4,142,000  bu.  In  1923  the  loss  for  the  entire  country 
was  2,903,000  bu.,  and  in  1924  it  was  3,332,000  bu. 

Morphology  of  the  fungus.  —  The  vegetative  mycelium  is  much 
branched  and  septate.  It  penetrates  the  bark  tissue  extensively,  until 
stopped  by  the  formation  of  wound  cork.     It  then  forms  dense  masses 
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IM. 


Fig.  164.  —  Old  apple-blotch  cankers  on  small  branches. 


Fig.  165.  -  Section  through  bark  of  apple-blotch  canker  showing  wound-cork 
formation  which  acts  as  an  ''abscission  layer"  m  cuttmg  out  areas  of  bark  which 
die  and  slough  off  as  shown  in  Fig.  164. 
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at  intervals  just  beneath  the  epidermal  layers.  These  masses  of  hyphae 
finally  develop  into  pycnidia.  'riiere  are  several  variations  in  tiic  sliajH*, 
size,  and  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  pycnidia  (9).  Towaid  tlic  end  of 
the  first  growing  season,  bodies  are  formed  \vhi(;h  are  known  as  pycno- 
selerotia.  They  are  dense  masses  of  mycelium  which  to  all  intents  and 
purp()S(\s  are  sclerotin.  They  rest  diiiiiifi;  the  wint(!r  and  the  next 
spring  develop  into  spore-bearing  pycnidia  (T'ig.  HHi).  Only  the  c(»ntral 
part  of  tlu^  selerotium  becomes  sporogenous  leaving  a  vc^y  thick  wall 


Fig.   166.  —  Section  of  pycnidium  of  Phyllosticta  soliiaria,  from  bark  canker.     At 
upper  left,  conidiospores  enlarged. 


surrounding  the  spore  cavity.  Early  the  next  spring  true  pycnidia  are 
produced  on  the  new  canker  tissue  which  is  formed  around  the  margin  of 
the  old  canker.  These  pycnidia  have  moderately  thick  walls,  but  not 
so  thick  as  the  walls  of  the  pycnidia  formed  from  pycnosclerotia.  On 
the  fruit  the  pycnidia  are  smaller  and  much  flattened  or  elliptical  in 
shape  with  still  thinner  walls.  On  the  leaves  the  pycnidia  are  very  small, 
nearly  spherical  in  shape  and  have  thinner  walls  than  any  of  the  other 
types.  The  smallest  pycnidia  range  from  60  to  95  /x  in  diameter  while 
the  largest  ones  formed  from  pycnosclerotia  measure  155  to  274  /x  wide 
by  107  to  238  m  deep. 

The  cavity  of  the  pycnidium  is  lined  with  conidiophores  of  varying 
shape  and  size  which  are  usually  unicellular,  sometimes  fihform,  or 
short  and  broad.  The  conidia,  or  pycnospores,  are  unicellular,  hyaline, 
guttulate,  ovoid  or  broadly  elliptic,  7-11  X  6-8.5  n  (Fig.  166).  No 
ascogenous  stage  is  known  although  it  seems  likely  that  one  exists. 
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Life  cycle.  —  Tlie  t'liief  means  of  hibernation  is  by  the  pycnosclerotia 
vvhicli  overwinter  in  a  resting  condition  and  produce  conidia  in  the  spring. 
The  fungus  is  said  to  remain  aUve  for  seven  or  eight  years  in  the  bark. 
Overwintering  of  pycnosclerotia  and  pycnidia  may  occur  on  fallen 
leaves  and  fruits  but  the  chief  place  of  hibernation  is  in  the  cankers. 
In  the  orchard  the  chief  agency  for  disseminating  spores  from  the  twig 
cankers  seems  to  be  rain.  Wind  apparently  plays  a  minor  part  in  dis- 
seminating the  blotch  spores.  The  chief  source  of  introduction  into 
young  orchards  is  on  diseased  nursery  stock.  Infection  occurs  directly 
from  pycnospores  on  leaves,  fruits  and  the  internodes  of  young  twigs. 
The  majority  of  infections  on  twigs  occur  at  leaf  scars  or  at  the  bases  of 
buds.  Such  cankers  are  the  result  of  the  invasion  by  mycelium  which 
spreads  downward  from  lesions  near  the  base  of  the  petiole  and  pene- 
trates the  abscission  layer  establishing  itvself  in  the  leaf  scar  tissue  before 
the  leaf  falls  (6).  Possibly  some  twig  infection  may  be  due  to  similar 
invasion  from  bud  scales  which  become  infected  directly,  as  leaves  do. 

The  first  infections  may  occur  shortly  after  blossoming  time.  Few 
infections  occur  earlier  than  tw^o  weeks  following  petal-fall.  Most 
infections  occur  within  a  period  of  about  seven  weeks  after  the  petals 
have  fallen.  Heavy  precipitation  is  necessary  to  swell  the  pycnidia  and 
aid  in  the  discharge  of  the  spores.  A  temperature  of  77°  to  86°  F.  is 
best  for  the  germination  of  the  spores  and  the  development  of  the 
fungus,  although  spores  will  ultimately  germinate  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. Infections  may,  therefore,  occur  during  long,  cool,  wet  spells  or 
during  shorter  periods  of  wet  weather  if  the  temperature  is  higher. 

Control.  —  The  nature  of  this  disease  and  the  life  cycle  of  the  causal 
fungus  make  it  necessary  to  consider  three  chief  items  in  discussing 
control  measures,  namely,  (a)  protective  sprays,  (b)  pruning  out  dis- 
eased twigs,  and  (c)  the  use  of  disease-free  nursery  stock. 

Since  primary  infections  occur  during  the  growing  season  the  sus- 
ceptible parts  must  be  protected  during  the  period  of  danger.  Several 
sprays  and  dusts  have  been  tried  but  the  most  satisfactory  thus  far  used 
is  bordeaux  mixture  (4-6-50  or  2-4-50).  From  3  to  6  applications  are 
recommended,  beginning  two  weeks  or  less  after  petal-fall  and  repeated 
at  two-week  intervals.  Lime-sulfur  1  to  40  may  be  used  in  the  earlier 
sprays  while  the  weather  is  cool  to  prevent  the  russeting  which  bor- 
deaux is  apt  to  cause,  but  lime-sulfur  is  not  as  effective  for  blotch  control 
as  bordeaux. 

Since  the  chief  means  of  hibernation  is  in  the  bark  cankers  it  follows 
that  if  all  of  these  were  pruned  out  there  would  be  much  less  chance  for 
infection  to  occur  on  the  new  growth.     Since  most  of  the  cankers  are 
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on  small  fwips  and  spurs  (hcsc  can  Ix*  pimiikmI  onl  willioul  harininj?  tlio 
ivvv.  'riic  onlci'  l)arl<  of  the  rou^li  cankers  on  iai^cr  Iwi^s  or  small 
l)ranciu"s  may  he  shaved  oH  willioul  disliirbinj^  {hv.  cambiinn  if  care 
is  us(h1. 

Thirdly,  ihc  disease  is  readily  liansmilled  on  nniseiy  stock.  A  f(!W 
small  cankers  on  nuiseiy  M'ees  may  easily  escape  detection  when  tlu; 
trees  are  transplanted.  If  allowed  lo  ^row  undisturlx^d  these  few 
diseased  tr(M\s  may  s(mv(>  ullimat(>ly  to  infect  the  whole  orchard.  \ur- 
scMTnu^n  should  not  ust^  infect (hI  secnllin^s  and  should  secure  scion  or 
bud  wood  from  trees  known  to  be  free  from  blotch.  Orchardists  should 
not  accept  diseased  stock  for  |)lantin^. 

Speaking  generall}-,  for  commercial  orchards,  a  well  planned  and 
executed  spray  program  is  the  surest  and  most  practical  method  of 
holding  this  disease  in  check  or  even  ultimately  eradicating  it  from  the 
orchard. 

LABORATORY    STUDY    OF    APPLE-BLOTCH 

A.  Symptoms.  —  Observe  the  symptoms  of  blotch  on  all  parts  of  the  plant. 

1.  On  twigs.  —  Note  especially  the  size  of  branches  attacked.  Does  this  appear 
to  be  a  disease  primarily  attacking  the  smaller  branches  and  twigs,  or  the  larger 
branches  and  trunk?  How  deep  into  the  cortex  does  the  fungus  penetrate?  Does 
it  kill  to  the  cambium?  Are  open  cankers  with  exposed  wood  produced  by  this 
fungus?  Compare  blotch  cankers  with  other  apple  cankers  studied.  Find  the  fruit- 
ing bodies  of  the  fungus  on  the  cankered  areas.  What  type  of  fruiting  body  does 
this  fungus  have?     Make  drawings  to  illustrate  typical  twig  cankers. 

2.  On  fruits.  —  Observe  the  tj-pical  blotch  symptoms  on  fruits.  Compare  with 
apple  scab.  What  are  the  earliest  symptoms  of  blotch  on  fruits?  Note  the  pattern 
presented  by  the  brown  markings.  How  deep  into  the  skin  do  these  young  blotches 
extend?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  older  blotches?  Are  any  fruiting  bodies 
of  the  fungus  present  on  the  fruits?     Draw  to  illustrate  symptoms  on  fruit. 

3.  On  leaves.  —  Note  the  size,  color  and  distribution  of  the  leaf-spots  caused  by 
the  blotch  fungus.  Compare  with  the  black-rot  or  frog-eye  leaf-spot.  Are  pycnidia 
present?  If  so,  what  is  their  distribution  within  the  spot?  ^^e  there  any  lesions 
on  the  petioles  or  mid-ribs  of  the  leaf?  Draw  an  entire  leaf  to  show  all  symptoms  and 
signs  observed  on  any  part  of  it. 

B.  The  fungus.  —  How  many  spore  stages  are  known  for  this  fungus?  Examine 
sections  of  diseased  bark  or  leaf  showing  a  vertical  section  of  a  pycnidium.  Draw. 
Look  up  the  life  cycle  of  the  fungus.  How  does  it  overwinter?  When  does  infection 
take  place?  \Miat  is  the  source  of  the  inoculum  for  the  new  infections?  Compare 
the  life  cycle  with  that  of  the  apple  scab  fungus. 

REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  geographic  distribution  of  this  disease  in  the  United  States? 

2.  Describe  the  life  cycle  of  the  causal  fungus  in  detail. 

3.  What  is  the  chief  source  of  inoculum  for  the  primary  infections  in  the  spring? 

4.  What  is  cork  cambium?     Where  does  it  occur  under  normal  conditions? 

5.  What  is  the  abscission  layer  in  leaves?     How  does  it  function? 
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6.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  wound  cork  found  in  sections  of  blotch  cankers  to 
cofk  cambium  and  abscission  layer?     (See  reierence  8.j 

7.  At  what  points  on  twigs  do  a  majority  of  the  cankers  occur?     (See  reference  6.) 
How  iis  this  fact  accounted  for? 

8.  What  are  the  three  chief  methods  of  controlling  this  disease? 

9.  Why  are  not  dormant  sprays  effective? 

10.  Wliy  is  it  possible  to  cut  out  cankers  on  larger  twigs  without  injuring  the 
cambium? 

11.  How  long  will  the  fungus  hve  in  the  bark  of  apple  trees? 

12.  How^  may  nurserymen  avoid  introducing  the  blotch  fungus  into  the  nursery? 

13.  In  what  manner  is  the  disease  probably  most  often  introduced  into  young 
orchards? 

14.  How  may  the  orchardist  avoid  introducing  blotch  into  his  new  plantings? 

15.  What  spray  material  has  proved  most  satisfactory  for  apple-blotch  control? 

16.  What  phase  of  the  disease  does  the  most  damage? 
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Late-blight  of  celery       i-'^ 

Caused  by  Septoria  apii  (Br.  and  Cav.)  Rostrup 

This  is  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  and  troublesome  of  the  several 
diseases  attacking  celery.  It  is  variously  referred  to  in  the  hterature 
as  leaf-spot,  Septoria  leaf-spot,  Septoria-blight,  leaf-blight,  celery-blight 
and  late-blight.  The  last  name  is  preferable  because  it  distinguishes 
this  malady  from  the  early-bhght,  another  leaf-spot  disease  caused  by  a 
distinct  species  of  imperfect  fungus  {Cercospora  apii).  In  the  United 
States  this  disease  was  first  recorded  in  1891  when  it  was  mentioned  in 
reports  from  three  different  experiment  stations,  namely,  Delaware, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  It  had  been  reported  in  Italy  the 
previous  year  which  is  the  earliest  known  record  of  the  trouble.  Con- 
siderable damage  from  this  disease  was  reported  in  central  and  western 
New  York  during  the  season  of  1892.  It  was  observed  in  California  as 
early  as  1895  and  by  1897  had  assumed  serious  proportions  in  that  state. 
At  the  present  time  the  disease  is  well  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  other  countries  where  celery  is  grown.  It  is  capable 
of  causing  great  losses  in  locahties  where  celery  is  grown  intensively  on 
large  acreages.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  serious  loss  caused  by  late- 
blight  is  that  reported  by  Rogers  (11)  in  California.  A  large  celery- 
growing  industry  involving  some  6000  acres  sprang  up  on  the  peat  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  Smeltzer,  California,  and  during  the  season  of  1907-8 
a  loss  of  1950  carloads  valued  at  8550,000  was  caused  by  the  late-blight 
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disease.     It  luis  been  estimated  that  in  1915  the  loss  due  to  tliis  trouble 
in  the  state  of  Michigan  totaled  at  least  $1,()()(),0()0. 

Symptoms    and    signs.  —  The    characteristic    symptoms    consist    of 
^small  dead  spots  scattered  over  the  leaves  and  petioles.     On  the  leaves 


Fig.  167.  —  Celery  leaf  showing  typical  symptoms  of  late-blight. 

these  spots  are  more  or  less  circular  in  outline  and  average  one-sixteenth 
to  one-eighth  inch  in  diameter.  At  first  the  affected  areas  are  light 
yellow  in  color,  later  turning  brown  or  almost  black.  The  lesions  on 
the  leaf  stalks  are  more  elongated  in  shape.  Lesions  may  coalesce  and 
form  larger  dead  areas.     The  final  diagnostic  sign  which  distinguishes 
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this  (lis(\is(*  from  all  oIIkm's  on  cc^lory  is  th(»  Mppoaranoo  of  tho  minute 
black  pycnidia  on  llic  dead  lesions  (Fi^;.  H)7).  In  lypical  cases  these 
pyenidia  are  very  Tunnerous  and  are  sc'altered  densely  over  the  dead 
arejis.  'rh(\y  caFi  easily  he  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 
-y  Morphology  and  life  cycle  of  the  fungus.  'Hiis  funj^us  has  but  one 
known  s[)()re  foiin  and  belongs  to  the  ordei-  of  Fnn^i-Inip(Tfecti  which  is 
characterized  by  the  j)roducti()n  of  spores  in  the  pycnidiurn  type  of 
fruit in<j^  body  (I"'ig.  lOS).  The  ostiole  of  th(!  pycnidinni  protnules 
through  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf  and  the  spores  are  discharg(;d  in  short 


Fig.   168.  —  Section  of  pycnidiurn  of  Septoria  apii  showing  the  long,   blender, 
septate  sf)ores. 


cjdindric  tufts  or  bundles.  The  conidiospores  are  long,  filiform,  straight 
or  slightly  curved,  septate  by  one  to  several  cross  walls,  and  measure 
20-50  fi  in  length  by  1-1.5  /j.  in  width.  The  pycnidia  are  somewhat  less 
than  one-fourth  millimeter  in  diameter.  The  fungus  overwinters  in 
the  pycnidial  stage  on  seeds  or  on  diseased  celery  refuse  left  in  the  field. 
The  fungus  in  the  old  debris  rarely  survives  for  longer  than  eight  months 
to  a  year,  but  in  the  seed  it  may  remain  alive  for  more  than  two  years. 
In  the  spring,  spores  are  discharged  from  these  overwintered  pycnidia 
and  infect  the  seedlings.  The  spores  are  discharged  during  wet  periods 
and  are  disseminated  in  various  ways.  Wind  and  rain  are  the  most 
important  natural  agencies  while  man  undoubtedly  disseminates  spores 
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in  the  field  by  his  cultural  operations.  In  irrigated  districts  spores  are 
probably  carried  along  in  the  ditches  and  furrows.  Of  course  the 
fungus  may  be  widely  disseminated  on  diseased  seed.  Septoria  apii  is 
a  cool-weather  fungus,  thriving  better^at  a  temperature  of  60°  to  70°T7 
than  at  higher  temperatures,  hence  in  the  temperate  climates  of  the 
northern  states  it  is  apt  to  show  up  more  abundantly  in  late  summer  and 
autumn  as  the  plants  approach  maturity.  In  Florida  where  celery  is 
planted  in  the  fall  and  winter  it  is  said  that  the  Septoria-blight  attacks 
the  young  plants  at  that  season.  The  warm  weather  of  the  early  spring 
checks  the  disease  to  some  extent. 
L/  Control.  —  Based  on  the  known  facts  in  the  life  history  of  this  disease 
there  are  three  important  items  which  should  be  considered  in  controlling 
it,  namely,  («)  the  use  of  clean  seed;  (b)  sanitation;  and  (c)  spraying 
j)Y  dusting.  Clean  seed  may  be  secured  in  various  ways.  Selection 
from  disease-free  localities  or  plantings  is,  of  course,  preferable  if  it  can 
be  done.  Old  seed  is  said  to  be  free  from  the  disease.  Krout  (8) 
found  that  2  to  3  per  cent  of  the  conidia  from  pycnidia  in  the  peduncles 
and  pericarp  of  celery  seed  remained  viable  after  2  years  but  were  all 
dead  at  the  end  of  3  years.  Celery  seed  germinated  well  when  3  or  4 
yeai:s  old  but  seed  more  than  4  years  old  gave  a  poor  germination  test. 
Seed  treatment  with  hot  water  or  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  recom- 
mended. If  mercuric  chloride  is  used  the  seed  should  be  soaked  for 
10  to  30  minutes  in  a  1-1000  solution  of  the  chemical.  The  hot  water 
treatment  requires  great  care.  Krout  (8)  found  that  the  spores  of  the 
late-blight  fungus  are  killed  when  heated  for  30  minutes  in  water  at 
40°  C.  and  the  mycelium  is  killed  at  45°  C,  while  celery  seed  is  not 
Injured  below  50°  C.  Above  that  temperature  the  seed  is  injured. 
Sanitation  is  necessary  because  of  the  fact  that  the  fungus  winters  over 
in  celery  debris.  The  trimmings  from  diseased  plants  should  not  be 
left  in  the  fields  where  celery  is  to  be  grown  the  next  year  nor  near  seed- 
beds. It  is  also  a  bad  practice  to  throw  this  refuse  on  the  compost  heap 
unless  it  is  to  be  left  there  for  two  or  three  years  until  completely  rotted 
and  all  traces  of  the  blight  fungus  are  gone.  Spraying  is  a  highly 
recommended  practice  to  protect  the  plants  both  from  primary  infec- 
tions and  from  the  secondary  spread  after  the  first  crop  of  spores  matures. 
Bordeaux  mixture,  5-5-50,  is  commonly  recommended.  Spraying 
'  should  begin  when  the  plants  are  in  the  seed-bed  and  continue  at  inter- 
/vals  of  a  week  or  ten  days  until  a  few  days  before  harvest.  Dusting 
with  20-80  or  15-85  copper-lime  dust  has  also  proven  effective.  Rogers 
(11)  recommends  two  applications  of  bordeaux  spray  to  the  seed  beds 
before  the  seedhngs  are  transplanted.  After  transplanting,  the  spraying 
should  be  resumed  when  the  first  blight  appears  or  in  any  event  not  later 
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(hail   six   weeks  after   I  i-ans|)Ianl  in^  and    i-epeated  at,  intervals  of  one 
niDnlli  until  liarvesl,  ui'  it  rains  set  in,  at  intervals  of  two  wec^ks. 

LABORATORY    STUDY    OF    CELERY-BLIGHT 

A.  Symptoms.  I]x:imiii(>  colcry  phint.s  uffoctcd  with  hito-hli^ht.  Note  that 
the  losioiis  occur  on  both  blades  and  petioles  of  the  leaves.  Observe  tlu;  rmiiiher, 
size  and  color  of  the  spots.  Find  the  fruiting  bodies  of  the  fun^^us.  t)ri  which  side 
of  the  leaf  do  they  ai)i)ear?  Are  they  nuinerous  or  scarce?  What  typ(;  of  fruiting 
structure  does  this  fungus  pro(hicc?  Arc  any  general  efTccts  on  the  plant  evident 
aside  from  the  tyi)ieal  si)otting?     Draw  to  show  typical  syni[)tom8. 

B.  The  fungus.  Study  sections  cut  through  tlu;  leaf  spots  showing  a  sectional 
view  of  the  pycnidia.  Oan  you  find  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  in  the  leaf  tissues? 
Note  the  l)undles  of  spores  protruding  through  tlu;  ostiole  of  tlu;  i)y(;nidium.  Draw 
to  show  the  fungus,  both  mycelium  and  fruiting  Ijody,  in  place.  Draw  conidia 
enlarged. 

Life  cycle.  —  Look  up  the  life  history  of  this  fungus.  Where  does  it  overwinter? 
How  disseminated?  What  bearing  docs  the  method  of  hibernation  have  upon  control 
measures? 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  celery  late-blight. 

2.  Describe  the  morphology  and  life  history  of  the  fungus. 

3.  What  does  the  age  of  celery  seed  have  to  do  with  control  measures? 

4.  Discuss  sanitary  measures  in  relation  to  control  of  celery  blight. 

5.  On  what  facts  concerning  the  fungus  is  the  recommendation  of  spraying  based? 
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Bean  Anthracnose   ^^ 
Caused  by  CoUetotrichiim  lindemiUhianum  (Sacc.  &  Magn.)  Bri.  and  Cav. 

This  disease  has  sometimes  been  ranked  as  the  most  important  malady 
affecting  beans  in  this  country.  Recent  estimates  of  losses  caused  by  it, 
however,  have  placed  it  a  close  second  to  the  bacterial  blight  of  this  crop. 
It  is  probable  that  in  some  years  it  may  still  rank  first  in  amount  of 
damage  done  to  the  bean  crop  of  the  country.  Other  names  that  have 
been  applied  to  the  trouble  are  pod-spot,  leaf-spot,  rust  and  blight,  the 
latter  because  of  the  frequent  confusion  of  this  disease  with  the  true 
bacterial  blight  of  beans. 

History  and  distribution.  —  The  disease  was  first  described  in  1878 
by  Saccardo  (18).  According  to  him  it  was  first  noted  at  Bonn,  Ger- 
many, by  Lindemuth.  Later  the  spcci^c  n&me_(lindemuthianiim)  was 
given  to  the  fungus  in  his  honor.  The  disease  was  reported  from 
England  in  1880.  There  is  evidence  (14)  that  it  occurred  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  early  as  1882.  By  1890  it  had  been  observed  in  New  York, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Louisiana,  Wisconsin  and 
Maine.  Since  then  it  has  been  reported  from  many  European  countries, 
including  Ireland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Russia;  from  India,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  several 
South  American  countries,  Cuba,  Alaska  and  Canada.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  scarcely  a  state  in  the  L^nion  from  which  the  disease  has 
not  been  reported  at  some  time  or  other,  and  it  probably  occurs  all 
over  the  world  wherever  beans  are  grown. 

The  disease^  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  investigations  during 
recent  years.  Barms  (5),  in  1921,  published  a  very  complete  resume  of 
the  disease,  including  the  results  of  extensive  researches  of  his  own  on 
various  phases  of  the  problem,  including  physiological  studies  on  spore 
germination  and  infection,  susceptibility,  and  ecological  studies.  He 
also  discovered  two  biologic  strains  of  the  fungus  (4).  Whetzel  (21) 
published  one  of  the  earlier  bulletins  on  this  disease.  Edgerton  (12) 
in  1910  published  the  results  of  extensive  investigations  conducted  in 
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Louisiana.  Much  of  I  lie  rcccul  woi'i':  on  (his  disease  }i;is  dealt  with  t}ie 
piohleins  of  perpetuation  and  control. 

Hosts  and  varietal  susceptibility.  —  The  most  suseeptihic  host  is  tho 
comnion  hean,  I^/kiscoIiis  ruh/ans,  \ni\  the  disease  sonielinies  occurs  on 
other  speci(>s.  It  has  heen  re|)oi-te(l  on  Lima  heans,  Scurh^t  Runner, 
:ind  r()\vp(^as.  However,  it.  is  not  considered  a  serious  di.seas(;  of  th(\so 
ot  her  sj)e('ies.  Some  di(T(M*(Mi(!es  in  varietal  susceptibility  amon^  coimnon 
Leans  have  been  found  by  dilferent  workers,  but  this  work  has  not  yet 
Ihhmi  carried  far  (^nou^h  to  be  of  any  great  value  from  the  standpoint 
of  control.  ( )ne  thin*;-  (jiat  has  complicated  the  situation  is  tlie  dis- 
covery of  biologic  strains  of  tho  anthracnose  fungus.  Harms  (4) 
has  ditlVnMitiated  at  least  two  strains  of  the  fungus,  to  which  all  va- 
rieties of  beans  arc  not  equally  susceptible.  Some  breeding  work  has 
been  done  in  an  attempt  to  develop  more  resistant  varieties  (4,  16) 
with  some  degree  of  success. 

Economic  importance.  —  European  writers  mention  epidemics  of 
bean  anthracnose,  in  various  countries  of  that  continent,  in  which  serious 
losses  were  incurred.  In  the  United  States  the  disease  is  of  great  eco- 
nomic importance,  especially  in  some  of  the  leading  bean  growing  states 
such  as  New  York  and  Michigan.  The  disease  was  estimated  (17)  to 
have  caused  a  loss  of  $1,500,000  in  Michigan  during  the  year  1914 
and  a  loss  of  twice  that  amount  in  1915  in  the  same  state.  In  1915  the 
loss  in  New  York  was  placed  at  $700,000.  The  Plant  Disease  Bulletin 
(Supplement  24)  places  the  loss  in  New  York  in  1921  at  4  per  cent  of  the 
crop.  The  same  publication  (Supplement  30)  estimates  a  loss  of  117,000 
bu.  in  Michigan  in  1922,  while  in  1923  the  loss  in  that  state  was  estimated 
at  384,000  bu.,  or  5  per  cent  of  the  crop.  In  1923  an  estimated  reduction 
in  yield  of  15  per  cent  was  reported  from  Kentucky.  In  1924  the  re- 
duction in  yield  in  several  states  was  estimated  as  follows:  New  York, 
1.5  per  cent;  New  Jersey,  2  per  cent;  West  Virginia,  5  per  cent ;  Michi- 
gan, 5  per  cent;  and  Pennsylvania,  5  per  cent. 

The  nature  of  the  damage  done  is  of  several  types.  Badly  diseased 
seeds  germinate  poorly  sometimes  resulting  in  poor  stands.  Diseased 
seedlings,  even  if  they  emerge  from  the  ground,  are  not  apt  to  develop 
into  healthy,  vigorous  plants.  A  great  reduction  in  j-ield  may  result 
from  these  tw^o  sources  as  well  as  from  later  infection  on  the  pods.  In 
green  beans  severe  spotting  of  the  pods  renders  them  unsalable. 

Symptoms.  —  The  disease  commonly  affects  all  parts  of  the  plant 
above  ground  and  may  sometimes  be  found  on  the  roots  also.  The 
pods,  seeds,  leaves  and  stems  show^  characteristic  symptoms,  but  the 
most  pronounced  and  most  universally  observed  effects  of  the  disease 
are  the  very  conspicuous  spots  occurring  on  the  pods. 
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,  Pod  symptoms.  —  The  first  noticeable  syniptoms  (jii  ttie  pods  are 
minute  brown  specks  appearing  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary  wall.  These 
spots  rapidly  enlarge  and  become  darker  in  color  finally  appearing  almost 
black  at  the  center  with  a  lighter  border  (Fig.  169).  The  larger  lesions 
reach  a  diameter  of  one  centimeter  or  more  with  more  extensive  areas 


Fig.  169.  —  Bean  antliracnose. 
Bailey,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 


Tj'pical  lesions  on  the  pods.     (Photograph  by 


formed  by  the  coalescence  of  two  or  more  spots.  Individual  cankers 
are  usually  more  or  less  round  or  oval  in  shape.  As  the  lesion  develops 
the  surface  becomes  sunken.  The  fungus  may  penetrate  the  wall  of 
the  pod  and  enter  the  seed.  The  final  signs  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
affected  area  with  the  development  of  the  spores  of  the  organism.  The 
fruiting  pustules  (acervuli)  break  out  in  large  numbers  over  the  surface 
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of  the  cankor  and  undor  moist  conditions  th(^  sporosoozo  out  in  onormous 
niiMiluTs.  'i'licsc  spoic  masses  arc  pinkish  or  (Icsli-colorcd  and  sometimes 
are  so  numerous  as  (o  cox-er  the  whole  surface;  of  the  canker  and  mask 
its  (iaik  color.  I  lulci"  drier  coiidilions  (he  spore  masses  dry  douii  and 
lose  theii*  |)ink   color  l)ecomin<;-  gray  or  darker  in  coloi-.      Anlhracnose 


Fig.  170.^ — Aiithracnosc  on  bean  seeds.  Upper  left,  Navy  Pea;  upper  right, 
Red  Kidney;  lower  left.  White  Marrow;  lower  right,  Brocton.  (.Uter  Barrus, 
Courtesy  Cornell  Univ.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 


spots  arc  sometimes  confused  with  lesions  of  the  bacterial  blight  on 
bean  pods.  They  ma}^  usually  be  distinguished,  however,  by  the  more 
definite  and  regular  outline  and  sunken  surface  of  the  former.  The 
fruiting  pustules  of  the  anthracnose  fungus  also  will  serve  to  distinguish 
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it  from  the  blight  disease  which  exudes  only  a  yellowish  bacterial  ooze 
over  the  surface  of  the  spots.     (See  under  Bean  Blight,  [).  200.) 

On  seeds  and  seedlings.  —  WTien  the  fungus  penetrates  through  the 
pod  into  the  seed,  the  latter  are  discolored  more  or  less  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  attack  (Fig.  170).  Slight  cases  may  be  scarcely  notice- 
able while  in  other  cases  conspicuous  spots,  yellow,  tan,  or  blackened 


I 


Fig.   171.  —  Bean   anthracnose   lesions   on   stem   and   leaves. 
Courtesy  Cornell  Univ.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 


(After  Whetzel, 


and  sunken,  ma}^  appear.  The  spots  are  more  noticeable,  of  course, 
on  white  varieties  of  beans  than  on  colored  varieties.  Badly  diseased 
seed  may  not  germinate.  If  seedlings  from  diseased  seed  do  appear 
above  ground  they  may  show  symptoms  of  serious  infection.  Large 
dark  cankers  may  appear  on  the  cotyledons  or  on  the  young  stem. 
These  cotyledon  lesions  resemble  those  on  the  pods  and  may  produce 
spores  which  serve  as  a  source  of  danger  to  other  plants. 


i 
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'yOn  leaves  and  stents.  —  'V\w  lesions  on  the  le.'ivos  occur  mainly  alonj^ 
fli(»  veins  and  petioles,  and  appear  usually  on  llie  under  side  of  the  leaf 
( I'i^.  171).  Small  j)arts  of  the  leaf  blade  surrounding;  the  vein  lesions 
are  killed  j2;ivin^  rise  to  elongated,  irre^;ular-shaped  dead  areas.  ()n  the 
stoins  (^longatcnl  dark  red  or  hlactkened  cankors  are  produced.  On 
youn<!;  stems  a  rotting  may  accompany  these  lesions  whik;  ol(l(!r  st(jms 
may  Ixn'onu*  cracked. 

Morphology  and  life  cycle  of  the  fungus.  —  The  mycelium  penetrates 
the  in\aded  tissues  in  <i;r(>at  profusion  (Mg.  172).  The  hyphae  enter 
the  cells  and  may  fill  them  ('()mi)let(»ly.  The  younp;  hyphae  are  hyaline 
but  with  age  the  mycelium  becomes  darker  in  color.  When  the  invaded 
tissues  have  been  killed  there  are  formed  dense  stromata  of  fungus  tissue 


Fig.  172.  —  Section  of  acervulus  of  Colletotrichum  lindemuthianum.     At  upper 
right,  conidiospores  enlarged. 


in  numerous  places  in  the  epidermis  and  just  beneath  the  cuticle.  From 
these  stromatic  cushions  the  spores  are  produced.  Only  one  spore  stage 
is  certainly  known  in  the  life  history  of  this  fungus,  namely,  the  imper- 
fect or  conidial  stage.  An  ascigerous  stage  has  been  described  (19)  in 
cultures,  but  lack  of  sufficient  confirmation  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
stage  in  nature  has  led  some  pathologists  tentatively  to  retain  this 
fungus  among  the  Fungi-Imperfecti.  The  imperfect  fruiting  body  is  a 
typical  acervulus  or  saucer  shaped  structure  with  its  mass  of  simple 
conidiophores  breaking  out  through  the  cuticle  on  the  surface  of  the 
cankers  (Fig.  172).  The  conidiophores  are  erect,  unbranched  hyphae, 
measuring  about  45  to  55  ^  in  length  by  4  to  5  /x  in  diameter. 
Scattered  among  the  conidiophores,  frequently  around  the  margin  of 
the  pustule,  are  long,  dark  colored  setae,  which  protrude  far  beyond  the 
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ends  of  the  conidiophores,  ranging  up  to  90  m  lon^  (Fig.  172). 
The  conidia  are  produced  at  the  apex  of  the  conidiophores.  Many 
conidiospores  may  be  produced  in  succession  from  a  single  conidio- 
phore.  The  spores  are  oblong  witii  rounded  ends,  usually  straight  but 
sometimes  slightly  curved,  and  measure  13-32  X  3.5-5  ji.  They  are 
hyaline  and  somewhat  guttulate.  They  ooze  from  the  acervuH  in 
nmcilaginous  masses  and  thus  massed  have  a  pinkish  color. 

Overwintering.  —  The  chief  means  of  perpetuation  and  overwintering 
of  the  bean  anthracnose  fungus  is  in  the  form  of  mycelium  in  disea,sed 
seeds,  although  it  may  overwinter  in  other  ways  to  a  certain  extent. 
When  seeds  bearing  the  mycelium  are  planted  the  soil  moisture  stimu- 
lates the  fungus  to  renewed  growth.  If  the  vitality  of  the  seed  is  not 
impaired  too  much  the  seedling  may  emerge,  but  by  this  time  lesions 
will  have  developed  on  the  cotyledons  or  other  parts  of  the  seedling 
sufficiently  to  produce  spores.  Under  proper  conditions  these  spores 
may  cause  infection  on  neighboring  plants  and  thus  the  life  cycle  is 
completed.  There  is  some  evidence  (5)  that  a  few  spores  may  survive 
the  winter  in  the  soil,  but  apparently  they  do  not  constitute  an  important 
source  of  infection  the  following  spring.  It  is  known  to  hve  over 
winter  in  diseased  bean  debris  left  in  the  field. 

Disse7nination  and  infection.  —  Since  the  spores  are  held  together  in 
gelatinous  masses,  moisture  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  mucilaginous 
substance  and  thus  make  dissemination  possible.  The  spores  are 
largely  disseminated  by  rain  and  are  probably  widely  scattered  by  cul- 
tural operations  when  the  plants  are  wet  with  dew  or  rain.  Insects 
probably  disseminate  spores  to  some  extent.  Temperature  and  hu- 
midity play  an  important  part  in  the  germination  of  the  spores  and  the 
subsequent  development  of  the  fungus.  The  optimum  temperature 
for  the  growth  of  this  fungus  is  about  22°  C.  (71°  F.),  and  the  maximum 
is  around  34°  C.  (93°  F.).  Edgerton  (12)  states  that  in  Louisiana  the 
anthracnose  fungus  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  field  during  the  long  hot 
summers,  although  it  is  prevalent  during  the  cooler  part  of  the  season. 
Moisture  is  necessary  for  infection  to  occur.  Lauritzen  (15)  determined 
that  a  film  of  moisture  on  the  leaf  surface  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
but  that  infection  could  take  place  at  humidities  of  95.8  per  cent  when 
the  temperature  was  kept  at  an  optimum  degree. 
^  Control.  —  The  life  history  facts  that  must  be  considered  in  con- 
trolling this  disease  are:  (a)  the  fungus  overwinters  in  seed,  and  also 
in  bean  refuse  in  the  field ;  and  (b)  it  is  scattered  about  the  field  by  rain, 
cultural  operations  and  possibly  insects.  Consequently  control  measures 
will  include:  (a)  the  use  of  clean  seed;  (6)  crop  rotation;  (c)  sanitation; 
and  (d)  the  consideration  of  the  prevention  of  field  spread  by  means  of 
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sprays.  No  satisfactorv  seed  1  real  incut  has  been  devised  because  \\\('. 
funnns  is  imbedded  in  ihe  si'cd.  Selection  oi"  cle;in  ><('i'(\  is  the  cliief 
|)rc\-ent  i\-c.  'Hiis  can  be  done  better  by  secuiinji;  si^cd  from  (hseaso-froe 
fields  rnther  than  by  at  tempt  in«i;  to  select  cle;in  seed  from  be;ins  cori- 
t.-iininu;  some  disease.  Neai'ly  always  some  connnmiitics  c.'in  be  found 
wlieic  the  disease  is  absent,  ('rop  rotation  and  sanitation  are  directcuJ 
toward  llie  control  of  any  outbreak  of  the  disease  that  mi^lit  (;orii(;  {d)out, 
thiou^h  wint(M'in^;  over  on  bean  debris  in  ihv,  field.  Spraying  with 
bordeau.x  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  li(dd  has  given 
fairly  good  control. 

The  use  of  resistant  varieties,  of  course,  is  always  a  possibility  that 
should  be  carefully  considered  in  trying  to  control  plant  diseases.  As 
indicated  previously,  some  differences  in  varietal  susceptibility  have 
been  found  and  work  on  this  problem  will  undoubtedly  be  continued. 
Barrus  (4)  found  five  varieties  that  showed  more  or  less  resistance  to 
both  strains  of  the  fungus  which  he  differentiated.  Of  these  five,  the 
Red  Kidney  bean  is  mentioned  as  the  most  promising. 

LABORATORY   STUDY   OF   BEAN   ANTHRACNOSE 

A.  Symptoms.  —  All  parts  of  the  bean  plant  are  subject  to  attack  by  this  disease. 
Examine  pods  and  seeds  showing  the  effects  of  the  disease.  On  the  pods  note  the 
sunken  canker-like  spots.  Observe  the  size,  shape  and  color.  On  the  surface  of 
the  canker  spots  note  the  fruiting  pustules  of  the  fungus.  Compare  the  pod  spots 
caused  by  this  fungus  with  the  pod  spots  caused  by  the  bacterial  blight  organism. 
What  are  the  distinguishing  marks?  Observe  the  symptoms  on  the  seeds.  Com- 
pare the  two  diseases  as  to  effects  on  the  seeds. 

Now  examine  plants  showing  the  effects  of  the  disease  on  the  cotyledons,  stems  and 
leaves.  Make  drawings  to  illustrate  all  symptoms  found  on  pods,  seeds  or  other 
parts  of  the  plant. 

B  The  fungus.  —  Examine  sections  cut  through  a  typical  canker  spot  on  the 
pod  where  the  fungus  is  sporulating.  Look  for  the  mycelium  in  the  diseased  tissues. 
Select  a  good  section  through  an  acervulus  and  examine  with  the  high  power  objec- 
tive of  the  microscope.  Find  conidiophores,  conidia  and  setae.  Draw  a  sectional 
view  of  the  acervulus.  Also  draw  a  single  conidiophore  and  a  few  conidia  much 
enlarged. 

A  })erfect  stage  has  been  described  for  this  fungus  but  it  is  apparently  rare  and  is 
usually  not  available  for  study. 

Life  cycle.  —  Look  up  the  life  history  of  this  fungus,  and  find  out  how  it  overwinters 
and  its  usual  method  of  dissemination. 

C.  Notes.  —  Write  complete  notes  on  this  disease,  covering  symptoms,  life  history 
and  control  in  detail. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  bean  anthracnose.     Distinguish  from  the  bacterial 
blight  of  boans. 

2.  Describe  the  complete  life  cycle  of  the  bean-anthracnose  fungus.  Give 
particular  attention  to  the  methods  of  perpetuation  and  dissemination. 
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3.  How  does  the  manner  of  overwintering  compare  with  tliat  ol  Im'uh  hli{^ht? 
What  effect  has  this  upon  the  control  measures  for  the  two  diseases? 

4.  Is  it  possible  to  select  seed  free  from  anthracnose  in  a  field  where  much  disease 
exists?     How?     Compare  with  bacterial  bli{i;ht  in  this  respect. 

5.  What  is  the  value  of  spraying  as  a  control  for  this  disease?  Outline  a  spray 
schedule  for  bean  anthracnose.  Give  your  reasons  for  arranging  the  schedule  as 
you  have. 
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Peach-scab 

Causod  ])y  Chidosporiinn  ('(ir])0])hihnn  Thiirn. 

This  (Hseasc  is  one  of  tiic  most  coniinon  and  wid(^spr(;a(l  nialadios  of 
\hv  poach  in  tho  eastern  half  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  calhid 
fr(H'kl(»s,  black-spot  and  peach-scab.  The  first  n^cord  of  tliis  disease; 
was  nia(l(»  by  \'on  Thiinien  (12),  who  reported  it  from  Austria  in  1S77. 
lie  described  tho  causal  fundus  and  gave  it  the;  name  by  which  it  is 
still  known.  There  is  proof  that  specimens  affected  with  this  disease 
wore  collected  in  this  country  as  early  as  1881.  The  troui)Ie  first  re- 
ceived pathological  mention  in  the  United  States  in  1889  when  Arthur  (1) 
descrilxnl  the  disease  on  peach  fruits  in  a  bulk^tin  of  th(i  Indiana  lOxperi- 
ment  Station.  In  1904  Clinton  (4)  reported  scab  injuric^s  on  th(;  fruits, 
twigs,  and  leaves  of  the  peach.  It  was  not  until  more  recently,  however, 
that  the  lesions  of  fruits,  leaves,  and  twigs  were  all  experimentally 
demonstrated  to  be  due  to  the  same  pathogene.  Between  1895  and 
1915  considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  control  of  the  disease  by 
spraying.  Selby  (10),  as  a  result  of  seven  years  of  experimentation, 
demonstrated  that  the  scab  of  peach  can  be  controlled  by  bordeaux 
sprays,  but  this  fungicide  is  not  generally  popular  as  a  spray  for  peach 
trees,  because  of  the  injury  caused  to  the  foUage.  Scott  and  his  asso- 
ciates (7,  8,  9),  during  the  years  1907  to  1911,  used  self-boiled  lime-sulfur 
for  peach-scab  control  with  satisfactory  results.  However,  it  was  not 
until  1917  that  anything  but  fragmentary  information  on  this  disorder 
of  peaches  was  available.  In  that  year  Keitt  (6)  published  a  very 
complete  treatise  on  peach-scab,  including  a  discussion  of  the  taxonomy, 
morphology,  and  physiology  of  the  causal  organism,  the  pathological 
anatomy,  ecological  relations,  and  the  life  cycle  of  the  pathogene. 

The  disease  is  now  quite  widely  distributed  in  this  country  occurring 
in  most  of  the  states  as  far  west  as  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Texas. 
Outside  of  the  United  States  the  disease  is  known  to  occur  in  Austria, 
Holland  and  other  European  countries,  in  Austraha,  South  Africa  and 
Canada.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  received  a  great  amount  of  attention 
in  any  of  these  foreign  countries. 

Hosts  and  varietal  susceptibility.  —  This  fungus  attacks  the  peach, 
plum,  apricot,  cherry  and  nectarine,  but  it  is  primarily  a  parasite  of  the 
peach.  Little  damage  has  been  reported  on  fruits  other  than  the  peach. 
Some  peach  varieties  are  more  susceptible  than  others.  Late  varieties 
are  more  apt  to  be  severely  attacked  than  early  maturing  varieties. 
From  available  information  the  following  list  will  indicate  in  a  general 
way  the  varying  degrees  of  susceptibility  of  different   varieties.     Of 
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course,  the  ranking  of  any  variety  will  vary  more  or  less  with  the  locality 
and  climatic  conditions,  and  from  season  to  season. 

Very  susceptible.  —  Mountain  rose,  Reeves,  Salway,  Bilyevv,  Rivers, 
Tennessee,  and  Heath. 

Moderately  susceptible.  —  Belle,  Elberta,  Late  Crawford,  xVlexander, 
and  Edgemont. 

Slightly  susceptible.  —  Hale  Early,  Hiley,  Early  Crawford,  St.  Johns, 
and  Champion. 

Economic  importance.  —  Although  this  fungus  attacks  the  twigs  and 
leaves  as  well  as  the  fruits  the  chief  damage  sustained  is  due  to  the  effects 
on  the  fruits.  While  the  fruit  is  not  destroyed  directly  by  the  scab 
fungus,  its  quality,  appearance  and  salability  are  affected  very  adversely 
by  the  occurrence  of  any  considerable  amount  of  this  disease.  In  1910 
Scott  and  Ayres  (8)  estimated  that  peach-scab  was  causing  a  decrease  of 
25  per  cent  in  the  market  price  of  the  fruit  in  some  of  the  eastern  states. 
In  1922  The  Plant  Disease  Reporter  (Supplement  30)  gave  the  estimated 
loss  from  peach-scab  in  some  of  the  chief  peach  growing  states  as  fol- 
lows: Georgia,  3  per  cent  or  170,000  bu.;  New  York,  63,000  bu.; 
Arkansas  77,000  bu.;  and  for  the  whole  United  States,  3.3  per  cent,  or, 
2,326,000  bu.  In  1924,  The  Reporter  (Supplement  43)  estimated  the 
losses  in  North  Carolina  at  3  per  cent  or  75,000  bu.;  Georgia,  191,000 
bu.;  Texas,  102,000  bu.;  Arkansas,  97,000  bu.;  and  in  the  entire 
United  States,  707,000  bu. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  this  disease  appear  on  the  fruits, 
leaves  and  twigs.  The  most  striking  symptoms  and  those  which  do  the 
most  harm  are  found  on  the  fruits.  Those  on  the  twigs  and  leaves  are 
less  noticeable  and  are  of  httle  economic  importance  as  far  as  direct 
damage  is  concerned. 

On  the  fruit.  —  The  evidences  of  well-developed  scab  infections  on 
peach  fruits  consist  of  small,  circular,  olivaceous  or  black  spots  on  the 
surface  of  the  fruit  (Fig.  173).  When  first  noticeable  these  spots  are 
very  small,  less  than  half  a  millimeter  in  diameter,  and  greenish  or 
olivaceous  in  color.  The  spots  gradually  enlarge  until  they  become  2  to 
5  mm.  in  diameter.  Sometimes  they  are  so  numerous  that  they  coalesce 
so  that  one  whole  side  of  the  fruit  may  be  covered  with  a  soUd  scab  spot. 
The  lesions  are  always  on  one  side  of  the  fruit,  that  is,  the  side  most 
exposed  to  the  elements  and  on  which  the  hairs  gradually  are  worn  off 
so  that  the  surface  is  more  easily  wTttable.  The  protected  side  is  not 
easily  whetted  and  consequently  infection  does  not  readily  occur  on  that 
surface.  The  fungus  does  not  penetrate  deeply,  therefore  the  spots  are 
confined  to  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  However,  when  fruits  are  infected 
while  still  very  immature,  the  infected  surface,  which  becomes  corky, 
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lias  a  tondonrv  to  vvi\r\<.  ns  flic  fniil  nintiin'S.  VcTy  (hop  cracks  roacli- 
in^  to  (lie  pil  soincl  iiiics  occur.  Such  breaks  in  the  skin  of  flic  fruit 
olTcr  easy  access  to  hiown-rol  or  oilier  fiin^i.  ( )n  badly  scabbed  fiuits 
f  he  scabby  side  dix's  not  rij)en  uniforiiily  with  I  he  clean  side  of  1  he  ))each, 
so  that  in  usinu;  such  fi'uil  only  the  clean  side  is  suitable  for  eating,  and 
the  scabby  side  is  usuall}'  woiihless. 


Fig.  173.  —  Peach-ycab  on  half-grown  fruits. 

On  the  leaves.  —  The  symptoms  on  the  leaves  seldom  amount  to 
more  than  a  speckling  of  a  part  of  the  leaf  surface.  The  spots  are  small, 
rarely  more  than  1  or  2  mm.  in  diameter  and  are  relatively  inconspicuous. 
The  first  symptoms  evident  to  the  naked  eye  occur  as  minute,  indistinct 
discolored  areas  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  slight  discolora- 
tion becomes  intensified  to  a  light  brown,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of 
pink  or  purple.  Later  the  effects  become  evident  on  the  upper  surface 
as  pale  yellow  or  purplish  areas.  The  conidiophores  of  the  fungus 
finally  appear  over  the  surface  of  the  spots  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf, 
giving  a  somewhat  oHvaceous  color. 
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On  the  twigs.  —  The  twig  lesions  always  appear  on  th(;  young  current 
season's  growth.  They  are  usually  oval  in  shape  and  vary  in  size, 
measuring  up  to  5  by  8  mm.  in  diameter.  The  spots  are  at  first  in- 
distinctly defined,  but  later  become  brown  in  color  with  slightly  raised, 
dark-brown  or  purplish  borders  (Fig.  174).  No  part  of  the  lesion  ever 
becomes  more  than  slightly  elevated  below  the  surrounding  surface. 


Fig.   174.  —  Peach-scab   lesions   on   twigs. 
Purdue  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 


(Photograph   by   M.   W.   Gardner, 


The  infection  extends  only  a  few  cell-layers  deep  and  seldom  reaches 
the  cambium  so  that  very  little  damage  is  done.  During  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  the  fungus  fruits  abundantly  on  the  surface  of  the 
lesions,  the  dark-colored  conidiophores  and  conidia  giving  the  year-old 
cankers  an  olivaceous  coloration.  During  the  second  and  third  3^ears 
the  fungus  dies  out  and  the  further  growth  of  the  twigs  gradually  ob- 
literates the  cankers. 
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Morphology  and  life  history  of  the  fungus.  —  Tho  mycelium  is  at 
first  iiyaliiic,  l)U(  later  Ix'comcs  dark  in  (^olor.  On  tho  fruit  the  hyphao 
mass  in  irret!:ular  pscudoparcnchymalous  clumps  over  and  among  the 
surface  c(>lls  of  (he  fi-uit  (I'i^.  175).  Stromala  siinilai-  in  nature  also 
form  l)ene;illi  (he  cuticle  on  twigs.  IVom  these  masses  of  fungus  tissue 
the  conidiophores  arise.  These  are  short,  dark-brown  hyphae,  more  or 
less  fl(^\u()us,  septate  l)y  on(*  or  more  cross-walls,  and  seldom  branched 
(l-'ig.  175).  The  conidia 
are  produced  at  th(^  apex 
of  the  conidiophores  usu- 
ally ()n(^  at  a  time,  hut 
under  certain  conditions 
they  may  appear  in  short 
chains.  INIature  conidio- 
spores  are  somewhat  ellip- 
soid to  fusoid-ovate  in 
shape.  They  may  be  either 
single  celled  or  once- 
septate  (Fig.  175).  They 
vary  considerably  in  shape 
and  size.  The  average 
measurements  run  about 
15  X  5  M-  No  other  spore 
form  is  known  for  this 
fungus. 

The  fungus  overwinters 
as  mycelium  in  the  stem 
cankers.  Abundant  con- 
idia are  produced  in  the  Fig.  17.5.  —  Section  of  the  skin  of  a  peach  fruit 
spring  on  the  surface  of  made  through  a  scab  spot,  showing  the  groups  of 
these  lesions  and  serve  as     ^^^^  colored  fungus  cells  from  which  the  conidio- 


phores  arise,   and  also  the  long,  spike-like  hairs 
which  cover  the  surface  of  the  peach. 


the  source  of  primary  in- 
fections on  fruits,  twigs 
and  leaves.  The  fungus  has  a  rather  long  incubation  period  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  very  young  peach  fruits  are  very  woolly  the  first  symp- 
toms of  infection  appear  rather  late  in  the  season.  Usually  few  in- 
fections are  observable  until  5  to  7  weeks  after  the  petals  fall.  On 
account  of  this  lateness  in  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  infections 
from  secondary  conidia  are  of  httle  consequence  until  very  late  in 
the  season.  An  abundance  of  moisture  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  and  a  long  growing  season  favor  the  inception  and  development 
of  the  disease. 
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Control.  —  In  view  of  the  life-history  facts  just  stated,  it  is  evident 
tliat  only  two  possibilities  are  available  in  devising  control  measures 
for  peach-scab.     These  are:    (a)  getting  rid  of  the  source  of  primary 
inoculum  which  consists  of  conidia  from  the  overwintered  cankers,  and 
(b)  the  application  of  a  protective  spray.     The  first  possibility  is  ehmi- 
nated  immediately  because  of  the  numerous  and  inconspicuous  lesions 
scattered  all  over  the  tree.     It  would  manifestly  be  impossible  to  elimi- 
nate all  of  them  without  cutting  out  every  bit  of  one-year-old  wood  on 
the  tree.     Consequently  the  only  alternative  left  is  the  use  of  sprays. 
The  early  studies  on  the  control  of  this  disease  indicated  that  bordeaux 
mixture  would  control  the  disease  but  in  most  localities  too  much  spray 
injury  results  from  the  use  of  this  material  to  permit  of  its  use  on  peach 
foliage.     The  more  highly  concentrated  forms  of  lime-sulfur  are  also 
harmful.     It  has  been  shown  that  self-boiled  lime-sulfur,  8-8-50,  or 
w^ttable  sulfur,  5  lbs.  to  50  gals,  of  water,  will  control  the  disease  and  at 
the  same  time  are  safe  to  use  on  peach  trees.     The  schedule  varies  for 
early  and  later  varieties  of  peaches.     For  early  varieties  one  application 
made  about  one  month  after  the  petals  fall  is  sufficient.     For  mid-season 
varieties  two  applications  are  advisable,  applied  one  month  after  petal- 
fall  and  three  weeks  later  respectively.     Late-maturing  varieties  re- 
quire three  appHcations,  the  first  two  as  above  and  a  third  applied  about 
one  month  after  the  second. 


LABORATORY    STUDY    OF   PEACH-SCAB 

A.  Symptoms.  —  Examine  fruits,  leaves  and  twigs  of  peach  affected  with  the 
scab  disease.  On  the  fruit  note  the  color  and  extent  of  the  infected  areas.  Compare 
w^ith  apple  scab  as  it  appears  on  apple  fruits.  Is  there  any  similarity?  How  do 
the  two  diseases  differ?  When  a  large  number  of  the  peach-scab  lesions  coalesce 
what  is  the  general  effect  on  the  fruit,  especially  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease? 
Describe  the  symptoms  as  seen  on  leaves.  Examine  peach  twigs  showing  scab  lesions. 
On  what  aged  twigs  can  scab  be  found?  Note  the  size  and  color  of  the  lesions.  How 
deep  does  the  fungus  penetrate  into  the  bark?  Compare  these  peach-scab  twig 
lesions  with  the  twig  cankers  of  apple  blotch.     Draw  to  show  all  symptoms. 

B.  The  fungus.  —  Examine  sections  cut  through  a  typical  scab  spot  on  the  skin 
of  peach  fruit.  Note  the  clumps  of  dark-colored  mycelium  at  the  surface  and  the 
condiophores  and  conidia  arising  from  these  masses  of  mycelium.  Be  careful  to 
distinguish  the  fungus  from  the  numerous  plant  hairs  arising  from  the  epidermis 
of  the  fruit.  Draw  a  portion  of  the  section  to  show  the  fungus  and  its  fruiting  struc- 
tures. Likewise  examine  sections  cut  through  the  twig  lesions.  Does  the  fungus 
sporulate  on  the  twigs  as  well  as  on  the  fruit?  Where  and  in  what  form  does  the 
fungus  overwinter?  What  is  the  source  of  inoculum  for  the  primary  infections? 
Has  the  fungus  a  perfect  stage? 

C.  Notes.  —  Write  complete  notes  covering  especially  symptoms,  cause  and 
control. 
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REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.    Doscrihr  tho  symptoms  of  pcach-sciil)  on  fruit,  Iwij^s  and  leaves. 

'J.  How  many  spore  forms  appear  in  tlu;  life  cyele  of  this  fungus?  Describe  the 
life  history. 

'A.    Wiiy  do  youn^  peach  fruits  so  readily  escape  infection  until  later  in  tho.soa.son? 

•I.  \\  hat  wciitiier  conditions  are  favorable  for  infection  and  development  of  thr; 
disease? 

.").  What  is  the  known  geographical  distribution  of  this  disease  in  the  I'nited 
•States? 

G.    \\'liat  fruits  l)esides  peaches  arc  susceptible  to  this  disease? 

7.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  damage  done  by  peach-scab? 

8.  How  deeply  does  the  fungus  penetrate  into  the  twigs? 

9.  Look  ui)  the  methods  and  results  of  cultural  and  inoculation  work  as  descril^ed 
in  reference  6. 

10.    Discuss  control  methods. 
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Common  Scab  of  Potatoes 

Caused  by  Actinomyces  scabies  (Thax.)  Giissow 

Some  confusion  has  existed  as  to  the  correct  common  name  which 

should  be  applied  to  this  disease.     There  are  two  other  potato  diseases 

which  may  be  confused  with  it,  namely,  powdery  scab  and  Rhizoctonia, 
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the  latter  sometimes  called  black  scurf  or  scab.  In  Europe  the  powdery 
scab  is  much  more  common  than  in  America,  and  in  the  early  European 
writings,  before  the  cause  of  either  was  well  known,  the  powdery  scab 
was  not  clearly  distinguished  from  the  conmion  scab.  In  America 
the  common  potato  scab  disease  has  been  variously  called  American 
scab,  Oospora  scab,  corky  scab,  and  common  scab.  While  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  most  suitable  common  name  for  this 
disease  the  most  commonly  used  name  in  American  literature  is  "  com- 
mon scab.'* 

Historical.  —  The  original  home  of  the  potato  scab  organism  is  not 
known.  At  present  it  seems  to  be  found  in  the  soil  quite  generally. 
The  disease  as  it  occurs  in  potatoes  has  been  known  in  Europe  and 
America  for  a  long  time.  It  might  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
from  South  America  on  the  first  importations  of  potatoes.  However, 
the  first  published  description  of  the  disease  dates  back  to  1825.  Be- 
tween the  years  1840  and  1890  several  European  writers  advanced 
theories  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  but  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  distinguish  between  the  different  kinds  of  scab  their  writings 
are  confusing.  In  1886  Brunchorst  (6)  described  the  causal  organism  of 
powdery  scab  but  it  remained  for  Americans  to  show  that  there  are 
different  kinds  of  scab  (12)  and  to  determine  the  true  cause  of  the 
common  scab  as  distinguished  from  the  powdery  scab.  Thaxter  (22) 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  organism  causing  common  scab.  In  1891 
he  described  a  fungus-like  organism  which  he  isolated  from  scabby  po- 
tatoes and  with  which  he  was  able  to  produce  the  disease  by  artificial 
inoculations.  He  named  the  organism  Oospora  scabies.  Later  Giissow 
(11)  changed  this  name  to  Actinomyces  scabies  which  name  the  organism 
still  bears.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  the  attention 
of  plant  pathologists  has  been  directed  more  particularly  to  the  prob- 
lem of  control  by  seed  treatment  and  toward  discovering  the  soil  re- 
actions and  other  ecological  factors  which  favor  or  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease. 

Hosts  and  varietal  susceptibility.  —  While  the  potato  is  the  most 
extensively  attacked  plant  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  Beets,  tur- 
nips, mangels,  rutabagas,  parsnips,  radishes,  and  carrots  are  affected 
occasionally.  Not  all  members  of  the  family  to  which  the  potato  be- 
longs, the  Solanaceae,  are  subject  to  attack,  the  tomato,  tobacco  and 
pepper  being  immune.  Most  writers  on  the  subject  are  agreed  that  not 
all  potato  varieties  are  equally  susceptible.  Some  investigators  merely 
list  certain  varieties  as  susceptible  and  others  less  so  while  other  workers 
have  tried  to  correlate  certain  tuber  characteristics  with  scab  resistance. 
In  1906  and  1907  Stewart  (21)  made  extensive  observations  on  varietal 
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resistanco  to  scab  in  Vonnont.  Wo  states  that  of  tho  74  variotios  which 
he  used  in  tlicsc  oxpcriiiicnls,  none  were  iiiiimuH',  ;illli()U^;li  iiol  all  wcni 
(Miually  sus{'(»j)(il)l('.  He  was  not  ahlc  lo  definitely  con-elate  dilTenmcos 
in  susceptibility  with  skin  oi-  otiiei-  characters  in  tlM3  tuU'rs.  Lutrnan 
(14),  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  to  find  a  marked  relation  between  the 
thickness  of  the  skin  on  tuber  varieties  and  sus(;ej)tibility  to  s(;ab.  lie 
found  th(^  tru(^  russ(^t  typ(\s  of  tub(»rs  markedly  resistant  and  th(;  white, 
thin-skinned  \arieties  most  sus(;e[)til)le,  while  the  semi-russ(;ts  wen; 
intcMinediate  in  susceptibility.  1^'ollowinji;  are  some  of  th(;  varieties 
listed  b}^  Lutman,  in  his  1914  trials,  in  order  of  their  fn^Hlom  from 
scab:  Cand)i-idge  Husset,  Scab  Proof,  Burl)ank's  Kusset,  Dakota  Red, 
Million  Dollar,  White  Ohio,  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2,  Irish  (.'obbler. 
Early  Rose,  Vermont  Gold  Coin,  Early  Ohio  and  Triumph.  In  sub- 
sequent trials  the  order  of  susceptibility  shifted  somewhat  })ut  he  was 
still  able  to  draw  the  general  conclusion  that  russet  types  are  more 
resistant  than  other  types. 

Economic  importance.  —  In  estimating  the  loss  caused  by  common 
potato-scab  several  items  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  (a)  There 
is  probably  an  actual  reduction  in  yield  where  scab  infection  is  very 
abundant.  (6)  Blemished  tubers  depreciate  in  market  price,  (c)  The 
consumer  loses  by  reason  of  the  thicker  paring  necessary  to  remove  aU 
scabby  tissue,  (d)  Additional  losses  are  caused  by  invasion  of  scabbed 
tubers  by  secondary  organisms.  The  greatest  loss  from  scab  undoubt- 
edly results  from  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  the  crop,  severe 
cases  even  rendering  potatoes  unsalable.  The  estimated  percentage  of 
loss  (2)  in  1925  in  several  states  follows:  New  York,  7;  Kansas,  10; 
Mrginia,  5;  Iowa,  5;  New  Jersey,  4;  and  Minnesota,  1.  In  1924  the 
estinated  percentages  (1)  in  a  few  states  were:  New  York,  Iowa  and 
Michigan,  5;  North  Carolina,  Kansas  and  New  Mexico,  3;  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Arizona,  2;   Illinois,  Alabama  and  Texas,  1  per  cent. 

Symptoms.  —  The  scab  lesions  occur  only  on  the  underground  parts 
of  the  potato  plant,  chiefly  on  the  tubers.  There  are  no  symptoms 
apparent  above  ground  therefore  the  disease  cannot  be  detected  until 
the  tubers  are  dug.  The  first  noticeable  symptom  is  a  minute  brown 
spot  on  the  skin  of  the  developing  tuber.  These  spots  rapidly  increase 
in  size  until  they  are  several  millimeters  in  diameter  (Fig.  176).  If  the 
spots  are  numerous  they  may  coalesce  more  or  less  forming  still  larger 
spots.  Sometimes  the  entire  surface  of  a  tuber  may  become  scabby. 
As  the  spot  enlarges  cork  cells  are  formed.  These  cork  layers  become 
several  cells  thick  and  broken  or  roughened  on  the  surface  giving  the 
characteristic  appearance  which  the  name,  scab,  suggests.  In  some 
cases  the  scab  lesion  may  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  a  half  centimeter  or 
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more.  The  corky  surface  of  the  scab  usually  becomes  cracked  and 
furrowed,  frequently  in  a  more  or  less  concentric  manner.  Some  writers 
have  attempted  to  distinguish  several  different  ty[)es  of  symptoms,  as, 
shallow  scab,  deep. scab  and  bulging  scab.  Other  terms  suggested  are 
warty  scab,  surface  scab  and  pitted  scab.  Thes(i  types  are  not  hard 
and  fast  but  grade  into  each  other  and  several  diiferent  types  may 
sometimes  be  found  on  a  single  tuber. 


•^_    ./ 


Fig.  176.  —  Potato  tubers  affected  with  common  scab.     (After  Bailey,  Ore.  Agr. 
Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest  Kept.,  1911-12.) 


Morphology  and  life  history  of  the  causal  organism.  —  At  various 
times  since  the  discovery  of  the  common  scab  organism  doubt  has  been 
expressed  by  different  writers  as  to  the  nature  and  proper  classification 
of  this  pathogene.  Since  Giissow  transferred  it  from  the  genus  Oospora 
to  the  genus  Actinomyces,  most  writers  have  referred  to  the  organism 
as  one  of  the  thread  bacteria.  More^recentlj^  Drechsler  (9)  has  demon- 
strated convincingly  that  it  is  a  fungus  rather  than  a  bacterium  and 
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bol()njj:R  in  tho  Fiin^i-Tinpcrfccti.  Many  sfK^cics  of  t  ho  Roniis  Artinmnyces 
have  \h'vu  isolated  iVom  soil  so  lliat  il  is  iiol  at  all  siirprisinjz;  tliat  tho 
potato  seal)  species  is  found  to  be  a  conmion  iniiahitant.  of  many  .soils. 
'Vhv  v(^^et  at  ive  structure  consists  of  threads  or  filaments,  branched,  wavy, 
irre^ulai-Iy  s(\i!;m(>nte(l,  and  ran^in^  fi'om  .o  to  1  fj.  in  diamelei'.  The 
filaments  l)i-(>ak  uj)  into  slioiM  cells  called  ^;onidia  or  (;onidia  wliicli  func- 
tion in  Reproduction  {Vi^i,.  177).  ( 'ultures  on  a^ar  plates  foiin  roundish 
coloni(>s,  with  irr(e<2;ular  mai'^ins,  raised,  rup;ose  surface,  and  ^!;ray  to 
buff  or  mculium  brown  in  color.  'I'Ik;  organism  liibernates  on  potato 
tulxM-s  and  in  the  soil.  It-  secMns  al)le  to  exist  indehnitely  on  humus  in 
the  soil  and  since  it  also  attacks  the  roots  of  some  other  plants  besides 
potatoes,  it  is  frequently  encountered  in  soils  which  have  never  grown 
potatoes.     Infection  occurs  mainly  through  stomata  or  young  lenticels 


Fig.  177.  —  Mycelium  and  conidia  of  Actinomyces  scabies.     (Redrawn  after  H. 
Fellows,  from  unpublished  manuscript.) 


(10)  at  the  apical  end  of  the  growing  tuber,  never  after  the  tuber  ceases 
growth  nor  after  the  normal  cork  layer  is  well  developed.  Scabs  oc- 
curring at  the  base  of  a  tuber  are  the  result  of  infection  which  took  place 
when  the  tuber  was  very  small. 

Environmental  factors.  —  It  has  long  been  known  that  an  alkahne 
condition  of_the_soil  favors  scab  infection  and  development.  i\Iany 
growers  have  noted  the  fact  that  ashes,  lime  or  fresh  barnyard  manure 
applied  to  the  soil  before  planting  potatoes  resulted  in  increased  amounts 
of  scab.  This  fact  has  led  to  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  farmers  that 
these  substances  cause  scab,  whereas  the  true  explanation  is  that  these 
applications  favor  the  development  of  the  scab  organism  by  bringing 
about  a  soil  reaction  favorable  to  the  growth  of  Actinomyces.  Other 
important  factors  are  the  temperature  and  the  soil  moisture  content. 
It  has  been  determined  (12)  that  a  soil  temperature  of  22°  C.  is  favorable 
for  both  tuber  and  scab  development.  Sanford  (18),  in  Alberta,  Canada, 
found  that  scab  developed  more  abundantly  in  a  dry  soil  than  in  a  moist 
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soil.  At  the  same  time  he  found  that,  in  his  experiments,  the  dry  soil 
was  more  acid  than  the  wet  soil.  This  would  seem  to  contradict  the 
idea  that  alkalinity  is  the  sole  determining  factor  in  scab  development. 
As  our  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  ecological  factors  to  plant  diseases 
increases  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  epidemics  do  not 
de^x'nd  upon  a  single  factor  but  rather  upon  a  combination  of  soil, 
temperature  and  moisture  factors.  (See  Chapter  V.)  In  the  case  of 
potato  scab,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined  from  available  data,  it 
would  seem  that  a  certain  combination  of  dry  weather,  moderate 
temperature  and  a  soil  reaction  not  far  from  neutral  in  either  direction 
is  conducive  to  bad  scab  infection.  However,  there  are  still  confusing 
instances  of  apparent  contradictions  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  these 
environmental  factors.  In  1924  some  collaborators  for  The  Plant 
Disease  Survey  (1)  turned  in  conflicting  reports.  Scab  was  reported 
as  severe  in  Kansas  on  account  of  dry  weather,  while  New  York  and 
Indiana  reports  indicated  severe  scab  infection  due  to  wet  weather.  No 
doubt  this  discrepancy  could  be  explained  if  all  other  factors  could  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Control.  —  In  considering  control  measures  for  common  potato  scab 
two  factors  must  be  kept  in  mind:  (a)  the  fact  that  scabbed  tubers 
carry  the  organism,  and  (b)  the  propagation  indefinitely  of  the  organism 
in  the  soil  humus.  The  grower  should  make  every  effort  to  secure 
scab-free  seed  potatoes  for  planting.  If  the  home  grown  seed  is  not 
sufficiently  clean,  certified  seed  should  be  purchased.  Since  even 
certified  seed  is  not  necessarily  free  from  scab,  seed  disinfection  should 
always  be  practiced.  There  are  two  fungicides  which  have  been  effec- 
tively used  against  scab,  namely,  formaldehyde  and  corrosive  sublimate. 
If  formaldehyde  is  used  the  tubers  should  be  soaked  for  two  hours  in  a 
solution  of  1  pint  of  40  per  cent  formaldehyde  to  30  gal.  of  water.  It  is 
customary  to  recommend  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  instead  of 
formaldehyde  because  the  former  is  more  effective  for  Rhizoctonia, 
another  potato  disease  which  is  usually  present,  and  thus  treatment  for 
both  diseases  can  be  performed  at  the  same  time  (See  under  potato 
Rhizoctonia,  p.  426).  The  formula  for  corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride 
of  mercury)  treatment  calls  for  4  oz.  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  30  gal. 
of  water.  An  earthenware  or  wooden  vessel  must  be  used  because  the 
solution  attacks  metal  chemically.  The  tubers  should  be  treated  in  this 
solution  for  about  one  and  one-half  hours.  This  solution  is  very  poison- 
ous therefore  due  care  should  be  taken  to  protect  children  and  animals. 
Recently  hot  formaldehyde  has  replaced  the  above  treatments  to  some 
extent  for  both  scab  and  Rhizoctonia  (See  p.  427). 

Equally  important  as  the  use  of  clean  seed  is  the  practice  of  crop 
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rotation.  If  i)ot}itoos  an*  ^rown  on  tho  saiiio  p^round  year  after  yoar 
and  any  seal)  occurs  in  tlic  crop  there  is  ji  tendency  for  the  scab  organism 
to  increase  in  tlie  soil  and  thus  make  it  increasingly  difhcult  to  ^row  a 
scab-free  crop  even  if  the  best  methods  of  s(hm1  selection  and  disinfe(;tion 
ai"e  used.  'Hie  lolalion  of  ci"oj)s  in  such  inamiei-  as  lo  ^row  pfjtatoes  in 
the  same  fi(>ld  nol  oftener  than  once  in  (^very  four  oi'  fiv(^  years  is  a  good 
practice  for  various  reasons  and  it  should  ho  el'fec^tive  in  n^ducing  tho 
amount  of  tlu*  scab  organism  in  the  soil,  althoufi;h  it,  is  not  contended 
that  it  will  rid  a  soil  completely  of  this  organism  since  it  is  known  to 
occur  in  sonu^  virgin  soils  which  have  never  grown  potatoes. 

Since  the  organism  is  apt  to  be  present  in  the  soil,  the  use  of  clean 
seed  and  cio])  rotation  alone  will  not  always  insure  a  clean  croj).  The 
problem  of  soil  treatment  to  reduce  the  prevalence  of  scab  involves  the 
manipulation  of  the  environmental  factors  in  such  manner  as  to  bring 
about  conditions  unfavorable  for  the  growth  of  the  scab  organism. 
Of  the  three  factors  discussed  previously,  soil  reaction,  temperature,  and 
moisture,  the  one  that  has  received  most  attention  is  the  reaction  of  the 
soil.  Temperature,  of  course,  cannot  be  controlled,  and  moisture 
likewise  except  in  irrigated  sections.  Since  an  alkaline  condition  favors 
scab,  any  treatment  that  will  increase  the  acidity  of  scab-infested  soil 
will  tend  to  decrease  the  amount  of  scab.  The  addition  of  lime  or 
alkaline  fertiUzers  immediately  previous  to  planting  a  crop  of  potatoes 
is  inadvisable.  However  lime  is  beneficial  to  many  crops  therefore 
the  crop  rotation  will  have  to  be  considered  in  this  connection.  In 
case  the  soil  needs  lime  it  should  be  added  preceding  some  other  crop 
rather  than  the  potato  crop.  Where  the  potato  alone  is  considered  the 
use  of  acid  fertilizers  and  of  sulfur  is  sometimes  advisable.  A  great 
deal  of  experimentation  on  the  use  of  sulfur  as  a  scab  control  has  been 
carried  out.  The  principle  involved  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
oxidation  of  the  sulfur  increases  the  soil  acidity.  Ordinary  sulfur  may 
be  used  but  in  many  cases  inoculated  sulfur  is  better  because  the  sulfo- 
fying  bacteria  are  not  abundant  in  all  soils,  hence  the  addition  of  the 
oxidizing  bacteria  to  the  sulfur  previous  to  its  apphcation  to  the  soil 
will  hasten  the  bringing  about  of  an  acid  condition.  The  sulfur  may 
be  apphed  at  rates  of  200  to  600  lbs.  per  acre  depending  upon  the  severity 
of  scab  in  the  preceding  crop.  If  a  nitrogen  fertilizer  is  needed  ammo- 
nimn  sulfate  may  be  used  since  it  will  tend  to  act  in  the  same  manner 
as  sulfur  in  increasing  soil  acidity.  However  neither  sulfur  nor  the  acid 
fertilizers  should  be  used  indiscriminately  but  only  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  needs  of  the  soil  and  upon  the  advice  of  experts  quali- 
fied to  make  recommendations  concerning  such  matters. 

Briefly,  the  control  measures  for  the  common  scab  of  potatoes  may 
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bo  summarized  as  follows:  {a)  Select  the  cleanest  seed  available. 
(6)  Disinfect  the  seed  by  a  standard  method,  (c)  Rotate  crops.  A 
four  or  five  year  rotation  is  usually  advisable,  (d)  Do  not  apply  Hme, 
ashes,  manure  or  any  alkaline  substance  to  the  soil  just  before  planting 
potatoes,  (e)  Under  competent  advice  apply  sulfur  or  acid  fertilizer 
to  the  soil  before  planting  potatoes. 

LABORATORY    STUDY    OF    POTATO    SCAB 

A.  Symptoms.  —  Examine  potato  tubers  that  show  the  symptoms  of  common 
scab.  Are  all  the  variations  of  symptoms  which  are  described  in  the  text  found  on 
the  specimens  at  hand?  Examine  sections  of  scabby  tissue  under  the  microscope 
and  note  the  formation  of  cork  layers.  Draw  to  illustrate  all  symptoms  observed. 
Is  any  part  of  the  plant  other  than  the  tuber  ever  attacked?  With  what  other  potato 
tuber  diseases  may  conunon  scab  be  confused?  How  may  it  be  distinguished  from 
each  of  these? 

B.  The  organism.  —  The  potato  scab  organism  is  so  inconspicuous  in  the  host 
tissue  that  it  cannot  well  be  studied  except  in  artificial  cultures.  If  cultures  are 
available,  note  the  gross  appearance  of  the  colonies  then  mount  some  of  the  fungus 
for  microscopic  examination.  The  chief  features  of  the  morphology  of  the  organism 
are  illustrated  in  Figure  177. 

Life  history.  — ■  Look  up  the  salient  features  regarding  the  perpetuation  and  dis- 
semination of  this  organism.  What  environmental  conditions  favor  scab  infection 
and  development?     What  conditions  inhibit  scab  development? 

C.  Notes.  —  Write  full  notes  on  this  disease,  being  careful  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  potato  diseases,  especially  powdery  scab  and  Rhizoctonia,  and  to  discuss  its 
relation  to  environmental  factors. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  common  potato  scab  in  detail  so  as  to  differentiate 
it  from  all  other  scab-like  diseases. 

2.  Describe  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  common  scab  lesions  (See  reference 

14). 

3.  If  absolutely  scab-free  seed  potatoes  are  planted  is  a  scab-free  crop  insured? 

Why? 

4.  Wliy  is  it  not  good  policy  to  apply  lime  to  the  soil  just  before  planting  po- 
tatoes? 

5.  What  other  factors  besides  soil  reaction  are  concerned  in  determining  whether 
conditions  are  favorable  or  unfavorable  for  scab  development? 

6.  Can  potatoes  be  certified  as  scab-free  by  field  inspection  before  harvest? 

Why? 

7.  How^  is  sulfur  used  for  scab  control  and  in  what  does  its  value  consist?  WTiat 
is  inoculated  sulfur?  Is  it  better  than  common  flowers  of  sulfur  for  scab  control? 
Why? 

8.  Of  what  value  is  crop  rotation  in  scab  control?     Seed  treatment? 
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CHAPTER   XXI 
DISEASES   CAUSED   BY  ALGAE 

In  a  treatise  on  plant  diseases  the  Algae  as  a  group  are  relatively 
unimportant.  However,  there  are  a  few  parasitic  species  which  cause 
diseases  of  certain  of  the  higlu^r  plants.  Mann  and  Hutchison  (5,  6) 
describe  an  alga,  Cephaleuros  virescens,  which  is  parasitic  on  the  leaves 
of  Camellia,  Mangifera,  Rhododendron,  Thea,  Croton,  and  various 
ferns.  In  northern  India  and  Assam  this  alga  attacks  the  leaves  and 
young  shoots  of  the  tea  plant,  Thea  sinensis,  causing  a  serious  disease 
which  is  termed  "  Red  Rust."  This  disease  is  most  destructive  as  a 
stem  parasite.  In  1893  Lagerheim  (4)  reported  a  parasitic  red  alga, 
Rhodochytrium  spilanthidis,  on  a  species  of  Spilanthes  from  Ecuador.  In 
1908  Atkinson  (1)  found  this  same  species  of  Rhodoehijtrium  on  rag- 
weed. Ambrosia  arte  mi  siae folia,  from  South  Carolina.  More  recently 
the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  Rhodochytrium  can  be 
classified  properly  as  an  alga  since  it  has  no  chlorophyll.  Many  species 
of  red  algae  which  are  parasitic  on  other  algae  have  been  described 
(7,  8,  9)  but  these  are  of  little  interest  to  the  plant  pathologist. 
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DISEASES  CAUSED  BY  PARASITIC  SEED  PLANTS 

Amon^  (he  siuhI  plants  (lu'rc  art;  many  species  wliicli  ai'c  partially  or 
wholly  parasitic  upon  other  species  of  seed  plants.  In  tin;  j^reat  ma- 
jority of  cas(\s  th(>  (lamaj;-e  done  is  so  slight  or  the  host  [)lant  is  of  such 
littl(>  (H'onomic  imi)()rtance  that  the  wetter  attra(;ts  little  atlenfion 
excei)t  on  the  part  of  a  few  specialists  who  happen  to  be  interested  in 
the  subject  more  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  science  than  from  any 
great  practical  bearing  which  such  parasitism  may  have.  However, 
there  are  a  few  instances  in  which  parasitic  spermatophytes  attain  con- 
siderable economic  importance  because  of  the  damafj;e  resulting;  from 
their  attacks  upon  valuable  crop  plants.  There  are  several  families  of 
spermatophytes  which  contain  species  which  are  more  or  less  parasitic. 
Among  these  are  the  mistletoe  family  (Loranthaceae),  the  morning  glory 
family  (Convolvulaceae,  or  the  more  restricted  Cuscutaceae  of  some 
taxonomists,  to  which  the  dodders  belong),  the  broomrape  family 
(Orobanchaceae),  the  sandalwood  family  (Santalaceae)  to  which  the 
bastard  toad  flax  {Commandra  spp.)  belongs,  and  the  fig  wort  family 
(Scrophulariaceae)  represented  by  the  Indian  paint  brush  or  painted  cup 
(Castilleja).  Some  of  the  species  included  in  these  various  families  are 
parasitic  on  the  roots  of  the  host  plant,  while  others  grow  attached  to 
the  stem  of  the  supporting  plant.  Some  are  devoid  of  chlorophyll  and 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  host  plant,  while  others  have  more  or  less 
chlorophyll  and  are  only  partly  dependent  on  other  plants  for  foods  or 
raw  materials.  Not  all  species  in  all  of  the  families  mentioned  above 
are  parasitic.  In  fact  a  majority  of  the  species  in  some  of  the  famihes, 
as  the  figwort  family  and  the  morning  glory  family,  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent, only  one  genus  in  each  family  containing  parasitic  species. 
The  different  types  and  degrees  of  parasitism  occurring  among  these 
species  of  seed  plants  may  be  indicated  in  the  following  outUne: 

A.  Stem  parasites. 

1.  Entirely  dependent ;  e.g..  Dodder. 

2.  Partially  dependent;  e.g.,  Mistletoe. 

B.  Root  parasites. 

1.  Entirely  dependent;  e.g.,  Broomrape  (Orobanche) . 

2.  Partially  dependent;  e.g.,  Bastard  toad  flax  {Commandra). 
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The  mistletoes  aiul  docklers  are  probably  the  most  important  eco- 
nomically of  any  of  the  parasitic  phaneropjams.  They  will  be  discussed 
more  at  length  in  the  followinj^  pajj;(»s.  The  broomrapes  have  also  been 
known  to  do  some  damage  as  parasites  on  the  roots  of  hemp  and  to- 
bacco (2,  3),  but  instances  of  such  damage  are  by  no  means  as  common 
as  in  case  of  dodder  and  mistletoe.  The  partial  parasitism  of  species 
of  Coniniandra  (1)  on  the  roots  of  various  plants,  including  cherry  and 
apple  trees,  has  been  observed  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  serious 
injury  results  from  such  attacks.  The  Indian  paint  brush,  Casiilleja 
spp.,  is  a  partial  parasite  on  the  roots  of  non-cultivated  plants  but  is 
apparently  of  no  economic  importance.  Thus  from  the  standpoint  of 
plant  pathology  we  are  probably  justified  in  spending  only  a  brief  time 
in  the  study  of  this  group  of  parasites  but  on  account  of  the  importance 
of  certain  species  such  as  the  mistletoes  and  dodders  this  phase  of  the 
subject  warrants  brief  attention. 
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Mistletoe  Diseases 
Caused  by  species  of  Phoradendron  and  Razoumofskya 

The  mistletoe  family  includes  a  large  number  of  species  occurring 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  family  exhibits  various  degrees  of 
parasitism  ranging  all  the  way  from  complete  independence  as  illus- 
trated by  a  single  species  occurring  in  Australia,  through  various  degrees 
of  partial  parasitism,  to  the  total  parasitism  exhibited  by  a  South 
American  species  growing  upon  a  cactus.  The  European  and  North 
American  species  are  all  partial  parasites  which  attack  many  different 
species  of  trees,  both  hardwoods  and  conifers. 

The  name  ''  mistletoe  "  at  once  suggests  the  traditional  sentiment 
which  for  centuries  has  been  associated  with  this  plant  in  Europe  where 
it  is  always  sought  after  as  a  Christmas  decoration.  This  tradition  has 
been  brought  to  the  United  States  and  is  now  firmly  fixed,  especially  in 
sections  where  the  mistletoe  is  available.  It  is  true  that  the  American 
species  are  not  identical  with  the  European  forms,  but  one  of  the  species 
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in  the  ras<(M'n  Fiiilcd  Slates  so  closely  icscinhlcs  (lie  coininon  JMiropcan 
sp(M'i(>s  llial  the  early  seKlei's  supposed  il  lo  he  tlu^  same  plant  vvitli 
which  I  hey  wei-e  familial-  al  home  and  of  coiirs(!  ininiediately  invested  it 
with  I  he  same  traditions  which  sni  round  the  i'Airopciin  mistletoe.  Thus 
the  m'cal  majority  of  peopl(>  thiid-;  of  the  mistlotoc;  in  (eiins  of  this 
traditional  sentiment  and  do  not  at  all  realize;  that,  it  is  a  pest,  which 
causes  i2;reat  damage  to  trees  in  some  sections  of  tlu;  country. 

Distribution  and  Hosts.  The  mistk.'toes  occurring  in  tin;  L'nit(;d 
States  bolonjz;  in  two  genera  of  the  family,  i.oranthacoac;,  namely, 
Phomdvndroti  and  Hazoumofskyd.  Thc^n;  an;  several  species  of  the 
latter  genus,  known  as  the  dwarf  mistletoes,  all  of  which  attack  conifers. 
On  the  other  hand  the  numerous  species  of  Phoradendron,  with  few^ 
exceptions,  are  found  on  the  non-coniferous  trees.  Th(»  species  of 
Phoradendron  an;  distributed  throuj2;hout  the  southern  United  States, 
extending  from  the  south  Atlantic  seaboard  westward  across  the  con- 
tinent. They  range  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey,  southern  Pennsylvania, 
southern  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  eastern  Oklahoma.  On 
the  Pacific  Coast  one  or  two  species  range  northward  through  Oregon 
and  Washington.  The  species  of  Razoiimofskya,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  confined  largely  to  the  western  part  of  the  country,  occurring  on 
conifers  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Most  of  the 
species  found  in  the  United  States,  together  with  their  hosts  and  specific 
distribution,  are  given  in  the  following  lists. 

Among  the  species  attacking  conifers  are: 

Razoumofskya    ca7npylopoda     (Engelm.)     Piper.     On    yellow    pine. 

Northwestern  United  States. 
R.    cryptopoda    (Engelm.)    Coville.     On   yellow   pine.     Central   and 

southern  Rocky  Mountains. 
R.  mnericana  (Nutt.)  Kuntze.     On  lodge  pole  pine.     Western  United 

States. 
R.  cyanocarpa  (A.  Nelson)  Rydberg.     On  five-needle  soft  pines  in 

western  United  States. 
R.   divaricata    (Engehn.)    Coville.     On   pinon   pines  in   central  and 

southern  Rocky  Mountains. 
R.  laricis  Piper.     On  larch  in  northwestern  United  States. 
R.    douglasii    (Engelm.)    Kuntze.     On    Douglas    fir    (Pseudotsuga). 

Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountains. 
R.  tsugensis  Rosend.     On  hemlock  in  northwestern  United  States. 
R.  ahietina  (E]ngelm.)  Abrams.     On  fir  {Abies).     Rocky  Mountains 

and  western  United  States. 
R.  pusillum  Pk.     On  Picea  and  Larix.     Newfoundland  and  eastern 

Quebec  to  Pennsylvania  and  northern  Michigan. 
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Species  of  Phoradendron  found  on  non-coniferous  trees  include: 

Phoradendron  cockerellii  Trelease.  On  ash,  pophir  and  willow. 
Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

P.  coryae  Trelease.     On  oak.     Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

P.  eatoni  Trelease.     On  ash.     Morida. 

P.  engelmanni  Trelease.     On  alder,  hackberry,  oak.     Texas. 

P.  flavescens  Nuttall.  On  apple,  ash,  beech,  bircli,  chestnut,  cherry, 
elm,  hackberry,  hickory,  linden,  locust,  maple,  oak,  plum,  poplar, 
sycamore,  walnut,  willow.     In  central  and  southeastern  states. 

P.  longispicum  Trelease.  On  alder,  ash,  locust,  oak,  poplar,  sycamore, 
walnut,  willow.     California  and  Arizona. 

P.  rnacrophyUum  Cockerell.  On  alder,  apple,  ash,  cherry,  hackberry, 
locust,  plum,  poplar,  sycamore,  walnut  and  willow.     In  Arizona. 

P.  macrotomum  Trelease.  On  ash,  cherry,  gum  (Nyssa),  oak,  plum. 
In  Florida. 

P.  villosum  Nuttall.     Oil  locust,  oak,  poplar,  willow.     Pacific  Coast. 

A  few  species  of  Phoradendron  are  known  to  occur  on  conifers,  among 
which  are: 

P.  Uhocedri  Howell.  On  Incense  cedar  (Libocedrus).  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada. 

P.  juniperinum  Engelmann.  On  juniper.  Colorado,  Utah,  New 
Mexico. 

P.  ligatum  Trelease.     On  juniper.     Pacific  Coast  and  Nevada. 

P.  densum  Torrey.     On  juniper.     Pacific  Coast. 

P.  capiteUatum  Torrey.     On  juniper.     New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

P.  paucijlorum  Torrey.     On  cypress.     California  and  Arizona. 

P.  boUcamim  Eichler.     On  juniper.     Texas. 

Symptoms.  —  The  most  evident  indication  of  mistletoe  infection,  of 
course,  is  the  presence  of  the  mistletoe  plant  itself  on  the  branches  of 
the  host  (Fig.  178).  This  is  especially  true  of  the  large  leafy  forms 
of  Phorodendron.  On  badly  infested  deciduous  trees  the  large  bunches 
of  mistletoe  are  very  conspicuous  during  the  winter  season  while  the 
leaves  are  off  the  tree.  Some  of  the  dwarf  mistletoes,  Razoiimofskya 
spp.,  are  very  small  and  inconspicuous  (Fig.  179)  and  therefore  not  so 
easily  detected  as  the  large  leafy  species.  The  first  noticeable  effect 
upon  the  host  after  a  mistletoe  plant  becomes  established  upon  it  is 
usually,  though  not  always,  a  sweUing  at  the  point  of  attack.  Fusiform 
swellings  are  common  on  both  conifers  and  hardwoods.  The  branch 
beyond  the  point  of  infestation  usually  ceases  to  grow  and  in  many  cases 
eventually  dies  so  that  the  clump  of  mistletoe  terminates  the  branch. 
Large  branches  and  even  trunks  may  be  greatly  deformed  where  in- 
fection occurred  while  the  tree  was  young.     On  conifers  large  burls  are 
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oflcn  foniu'd,  and  jjiaci  ically  all  iiiisi  Ictocs  on  conifers  cause  witches' 
broom  ellVcls  sooner  or  lalei*.  In  some  (!iises  tlie  l)rooms  are  ratlier  stilT 
as  on  I  he  yeMow  |)ine,  while  in  ol  her  cases,  as  on  I  )ou^las  fii',  1  he  hi'ooms 
may  Ix-  j)en(hilous  or  of  1  he  "  weeping-willow  "  type.  N()(  all  hrooms 
on  1  )ou^las  dr.  however,  aic  jx-ndulous. 


Fig.   178.  —  Mistletoe  (Fhoradendron  villosum)  on  a  branch  of  an  oak  tree. 

Economic  importance.  —  In  view  of  the  current  popular  knowledge 
of  mistletoes  it  is  no  doubt  surprising  to  the  great  majority  of  people 
to  learn  that  the  mistletoes  are  of  considerable  economic  importance  in 
that  they  seriously  injure  trees  in  some  sections  of  the  country.  It  is 
probably  true  that  in  Europe  and  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  the  damage  caused  by  these  parasites  is  negligible,  but  in  the 
western  United  States  there  is  evidence  that  mistletoes  cause  serious 
injury  to  trees.     Bray  (1)  states  that  in  certain  semi-arid  regions  of 
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Texas,  for  instance,  species  of  Phorodendron  threaten  the  very  Ufe  of 
the  rather  scant  tree  population  of  that  region.  Trees  are  at  a  premium 
in  such  regions  because,  due  to  cUmatic  conditions,  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  strenuous.  Under  such  conditions  trees  seem  to  be  more 
susceptible  to  mistletoe  injury.  Weir  (11),  and  Korstian  and  Long  (4) 
have  described  the  mistletoe  injury  to  coniferous  forest  trees  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  westward  and  have  shown  that  the  loss  of  timber 
from  this  source  is  great.  The  losses  are  of  three  general  types:  (a) 
actual  death  of  trees,  especially  the  younger  ones;   {b)  reduction  in  the 
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Fig.  179.  —  Dwarf  mistletoe   {Razoiimofskya  americana)   on  lodge-pole  pine. 


annual  increment  due  to  the  devitalizing  effect  of  the  parasite;  and  (c) 
secondary  infestation  by  fungi  and  insects  following  mistletoe  injury. 
Young  seedlings,  especially,  are  often  killed  by  the  parasite.  Older 
trees  sometimes  succumb  after  a  long  period  of  heavy  infestation.  In 
some  cases  the  upper  part  of  a  tree  may  be  killed  resulting  in  the  stag- 
head  or  spiketop  condition.  Even  when  trees  are  not  killed  outright 
the  reduction  in  amount  of  healthy  foliage  results  in  a  greatly  lessened 
armual  increment.  Large  burls  on  the  trunk  and  branches  also  interfere 
with  the  life  processes  and  cut  down  the  growth.  The  burls  on  trunks 
and  large  branches  afford  easy  entrance  for  wood-rotting  fungi  and 
insects.     Branches  which  are  badly  broomed  often  break  off  from  the 
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heavy  wcM^hl,  especially  when  covered  willi  snow.  The  branch  stubs 
thus  formed  also  provide*  a  means  of  access  b}'  \vhi(;h  wood-rotting  fungi 
reach  the  heait-wood  of  the  tree.  The  conifers  which  arc  most  subject 
to  injury  by  the  dwarf  mistletoes  in  the  western  ('nit(;d  States  are  the 
hirch  (Lan'x  occidcnlalis),  lodge  j)ole  j)in(;  (Pinus  contoria),  Douglas 
fir  {Pscudolsufjn  taxifoUa),  and  yellow  pinc^  {PinuH  pondcroHa) .  In  the 
central  and  southern  Rocky  Mountain  region  tin;  niistl(;toc  causes  the 
most  damage  in  tlu*  stands  of  western  yellow  pine. 

Life  cycle  of  mistletoe.  —  All  the  mistletoes  arc  seed   plants  and 
consequently  new  plants  start  from  seeds.     The;  seeds  are   borncj   in 
berries   and  arc   surrounded 
by  a  sticky  gelatinous  matrix  h 

which  enables  them  to  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  bark  of 
trees.  Birds  eat  the  berries 
and  are  probably  responsible 
to  a  certain  extent  for  dis- 
semination. In  some  species 
the  seeds  are  forcibly  ejected 
from  the  berries  at  maturity 
and  stick  to  the  bark  of 
branches  wherever  they  hap- 
pen to  lodge.  On  germina- 
tion the  hypocotyl  forms  a 
disk-like  appressorium  which 
flattens  out  against  the  host. 
From  the  center  of  this  disk 
a  root-like  ''sinker"  pene- 
trates the  tissues  of  the  twig      t^      .on       n      •    ^-  j     r      •  ^i  x 

°       riG.  180.  —  Germinating    seed    of    mistletoe 

and  establishes  connection  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  seedling  be- 
with  the  water-carrying  tis-  comes  estabhshed  on  the  host  tree,  a,  corky 
sues  (Fig.  180).  After  the  covering  of  branch;  b,  cortex  zone;  c,  bast 
mistletoe  plant  is  estab-  ^^^^^'  ^'  cambium  ring;  e,  wood  zone;  f,  sinker 
lished  cortical  roots  radiate  of  mistletoe  penetrating  the  wood  zone;  g,  disk; 
'  h,  body  of  mistletoe  seed.     (After  Bray,  U.  S. 

in  the  bark  of  the  host  and  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  PI.  Ind.  Bui.  166.) 
send  additional  sinkers  into 

the  wood.  A  cross  section  of  a  branch  at  the  base  of  the  mistletoe 
parasite  will  show  these  wedge-shaped  "  sinkers  "  or  parasitic  roots 
penetrating  the  branch  in  a  radial  direction  (Fig.  181). 
r  There  is  some  question  as  to  the  exact  symbiotic  relationship  existing 
between  the  different  species  of  mistletoe  and  their  hosts.  The  large 
leafed  species  of  Phoradendron  apparently  have  abundant  photosyn- 
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thetic  powers  aiul  perhaps  depend  on  the  liost  only  for  water  and  the 
raw  mineral  elements  coming  from  the  soil.  The  dwarf  mistletoes  have 
little  or  no  leaf  surface  and  they  are  sometimes  paler  in  color  than  the 
larger  forms.  It  would  seem  that  they  are  [)erhaps  more  dependent 
upon  the  host  than  some  of  the  species  of  Phomdendron.  However, 
Weir  (11)  performed  an  experiment  which  seems  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
exact  relationship  existing  here.     He  removed  all  leaves  from  six  young 


F^G.  181.  —  Cross  section  of  an  oak  branch  showing  the  parasitic  nature  of  mistle- 
toe. The  wood  of  mistletoe  is  lighter  in  color  than  oak  wood.  Note  the  wedge- 
shaped  parasitic  roots  of  the  mistletoe  penetrating  the  host  along  the  medullary  rays. 


lodge  pole  pines  on  which  large  clumps  of  mistletoe  were  growing.  Six 
healthy  non-infested  trees  of  similar  age  were  also  defoliated.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  the  defoliated  trees  containing  no  mistletoe  were  dead 
while  those  treated  likewise  but  infested  with  large  bunches  of  mistletoe 
were  still  alive.  Did  the  mistletoe  manufacture  food  for  the  tree? 
This  is  an  interesting  question  worthy  of  further  investigation.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  all  evidence  points  toward  the  conclusion 
that  mistletoes  are  harmful  to  trees  in  a  great  many  cases. 
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Control.  —  In  Toxas,  whoro  street  trees  and  othor  scattorod  troos  are 
inl'ecled.  Bray  (1)  su^«;ests  lliat  tliese  may  he  treated  by  bn;akin^  or 
scrapinii;  olY  the  mistletoe^  plants  and  hy  j)runing  oiT  small  infested 
hianchcs.  In  the  comlcious  fofesls  of  the  West  tho  problem  of  contjol 
itj  i\u\\c  (lilTei-enl.  It  is  closel}-  i-elnted  lo  the  method  of  foi'cst  manage- 
ment and  lo^^in^  opeialions.  Mistletoe  dies  when  its  host  troe  is  cut. 
Tiie  ^iMieral  policy  in  lo^.i:;in^  a  tract  infested  with  mistletoe  should  be 
to  l(>ave  no  infest(^d  trees  standing  l)ccaiis(^  tlu;  mistletoe  develoj)s 
rapidly  on  scattered  trees  left  on  a  cut  over  tract  since  these  trees  iint 
exj)osed  to  more  light  whicli  favors  mistletoe  growth.  The  seed  trees 
left  standing  should  be  free  from  infestation  in  so  far  as  practicable. 

LABORATORY    STUDY    OF    MISTLETOE 

A.  Symptoms. —  Examine  branches  of  trees  infested  with  mistletoe  plants  of 
different  ages.  Note  any  enlargements  at  the  point,  where  the  parasite  is  attached 
to  tho  host.  How  does  tho  size  of  the  branch  on  the  distal  side  of  the  mistletoe  com- 
pare with  its  size  on  the  side  next  the  tree?  Examine  the  t)ark  over  the  surface  of 
tho  swollen  area  for  evidences  of  the  roots  of  the  parasite  partially  imbedded  in  the 
hark.  Observe  cross  sections  of  the  host  branch  cut  at  the  base  of  the  mistletoe 
plant.  Can  you  distinguish  the  tissues  of  the  parasite  from  those  of  the  host? 
Describe  the  appearance  of  the  cross  sectional  view.  Are  the  symptoms  caused  by 
species  of  Phoradendron  similar  to  those  caused  by  species  of  Razournofslcija?  Draw 
to  illustrate  the  symptoms.  Which  genus  attacks  mostly  the  coniferous  trees  and 
which  the  non-conifers? 

B.  Life  history  of  mistletoe.  —  How  do  the  leaves  and  stems  of  Phoradendron 
differ  from  those  of  Razoilmofskya  in  size  and  color?  Is  chlorophyll  present  in 
both  genera?  Which  seems  to  have  the  most  intensive  chlorophyll  coloration? 
Describe  the  reproductive  organs  of  mistletoe.  Do  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  two 
genera  differ  in  any  wa}-?  Describe  the  manner  of  seed  dissemination.  Describe 
the  processes  of  seed  germination  and  infection.  How  do  the  root  tissues  of  the 
mistletoe  plant  make  contact  with  the  tissues  of  the  host  so  as  to  facilitate  absorp- 
tion? What  elements  are  absorbed  from  the  host?  What  part  of  the  food  suppl}' 
of  the  mistletoe  plant  does  it  make  for  itself? 

C.  Notes.  —  Write  notes  describing  the  different  species  of  mistletoe  examined, 
the  symptoms  caused  by  them,  the  life  cycle  of  a  mistletoe,  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  damage  caused  by  these  parasites. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Discuss  the  parasitic  relationship  existing  between  mistletoes  and  their  hosts. 

2.  Describe  the  life  history  of  a  mistletoe. 

3.  In  what  part  of  the  United  States  are  mistletoes  of  economic  importance? 

4.  What  are  the  two  genera  of  mistletoes  occurring  in  the  United  States?  In 
general  what  type  of  trees  serve  as  hosts  for  the  species  of  each  genus?  Are  there 
any  exceptions? 

5.  Under  what  conditions  do  mistletoes  seem  to  cause  serious  injury  to  trees? 

6.  In  connection  with  which  coniferous  trees  does  mistletoe  injury  occur  most 
extensively? 

7.  Discuss  control  measures  in  the  coniferous  forest. 
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Dodder 

Species  of  Cuscuta 

Dodder  is  usually  considered  by  the  grower  as  an  ordinary  weed,  yet 
it  is  a  parasite  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  It  draws  its  elaborated 
foods  as  wtII  as  water  directly  from  its  host  plant  whereas  ordinary 
weeds  compete  with  crop  plants  for  water  and  the  other  raw  food 
materials  from  the  soil.  Species  of  dodder  are  widely  disseminated 
over  the  world  on  a  wide  range  of  hosts,  yet  on  the  whole  there  are  com- 
paratively few  crops  that  are  seriously  attacked  by  this  parasite.  Dod- 
der is  most  troublesome  on  certain  leguminous  crops  as  clover  and 
alfalfa  and  on  flax.  Species  have  been  seen  occasionally  on  various 
vegetables  such  as  onions  and  tomatoes;  and  dodders  are  not  uncom- 
mon on  many  wild  herbaceous  and  shrubby  plants,  as,  for  example, 
willow,  golden-rod,  ragweed,  hazel,  smartweed,  etc.  The  fact  that 
dodder  seeds  are  of  such  size  as  to  readily  contaminate  seed  stocks  of 
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clovor,  alfalfa  and  flax,  and  the  fact  (hat  doddor  seeds  mature  at  about 
I  he  (inic  the  seed  crop  of  clover,  alfalfa,  or  flax  is  n^ady  to  harvest 
are  undoubtedly  important  factors  in  making  dodder  a  mon;  serious 
pest  of  these  crops  than  of  any  others. 

A  larf!;(»  number  of  species  of  doddei"  are  found  in  Anieiica  but  only  a 
conip;ii;iii\cly  few  of  them  are  of  any  j2;reat  economic;  im[)ortance.  A 
few  of  the  mow  important  species  are  listed  below. 

1.  Clover  dodder  {(^uscuta  epilhymum  Murr.). — This  sp(;cies  was 
introduced  into  this  country  from  r]ur()p(\  It  occurs  in  parts  of  th(; 
West  and  is  found  also  in  the  northeastern  United  States.  It  prefers 
clover  and  alfalfa  but  is  not  confined  entirely  to  these  hosts. 

2.  Small-seeded  alfalfa  dodder  {C.  plam'Jlora  Ten.).  —  This  dodder  is 
not  limited  to  alfalfa  but  is  particularly  troublesome  on  this  crop.  In 
the  United  States  it  occurs  only  in  the  West,  having  been  introduced 
from  Europe. 

3.  Large-seeded  alfalfa  dodder  (C.  indecora  Choisy). — This  is  a 
native  species,  preferring  alfalfa  but  sometimes  occurring  on  other 
plants.     It  occurs  mostly  in  the  West,  rarely  in  the  East  or  South. 

4.  Field  dodder  (C.  arvensis  Beyrich).  —  This  is  a  native  species 
which  is  of  most  importance  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  but  is  widely 
distributed  over  the  country.  It  is  not  partial  to  any  particular  crop, 
having  a  wide  range  of  hosts. 

5.  Flax  dodder  (C.  epilinum  Weihe).  —  This  species  was  introduced 
from  Europe  and  is  found  in  the  northeastern  United  States  and  Canada. 

6.  Common  dodder  (C  gronovii  Willd.).  —  Another  native.  Widely 
distributed  in  the  United  States  as  far  west  as  Montana  and  Texas. 
Attacks  a  wide  range  of  hosts. 

7.  Chilean  dodder  (C  racemosa  chileana  Engelm.).  —  Introduced 
from  South  America  where  it  is  common  on  clover  and  alfalfa.  Not 
feared  in  this  country. 

The  dodder  plant.  —  The  dodder  plant  is  a  slender  twining  vine  with 
minute,  rudimentary,  scale-like  leaves,  and  almost  or  entirely  devoid  of 
chlorophyll  in  all  its  parts  (Fig.  182).  The  color  of  the  plant  is  usually 
yellow\  In  some  cases,  plants  take  on  an  orange  color  and  some  species 
have  a  reddish  or  purplish  tinge.  The  flowers  are  very  small  and  occur 
in  dense  clusters.  The  plants  are  annuals,  reproducing  by  seeds  which 
ripen  in  late  summer  or  autumn.  The  seeds  germinate  on  the  ground 
in  spring  and  the  young  seedling  is  able  to  lead  an  independent  existence 
only  as  long  as  the  stored  food  in  the  seed  is  available.  If  the  j^oung 
dodder  vine  does  not  come  in  contact  with  a  congenial  host  plant  about 
which  it  can  twine,  it  soon  perishes.  In  case  it  does  find  a  host  it  soon 
establishes  a  parasitic  relationship  and  continues  growth  until  seeds  are 
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Fig.  182.  —  Clover  plants  attacked  by  dodder.  Note  the  vine  twining  closely 
about  the  clover  stem  and  the  abundance  of  blossoms  and  seed  pods.  (After  Jack- 
son, Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest  Rept.,  1911-12.) 
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niMtiircd  ( I'i^.    1S;J).     The  cnlwiiiin^  vine  puis  foiMli  p;ini.sit.i(!  roots  in 
the  I'oriii  of  suckers  or  hiiustuiiii  \vlii(!li  pcnctnitc  the  tissues  of  tlie  host 


Fig.  183.  —  Germinating  seeds  and  seedlings  of  dodder.  The  seedling  can  live 
independently  until  the  food  stored  in  the  seed  is  exhausted.  If  it  succeeds  in  fasten- 
ing upon  a  host  plant  before  the  reserve  food  is  used  up,  as  at  d,  it  severs  its  con- 
nection with  the  ground  as  at  e,  and  lives  entirely  upon  the  host  plant.  If  no  host 
is  available  the  dodder  seedling  soon  perishes.  (After  Hansen,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Farmers'  Bui.  1161.) 

and  connect  with  both  the  water-carrying  channels  and  the  food- 
carrying  elements  of  the  host  stem  (Fig.  184).  As  soon  as  contact  is 
thus  estabhshed  with  the  host  the  root  and  lower  portion  of  the  dodder 
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vine  perish,  thus  severing  iiil  connection  witli  tlie  soil  and  henceforth 
the  parasite  grows  entirely  upon  the  host  plant  and  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  it  for  sustenance.  The  vegetative  stems  of  the  dodder  plant 
spread  extensively  from  plant  to  plant  in  a  dense  stand  of  clover  or 
alfalfa,  matting  together  and  smothering  down  large  patches  of  the 
forage  plants. 

Control.  —  As  a  rule  no  special  control  measures  are  necessary  for 
this  pest  except  in  case  of  such  crops  as  clover  and  alfalfa  where  the 
dodder  seeds  are  carried  as  impurities  in  the  seed  of  these  crops.  Ex- 
tensive infestation  of  fields  by  the  clover  and  alfalfa  dodders  is  not  apt 
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Fig.  184.  —  Cius.s  .srciiou  uf  uUalla  stem  attackeil  by  dodder.  Alfalfa  at  right, 
dodder  at  left.  Note  how  the  parasitic  root  (haustorium)  of  the  dodder  penetrates 
the  alfalfa  stem.     (After  Jackson,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest  Rept.,  1911-12.) 

to  occur  if  absolutely  clean  seed  is  used.  The  removal  of  dodder  seed 
from  impure  seed  is  a  difficult  task  and  requires  special  equipment. 
This  is  especially  true  in  case  of  the  large-seeded  alfalfa  dodder,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  almost  the  same  size  as  clover  and  alfalfa  seed. 
Other  species  of  dodder  have  smaller  seeds  which  can  be  screened  out 
by  the  use  of  sieves  with  meshes  of  the  proper  size.  Where  seed  is  too 
badly  contaminated  it  is  better  to  secure  seed  known  to  be  free  from 
dodder  seed. 

If  dodder  is  discovered  in  a  field  the  infested  patches  should  be  mowed 
before  the  dodder  seed  has  matured.  When  the  cut  plants  are  dry  they 
should  be  burned.  In  case  dodder  has  matured  seed  and  contaminated 
a  whole  field  it  may  be  necessary  to  plow  it  up  and  plant  to  crops  which 
are  not  injured  by  this  parasite.  Dodder  seeds  will  live  in  the  ground 
for  four  or  five  years.  Early  mowing  and  close  pasturing  subsequently 
may  eventually  eradicate  the  weed  without  plowing  up  the  field. 
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LABORATORY    STUDY    OF    DODDER 

A.  Symptoms.  —  Kxaininc  sixM-inu-ns  of  cioi)  j)Iun<.s  Hiicli  :is  (clover,  u!f;i!fji,  flax 
or  any  other  |)laiil  iiifcslcd  willi  dodder.  W  l»al  crfccl  has  the  dodder  |)lant  ijj)on 
tlie  plant  whuli  it  attacks'.'  In  what  manner  is  the  daniaKt;  done?  If  possibh;,  ob- 
serve the  dodder  \i\  the  field  where  it  has  infested  conHiderahle  iirouH  of  clover  or 
some  otiier  croj).  Note  the  smothering  efTect.  Is  the;  sniotheriiifr  out  of  crop  plants 
tlio  oidy  item  of  (>conomic  im|)ortan('(;  in  connection  with  dodder? 

I'Aamine  sam|)les  of  clover  or  alfalfa  so(m1  which  contain  an  intermixture  of  dodder 
seed.  Learn  to  distiiiKwish  the  dodder  seeds  from  crop  seeds  of  similar  size  and  af>- 
|)earanee.  Can  the  doddcT  sccmIs  he  separated  nvidily  from  clover  seed?  Of  Fiow 
much  importance,  commercially,  is  such  adulteration  of  seed  stocks? 

B.  Life  history  of  the  dodder  plant.  Note  the  structure  and  color  of  all  parts 
of  the  plant,  lias  it  any  leaves?  .\ny  chlorophyll?  Examine  the  repnxhictive 
parts.  Arc  they  typical  of  the  seed  plants?  L'nder  what  conditions  will  the  seeds 
germinate?  Where  does  the  seedling  begin  its  existence?  How  long  can  it  lead  an 
independent  life?     How  does  it  become  attached  to  the  host  plant? 

I'Aamine  a  cross  section  of  the  stems  of  l)oth  dodder  and  host  cut  at  the  point 
where  a  haustorium  penetrates  the  host  plant.  Identify  the  difTerent  vascular 
elements  of  both  plants  and  note  the  contact  made  between  corresponding  elements 
in  host  and  parasite.  What  food  elements  does  the  dodder  absorb  from  its  host? 
Can  the  dodder  plant  manufacture  any  part  of  its  food  supply?     Why? 

C.  Notes.  —  In  the  notes  discuss  the  economic  importance  of  dodder,  the  crops 
most  often  attacked,  the  appearance  of  the  dodder  plant,  its  life  history  and  methods 
of  control. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

L  Describe  the  life  history  of  a  dodder  plant  from  seed  to  seed.  Where  does  the 
seedling  start  its  growth?  Where  does  it  get  its  nourishment  at  first?  Where  does 
the  mature  dodder  plant  get  its  sustenance? 

2.  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  done  by  dodder? 

3.  How  does  dodder  differ  from  mistletoe  in  the  matter  of  nutrition?  In  nature 
and  extent  of  injury  caused? 

4.  Discuss  dodder  as  a  seed  adulterant. 

5.  Discuss  remedial  measures,  both  in  the  field  and  in  seed  stocks. 
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CHAPTER   XXIIT 

DISEASES    CAUSED   BY   NEMATODES 

The  noniatodos  or  (M^lvvoriiis  constitute  a  very  lar^e  ^roup  of  animal 
life  belonj2;ing  to  the  zoolojziical  ^rouj)  coninionly  referred  to  as  round- 
worms. The  round-worms  are  widely  distiibuted  over  the  earth's  sur- 
face and  infest  a  wide  range  of  hosts.  Many  of  them  parasitize  other 
animals.  The  species  of  nematodes  which  are  of  particular  interest  to 
the  plant  pathologist  are  soil-infesting  organisms  which  spend  a  part 
of  their  life  cycle  in  or  on  living  plants  causing  disease  symptoms  of 
various  kinds.  The  plant-inhabiting  eelworms  are  very  minute  organ- 
isms, scarcely  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  except  the  greatly  enlarged 
female  of  certain  species  which  can  readily  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 
Some  of  the  more  important  plant  diseases  caused  by  nematodes  in- 
clude: 1.  The  root-knot  caused  by  Heterodera  radicicola;  2.  The 
nematode  disease  of  sugar-beets  caused  by  Heterodera  schachtii;  3.  The 
wheat  nematode  disease  caused  by  Tylenchus  tritici;  and  4.  The  leaf 
and  stem  disease  caused  by  Tylenchus  dipsaci. 


Root-knot 

Caused  by  Heterodera  radicicola  (Greef)  Mtiller 

This  nematode  disease  in  plants  has  been  known  for  over  seventy 
years  in  Europe  and  for  a  somewhat  shorter  period  in  the  United  States. 
Various  names  have  been  applied  to  the  malady,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  root-knot,  root-gall,  club-root,  big-root,  eelworm  disease  and 
nematode  disease.  Berkeley  (3)  mentioned  this  disease  in  England  as 
early  as  1855.  It  was  reported  from  Germany  in  1864  as  a  root-knot 
disease  on  certain  grasses.  Later  reports  have  indicated  the  existence 
of  the  trouble  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  in  various  countries  of  Asia 
and  the  East  Indies,  in  Africa,  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  the  United  States  the  root-knot 
disease  was  reported  as  a  greenhouse  pest  in  1876  (13).  In  this  country, 
as  a  widespread  pest  in  the  field,  it  first  attracted  attention  in  some  of 
the  southern  states.  At  present  it  is  widely  disseminated,  especially 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  but  is  sometimes  found  in 
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many  of  the  northern  states,  even  being  reported  from  as  far  north  as 
Michigan,  thoiigli  it  seems  to  be  more  at  home  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries.  The  original  home  of  this  eelworm  is  not  definitely 
known  but  it  seems  logical  to  suppose  that  it  is  indigenous  to  the  tropics 
and  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  Europe  and  temperate  America 
on  some  of  its  native  hosts  which  have  been  transplanted  to  these 
regions. 

'  Hosts.  —  The  list  of  susceptible  species  of  plants  reported  by  various 
writers  in  the  several  countries  where  the  pest  has  been  studied  totals 
over  500  different  kinds  of  plants.  These  include  species  belonging 
in  many  different  families  and  represent  all  kinds  of  cultivated  and 
non-cultivated  plants,  both  herbaceous  and  woody.  Some  of  the  more 
important  cultivated  plants  which  are  subject  to  the  root-knot  disease 
are  named  in  the  following  list:  alfalfa,  asparagus,  almond,  bean,  beet, 
begonia,  cantaloupe,  carrot,  catalpa,  celery,  cherry,  clematis,  clover, 
coleus,  cotton,  cowpea,  cucumber,  dahlia,  eggplant,  European  grape, 
field  pea,  fig,  flax,  garden  beet,  garden  pea,  ginseng,  hollyhock,  lettuce, 
mulberry,  muskmelon,  onion,  okra,  peach,  pecan,  peony,  pepper, 
Persian  walnut,  potato,  pumpkin,  rose,  salsify,  soy  bean,  spinach, 
strawberry,  sugar  beet,  sugar  cane,  sweet  pea,  sweet  potato,  tobacco, 
tomato,  vetch,  violet,  watermelon. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  majority  of  crop  plants  are  susceptible  to 
attack  by  nematodes,  there  is  still  a  considerable  number  of  important 
cultivated  plants  which  are  immune  or  only  slightly  susceptible.  The 
immune  or  resistant  crops  include  barley,  corn,  certain  varieties  of 
cowpea  (Brabham,  Iron,  Monetta,  Victor),  many  grasses,  kafir,  milo, 
peanut,  millet,  redtop,  rye,  sorghum,  a  variety  of  soy  bean  (Laredo), 
timothy,  velvet  bean,  wheat,  and  winter  oats. 

Economic  importance.  —  The  eelworm  causing  root-knot  is  apt  to 
infest  greenhouses  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  while  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  accurate  estimates  of  the  losses  involved  they  are  undoubtedly 
considerable.  In  the  field  most  of  the  serious  losses  have  been  confined  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  In  some  of  the  southern  states 
cotton  and  many  of  the  truck  crops  are  frequently  damaged  seriously. 
In  some  sections  of  South  Carolina  the  loss  of  cotton  has  been  estimated 
at  over  4  per  cent  of  the  crop.  In  1917  the  loss  to  the  cotton  crop  in 
Georgia  was  estimated  (10)  at  4  per  cent  of  the  crop,  and  for  the  entire 
South  it  is  estimated  that  root-knot  causes  an  average  annual  loss  of 
200,000  bales  of  cotton  and  100,000  tons  of  seed.  In  Florida  the  losses 
in  such  truck  crops  as  snap  beans,  cabbage,  celery,  eggplant,  potatoes, 
lettuce,  peas  and  tomatoes  have  been  estimated  at  from  1  to  25  per  cent 
in  the  various  crops.     The  disease  is  also  serious  in  parts  of  the  South- 
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west.  In  parts  of  sontlu^rn  C.'ilifoniiM  root-knot  is  making;  sorious 
inroads  on  i\w  nuAon  crops.  Such  nursery  slock  as  fi^s,  M;rap('S,  pcac^hcs 
and  walnuts  also  sulTcrs  from  ('cKvorni  infestation. 


Fig.  185.  —  Tomato   plant  showing   the   effects  of  invasion  by   the   root-knot 
nematode.     (Photograph  by  McKay,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 


/  Symptoms.  —  Two  sets  of  s^-niptonis  should  be  considered  in  de- 
scribing the  effect  of  the  disease  on  the  host  plant,  namely,  the  root 
symptoms  and  the  effects  as  exhibited  by  the  parts  of  the  plant  above 
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ground.  As  the  naino  iiKlicutcs,  the  cluimcteristic  symptoms  on  the 
roots  consist  of  knots  or  swelUngs  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  The 
enlargements  may  occur  at  intervals  on  the  root  giving  a  beaded  effect 


Fig.  186.  —  Root-knot  on  carrots.     (Photograph  by  McKay,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 

or  the  root  may  be  more  or  less  swollen  throughout  its  length.  Only  a 
part  of  the  roots  may  be  attacked  or  the  whole  root  system  of  a  plant 
may  be  affected.  The  knots  vary  in  size  depending  somewhat  on  the 
size  of  the  infected  root.     Figure  185  represents  a  tomato  plant  with  a 
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s(n'<M'('  case  of  root  knot.  Noinatcjdc  root-knots  sliould  not  bo  confu.s(;d 
with  (he  nodules  produced  by  the  nitro^cn-fixinj^  bacteria  on  plants  of 
tlie  legume  type,  'i'lie  laKer  are  snj;dl  spherical  or  lobed  bodies  at- 
tached to  ihe  side  of  the  i-oollets  and  may  l)e  easily  detach(.'d,  whik;  i\nt 
root -knot  eelworins  cause  swellings  in  the  roots  thenisc^lves. 

This  j)articular  nematode  does  not  cau.s(;  malformations  or  enlarge- 
ments on  the  above-ground  parts  of  the  host  plant.  N(!verthele.ss 
plants  with  badly  infested  roots  j)resent  a  more  or  less  sickly  appearance 
of  the  ai'rial  parts.  They  arc  dwarfed  and  wilt  more  readily  in  hot  dry 
weather  than  plants  with  healthy  roots.  The  foliage  is  usually  a  paler 
green  than  that  of  healthy  plants.  Such  symptoms  above  ground  may 
be  due  to  other  causes,  however,  therefore  to  make  the  diagnosis  certain 
the  roots  should  be  examined  for  the  characteristic  symptoms.  A  still 
further  test  is  the  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  the  eelworms  in  the 
tissues  of  the  knots.  These  can  usually  be  found  by  teasing  out  a  bit 
of  the  knot  tissue  in  water  and  examining  it  with  a  microscope. 

Structure  and  life  cycle  of  the  parasite.  —  The  female  nematode  lays 
numerous  eggs  from  which  the  larvae  are  hatched.  The  eggs  are  ellip- 
soidal to  kidney-shaped  bodies  averaging  about  85  to  98  by  34  to  40  fi  (4). 
The  larva  which  emerges  from  an  egg  is  a  slender  cylindrical  organism 
measuring  375  to  500  jjl  in  length  by  12  to  15  /x  in  greatest  diameter. 
The  anterior  end  is  blunt  and  the  posterior  end  tapers  to  a  pointed  tail. 
The  structure  of  this  larval  animal  may  be  simply  described  as  consist- 
ing of  two  telescoping  tubes;  the  aUmentary  canal  within  the  body  wall. 
The  former  consists  of  a  chitinous  spear,  10  to  15  m  long,  at  the  anterior 
end  which  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  mouth  apparatus,  since 
it  can  be  used  in  boring  through  cell  walls  and  in  taking  nourishment. 
Back  of  the  spear  extends  the  esophagus  which  expands  into  the  esoph- 
ageal bulb.  Behind  the  bulb  the  aUmentary  canal  is  narrow  but  soon 
expands  into  the  large  digestive  tract  which  fills  the  body  cavity.  The 
larvae  are  able  to  remain  ahve  in  the  soil  for  several  months  under  favor- 
able conditions.  If  they  are  able  to  enter  the  roots  of  a  host  plant  they 
continue  to  develop  into  the  adult  nematodes,  otherwise  they  eventually 
die.  Within  a  suitable  host  the  larvae  grow  to  maturity.  Up  to  this 
time  the  sexes  are  not  distinguishable. 

The  adult  individuals  of  Heterodera  radicicola  show  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  male  and  the  female.  The  male  is  a  long  slender 
worm,  resembling  the  larval  stage  in  most  respects  but  with  some 
differences.  It  is  greatly  increased  in  size,  measuring  1200  to  1500  ^  in 
length  and  30  to  36  ^  in  diameter.  The  tail  is  short  and  more  rounded 
than  in  the  larval  stage.  The  spear  is  somewhat  larger  than  in  the 
larva.     Compare  the  male  and  female  of  Tylenchus  dipsaci  (Fig.  191). 
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It  is  in  the  adult  female,  however,  that  the  greatest  cliiTerentiation 
occurs.  She  is  somewhat  flask-shaped  or  pear-shaped  (Fig.  187), 
measuring  400  to  1300  m  in  length  by  270  to  500  m  in  greatest  diameter. 
The  anterior  end  is  not  greatly  enlarged  but  just  posterior  to  the  esoph- 
ageal bulb  the  body  abruptly  enlarges  so  that  the  whole  posterior 
portion  of  the  adult  female  is  greatly  swollen  and 
rounded  into  an  almost  spherical  shape.  Each  fe- 
male is  capable  of  laying  500  or  more  eggs. 

Overwintering.  —  The  fact  that  the  larvae  can  re- 
main alive  in  the  soil  for  several  months  probably 
accounts  for  a  great  deal  of  overwintering,  although 
in  case  of  perennials,  or  volunteer  plants  of  annual 
crops  which  survive  the  winter  in  the  milder  climates, 
the  nematodes  undoubtedly  survive  in  the  host  tis- 
sues either  as  larvae  or  adult  females.  The  over- 
wintering  is  comparatively  easy  in  those  countries  ^^^^  If  H^erodll 
where  the  winters  are  mild  and  little  or  no  freezing  radidcola.  The  males 
occurs.  According  to  Bessey  (4),  however,  these  and  the  hirvae  are 
parasites  are  able  to  survive  the  severe  winters  of  similar  in  general  ap- 
our  northern  states  also.  pearanee  to  those  of 

^ .  ...  rm  j^     1    1  11      Tulenchiis       dipsaci. 

Dissemination.  —  The  nematode  larvae  are  capable  g     p.^  ,g. 

of  slight  and  slow  locomotion  but  at  best  they  are 
probably  able  to  travel  by  their  own  efforts  only  a  very  few  feet  during 
a  season.  They  are  disseminated  very  largely  by  man  on  propagating 
stock  of  various  kinds.  Shipments  of  nursery  stock,  tubers,  bulbs  and 
seedlings  from  infested  areas  are  most  likely  to  blame  for  the  wide- 
spread dispersal  of  the  root-knot  nematode.  Infested  soil  may  be 
carried  from  field  to  field  on  implements  and  vehicles.  Overflow  water 
may  carry  infested  soil  to  a  clean  field. 

Infection.  —  Infection  usually  takes  place  in  the  younger  roots  al- 
though this  nematode  is  able  to  bore  its  way  into  older  roots  and  has 
even  been  known  to  penetrate  stems  and  fruits  of  plants  such  as  melons 
and  tomatoes  when  these  come  in  contact  with  the  soil.  Potato  tubers 
are  also  frequently  invaded.  The  presence  of  the  parasite  in  the  host 
stimulates  the  tissues  in  its  vicinity  to  excessive  cell  division  and  growth 
thus  resulting  in  the  hypertrophies  so  characteristic  of  this  malady. 

Favorable  environment.  —  The  most  favorable  soil  for  the  propagation 
of  the  root-knot  nematode  is  a  light  sandy  one.  The  animal  will  not 
flom'ish  in  a  heavy  compact  soil.  Lands  that  remain  very  wet  or  water- 
soaked  for  long  periods  during  the  year  are  not  apt  to  harbor  many 
of  these  eelworms.  A  warm  temperature  is  also  necessary  for  the  best 
development  of  the  organism.     In  soils  with  a  temperature  below  55°  F. 
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(h(>  worms  do  not  tln-ivc  and  llicic  is  little  danger  of  infoction.  Severe 
IVcczin^  kills  iKMimtodcs  unless  tlicy  ai'e  deep  cnon^ili  in  the  ^;i'ound  to 
he  pi-olccled.  IJepealcd  ajjplical  ions  of  iiianurc  or  linnuis  in  other 
foiin  to  a  heavy  soil  may  rendei'  it  more  f;iv()nd)le  for*  nematode  infesta- 
tion. The  soils  that  are  l)roii^ht  in  and  built  iij)  for  greenhouse  as(; 
usually  offer  a  very  favorable  enviionment  for  nematodes.  Some;  of 
the  worst  infestations  occur  in  greenhouses.  TIk;  warm  li^lit  sandy 
soils  occurring  ov(m-  much  of  the  southern  United  States  are  very  suitable 
for  the  develoi)ment  of  these  pests  and  conscKiucmtly  the  heaviest  losses 
from  this  trouble  occur  in  the  southern  states. 

Control.  Manifestly  the  control  of  this  pest  centers  around  the 
eradication  of  the  organisms  from  the  soil.  There  are  two  means  of 
accomplishing-  this  end,  namely,  (r/)  sterilization  of  tlw^  soil,  and  (h)  crop 
rotation.  In  the  greenhouse  and  in  seed  beds  soil  sterilization  is  feasible 
and  is  practiced  extensively.  Two  general  sterilizing  agents  are  avail- 
able, chemicals  and  heat.  Poisonous  chemicals  such  as  formaldehyde 
have  been  tried  as  soil  disinfectants  for  eelworms  but  have  not  proved 
as  satisfactory  as  steam  for  this  purpose.  Where  steam  is  available 
and  can  be  applied  through  perforated  pipes  laid  in  the  soil  it  has  given 
satisfactory  results  when  used  for  this  purpose.  (For  various  methods  of 
applying  steam  see  Chapter  VIII.)  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  replace 
the  soil  in  greenhouse  benches.  New  soil  should  be  secured  which  is 
known  to  be  free  from  nematodes,  but  before  placing  it  in  the  greenhouse 
the  benches  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  to  kill  any  worms  left 
behind  when  the  old  soil  is  removed.  For  large  areas  in  the  field  the 
only  feasible  means  of  eradication  once  the  ground  has  become  infested 
is  crop  rotation.  Some  of  the  resistant  crops  mentioned  above  under 
host  plants  should  be  used  in  the  rotation.  The  susceptible  crops  must 
be  kept  off  the  land  for  at  least  two  years  and  no  susceptible  weeds 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  among  the  resistant  crop  plants  used  in  the 
rotation.  Practically  all  of  the  nematode  larvae  will  perish  in  less  than 
two  years  if  they  have  no  susceptible  plants  to  live  upon. 

Prevention.  —  Where  a  growler  has  land  free  from  this  pest  he  should 
take  every  precaution  to  prevent  its  introduction  on  nursery  stock  or 
any  other  propagating  stock  which  he  brings  in  from  other  locahties. 
In  case  a  few  infested  trees  or  other  stock  are  planted  they  should  be 
dug  out  and  destroyed  as  soon  as  discovered.  The  soil  occupied  by  the 
infested  roots  should  then  be  sterilized  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease  to  other  parts  of  the  field. 
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LABORATORY  STUDY 

A.  Symptoms.  ^  Examine  specinieiis  of  any  available  plant  which  whows  the 
results  oi  nematode  attacks.  Note  the  swellings  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  Do 
they  occur  on  the  main  root  or  on  lateral  rootlets?  Can  you  notice  any  of  the  above- 
gromid  symptoms  on  these  plants?  Make  habit  sketches  to  illustrate  all  symptoms 
observed. 

B.  The  organism.  —  Dissect  bits  of  diseased  tissue  by  teasing  it  out  in  water. 
Look  for  the  worms  with  a  microscope.  Try  to  distinguish  larvae  as  well  as  male 
and  female  adults.  Sometimes  one  can  find  the  females  by  splitting  or  tearing  the 
tissue  apart  rather  than  by  cutting.  The  females  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye 
partly  imbedded  in  the  torn  surface  of  the  specimen.  They  appear  as  tiny  white  or 
pearly  beads  easily  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  Carefully  remove  one  and  examine 
with  a  magnifier  or  the  low  power  of  a  microscope.  The  males  resemble  the  larvae 
except  that  they  are  Kmch  larger.     Look  for  eggs.     Draw  all  stages  found. 

C.  Life  history.  —  Look  up  all  available  information  on  the  life  history  of  this 
eelworm  and  fix  the  facts  in  mind  so  that  you  can  discuss  control  measures  as  based 
on  these  facts. 

D.  Notes.  —  Write  a  complete  account  of  this  disease  and  its  causal  organism 
together  with  a  discussion  of  control  measures. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Name  a  list  of  crop  plants  which  are  susceptible  to  root-knot. 

2.  Name  a  list  of  resistant  crops. 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  organism  causing  this  trouble?      Describe  its  hfe 
history. 

4.  How  does  this  organism  differ  from  the  other  large  groups  of  organisms  caus- 
ing plant  diseases? 

5.  What  environmental  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  development  of  root- 
knot?     Unfavorable? 

6.  What  life-history  facts  form  the  basis  for  control  practices? 

7.  On  what  life-history  fact  is  the  recommendation  for  soil  sterilization  based? 
What  is  the  best  sterilizer  for  this  purpose? 

8.  Under  what  conditions  is  crop  rotation  rather  than  soil  sterilization  to  be 
recommended? 
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The  Sugar-beet  Nematode  Disease 

Caused  by  Heterodera  schachtii  Schmidt 

The  sugar-beet  eelworm  was  first  reported  from  Germany  where  a 
large  sugar  industry  had  grown  up  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  By  the  middle  of  that  century  there  was  a  notable  falling 
ofT  in  the  yield  in  the  oldest  beet-growing  districts.  Later  it  was  found 
that  this  reduction  in  yield  was  due  to  heavy  nematode  infestation. 
In  1908  the  pest  was  discovered  in  California  and  is  now  well  established 
in  some  of  the  beet-growing  districts  of  California  and  Utah.  The 
sugar-beet  nematode  is  closely  related  to  the  common  root-knot  nema- 
tode and  its  morphology  is  very  similar.  There  is  one  striking  difference 
in  its  life  history,  however.  The  female  of  H.  schachtii  dies  while  still 
filled  with  eggs  and  becomes  a  brown  sac-like  cyst  in  which  the  eggs 
may  lie  dormant  for  many  years,  a  few  hatching  each  year  and  the 
larvae  escaping  from  the  cyst.  Experimental  work  has  shown  that  in 
badly  infested  soil  many  encysted  eggs  can  still  be  found  five  years  after 
beets  were  last  grown  on  the  land.  However  it  was  shown  that  the 
nematode  population  decreased  so  greatly  after  a  four  or  five  year  ro- 
tation that  one  good  crop  could  be  grown  on  the  land,  but  if  a  second 
consecutive  crop  were  planted  the  yield  dropped  off  again  due  to  the 
increase  of  nematodes  on  the  first  crop. 
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Fig.  188.  —  Strawberry  plants  infested  with  the  leaf  and  stem  nematode,  Tylen- 
chiis  dipsad.     (After  McKay,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest  Rept.,  1915-20.     1921.) 
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Stem,  Leaf  and  Bulb  Nematode  Disease 

('auscd  \)\   Ti/h  ncfius  (hpsdc/  (luiliiij  l>;islinri 

This  (iis(\is('  aflVcIs  chiefly  \\\v  stems  and  Icjivcs  of  plants  rather  than 
the  roots.  This  statement  holds  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  this  nvniaUHUt 
causers  sei'ious  trouble  in  cei-tain  hull)  ciops,  })ecause  })ull)S  consist 
ossontially  of  modified  undei'^i-ound  leaves.  The  nematode  causing 
this  disease  occurs  in  \arious  j)arts  of  l']urope,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 


Fig.  189.  —  Alfalfa   plant   showing   effects   of   invasion   by    Tylenchus   dipsaci. 
(Photograph  by  McKay,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 


and  South  Africa.  The  disease  has  been  known  since  1851  and  the  early 
hterature  concerning  it  is  entirely  European.  The  malady  seems  to 
have  been  known  in  the  United  States  for  about  twenty  years.  In 
this  country  it  is  known  chiefly  in  the  far  western  states,  although  it  has 
been  reported  from  certain  states  east  of  the  Rocky  IMountains.  The 
nematode,   Tylenchus  dipsaci,  has  been  found  on  over  fifty  different 
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hosts  including  narcissus,  hyacinth,  onion,  garHc,  strawberry,  clovor, 
alfalfa,  lupine,  broad  bean,  kidney  bean,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
potato,  hops,  flax,  turnip,  plantain,  buttercup,  dandelion,  false  dande- 
lion, sow  thistle  and  daisy.  In  the  United  States  the  more  important 
cultivated  crops  which  have  been  found  severely  infested  with  this 
nematode  are  narcissus,  clover,  alfalfa  and  strawberry.  In  recent  years 
the  disease  has  been  found  quite  abundantly  on  all  these  hosts  in  certain 
localities  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  many 
biological  strains  of  this  eelworm  exist.  In  Oregon  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  strain  on  the  false  dandelion,  Hypochaeris  radicala^ 
is  different  from  that  on  the  strawberry.  The  population  on  the  bulb 
crops  also  evidently  belongs  to  a  different  strain  from  that  on  the  straw- 
berry and  on  Hypochaeris. 

Symptoms.  —  On  such  plants  as  strawberry,  clover,  alfalfa  and  false 
dandelion  the  symptoms  consist  of  swellings  or  galls  on  any  part  of  the 


Fig.  190.  —  Nematode  disease  of  narcissus  bulbs.  Cross  sections  of  the  diseased 
bulbs  show  some  of  the  layers  darkened  due  to  invasion  by  the  nematodes.  (After 
McKay,  18th  Ann.  Kept.  Ore.  Hort.  Soc,  1926.) 


leaves  and  stems  (Fig.  188).  The  leaves  become  crinkled,  deformed 
or  dwarfed.  Affected  plants  are  apt  to  appear  stunted  or  dwarfed  in 
comparison  with  healthy  plants.  In  bulbous  crops  dark  rings  appear 
in  a  cross  section  of  the  bulb  where  the  worms  have  migrated  from  certain 
leaves  into  the  fleshy  leaf-bases  in  the  bulbs.  This  condition  gives  rise 
to  the  term  ''ring  disease"  (Fig.  190).  The  affected  leaves  of  such 
crops  show  yellow  streaks  or  specks  rather  than  extreme  swelHngs  or 
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mnlformaf  ions  snrh  a.s  occur  on  the  st  niw- 
hcrry,  although  (lis(vis('(l  narcissus  Icjivcs 
may  be  sointnvhal  twisted  or  distorted 
and exliihit  cliaract(M-ist ic  t hi(!kened  specks 
which  can  \)v  fell  hcncalh  the  epideiiiiis 
rather  than  on  tlie  surface.  The  hfc; 
liistory  of  the  (H^lworni  causing;  this  troubles 
is  illustrated  in  I-'igurc*  191. 

Control.  —  Tlie  control  of  this  dis(!ase 
in  bulbs  consists  of  roguin^  out  diseased 
plants  that  can  be  detected  in  the  field, 
and  in  treating  bulbs  used  for  propaga- 
tion. A  hot  water  method  has  been 
devised  which  has  proved  successful.  It 
consists  of  immersing  the  bulbs  in  water 
held  at  110-111°  F.  for  3  hours.  This  is 
sufficient  to  kill  the  worms  in  the  bulbs 
without  injuring  the  bulbs.  In  case  of 
diseased  strawberries  all  diseased  plants 
should  be  rogued  out  and  destroyed,  or  if 
the  planting  is  badly  infested  it  should  be 
plowed  up  entirely  and  the  land  planted 
to  non-susceptible  crops  for  two  or  three 
years.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  set- 
ting out  new  plantings  to  see  that  the  sets 
come  from  clean  stock. 

LABORATORY    STUDY    OF   LEAF  AND    STEM 
NEMATODE 

A.  Symptoms.  —  Examine  diseased  specimens 
of  strawberry,  clover,  alfalfa,  and  narcissus  bulbs. 
Note  the  characteristic  swellings  of  leaves  and 
stems.  Observe  the  characteristic  symptoms  in 
cross  sections  of  the  bulbs.  If  weed  hosts  such 
as  plantain  and  false  dandelion  are  available 
compare  effects  on  these  plants  with  the  sp)eci- 
mens  of  cultivated  hosts.  Break  open  the 
swollen  parts  and  note  the  texture  of  the  hyper- 
trophied  tissue.  Make  drawings  to  illustrate  all 
symptoms. 

B.  The  nematode.  —  Tease  out  bits  of  diseased 
tissue  from  any  of  the  affected  plants  in  a  few 
drops  of  water  and  examine  with  a  microscope. 
Find  the  worms  swimming  free  and  identify  the 
different  stages,  larvae  as  well  as  male  and  fe- 
male adults.     Compare  with  the  same  stages  of 
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Fig.  191.  —  Tylenchus  dipsaci. 
Right,  adult  female.  Center,  adult 
male.  Upper  left,  larval  stage. 
Center  left,  egg,  very  highly  mag- 
nified. Lower  left,  egg  containing 
an  embryo  eelworm,  very  highly 
magnified. 
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the  root-knot  eelvvonn  and  any  other  species  studied.     Make  drawings  (jf  all  stages 
found. 

C.    Notes.  -^  Write  notes  comparing  the  leaf  and  stem  nematode  with  others 
stuilied. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Compare  the  leaf,  stem  and  bulb  iiomatodo  with  the  root-knot  nema  and  the 
sugar-beet  nema  as  to  the  morpliology  and  life  cycle  of  tlie  tuiusal  organism. 

2.  Compare  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  with  the  root-knot  disease. 

3.  Compare  the  host  range  of  the  leaf,  stem  and  bulb  infesting  nematode  with 
that  of  the  root-knot  nematode. 

4.  What  ornamental  bulb  plants  are  particularly  susceptible  to  this  nema? 

5.  What  successful  means  of  treating  infested  bulbs  has  been  devised? 
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The  Nematode  Disease  of  Wheat 

Caused  by  Tylenchus  tritici  (Steinbuch)  Bastian 

This  is  a  disease  of  wheat  which  manifests  itself  in  the  above-ground 
parts  of  the  plant,  being;  most  noticeable  as  an  affection  of  the  grains. 
It  is  known  in  many  parts  of  the  world  but  is  not  as  generally  distributed 
as  is  the  root-knot  disease.  The  first  definite  report  (9)  of  this  disease 
indicates  that  it  was  present  in  England  in  1743.  It  was  reported 
from  continental  Europe  (4)  in  1775,  and  again  in  1799  Steinbuch  (10) 
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(lisciissod  n  noniatodo  disoaso  of  whoat  and  rofcrrcd  to  the  causal  or- 
ganism ;is  Vibrio  trUici.  In  1S()1  I^)aslian  (I)  li'ansfcircd  the  or(:;anisni 
to  the  iicrius  Ti/lcnchus,  nMainin^  I  lie  specific  name,  Iriliri,  as  used  by 
St(Mnl)Ucli.  A  ^I'cat  inan\'  pajx'i's  li.*i\'c  .'ippc'iicd  in  iMii'opc  on  this 
disease  l)Ul  it  was  nol  until  \\)()\)  tli;il  I  lie  ti-ouhle  was  icpoiied  in  I  Ik; 
I'nited  States.  Johnson  recorded  it-  from  ( 'ahfoiiiia  in  th:it  ye;ii-  :ind 
jdso  stated  tliat  it  had  Ixu^n  found  in  New  York,  West  \'ir^inia  and 
Coor<i:ia.  In  1917  I'^ronunc*  (7)  reported  the  occurrencf;  of  the  wheat, 
nematode  in  \'ir^inia.  At  the  present  tini(;  the  wheat  n(»niatod(^  is 
known  to  occur  in  all  of  the  continents  except  Africa.  It  has  hcjen 
found  in  I"'ranc(^,  Cicrniany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Sweden,  IIf)l- 
land,  IOnp;land,  Australia,  China,  Brazil,  and  in  North  America.  There 
is  also  evi(l(^nce  that  it  occurs  in  Russia,  Turkestan  and  India  (4).  In 
the  United  States  it  has  been  definitely  reported  from  at  least  seven 
states,  namely.  New  York,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  California. 

Economic  importance.  —  Some  of  the  early  accounts  of  this  disease 
in  Europe  indicate  that  it  caused  severe  losses.  More  recent  reports 
d(^  not  record  any  extensive  damage  resulting  from  its  attacks.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  very  definite  information  as  to  the  reduction 
in  yield  of  wheat  due  to  this  disease  in  the  various  other  foreign  countries 
where  it  is  known  to  occur,  but  such  evidence  as  there  is  indicates  that 
the  disease  may  be  quite  severe  in  some  instances.  In  the  United 
States  the  most  extensive  damage  yet  reported  occurred  in  Virginia. 
Losses  of  from  1  to  50  per  cent  of  the  crop  have  been  noted  in  some 
wheat  fields  in  that  state. 

Hosts.  —  The  eelworm,  Tylenchus  tritici,  confines  its  attacks  largely 
if  not  entirely  to  wheat.  There  are  nematodes  which  attack  many 
other  species  of  grasses  but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their 
specific  rank.  Some  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  forms  found  on 
other  species  of  grasses  are  simply  strains  of  the  wheat  nematode. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  good  reason  for  holding  that  these  forms 
are  of  specific  rank  and  some  investigators  have  given  them  specific 
names,  using  the  name,  T.  tritici,  to  designate  the  form  which  attacks 
wheat  only.  The  difference  seems  to  be  physiological,  however,  rather 
than  morphological,  since  attempts  to  inoculate  other  grasses  with  the 
wheat  nematode  have  failed,  except  in  case  of  emmer,  rye  and  spelt  on 
which  inoculations  with  T.  tritici  produced  abundant  infections. 

Symptoms.  —  The  w^heat  nematode  infests  only  the  aerial  parts  of 
the  host.  The  symptoms  appear  on  the  leaves  and  in  the  head  where 
the  ovaries  are  attacked.  Infected  leaves  exhibit  a  wrinkling,  twisting 
or  rolhng,  especially  of  the  younger  leaf  blades  (Fig.   192).     On  the 
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upper  surface  of  the  leaf  small,  elevated,  ruuncied  areas  may  appear. 
The  leaves  may  become  yellow,  wilt  and  die.  The  diseased  spikes  are 
easily  detected.  They  are  usually  reduced  in  size  and  the  glumes  spread 
outward  giving  the  head  a  somewhat  thickened  and  shortened  appear- 


FiG.  192.  —  Young  wheat  plant  showing  effects  of  infestation  by  the  wheat 
nematode.  A,  five-weeks-okl  wheat  seedHng  grown  in  the  greenhouse  and  artificially 
infected  with  Tylenchus  tritici.  B,  part  of  the  plant  shown  in  A  enlarged.  C,  leaf 
blade  of  a  wheat  seedling  showing  the  one-sided  apical  development  and  small 
nematode  galls  resulting  from  artificial  inoculation  in  the  greenhouse.  (After  Byars, 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  842.) 

ance.  Depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  infestation  a  varying  number 
of  the  florets  contain  galls  instead  of  sound  kernels  of  wheat.  These 
galls  are  hard,  light  brown  to  dark-colored,  shorter  and  usually  thicker 
than  normal  grains  and  are  filled  with  nematodes.     The  spreading  of 
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the  pliinios  and  also  {\\v  color  of  the  pjills  ^rjvc  this  disoasr  a  striking 
rescm  1)1:11100  to  tlio  buiil  or  slinking  smut,  hut  the  smut  halls  arc  li^ditcr 
in  w('iji;ht   and  moro  oasily  crushed   than   nematode  ^alls.      I'i^urc   Ki.'i 
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Fig.  193.  —  Comparison  of  nematode  infested  wheat  kernels  with  normal  grains 
and  other  objects  with  which  they  may  be  confused.  Above:  A,  normal  grains;  B, 
nematode  galls;  C,  seeds  of  cockle,  a  weed  sometimes  found  in  wheat  fields;  D, 
smutted  wheat  grains  (smut  balls);  E,  bin-burnt  grains.  Below:  A,  section  of 
normal  wheat  grain;  B,  section  of  grain  infested  with  nematodes.  (After  Byars, 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  842.) 

shows  the  (HfToronco  in  the  general  appearance  of  smutted  grains  and 
those  infested  with  nematodes. 

Life  history.  —  The  p;eneral  Hfe  cycle  of  this  eelworm  resembles  very 
closely  that  of  the  root-knot  nematode.     A  female  of  this  species  may 
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lay  more  than  2000  eggs.  Tho  larvae  ernerg(^  and  go  through  a  period 
of  growth  before  (Ufferentiating  into  male  and  female.  In  this  species 
the  female  does  not  become  pear-shaped  as  is  the  case  with  Meter odera 
radicicola  but  remains  cylindrical  in  shape  although  becoming  somewhat 
more  thickened  in  diameter  than  the  male. 

The  larvae  apparently  may  overwinter  either  in  the  galls  which  fall 
to  the  ground  or  are  sown  with  fall  wheat,  or  on  the  seedlings  which 
they  may  invade  in  the  fall.     They  locate  between  the  leaf  sheaths 
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Fig.   194.  —  Larvae  of  Tyletichus  tritici.     Mass  of  thread-like  eelworms  escaping 
from  a  cut-open  flower  gall.     X6.     (After  Byars,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  842.) 


near  the  terminal  bud.  Here  they  are  in  a  position  to  attack  the  leaves 
and  also  the  ovaries  of  the  wheat  head  when  it  emerges.  Inside  the 
host  tissues  they  develop  into  adult  males  and  females.  Within  each 
kernel  gall  a  cavity  is  formed  in  which  the  mature  females  lay  thousands 
of  eggs  which  soon  hatch  into  larvae.  As  many  as  90,000  larvae  have 
been  found  within  one  large  sized  gall.  Medium  sized  galls  contain 
on  an  average  about  15,000  larvae  (4). 

Dissemination.  —  In  the  dry  galls  the  larvae  may  remain  alive  and 
dormant  for  years.  It  is  in  this  condition  that  they  are  dispersed  over 
long  distances.  Importations  of  wheat  from  infested  districts  afford 
the  greatest  chance  for  long  distance  dissemination.  The  use  of  seed 
from  an  infested  field  may  spread  the  disease  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
larvae  may  live  for  several  months  when  freed  in  the  soil  but  probably 
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f(nv  sur\'iv('  foi-  moic  lli;m  ;i  yciir  ;is  free-living;  ()rp;jiniKnis  in  the  soil. 
In  (lie  soil  ihey  .-irc  suhjcci  to  (he  same  kinds  of  I raiisportiit ion  as  the 
root-knol  ncnia,  sucii  as  drainap'  water,  faijn  iniplcinonts  and  vcliiclcs. 
Control.  The  conlrol  of  this  (hsease  is  not  as  diflicult  as  that  of 
many  othei-  diseases.  Tliere  are  just  two  items  of  import an(;e  to  eon- 
sid(M*:  {(i)  clean  seed,  and  (//)  crop  I'otalion.  'I'he  hest  method  of  oh- 
tainini;  clean  s(>(mI,  of  course,  is  to  socuro  it  from  a  sourc^e  where  no  dis- 
ease exists.  If  this  is  not  possible,  the  nematode  galls  may  be  sc^paratc^d 
from  seed  wheat  by  pouring  the  wheat  into  a  l)rine  consisting  of  a  20 
per  cent  solution  of  common  salt.  Th(;  ncMiiatode  galls,  light  grains 
and  smutted  kernels  will  float  and  can  be  skimmed  off.  Tin;  sound 
grain  should  then  be  rinsed  in  clear  water  and  dried  before  sowing.  A 
crop  rotation  of  2  years  or  more  will  rid  a  soil  of  contamination.  Since 
the  host  range  of  this  nematode  is  so  limited  it  is  easy  to  find  other 
crops  for  the  rotation. 

LABORATORY    STUDY    OF    WHEAT    NEMATODES 

A.  Symptoms.  —  Examine  wheat  plants  and  grains  infested  with  Tylenchus 
triiici.  Compare  the  foliage  symptoms  with  those  caused  by  Tylenchus  dipsaci. 
Are  the  wheat  stems  affected  in  any  way?  Note  the  effect  on  wheat  kernels. 
Compare  with  grains  of  wheat  infected  with  stinking  smut. 

B.  The  organism.  —  Break  open  an  infested  grain  and  examine  the  contents  with 
the  microscope.  Compare  the  worms  found  with  other  species  studied.  Look  up 
the  life  history  of  this  species.     What  part  do  the  galled  grains  play  in  the  cycle? 

C.  Notes.  —  Write  notes  comparing  this  disease  in  all  details  of  symptoms  and 
life  history  with  other  nematode  diseases  studied. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Which  of  the  nematode  diseases  discussed  in  preceding  pages  most  resembles 
the  wheat  nematode  disease? 

2.  Of  which  of  the  preceding  diseases  is  the  causal  organism  most  closely  related 
to  the  wheat  eelworm? 

3.  Of  the  four  eelworm  diseases  discussed  in  this  text,  which  has  the  most  limited 
host  range? 

4.  How  is  the  wheat  eelworm  disseminated  to  new  localities? 

5.  With  what  other  wheat  troubles  may  the  nematode-infested  wheat  grains  be 
confused?     How  distinguished  from  these? 

6.  Discuss  control  measures  for  the  wheat  nema. 
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CHAPTKI^    .\.\I\ 

THE   VIRUS   DISEASES   OF   PLANTS 

The  (|U(^s(i()n  of  the  jjiojmt  classification  of  that  ^roup  of  plant  dis- 
eases which  is  now  (luite  generally  known  as  the  virus  diseases  has  been 
a  puzzling  on(\  I-'or  a  lonp;  time  two  general  classes  of  plant  diseases 
have  be(*n  recognized,  nanu^ly,  th(^  parasitic  diseases  and  the  non-para- 
sitic group.     The  former  includes  all  that  large  group  of  diseases  which 


Fig.  195.  —  Bean  leaves   affected  with   mosaic.     Healthy   leaf  at   left.     (After 
Barss,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Third  Crop  Pest  Rept.,  1915-20.     1921.) 

are  definitely  known  to  be  due  to  parasitic  organisms.  To  the  latter 
class  belong  the  diseases  which  without  doubt  are  not  due  to  the  attack 
of  parasites,  but  to  other  factors,  largely,  if  not  entirely,  environmental. 
These  non-parasitic  diseases  have  frequently  been  referred  to  as  ''  physi- 
ological "  diseases  because  they  were  conceived  to  be  due  to  a  derange- 
ment of  the  normal  physiological  processes  of  the  plant,  which  was  not 
induced  by  any  parasite.  When  cases  of  mosaic  and  other  troubles  of 
similar  nature  came  to  the  attention  of  plant  pathologists,  there  was 
naturally  doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  these  diseases.  In  the  earlier 
investigations  of  these  maladies  there  was  a  marked  tendency  to  class 
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such  tlLsturbances  as  ''physiological."  This  was  quite  natural  sinoe 
they  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  tlefinite  cause,  l)ut  seemed  to  partake 
more  of  the  nature  of  other  non-parasitic  or  '*  physiological  "  diseases 
which  were  better  known.  As  knowledge  of  the  infectious  nature  of 
these  diseases  increased,  investigators  began  to  look  more?  and  more 
for  an  organism  as  the  causal  agent.  However,  as  yet  it  has  not  been 
positively  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  plant  pathologists  that  these 
diseases  are  due  to  a  parasitic  organism,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
observations  point  in  that  direction,  and  until  this  fact  is  definitely 
established  this  group  of  diseases  cannot  be  classed  with  the  well-known 
parasitic  diseases.  Until  the  facts  are  all  known  it  seems  best  to  put 
these  diseases  tentatively  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Because  of  the 
peculiar  infectious  nature  of  this  type  of  disease  in  which  the  ''  con- 
tagium  "  or  "  virus  "  is  carried  in  an  unknown  form  in  the  plant  juices, 
the  term  "  virus  diseases  "  or  ''  viroses  "  has  been  quite  generally 
adopted  to  designate  the  class. 

Symptoms.  —  At  this  point  we  will  discuss  the  symptoms  of  the  virus 
diseases  in  a  general  way  leaving  the  detailed  description  of  particular 


Fig.  196.  —  Tomato   leaves  showing   mosaic   symptoms.     (After   McKay,   Ore. 
Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Third  Crop  Pest  Kept.,  1915-20.     1921.) 

symptoms  to  be  taken  up  later  under  the  specific  virus  diseases  of  par- 
ticular crops  which  have  been  selected  for  more  extended  treatment  in 
succeeding  pages.  In  general,  the  different  types  of  symptoms  at- 
tributable to  viruses  may  be  classified  as  (a)  mottling,  (6)  chlorosis, 
(c)  distortion,  (d)  dwarfing  and  attenuation,  and  (e)  necrosis.  The 
mottling  of  foliage  was  one  of  the  symptoms  which  gave  rise  to  the  term 
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"  mosaic  "  whicli  is  one  of  the  liisl  types  discuisscd  in  the  c.'irly  lilcnit lire. 
of  virus  (lis(\'isos.  "^I'lic  syiii|)l(iiiis  of  mosair  jis  originally  dcfinod  con- 
sist of  a  mot  t  led  ;i|)|)(';ir;in('('  of  1  lie  foiiajz;('  due  t  o  a  dilTcrcncc'  in  intensity 
of  t  lie  «:;reen  eoloi-,  making  a  mosaic-like  pat  teiii  of  ;iltern;il  in^;  dark-jj!;r('en 
;ind  |)aler  yell()\visli-^;rcen  spots  or  hlotclies  on  the  leavciH.  More 
recently  modifications  of  these  symptoms  have  been  ohserverl,  giving; 
rise  to  such  t(M-ms  as  mild  mosaic  (I'i^:;.  199),  ru^jose  mosaic  (I''iK-  201) 
and  leaf-rolling  mosaic,  which  am  now  rcco^;nize(l  as  ihror.  (hstinct 
virus  diseases  of  the  potato.     C'hlorosis  is  a  common  symptom  nmong 


Fig.  197.  —  Tomato  leaves  showing  extreme  attenuation  due  to  mosaic.     (After 
McKay,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Third  Crop  Pest  Kept.,  1915-20.     1921.) 


these  diseases.  The  hghter  areas  in  ordinar}^  mosaic  are  due  to  a  chlo- 
rotic  condition.  In  peach  3'ellow^s  and  strawberry  y^ellows,  a  general 
chlorosis  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of  disease.  Distortion  is  one  of 
the  very  common  symptoms  of  many  of  the  virus  troubles.  It  consists 
of  puckering,  cupping,  curhng  or  rolling  of  the  leaves  in  various  ways. 
Examples  of  distortion  are  found  in  rugose  potato  mosaic,  bean  mosaic 
(Fig.  195),  tomato  mosaic  (Fig.  196)  and  cucumber  mosaic  (Fig.  204). 
In  the  latter  the  fruits  as  w^ll  as  the  leaves  show  striking  deformities 
(Fig.  205).  Dwarfing  and  attenuation  or  abnormal  slenderness  are 
strikingly  shown  in  witches'  broom  of  potato  (Fig.  203)  and  in  tomato 
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mosaic  (Fig.  197).  A  necrotic  condition  develops  in  some  of  the  virus 
troubles,  notably  in  rugose  mosaic,  leaf-roll  and  witches'  broom  of  potato. 
In  some  cases  the  necrotic  lesions  develop  in  the  foliage  while  in  certain 
of  the  potato  virus  diseases  they  occur  in  the  tubers. 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  symptoms  of  the  virus 
diseases  is  the  "  masking  "  of  symptoms  under  certain  conditions.  In 
case  of  the  foliage  symptoms  in  certain  potato  virus  disorders,  such  as 
rugose  mosaic  and  mild  mosaic,  higher  air  temperatures  inhibit  the 
appearance  of  the  symptoms.  At  temperatures  of  88°  F.  or  above  it  is 
difficult  to  detect  such  symptoms  as  mottling,  rugosity,  curling  or 
rolling  of  the  foliage.  The  spindle  tuber  of  potato,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  an  example  where  high  soil  temperatures  tend  to  bring  out  the  symp- 
toms rather  than  to  inhibit  them.  This  phase  of  the  virus  disease 
problem  is  one  which  has  received  limited  attention,  however,  and  no 
doubt  future  investigations  will  develop  interesting  facts  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Hosts.  —  Since  the  early  work  of  Mayer  (26)  on  tobacco  mosaic, 
published  in  1886,  many  different  types  of  virus  diseases  have  been 
identified  and  the  Hst  of  host  species  known  to  be  susceptible  to  one  or 
more  of  them  is  constantly  increasing  in  number.  Members  of  the 
night-shade  family  (Solanaceae)  are  especially  susceptible  and  a  number 
of  them  were  among  the  first  on  which  these  diseases  were  studied.  No 
attempt  to  give  a  complete  list  of  susceptible  species  here  will  be  made, 
but  a  partial  list  is  included  to  show  the  widespread  prevalence  of  this 
class  of  plant  diseases.  Among  the  families  known  to  contain  susceptible 
genera  and  species  are  the  following:  Nightshade  family  (Solanaceae), 
Rose  family  (Rosaceae),  Gourd  family  (Cucurbitaceae),  Legume  family 
(Leguminosae),  Carrot  family  (Umbelliferae),  Milkweed  family  (Asclepi- 
adaceae).  Buttercup  family  (Ranunculaceae),  Mint  family  (Labiatae), 
Mallow  family  (Malvaceae),  Unicorn-plant  family  (Martyniaceae), 
Spurge  family  (Euphorbiaceae),  Goosefoot  family  (Chenopodiaceae), 
Pokeweed  family  (Phytolaccaceae),  Composite  family  (Compositae) 
and  Grass  family  (Gramineae).  Some  of  the  plants  which  are  sus- 
ceptible to  one  or  more  virus  diseases  are  tobacco,  potato,  tomato, 
species  of  ground  cherries  (Phy salts),  horse-nettle  (Solamim  carolinense) , 
Jamestown-weed  (Datura  stramonium),  petunia,  cucumber,  pumpkin, 
raspberry,  blackberry,  strawberry,  peach,  sugar-cane,  corn,  spinach, 
celery,  lettuce,  turnip,  cabbage,  milkweed  (Asclepias  syriaca)  poke- 
weed  {Phytolacca  decandra),  spurge  {Euphorhia  preslii),  dahlia,  bean, 
and  clover.  Some  of  the  viruses  have  been  transmitted  experimentally 
to  many  other  plants.  No  one  knows  how  many  specific  viruses  there 
are,  and  much  of  the  cross  inoculation  work  attempted  in  the  past  is  not 
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Fig.   198.  —  Mosaic  syniptom.s  on  tomato  fruits.     (After  McKay,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp. 
Sta.  Third  Crop  Pest  Rept.,  1915-20.     1921.) 
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conclusive  because  the  identity  of  the  virus  in  question  has  not  always 
been  definitely  determined.  This  problem  can  probably  be  satisfac- 
torily worked  out  only  by  the  use  of  differential  hosts  (.*52)  in  iimch  the 
same  manner  as  in  determining  strains  of  wheat  rust,  for  example. 

Cause.  —  The  problem  of  determining  the  exact  cause  of  the  virus 
diseases  has  been  a  baffling  one.  For  many  years  opinion  has  been 
divided  between  two  lines  of  thought.  Some  plant  pathologists  have 
been  inclined  toward  the  theory  that  the  trouble  is  non-parasitic  or 
"  physiological  "  in  nature,  while  others  have  maintained  that  the 
causal  agent  must  be  a  parasite,  even  if  they  were,  for  the  time  being, 
unable  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  parasite.  For  the  physio- 
logical theory  two  chief  lines  of  argument  have  been  advanced.  One  is 
based  upon  the  belief  that  some  sort  of  an  enzyme  is  responsible,  and  the 
other  is  that  the  trouble  may  be  due  to  excess  or  deficiency  of  nitrogen, 
carbohydrates  or  other  elements  necessary  in  the  nutrition  of  the  plant. 
The  argument  in  favor  of  a  parasitic  origin  of  the  trouble  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  juice  of  diseased  plants  carries  an  infective  principle 
which  will  produce  the  disease  in  healthy  plants  when  inoculated  into 
them.  This  contagious  nature  of  the  virus  diseases  has  now  been  dem- 
onstrated thousands  of  times.  This  has  led  many  to  believe  that  the 
cause  is  a  bacterium  of  some  kind.  The  inability  to  identify  this  sup- 
posed microorganism  with  the  microscope  and  to  culture  it  as  other 
bacteria  are  cultured  has  lead  many  to  doubt  this  theory  and  to  rely 
upon  the  "  physiological  "  theory  as  the  best  explanation.  More 
recently  protozoa  have  been  suggested  as  the  cause  of  at  least  some  of 
the  virus  diseases.  These  various  theories  will  now  be  taken  up  more 
in  detail  and  the  main  lines  of  argument  of  some  of  the  exponents  of 
each  theory  will  be  presented. 

The  unbalanced  nutrition  theory.  —  This  theory  was  advanced  ten- 
tatively by  some  of  the  early  workers  as  a  working  hypothesis  and 
considerable  experimental  work  was  done  in  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  had  any  bearing  upon  the  problem.  The  tobacco 
mosaic  was  one  of  the  first  virus  diseases  studied  and  much  of  the  early 
as  well  as  later  experimental  work  has  dealt  with  this  particular  virus 
disease.  Mayer  (26)  in  Europe  was  the  first  to  study  the  tobacco 
mosaic  carefully.  His  work  indicated  that  the  trouble  was  not  due  to 
insufficient  mineral  nutrients.  His  tests  showed  as  much  potassium 
salts,  phosphates,  calcium,  nitrogen,  and  magnesium  present  in  soils  and 
plants  where  the  disease  was  present  as  where  it  was  absent.  The  trouble 
seemed  to  be  distributed  over  a  field  regardless  of  soil  conditions.  He 
found  that  variations  in  moisture  and  temperature  did  not  affect  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease.     He  finally  proved  that  the  juice  of  diseased 
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Iravos  injoctod  into  hoalthy  plants  would  prodiico  Iho  disoaso.  Woods 
(.SI)  workintz;  wit  li  t  lie  s.-imc  disease  came  to  t  lie  roneliision  that  anytliinj^ 
that  causes  a  reduction  in  the  available  nitrogenous  reserv("  food  below 
tiiat  re(juire(l  to  carry  on  active  cell  division  may  causes  mosaic;.  ]''rei- 
borg  (17)  carricMJ  out  an  (wtensivc^  scM'ies  of  mi(;ro(;hemi(;al  tests  to  de- 
tcrminc^  if  tlie  amounts  of  dilTcM'cnt  chemicals  such  as  nitroj^en,  anunonia, 
iron,  calcium.  ma^;nesium,  potassium,  phosphorus,  and  sulfur,  as  well 
as  proteins  and  cai-l)ohydrates,  vari<Ml  in  the  li^;ht-p;reen  and  the  dark- 
preen  regions  of  diseased  leaves.  In  th(^  casc^  of  all  th(;  inorganic  chemi- 
cals he  found  very  little  if  any  difference  in  th(^  amounts  present  in  th(5 
lighter  and  darker  areas.  He  thought  there  might  be  slightly  more 
total  nitrogen  in  the  paler  areas  but  the  difference  was  very  slight. 
Of  proteins  there  were  apparently  more  in  the  light-green  areas  than  in 
the  dark-green  areas.  The  carbohydrates  were  always  in  excess  in 
the  greener  areas.  After  considering  the  results  of  these  tests  Freiberg 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mosaic  disease  is  not  due  to  nutritional 
factors.  In  short  as  a  result  of  these  experiments  and  others  the  theory 
of  a  nutritional  cause  of  the  virus  diseases  has  not  been  widely  accepted. 

The  enzyme  theory.  —  This  theory  concerning  the  causal  agent  of 
the  virus  diseases  has  been  strenuously  upheld  by  certain  investigators. 
For  some  years  the  enzyme  theory,  as  opposed  to  the  bacterial  theory, 
has  held  the  center  of  the  stage,  each  theory  being  championed  by  its 
own  followers.  More  recently  the  protozoan  theory  has  come  more 
into  the  limelight.  While  Woods  (31)  believed  that  the  trouble  was 
due  to  a  certain  extent  to  lack  of  nitrogenous  food  reserves  he  thought 
that  these  nutritional  disturbances  were  accompanied  by  an  abnormal 
activity  of  oxidizing  enzymes.  This  activity  of  the  enzymes  prevents 
the  proper  elaboration  of  reserve  food.  Woods  went  so  far  as  to  state 
that  on  the  decay  of  the  plants  these  enzymes  are  liberated  into  the 
soil  where  they  remain  active  and  may  be  absorbed  through  the  roots 
of  other  plants.  Freiberg  (17)  believed  that  an  enzyme  was  responsible 
but  disagreed  with  Woods  as  to  the  kind  of  enzyme  concerned.  He 
found  no  conclusive  evidence  that  the  enzymes  concerned  are  oxidases 
but  was  incHned  to  bcHeve  that  a  special  type  of  enzyme  is  responsible 
for  the  trouble.  He  was  uncertain  as  to  the  nature  of  this  enzjane,  but 
suggested  that  it  might  be  an  aldehydase.  He  further  concluded  that 
this  enzyme  has  the  power  of  increasing  when  injected  into  healthy 
plants.  Allard  (5)  proved  conclusively  that  peroxidase  and  catalase 
can  not  be  responsible  for  the  mosaic  disease,  and  as  will  be  shown  later, 
he  thinks  the  disease  is  not  due  to  an  enzyme  at  all. 

The  bacterial  theory.  —  Because  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  virus 
diseases  and  because  they  can  be  so  easily  transmitted  from  one  plant 
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to  another  by  the  injection  of  juice  from  a  diseased  plant  into  a  healthy 
one,  many  have  been  convinced  that  an  organism  of  the  bacterial  type 
must  be  responsible  for  the  trouble.  The  fact  that  no  organism  of  this 
type  has  been  seen  or  cultured  has  not  deterred  some  pathologists  from 
postulating  an  ultramicroscopic  organism  of  some  kind  as  the  cause. 
Allard  (5)  has  been  among  the  foremost  in  advocating  such  a  theory. 
In  1916  he  asserted  his  belief  in  this  theory  in  the  following  words: 
*'  Since  this  pathogenic  agent  is  highly  infectious  and  is  capable  of 
increasing  indefinitely  within  susceptible  plants,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  an  ultramicroscopic  parasite  of  some  kind." 

The  "  virus  "  theory.  —  It  probably  is  not  correct  to  call  this  a  definite 
theory  as  distinct  from  all  other  theories,  but  rather  an  attempt  to 
cover  up  our  ignorance,  a  subterfuge,  as  it  were,  for  us  to  hide  behind 
until  our  efforts  to  find  the  real  cause  are  successful.  The  term  "  virus  " 
is  borrowed  from  human  and  animal  pathology.  It  has  been  used  by 
animal  pathologists  for  a  long  time  to  designate  a  contagium  that  can 
not  be  definitely  associated  with  a  known  organism.  Some  fifty  ''  virus  " 
diseases  are  now  known  in  the  animal  kingdom.  In  general,  attempts  to 
culture  these  animal  viruses  have  failed  although  certain  investigators 
claim  to  have  done  so  in  a  few  cases.  The  infective  principle  seems  to 
be  too  small  to  be  seen  by  a  microscope  and  in  general  not  to  be  cul- 
turable  by  any  of  the  methods  known  to  bacteriology.  Most  of  the 
animal  viruses  pass  through  standard  porcelain  and  earthenware  filters. 
In  some  of  the  animal  virus  diseases,  cell  inclusions  which  can  be  seen 
with  the  microscope  are  associated  with  the  disease,  but  it  is  not  defi- 
nitely known  whether  these  are  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  disease. 

When  the  infectious  nature  of  the  plant  diseases  of  this  type  became 
known  through  the  discovery  that  some  kind  of  an  infective  principle 
is  carried  in  the  juices  of  diseased  plants,  the  first  impulse  of  course 
was  to  look  for  bacteria  as  the  causal  agent.  But  when  persistent 
effort  failed  to  find  bacteria,  either  with  the  microscope  or  by  bacteri- 
ological culture  methods,  the  natural  tendency  was  to  note  the  striking 
resemblance  between  this  type  of  plant  disease  and  the  virus  diseases 
in  animals  and  to  adopt  the  term  "  virus  diseases  of  plants  "  to  desig- 
nate this  type  of  malady  in  the  plant  kingdom.  The  uncertainty  as 
to  the  exact  nature  of  the  agency  causing  the  trouble,  coupled  with  a 
knowledge  of  certain  characteristics  of  the  agency  gained  through 
experimentation,  has  led  to  the  use  of  various  terms  which  have  crept 
into  the  literature  of  the  virus  diseases.  The  terminology  applied  to 
the  causal  agency,  whatever  it  is,  includes  such  terms  as  "  contagium 
vivum  fluidum,"  "  filterable  virus  "  ''  contagium,"  "  filterable  con- 
.tagium,"  "  infective  principle,"  and  ''  causal  agency."     In  the  present 
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state  of  our  knowlodpo  thoso  tonns  sorvo  very  woll  and  some  such 
toniiinolo^y  will  probably  continue  in  uso  until  tlio  prohloni  is  com- 
pletely solved  jmd  i\w  exael  nature  of  the  contaKiuni  is  determined. 

Thr  "  (irnc  "  throrj/.  —  Tn  192:5  Du^j^ar  and  Armstrong  (12)  atte?ni)ted 
to  fornuilate  some  sort  of  a  concept  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the  infective 
princii)l(>  in  this  type  of  disease.  They  had  previously  determined  Ml) 
by  a  process  of  filtration  that  the  infective  particles,  whatever  tlieir 
nature  may  be,  are  approximately  30-millionths  of  a  millimeter  in 
diameter.  Their  tentative  conclusion  is  that  the  causal  agency  may 
be  a  product  of  the  host  cell,  not  a  simple  enzyme,  but  some  structure 
with  a  definite  heredity,  possibly  a  particle  of  chromatin  or  a  gene. 
They  conceive  of  this  "  gene  "  as  having  gone  wild  or  revolted  from  its 
usual  course  of  action,  and,  being  able  to  reproduce  itself  indefinitely 
in  living  cells,  it  causes  abnormal  disturbance  in  any  cells  into  which 
it  is  introduced. 

Protozoa.  —  During  recent  years  some  investigators  have  turned  their 
attention  toward  cytological  studies  of  plant  cells  affected  with  virus 
troubles.  Tn  these  studies  various  peculiar  bodies  have  been  found  as 
cell  inclusions.  Tn  1921  Kunkel  (21)  described  certain  bodies  which 
he  found  in  the  cells  of  corn  affected  with  mosaic.  These  bodies  showed 
a  reticulate  structure,  were  vacuolate  and  resembled  protoplasm  in 
staining  properties.  They  were  always  closely  associated  with  the 
nucleus  of  the  host  cell.  He  invariably  found  these  bodies  in  the  cells 
of  the  light-green  areas  of  the  leaf  and  never  in  the  dark-green  areas. 
Kunkel  made  no  definite  claims  as  to  what  these  bodies  were,  but 
suggested  that  they  might  be  similar  to  those  associated  with  certain 
virus  diseases  in  man  and  animals.  Tn  1923  McKinney,  Eckerson  and 
Webb  (24)  described  somewhat  similar  bodies  associated  with  wheat 
rosette  and  leaf-mottling.  They  were  certain  that  the  bodies  they  saw 
were  not  artifacts,  but  ventured  no  positive  statements  as  to  their 
exact  nature.  They  might  possibly  be  organisms  of  some  kind  or 
possibly  the  result  of  some  reaction  of  the  host  cell  itself  toward  the 
disease.  They  also  stated  that  these  cell  inclusions  resemble  in  a  gen- 
eral way  those  peculiar  bodies  of  unknown  nature  w^hich  are  associated 
with  certain  of  the  virus  diseases  of  animals,  especially  the  bodies  found 
in  connection  with  rabies  and  smallpox.  In  making  some  cytological 
studies  on  bean,  clover,  tomato  and  potato  plants  affected  with  virus 
diseases.  Nelson  (28)  described  and  figured  flagellate  bodies  which  he 
called  protozoa.  He  was  the  first  to  state  that  an  organism  of  proto- 
zoan nature  is  probably  the  cause  of  these  so-called  virus  diseases. 
This  work  of  Nelson's  stimulated  research  along  this  line  to  a  remarkable 
extent  and  many  articles  soon  appeared  taking  issue  with  Nelson  on  this 
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subject.  For  a  lonp;  time  flagellates  have  been  known  in  the  latex  of 
certain  plants  where  they  apparently  are  not  associated  with  any  rnosaic- 
hke  symptoms.  While  much  lias  been  said  adverse  to  the  protozoan 
origin  of  these  diseases,  some  workers,  persistently  pursuing  these 
cytological  studies,  continue  to  find  flagellate  bodies  associated  with  the 
diseases  of  this  nature.  In  1926  Eckerson  (15)  published  the  results 
of  similar  studies  on  tomato  mosaic.  She  found  numerous  very  small, 
motile,  flagellate  organisms  in  all  diseased  leaves.  In  many  cases  these 
organisms  were  found  inside  the  chloroplasts.  Her  inoculation  experi- 
ments were  very  interesting.  Alternate  leaflets  were  inoculated  and  at 
intervals  of  24  hours  the  uninoculated  leaflets  opposite  the  inoculated 
leaflets^were  examined.  After  24  hours  the  tiny  flagellates  were  found 
in  uninoculated  leaflets  opposite  inoculated  leaflets,  but  not  in  other 
uninoculated  leaflets.  Within  three  days  after  inoculation  tiny  flag- 
ellates and  larger  forms  occurred  in  large  numbers  throughout  the 
mesophyll  and  in  five  days  many  cells  of  the  mesophyll  were  in  bad 
condition.  Chloroplasts  were  floating  at  random  and  many  of  them 
were  completely  liquefied.  After  ten  days  the  leaflets  began  to  show 
mottling. 

These  studies  on  the  protozoan-like  bodies  found  associated  with  the 
virus  diseases  are  very  interesting,  but  not  conclusive.  Many  prob- 
lems arise  in  attempting  to  ascribe  the  cause  of  this  type  of  disease  to 
such  organisms.  Among  the  questions  arising  is  that  of  the  life-history 
cycle  in  connection  with  the  known  properties  of  the  contagium.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  an  organism  of  the  protozoan  type  can 
undergo  all  the  filtration  and  other  tests  to  which  the  infectious  juice 
has  been  subjected  and  still  perpetuate  the  disease.  No  doubt  these 
researches  will  continue,  however,  until  the  relation  of  protozoa  to 
this  type  of  disease  is  definitely  determined. 

Properties  of  the  virus.  —  While  doubt  still  exists  as  to  the  exact 
identity  of  the  causal  agency  in  the  virus  diseases  of  plants,  yet  a  great 
deal  is  known  concerning  various  characteristics  of  this  infective  prin- 
ciple. It  has  been  definitely  established  in  many  cases  that  the  con- 
tagium is  in  the  sap  of  the  plant  and  can  be  extracted  by  grinding  up 
the  diseased  plant  parts  and  expressing  the  juice.  The  extract  thus 
secured  can  be  used  as  an  inoculum  and  the  disease  produced  in  healthy 
plants  just  as  cultures  of  bacteria  are  used  in  producing  the  well  known 
bacterial  diseases  of  plants.  It  has  also  been  found  that  certain  insects, 
particularly  sucking  insects,  can  readily  transmit  the  disease  if  they 
migrate  to  a  healthy  plant  and  feed  upon  it  after  feeding  upon  a  diseased 
plant.  In  some  cases,  as  in  beet  curly  top,  the  disease  has  never  been 
transmitted  by  artificial  juice  inoculations  but  is  carried  only  by  a 
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cortain  spocios  of  insoet.  This  fnct  su^c^^csfs  that  tho  causal  a^ont  is 
not  identical  in  all  cases  of  virus  disease  since  the  characteristics  ex- 
hibited l)v  tlie  virus  dilTer  in  some  respects  in  th(;  different  cas(;s  of 
virus  (lis(\is(\s. 

When  a  siumII  (juaiitity  of  the  infective  principle  is  introduced  into  a 
healthy  plant  the  virus  is  able  to  ninhiply  or  increase  in  amount.  In 
this  r(»spect  it  resembles  living  orp;anisms.  It  is  readily  transferable 
from  the  point  of  inoculation  throuM;h  the  sa})  (channels  to  other  parts 
of  the  |)lant  and,  as  a  rule,  after  an  incubation  i)eriod  of  several  days  to 
a  few  weeks  the  virus  is  found  in  all  parts  of  th(^  i)lant.  The  virus 
hibernates  in  perennial  living  parts  of  {)lants.  Specific  instances  of 
this  are  found  in  the  potato  viruses  which  are  carried  over  in  the  tubers; 
in  the  tomato  mosaic  disease  which  is  known  to  overwinter  in  the  under- 
ground perennial  parts  of  certain  weeds,  the  horse  nettle,  Solanum 
carolinensc,  and  the  ground  cherry,  Physalis  spp. ;  and  in  the  cucurbit 
mosaic  which  hibernates  in  the  milkweed,  Asclepias  syriaca,  and  others. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  it  also  hibernates  in  certain  insects.  This 
point  needs  further  investigation.  The  possibility  of  hibernation  in 
the  soil  has  also  received  attention  but  this  question  is  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  at  present. 

Expressed  plant  juices  containing  the  virus  have  been  subjected  to  a 
wide  variety  of  tests  in  order  to  determine  some  of  the  properties  of 
the  infective  principle.  AUard  (5,  8)  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  in 
investigations  of  this  kind.  The  effects  of  many  different  chemicals 
have  been  tried.  In  general  it  requires  rather  strong  solutions  of  the 
various  chemicals  to  kill  the  virus.  Nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  do 
not  render  the  contagium  inactive  in  concentrations  of  less  than  1 
gram  in  50  to  100  cc.  It  requires  a  concentration  stronger  than  1  gram 
of  potassium  permanganate  or  zinc  chloride  in  100  cc.  of  water  to  kill 
the  virus.  Alcohol  stronger  than  55  per  cent  is  highly  toxic.  Eighty 
per  cent  alcohol  kills  the  virus  in  less  than  one-half  hour.  Four  per 
cent  formaldehyde  is  very  toxic  to  the  infective  principle.  Tempera- 
tures near  the  boiling  point  quickly  kill  the  contagium.  The  virus  is 
not  so  sensitive  to  low  temperatures,  being  able  to  withstand  a  tem- 
perature of  — 180°  C.  without  losing  its  infectious  properties. 

After  the  infective  nature  of  these  diseases  was  discovered  attempts 
were  made  to  culture  an  organism  by  ordinary  bacteriological  methods. 
All  these  attempts  failed.  Penally  Olitsky  (29)  claimed  to  have  suc- 
ceeded, by  special  culture  methods  which  he  devised,  in  multiplying  the 
causal  agent  outside  the  living  plant.  He  used  a  specially  prepared 
extract  of  healthy  tomato  plants  as  a  culture  medium.  It  had  previously 
been  shown  by  Allard  (4)  and  by  DooHttle  (13)  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
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which  a  plant  juice  extract  containing;  the  virus  can  be  diluted  and  still 
retain  its  infective  capacity.  They  both  agreed  that  a  dilution  weaker 
than  1  :  10,000  loses  the  capacity  to  produce  the  disease  when  used  as 
an  inoculum  on  healthy  plants.  Olitsky  claimed  that  by  his  cultural 
method  he  could  use  nmch  more  dilute  solutions  and  still  f^et  infection. 
From  this  he  reasoned  that  the  infective  agency  nmst  have  multiplied 
in  his  cultures.  Shortly  after  Olitsky's  announcement,  Mulvania  (27) 
and  Purely  (oO)  duplicated  his  experiments  but  were  unable^  to  verify 
his  statements;  all  their  results  being  negative.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
therefore,  there  is  no  conclusive  and  undisputed  evidence  that  the  in- 
fective principle  of  these  diseases  can  be  nuilti{)lied  or  increased  by 
artificial  culture  methods. 

Size  of  the  infective  particles.  —  Quite  early  in  the  investigations  of 
this  type  of  disease  it  was  shown  that  the  infective  principle  would  pass 
through  hlters  which  would  retain  ordinary  bacteria.  Later  it  was 
found  that  the  contagium  would  not  pass  through  a  certain  type  of 
filter.  Allard  (5)  found  that  the  causal  agent  of  tobacco  mosaic  is 
held  back  when  the  juice  is  filtered  through  a  Livingston  atmometer 
porous  cup.  Doolittle  (13)  found  that  the  contagium  is  not  removed 
from  the  juice  by  filtration  through  a  Berkefeld  filter,  but  that  juice 
from  diseased  plants  is  rendered  non-infectious  by  passing  through 
Chamberland  filters.  With  these  facts  in  mind  Duggar  and  Karrer  (11) 
attempted  to  determine  more  accurately  the  size  of  the  infective  particles. 
By  using  filters  which  would  permit  the  passage  of  the  particles,  and 
others  through  which  the  particles  would  not  pass,  they  were  finally 
able  to  find  a  filter  with  pores  just  large  enough  to  permit  the  passage 
of  the  particles.  In  this  way  they  finally  concluded  that  these  particles 
are  approximately  30-thousandths  of  a  micron,  or  30-millionths  of  a 
millimeter  in  diameter,  and  that  the  ratio  30  :  1000  roughly  expresses 
the  diameter  relations  of  the  virus  disease  particles  in  comparison  with 
the  average  size  of  bacterial  organisms  causing  plant  diseases. 

Virus  from  apparenihj  healthy  potatoes.  —  A  very  interesting  phenom- 
enon has  recently  been  reported  which  has  a  bearing  on  any  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  the  contagium  in  the  virus  diseases.  While  engaged  in 
some  cross-inoculation  studies  on  certain  virus  diseases,  Johnson  (20) 
noticed  that  mosaic-like  symptoms  were  secured  on  tobacco  which  had 
been  inoculated  with  juice  from  apparently  healthy  potatoes  used  as 
controls.  This  work  was  repeated,  using  every  care  to  select  potatoes 
which  were  perfectly  healthy  in  every  way  as  far  as  could  be  determined. 
The  symptoms  secured  on  tobacco  plants  in  this  manner  were  ^'  mottle,'^ 
"  spot-necrosis  "  and  ^'  ring-spot,"  of  which  the  two  former  were  thought 
to  be  different  manifestations  of  the  same  disease.     These   ''  new  " 
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disoasos  {jrodiiccd  in  I  his  iiiniiiu'i-  .'ire  infectious  mikI  can  ho  transmitted 
from  tobacco  to  tobacco  and  hack  (o  potato,  and  also  hiivc  been  trans- 
mitted to  a  number  of  olhei*  solanaceous  plants,  ft  is  difficult  to  in- 
terpret these  results,  .lohnson  su^:;^ests  that,  they  indicate  either  that 
potato  j)i-otoi)lasm  is  actually  the  (-ausal  aj!;oncy  of  one  or  mon;  of  tlio 
tobacco  \irus  dis(>ases  or  tiiat  potatoes  arc  "  true  carriei's  "  of  virus(iH. 
It  should  h(>  stated  that  these  peculiar  results  are  not,  obtained  vvlnm 
seedlinj];  p()tat()(\s  are  used  for  the  inoculum. 

Transmission  of  virus  diseases.  The  dissemination  of  the  virus 
diseases  offers  a  vny  interest injz;  and  us(;ful  field  of  study.  Several 
natural  agents  of  dissemination  have  been  discovered  thus  far  and  the 
disease  has  been  transmitted  experimentally  in  several  other  ways. 
The  natural  agencies  known  are  three:  (a)  by  means  of  the  i)erennial 
parts  of  plants  which  are  propagated  vegetatively  as  in  potato  tubers, 
sugar  cane  cuttings  and  the  underground  perennial  roots  of  weeds  such 
as  the  horse  nettle  and  the  milk  weed;  (b)  in  seeds  as  in  the  bean  and 
the  wild  cucumber;  and  (c)  by  insects  as  in  the  potato  virus  diseases, 
tomato  mosaic,  cucumber  mosaic,  tobacco  mosaic,  beet  curly-top, 
and  many  others.  Experimentally,  virus  diseases  have  been  transmitted 
in  several  other  ways  in  addition  to  the  three  natural  agencies.  These 
are:  (a)  by  inoculating  the  expressed  sap  from  a  diseased  plant  into  a 
healthy  plant;  (b)  by  grafting  and  budding;  (c)  by  the  cutting  knife 
and  by  seed  piece  contact  as  in  spindle-sprout  of  potato.  There  are 
several  ways  of  making  sap  inoculations.  First,  the  sap  is  extracted 
by  pulping  and  pressing  diseased  leaves.  The  virus-carrying  juice  may 
be  injected  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  needle,  or  a  drop  may  be  placed 
on  a  needle  prick  in  a  leaf.  A  very  successful  means  of  making  inocu- 
lations in  some  of  the  potato  virus  diseases  is  to  mutilate  the  leaf  severely 
and  then  drop  on  some  virus  juice,  or  simply  crush  a  diseased  leaf  into 
a  pulp  and  rub  a  healthy  leaf  with  some  of  the  pulp  held  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  until  the  healthy  leaf  is  well  mutilated.  In  grafting, 
the  simple  graft  is  successful  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  inarching  is 
more  successful.  In  certain  potato  viruses  cutting  a  plug  out  of  a 
healthy  tuber  with  a  cork  borer  and  inserting  a  plug  cut  from  a  diseased 
tuber  has  transmitted  the  disease.  A  disputed  point  is  that  of  the 
possibility  of  dissemination  through  the  soil.  This  question  will  in 
all  probability  be  answered  sooner  or  later. 

Note.  —  For  laboratory  exercise  on  virus  diseases,  see  following  virus 
diseases  of  the  peach. 
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REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Distinguish  the  virus  diseases  from  the  ordinary  parasitic  diseases  and  from 
the  non-parasitic  or  so-called  "  physioloKicul  "  diseases. 

2.  What  different  types  of  synii)tonis  may  be  associated  with  the  virus  diseases 
in  general? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  masking  of  symptoms? 

4.  Name  and  describe  the  various  theories  that  have  been  advanced  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  virus  troubles. 

5.  Describe  the  known  properties  of  the  virus  in  those  cases  where  it  has  been 
studied  extensively. 

0.    According  to  Duggar  and  Karrer,  what  is  the  size  of  the  infective  particles  in 
the  virus?     How  did  they  determine  this? 

7.    Discuss  the  manner  of  transmission  of  virus  diseases. 
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Virus  Diseases  of  Potatoes 

At  the  outset  it  is  recognized  that  th(^  huge  number  of  different  types 
of  virus  troubles  found  on  potatoes  and  the  present  imperfect  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  whole  problem  will  render  any  discussion  of  this 
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subject  which  can  bo  p;ivcn  here  more  or  less  inadequate  and  unsatis- 
factory. At  tlie  same  time  there  are  many  interesting  and  important 
facts  which  are  fairly  well  established,  even  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give 
promise  of  satisfactory  control  in  case  of  many  of  the  potato  virus 
diseases.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  since  the  potato  is  so  universally 
grown  and  the  virus  diseases  are  so  generally  present,  it  is  felt  that  at 
least  a  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  more  important  virus  troubles  of 
potatoes  is  justified. 

A  type  of  virus  disease  of  potatoes  generally  designated  as  mosaic 
was  observed  in  Maine  in  1912.  Apparently  the  same  or  similar  troubles 
had  been  known  in  Europe  under  various  names  for  a  much  longer  time. 
During  recent  years,  since  diseases  of  the  virus  type  have  been  receiving 
more  intensive  study  by  plant  pathologists,  there  has  been  an  extensive 
segregation  of  these  troubles  into  many  different  types  of  the  malady, 
each  with  its  own  distinct,  specific  virus  capable  of  initiating  the  par- 
ticular set  of  symptoms  with  which  it  is  associated.  In  1914  there  were 
only  three  types  of  disease  in  potatoes  that  were  recognized  as  being 
of  the  virus  type.  Orton  (16)  designated  these  as  leaf-roll,  curly-dwarf 
and  mosaic.  In  1923  Schultz  and  Folsom  (22)  described  seven  different 
and  distinct  types  of  virus  diseases  in  potatoes,  namely,  mild  mosaic, 
leaf-rolling  mosaic,  rugose  mosaic,  streak,  leaf-roll  and  net-necrosis, 
spindle-tuber,  and  unmottled  curly-dwarf.  By  1925  this  list  of  seven 
diseases  had  more  than  doubled.  At  the  present  time  upwards  of 
twenty  different  virus  diseases  of  potatoes  have  been  named  by  various 
workers  in  America  and  Europe.  The  list  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
seven  named  above,  the  following:  super-mild  mosaic,  weather  mottling, 
crinkle  mosaic,  witches'  broom,  yellow  dwarf,  yellowtop,  giant  hill, 
calico,  Johnson's  new  virus,  intervenal  mosaic  and  marginal  leaf-roll. 
Some  of  the  diseases  in  this  list,  of  course,  are  placed  there  tentatively 
until  further  investigation  can  determine  their  status.  It  is  not  at  all 
unHkely  that  still  other  forms  of  virus  diseases  will  ultimately  be  found 
upon  the  potato.  The  nomenclature,  too,  in  many  cases  at  least,  is 
tentative  and  will  have  to  be  stabilized  either  by  usage  or  by  general 
agreement.  It  will  be  impossible  to  discuss  all  of  these  different  types 
of  potato  viruses  in  the  scope  of  this  work  but  a  few  of  the  more  important 
will  be  selected  for  further  discussion  and  the  others  mentioned  only  in 
a  general  way  or  incidentally.  Perhaps  the  types  which  are  of  most 
general  interest  from  an  economic  standpoint  are  rugose  mosaic,  leaf- 
roll,  spindle-tuber,  and  mild  mosaic,  although  streak  and  yellow  dwarf 
are  very  violent  in  their  reaction  when  they  occur.  No  one  type  seems 
to  be  equally  prevalent  in  all  regions.  Leaf-roll  is  reported  to  be  the 
most  serious  of  all  the  potato  virus  troubles  in  Indiana,  while  in  Nebraska 
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spindlo-tuhfM*  is  considcnMl  of  ^ccmI  ('coiioinic  iiiiporlancc.  In  wostorn 
On^^on  rugose  mosaic  is  the  iiiosl  prevalent  and  liarnifnl  type  of  potiilo 
\'iriis  disease  known  at   the  j)resent   time. 

Symptoms.        Since  tlie  causal  ajj;encv  of  the  viius  diseases  has  not 
yet  been  identified  and  classified   the  onl\'  means  of  dist in^uishinj^  \)e- 


FiG.   199.  —  Potato  leaf  showing  symptoms  of  mild  mosaic.     (Photograph  by 
McKay,  Oro.  Ap;r.  Kxp.  Sta.) 

tween  these  different  virus  diseases  is  that  of  the  symptoms  exhibited. 
As  has  been  previously  mentioned  the  vSymptoms  are  frequently  masked 
by  unfavorable  environnu^ntal  conditions,  therefore,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  determine  these  distinguishing  characteristics  under  very  care- 
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fully    controlled    experimental    conditions.     Schultz    and    Folsom  (22) 
have  worked  out  the  syni{)toniatology  of  the  potato  virus  diseases  in 
great  detail.     The  elementary  characteristics  they  consider  as  "  unit 
symptoms  "  and  combinations  of  these  units  are  *'  symptom-complexes." 
The  elementary  unit  symptoms  observed  in  the  various  potato  diseases 
of   this   type   are   dwarfing,    chlorosis,    mottling,    wrinkling,    rugosity, 
ruffling,  curling,  rolling,  rigidity,  necrosis,  leaf  dropping  and  premature 
death.     Dwarfing  as  a  symptom  is  manifest  by  the  general  reduction 
in  size  of  parts,  both  in  length  of  shoots  and  petioles  and  in  leaf  area. 
Chlorosis  consists  of  a  yellowing  of  the  leaf  due  to  deficiency  of  chloro- 
phyll.    INIotthng  occurs  when  the  chlorosis  is  in  localized  spots.     Ru- 
gosity consists  of  an  unevenness  of  the  leaf  blade  surface  in  which  the 
depressions  run  along  the  veins  with  the  mesophyll  between  the  veins 
uniformly  elevated.     In  wrinkling  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  thrown  into 
elevations  and  depressions  without  uniformity.     Ruffling  is  due  to  an 
unevenness  in  which  ridges  passing  from  the  mid-rib  to  the  leaf  margin 
become  more  prominent  as  they  approach  the  edge  of  the  leaf  thus 
producing  a  ruffling  of  the  margin.     Curling  is  a  term  apphed  to  the 
condition  resulting  when  the  leaf  blade  bends  downward  along  the 
mid-rib.     Rolling  results  from  an  upward  curving  of  the  sides  of  each 
leaflet  parallel  to  the  mid-rib  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  trough.     Rigidity 
and  brittleness  occur  in  stems  and  petioles.     Necrosis  is  manifest  by 
the  death  and  turning  brown  of  certain  tissues  and  may  appear  in  spots 
or  streaks.     Leaf  dropping  occurs  in  certain  cases  where  whole  leaves, 
beginning  with  the  lower  ones,  die  and  drop  off.     Experience  has  taught 
that  certain  of  these  unit  symptoms  are  frequently  grouped  and  when 
a  uniform   and    rather   constant   grouping    is   found,    this    symptom- 
complex  is  considered  characteristic  of  a  particular  type  of  virus  disease. 
This  complex  of  symptoms  is  checked  up  carefully  under  controlled 
experiments  before  it  is  recognized  as  the  mark  of  identity  of  a  certain 
disease.     It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  symptoms  of  any  particular 
type  of  virus  disease  are  not  exactly  the  same  and  do  not  occur  with  the 
same  severity  on  all  varieties  of  potatoes.     Neither  are  the  symptoms 
identical   on   the   same   variety   under   all   environmental   conditions. 
When  making  comparative  studies  of  the  different  virus  diseases  of 
potatoes  they  should  all  be  studied  on  the  same  variety  of  potatoes  and 
under  similar  conditions.     Following  are  a  number  of  the  potato  dis- 
eases with  the  grouping  of  unit  symptoms  making  up  the  symptom- 
complex  which  is  considered  sufficient  in  each  case  to  distinguish  that 
particular  type  of  potato  virus  disease  from  all  others.     The  descrip- 
tions of  symptoms  are  taken  largely  from  the  work  of  Schultz  and 
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Folsoin  and  apply  jKirt  icularly   !<»   charactcrislics  as  oxliibitcd  Ijy  tlie 
Groon  Mountain  varicly  willi   wliicli  I  hey  worked. 

Mild  niosd/r.        The  conihiiiat  ion  of   iniil    syiii|)loiiis  iiinkin^!;  up  \\iv, 
complex   of   symptoms    uhicli    dist  in^;uishes    this   type    fiom    ;dl    others 


Fig.  200.  —  Current  season  symptoms  of  rugose  mosaic.     (Photograph  by  Mc- 
Kay, Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 

includes  shght  dwarfing,  distinct  mottHng,  wrinkling,  and  some  ruffling 
(Fig.  199).  There  is  some  reduction  in  the  average  size  of  tubers  from 
diseased  plants.  Mild  mosaic  can  be  transmitted  by  grafts,  aphids  and 
by  leaf  mutilation. 

Rugose  momic.  —  The  unit  symptoms  making  up  the  total  symptom 
complex  in  this  case  are  distinct  dwarfing,  more  chlorosis  and  more 
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diftuse  mottling  tlian  in  niikl  mosaic,  rugosity,  brittlenoss,  both  spot 
and  streak  necrosis,  leaf-dropping  and  premature  death.  A  striking 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  tubers  is  caused  by  this  disease.  The  first 
symptom  to  appear  after  inoculation  with  the  virus  of  rugose  mosaic 
is  almost  invariably  a  streak  necrosis  on  the  knaves  (Fig.  200).  In 
case  infection  occurs  early  and  the  plant  makes  sufficient  growth  after 
infection,  all  of  the  other  symptoms  of  typical  rugose  mosaic  (Fig.  201) 
may  appear  before  the  end  of  the  current  season.     On  the  other  hand,  if 


Fig.  201.  —Rugose  mosaic  of  potato.     Leaf  at  left,  diseased;   at  right,  healthy. 
(Photograph  by  McKay,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 

infection  occurs  toward  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  only  some  of  the 
earlier  symptoms,  as  streak  necrosis  or  leaf-fall,  may  appear  during  the 
current  season,  the  later-appearing  symptoms  not  showing  up  during 
the  current  season  but  appearing  on  the  progeny  the  next  year.  Rugose 
mosaic  has  been  transmitted  by  aphids  and  by  leaf  mutilation. 

Leaf-roll.  —  The  characteristic  symptoms  of  leaf-roll  are  uprightness, 
rigidity,  rolling  of  the  leaves,  dwarfing,  chlorosis  and  necrosis.  The 
striking  characteristic  of  the  disease  is  the  stiff  uprightness  of  the  plant 
with  the  lateral  margins  of  the  leaflets  rolled  upward  (Fig.  202).     In  a 
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microscopic  cxMiiiiiiMl  ion  of  seel  ions  of  llic  slcin,  plilocrii  necrosis  is 
;i  valu:il)lc  (lin.L:;n()sl  ic  cliMinctcr.  Mxidcncc  of  necrosis  nia>' sonictinics 
M|)p(>ar  in  tlie  tuhcis  niso.  Tuhcr  \icl<l  is  jcduced  hiij  I  he  exlenl  to 
wliicli  this  occnis  is  (iilliciih  lo  estimate.  I.eaf-roll  is  (hfhcnh  to  trans- 
mit, 'riiis  has  i)een  accomphshcd  only  hy  ^I'afts  and  1)\'  aphids,  leaf 
mutilations  pioxiiii;-  unsuccessful. 

Spi ndlc-tiihcr.  ^  'I'he  tuiu'i"  symptoms  associated  with  tliis  disease* 
are  al)normal  spindliru'ss,  cylindrical  sliape  and  conspicaious  eyes. 
Symptoms  are  manif(>st  on  the  ai'i-ial  parts  also,     'i'he  plants  tend  to  ])(i 


Fig.  202.  —  Potato  leaf-roll.     (Photograph  by  McKay,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 


spindling,  upright,  often  darker  green  in  color  and  with  slightly  rugose 
leaves.  There  is  an  absence  of  mottling,  leaf-rolling  and  streak.  The 
tuber  yield  is  reduced.  Spindle-tuber  can  be  transmitted  by  grafts, 
aphids,  leaf  mutilation,  the  cutting  knife,  and  by  seed  piece  contact. 

Streak.  —  While  this  disease  is  not  now  known  to  be  widely  distributed 
it  is  included  here  as  an  example  of  a  very  violent  virus  disease.  The 
current-season  symptoms  include  streaking  and  spotting,  burning, 
brittleness,  leaf  dropping,  and  premature  death.  Generally  no  mottling 
or  \ATinkling  occurs.  The  symptoms  on  the  tubers  are  extreme  reduction 
in  size,  cracking  or  splitting,  and  darkening  near  the  eyes.  Tuber 
formation  is  so  suppressed  that  the  disease  is  usually  not  tuber  perpetu- 
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att'd  for  more  than  a  yoar  or  two  and  soon  runs  out.  If  the  disease  is 
tuU'r  perpetuated  in  the  few  small  weak  tubers  that  mature,  the  next 
year's  symptoms  are  extreme  resulting  in  premature  death  and  the 
running  out  of  the  stock. 

Control.  —  Several  facts  are  known  about  the  virus  diseases  of  po- 
tatoes which  nmst  be  taken  into  consideration  in  devising  control 
measures,  {(i)  In  all  cases  the  virus  is  transmitted  from  g(^n(^ration  to 
generation  in  the  tubers,  that  is,  unless  and  until  tuber  formation  is 


Fig.  203.  —  Witches'    broom    of    potato.     See    reference    12.     (Photograph    by 
McKay,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 


entirely  inhibited.  (?))  In  practically  all  cases  that  have  been  carefully 
investigated  aphids  are  known  to  be  carriers  of  the  virus,  (c)  In  at 
least  one  type  of  disease  the  virus  is  transmitted  on  the  seed-cutting 
knife  and  by  seed  piece  contact.  There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  virus  is  transmitted  through  the  soil.  In  Europe  the 
opinion  that  it  can  be  transmitted  in  this  manner  has  persisted  for  many 
years.  In  the  United  States  the  opinion  has  quite  generally  prevailed 
that  there  is  no  definite  proof  of  soil  transmission,  although  recently  this 
conviction  has  been  weakened  somewhat.  It  can  readily  be  seen,  then, 
that  in  the  Hght  of  present  knowledge  the  two  chief  points  of  attack 
will  be  centered  on  insect  transmission  and  tuber  perpetuation,  with 
some  attention  given  to  the  possibiUty  of  transmission  by  the  cutting 
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knifo  and  by  seed  pioco  oonfncl  in  the  case  wlicrc  this  method  of  trans- 
mission has  hccn  demonstrated. 

Insect  control,  'rheoretically  the  control  of  inserts  would  largely 
pre\-ent  the  transfer  of  tlie  viruses  from  (hseased  to  heahliy  plants  in  the; 
field.  uni(»ss  it  should  he  j)i()\-ed  tlial  they  fXTsist  in  the  soil.  There  is 
undouhledly  a  considenible  spread  of  potato  \ii-us  disc^jises  in  the  field 
duo  to  aphids.  If  the  apliids  could  he  controlled  there  would  pi-ohahly 
he  very  little  transmission  of  potato  viruses  in  the  field.  In  actual 
practice,  however,  aj)hi(ls  are  very  difFicult  to  control.  Thus  the  prob- 
lem of  controlling  potato  virus  disea.ses  by  insect  control  Ix.'comes  a 
difficult  one.  Since  potatoc^s  are  usually  sprayed  with  bordeaux  for 
timjrous  diseases,  it  has  been  reconmiended  I  hat  l)laek-leaf-4()  (nicotine 
sulfate)  be  added  to  the  bordeaux  spray  at  the  rat(;  of  threc^-fourtlLS 
pint  of  the  nicotine  to  each  fifty  jijallons  of  the  spray.  This  treatni(;nt 
may  keep  the  aphids  somewhat  in  check  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  be 
entirely  elTective  in  preventing  the  spread  of  potato  virus  diseases  in 
the  field. 

Eliminating  diseased  tubers  and  plants.  —  Attacking  the  virus- 
disease  control  problem  through  insect  control  is  at  best  an  expedient 
which  should  be  subordinate  to  the  problem  of  securing  virus-free  seed 
stock.  The  real  fight  on  virus  diseases  of  potatoes,  it  would  seem  at 
present,  will  necessarily  be  concerned  with  eliminating  the  diseases 
from  the  seed  stock.  At  present  the  two  chief  methods  available  for 
thus  ridding  a  strain  of  potatoes  of  virus  diseases  are  (a)  field  roguing, 
and  (6)  tuber  or  eye  indexing.  Successful  field  roguing  depends  upon 
the  abiUty  to  detect  diseased  plants  through  the  symptoms  exhibited. 
Since,  as  has  been  previously  indicated,  the  symptoms  are  frequently 
more  or  less  masked  because  of  environmental  conditions,  it  is  very 
difficult  and  many  times  impossible  to  eliminate  all  disease  by  field 
roguing.  Nevertheless  this  method  should  be  vigorously  followed  up 
and  every  diseased  plant  detected  should  be  ruthlessly  rogued  out. 

Tuber  indexing.  —  During  the  last  few  years,  as  the  result  of  attempts 
to  overcome  the  uncertainties  of  field  roguing,  a  system  of  tuber  indexing 
has  been  developed  which  gives  great  promise  in  building  up  stocks  of 
disease-free  seed  tubers.  This  system  consists  essentially  in  selecting 
one  tuber  from  a  hill  and  planting  it  early,  either  in  the  greenhouse  or 
out  of  doors.  When  this  plant  has  developed  far  enough  for  symptoms 
to  be  evident  it  is  examined  for  indications  of  virus  diseases.  If  it 
proves  to  be  healthy  all  the  other  tubers  of  the  same  hill  are  assumed  to 
be  free  from  viruses  and  are  us(h1  for  seed  purposes.  If  the  index  tuber 
produces  a  diseased  plant  all  the  other  tubers  from  the  same  hill  are 
discarded.     The   success   of   this   method   depends   upon   growing   the 
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index  tubers  under  favorable  conditions  for  brin^in^  out  clearly  all  the 
symptoms.  In  the  greenhouse  proper  temperatures  and  ottier  growing 
conditions  can  be  maintained  so  that  full  expression  of  symptoms  can 
be  obtained.  For  practical  field  work  the  planting  of  the  index  tubers 
in  April  will  generally  afford  the  proper  weather  conditions  for  showing 
up  most  of  the  virus  diseases  so  that  the  index  plots  can  be  read  in  time 
to  plant  the  main  crop  in  June.  This  systcMii  is  especially  recommended 
in  selecting  seed  for  the  special  seed  plot  where  seed  is  to  be  grown  for 
the  conunercial  planting  the  next  year.  One  flaw  occasionally  develops 
in  this  system.  Sometimes  when  infection  occurs  late  in  the  season 
just  before  the  plants  mature  the  virus  does  not  become  thoroughly 
distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  plant  before  growth  ceases.  In  such  cases 
it  may  happen  that  some  of  the  tubers  in  a  single  hill  will  carry  the  virus 
while  others  will  be  free  from  disease.  In  tuber  indexing  such  a  hill,  if 
by  chance  one  of  the  virus-free  tubers  should  be  chosen  for  germinating, 
the  index  would  indicate  a  healthy  hill  when  in  reality  a  certain  percent- 
age of  the  tubers  in  that  hill  would  be  virus-carriers.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  the  only  way  to  know  definitely  concerning  the  disease  status  of  all 
tubers  in  the  hill  would  be  to  eye  index  each  tuber.  This  is  done  by 
cutting  one  eye  out  of  each  tuber  and  sprouting  it  until  the  symptoms 
can  be  read.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very  tedious  and  expensive  operation 
but  can  be  used  effectively  on  a  limited  scale  when  necessary  to  make 
absolutely  certain  that  every  tuber  planted  is  free  from  virus  disease. 
In  most  cases,  however,  this  extreme  eye-indexing  procedure  is  not 
necessary  and  the  indexing  of  one  tuber  from  each  hill  would  insure  a 
reasonable  freedom  from  virus  disease.  This  indexing  method  should 
be  followed  up  by  roguing  in  the  field  to  eliminate  any  scattered  diseased 
plants  that  perchance  might  not  have  been  discarded  in  the  indexing 
process.     The  roguing  should  be  started  as  soon  as  the  first  leaves  appear 

above  ground. 

Special  seed  plot.  —  As  is  true  with  some  of  the  fungous  diseases  of 
potatoes,  the  special  seed  plot  is  also  a  valuable  adjunct  in  controlling 
the  virus  diseases.  Because  of  the  danger  of  insect  transmission  the 
seed  plot  should  be  isolated  at  some  distance  from  any  other  potato 
fields  (Fig.  9).  If  the  seed  planted  in  this  special  plot  is  carefully  in- 
dexed before  planting  each  year  and  the  plot  is  rogued  thoroughly  at 
intervals  throughout  the  season  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  growing 
a  supply  of  clean  seed  each  year,  especially  if  the  plot  is  completely 
isolated  from  other  potato  fields  and  the  aphids  are  controlled  by  proper 
spraying  to  prevent  any  current  season  infections.  An  important  and 
necessary  aid  to  successful  roguing  is  the  practice  of  tuber  unit  planting. 
This  method  consists  in  planting  all  seed  pieces  from  each  tuber  in 
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consociitivo  order  in  the  row  and  markinji;  llic  liiiiils  of  each  tuhor.  In 
rof!:iiin^,  then,  if  any  single  sj)n)iil  shows  mosaic,  symptoms,  all  the  hills 
grown  from  (hat  tiihcr  unit  should  imFiicdiatcly  he  taken  out  whetlier 
or  not  all  of  ihrm  exhihit  the  inosaic  symptoms.  'Hiis  insures  a  much 
cleaner  seed  plot  than  could  othciwisc  he  maintained  hccause  wlien; 
the  tuhcr  unit  system  of  planting  is  not  practiced  the  most  careful 
roj!;uin,i;  can  not  at  tain  nearly  t  he  elliciency  in  eliminat  in^  discas(;d  plants 
that   is  reached  wheic  the  tuhei-  unit  s^'stcm  is  used. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Name  at  least  fifteen  different  virus  diseases  which  have  been  described  on  the 
potato. 

2.  I  low  do  Schuitz  and  Folsom  use  the  terms  "  unit  symptoms  "  and  "  symptom 
complexes"?     (Sec  text  and  reference  22.) 

3.  \N'liat  are  the  elementary  unit  symptoms  observed  by  the  above  workers  in 
the  several  virus  diseases  of  potatoes  studied  by  them? 

4.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  five  of  the  more  important  virus  diseases  occurring 
on  potatoes. 

5.  How  are  potato  mosaics  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation? 

6.  What  agencies  may  be  responsible  for  field  dissemination  of  potato  virus  dis- 


eases;^ 

7.  Mention  the  various  possible  means  of  combating  virus  diseases  of  potatoes. 

8.  What  difficulties  are  met  in  attemj)ting  to  control  these  diseases  by  roguing? 

9.  Describe  the  process  of  tuber  indexing  and  eye  indexing. 

10.    What  place  has  the  special  seed  plot  in  the  campaign  against  potato  viruses? 
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Cucurbit  Mosaic 

This  disease  of  cucumber  and  other  cucurbits  has  now  been  known 
with  certainty  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  years,  but  a  malady  which  prob- 
ably was  mosaic  was  reported  from  certain  locaHties  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  In  1902  Selby  (11)  reported  a  disease  on  green- 
house cucumbers  in  Ohio  which  he  thought  resembled  the  mosaic  disease 
of  tobacco  and  tomato.     He  mentioned  a  yellowing  of  the  leaves  and  a 
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tendoncy  to  unfriiitfulnrss.  In  HMO  Stone  (12)  of  Massachusotts 
called  attention  to  n  disease  of  cucuinhers  and  iniiskrnelons,  which  liiid 
been  ol)s<M-ved  m  that  state  for  a  ninnl)er  of  years.  He  stated  that  it. 
caus(Ml  a  mottling  of  the  leaves  similar  to  tohaeeo  cahco  or  mosaic. 
('hnton(l)  re|)orte(i  a  dise;ise  on  muskmelon  in  (  onneoticut  in  1909 
and  su^^ested  that  it  ivsemhled  the  tronhle  described  by  Selby  in  Oliio 
several  years  previously.  He  suspec^ted  that  it  nn^ht  have  si)r(?ad  from 
tobacco  to  the  melons  since  the  land  had  ^rown  toljacco  the  pr(!vious 
season.  In  a  later  re|)()rt  Clinton  (2)  noted  the  occurrence;  of  mosaic 
or  white  |)ickl(^  disease  which  was  observed  on  cucund)ers  in  Connecticut 
in  1914.  In  this  case  the  crop  was  practically  ruined  at  the  time  it 
should  have  come  into  full  bearing.  ( 'oons  (3)  reported  that  the  disease 
was  first  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Micliij^an  Experiment  Station 
workers  in  1912  on  specimens  from  C^rand  Kapids  in  that  state.  lie 
mentions  a  mottling  of  the  leaves,  shortening  of  the  main  shoots,  and 
the  warty,  roughened,  appearance  of  the  fruits.  Evidence  of  growers 
indicates  that  the  trouble  had  been  present  for  several  years.  Indica- 
tions pointed  to  the  infectiousness  of  the  disease  but  this  was  not  dem- 
onstrated. The  really  serious  investigation  of  this  malady  was  taken 
up  about  1915  when  Jaggcr  and  Doolittle  began  work  simultaneously, 
the  former  in  New  York,  working  with  greenhouse  cucumbers,  and  the 
latter  working  in  the  field  in  Michigan.  Jagger  (9)  carried  out  an  ex- 
tensive set  of  inoculation  experiments,  establishing  beyond  doubt  the 
infectious  nature  of  the  disease,  both  by  the  use  of  infected  juice  and 
by  insect  transmission.  Doolittle  (4)  carried  out  a  similar  set  of 
inoculation  experiments  in  the  field.  He  secured  infection  by  injecting 
sap;  tearing  off  leaves  of  a  healthy  plant  and  touching  the  wound  with 
the  broken  end  of  a  petiole  from  a  diseased  plant;  inserting  pieces  of 
diseased  vines  into  slits  made  in  healthy  stems;  and  by  means  of 
aphids.  In  1918  Jagger  (10)  reported  the  results  of  cross  inoculation 
experiments  in  which  he  showed  the  susceptibiHty  of  species  and  va- 
rieties in  eight  different  genera  of  the  Cucurbitaceae  and  two  genera  in 
other  families.  In  1920  Doolittle  (6)  published  in  bulletin  form  a 
complete  account  of  this  disease  including  all  the  known  facts  up  to 
that  time.  Recently  Doolittle  and  Walker  (7,  13)  have  pubhshed 
additional  facts  concerning  the  overwintering  of  the  cucurbit  mosaic 
and  certain  new  hosts  for  the  virus. 

At  present  the  disease  is  widely  distributed  in  the  United  States. 
In  1916  the  disease  had  been  reported  as  present  in  greenhouses  in 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Louisiana.  Reports  of  its  occurrence  in  the  field 
up  to  the  same  date  came  from  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
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Iowa,  Illinois,  Vermont,  New  York,  Minnesota,  Massachusetts,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Ontario,  Canada.  In  1920  the  number  of  states  in  wliich  the 
disease  was  known  either  in  the  greenhouse  or  field  had  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  following:  Colorado,  Florida,  Maine,  New  Jersey, 
West  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  Nebraska  and  California. 

Susceptible  species  and  varieties.  —  In  view  of  recent  work  on  differ- 
ential hosts  for  mosaic  diseases  any  discussion  of  cross  inoculation  work 
with  the  viruses  must  take  into  consideration  th(^  fact  that  results  must 
be  more  or  less  tentative  until  the  specificity  of  all  the  different  viruses 
has  been  determined  and  the  host  ranges  for  each  definitely  established. 
The  cucurbit  virus,  however,  seems  to  be  fairly  well  stabilized  so  that 
the  following  host  relationships  can  be  accepted  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  assurance.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  Jagger  (10),  Doolittle 
(6,  7)  and  Walker  (13)  the  following  extensive  list  of  species  has  been 
proved  susceptible  to  the  cucurbit  virus.  In  the  family  Cucurbitaceae 
there  are  12  genera  and  not  less  than  24  species,  namely,  Cucumis 
sativa  (over  25  varieties  of  cucumbers),  Cucumis  melo  (several  varieties 
of  muskmelons),  Cucumis  anguria  (bur  cucumber  or  West  Indian 
gherkin),  Cucumis  grossulariaeformis,  Cucumis  metulliferus,  Cucumis 
odoratissimus,  Cucumis  ficifolia,  Cucurbita  moschata  (pumpkin),  Cu- 
curhita  pepo  (pumpkin),  Cucurbita  pepo  var.  condensa  (squash),  Cu- 
curbita maxima  (gourd),  Lagenaria  vulgaris  (gourd),  Lagenaria  leucan- 
tha,  Luff  a  cylindrica  (dishcloth  gourd),  Luff'a  acutangulis,  Benincasa 
cerifera,  Benincasa  hispida,  Bryonopsis  laciniosa,  Ecballium  elaterium, 
Micrampelis  lobata,  Momordica  charantia,  Monwrdica  im'olucrata, 
Melothria  scabra,  Sicyos  anguJatus,  and  Trichosanthes  anguina.  In 
addition  to  these  species  of  the  Cucurbitaceae  a  number  of  species 
belonging  to  other  famihes  have  been  found  susceptible.  These  include: 
Helianthus  debilis  (cucumber-leaved  sunflower).  Lobelia  erinus,  Ascle- 
pias  mjriaca  (milkweed),  Phytolacca  decandra  (poke weed),  N epeta  cataria 
(catnip),  Myrtinia  louisiana,  Amaranthus  retroflexus  (pigweed).  Cap- 
sicum annuum  (pepper),  Physalis  pubescens  (ground  cherry),  Phy satis 
subglabrata  and  Physalis  heterophylla. 

Economic  importance.  —  Since  the  first  discovery  of  cucurbit  mosaic, 
it  apparently  has  rapidly  increased  in  prevalence  and  importance. 
Although  the  disease  occurs  on  muskmelons,  squashes,  and  pumpkins 
as  well  as  on  cucumbers,  the  greater  part  of  the  loss  occasioned  is  sus- 
tained by  the  cucumber  growers.  Considerable  damage  is  also  inflicted 
upon  muskmelons  in  some  sections  of  the  country.  The  disease  has 
naturally  become  more  widespread  and  severe  in  those  regions  where 
large  acreages  of  cucumbers  are  grown  under  intensive  cultivation  for 
the  pickle  industry.     In  many  such  locaUties  mosaic  is  considered  one 
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of  th(^  sorioiis  (nsoa,«^os  of  tliis  crop  and  cxtcnsivo  Iossor  aro  suslaincd. 
In  192;>  Tlic  l*l;inl  Disease  lieportcr  (Supplement  :V\  :  2(M)  estimated 
a  loss  of  1")  per  cenl  in  Wisconsin.  One  field  in  Illinois  siiowed  50  to 
70  p(M'  eenl  mosaic,  and  extensive  losses  nm^in^  fiom  25  to  (H)  pci-  cent, 
wei"e  I'epoiMed  in  liiceiihouscs  in  I  lie  (  liic.'i^o  dislricl.  Losses  ol  cM- 
cumheis  from  mosaic  in  HlLM  (Sui)plemenl  II  :  2()7)  were  estimated  as 
follows:  Wisconsin  20  jht  cent  ;  New  ^'oik  10  20  jht  cent;  Iowa 
15  per  cent  ;  I)(>laware  5  j)er  cent ;  Illinois  :\  per  cenl  ;  ;ind  Pennsylvania 
2  pvv  cent.  On  Long  Island,  X.  ^  .,  mosaic  reduced  the  pickle  crop 
75  per  cent.  Some  j2;rowers  abandoned  pickle  growing  because  of  mo- 
saic. In  1925  The  Reporter  (Supi)lement  15j  i-ej)orte(l  the  cucumber 
mosaic  from  seventeen  states  east  of  the  Clreat  IMains.  Losses  were 
reported  as  follows:  Kentucky  20  per  cent ;  West  Virginia  10  per  cent; 
Iowa  5  per  cent;  and  New  York  I]  per  cent.  No  figures  are  given  on 
which  to  base  a  monetary  valuation  for  these  losses,  but  it  undoubtedly 
is  considiM'able. 

Symptoms.  —  All  parts  of  the  plant  may  show  more  or  less  conspicu- 
ous symptoms,  but  the  effects  of  the  disease  are  most  pronounced  on 


Fig.  204.  —  Cucurbit  mosaic  on  cucumber  leaf.     (After  Doolittle,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.  Bui.  879.) 


the  foliage  and  fruits.  The  stems  show  conspicuous  modifications  also 
due  to  the  disease.  The  plants  are  usually  affected  when  a  few  weeks 
old  and  in  a  vigorous  growing  condition,  although  they  may  become 
infected  in  the  very  young  seedling  stage  or  after  the  vines  have  reached 
old  age.  Doolittle  (6)  has  given  the  most  complete  discussion  of  the 
symptoms.     The    following    descriptions    apply    particularly    to    the 
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cucumber,  although  the  symptoms  on  the  other  cucurbits  are  quite 
similar  in  many  respects. 

On  the  leaves.  —  If  infection  occurs  in  the  young  seedling  stage,  the 
cotyledons  turn  yellow  and  wilt  and  the  young  leaves  are  slightly 
mottled.  On  vigorously  growing  plants  several  weeks  old,  the  youngest 
leaves  develop  small  greenish-yellow  areas,  circular  or  angular  in  outline 
and  limited  by  small  veins.  These  spots  are  slightly  more  translucent 
than  the  remainder  of  the  leaf.  Sometimes  these  spots  can  not  be  seen 
well  except  by  transmitted  light.  Occasionally  the  sharply  defined 
yellow  areas  are  lacking  and  the  tip  of  the  leaf  changes  from  normal 
green  to  yellow  accompanied  by  a  gradual  downward  curling  of  the 
edges  of  the  leaf.  The  surface  of  the  leaf  becomes  finely  wrinkled. 
After  these  preliminary  symptoms,  more  pronounced  effects  appear 
and  the  leaf  becomes  strikingly  mottled  (Fig.  204)  and  all  subsequent 
growth  is  nmch  dwarfed.  New  leaves  may  be  dwarfed  to  one-half 
natural  size,  and  are  much  more  distinctly  wrinkled  and  have  much 
shortened  petioles.  The  green  and  yellow  areas  vary  in  size  in  different 
cases.  Sometimes  the  areas  are  comparatively  small,  while  in  other 
cases  there  are  a  few  larger  yellow  patches  scattered  over  the  leaf.  In  the 
older  leaves,  the  yellowing  frequently  tends  to  spread  over  the  entire 
leaf.     On  mature  plants  the  older  leaves  gradually  die  and  drop  off. 


Fig.  205.  —  Cucurbit  mosaic  on  cucumber  fruit. 
Agr.  Bui.  879.) 


(After  Doolittle,  U.  S.  Dept. 


On  the  fruits.  —  A  yellowish  green  mottling  first  appears  on  the  stem 
end  of  the  fruit.  Ordinarily  the  mottling  gradually  spreads  over  the 
entire  fruit  until  it  becomes  a  light  yellowish-green  with  darker  green 
spots  scattered  over  the  surface.  The  dark  spots  are  usually  elevated 
above  the  yellowish  area  giving  the  pickle  a  warty,  distorted  appearance 
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(Fig.  205).  The  mottling  injiy  occur  in  the  ahsonco  of  wart  formation, 
('sjKM'ially  in  the  greenhouse.  Soinelinie.s,  in  later  .staji;es  of  the  disease;, 
fruits  are  |)r()(lu('e(l  wliicli  nre  sinoolli  and  |)ale  whitish  ^;reen  in  color, 
ji;ivin^  rise  to  tli(>  term  "  W  hite  pickle  "  whi(!h  has  Ixu'U  upplicid  to  the 
disc^ise  l)y  growers. 

Shni  si/mplonis.  Pi-ohahly  the  most  evident  syruptoniH  on  the 
stems  is  the  decided  slunlinp;  or  sliorteninp;  cfTect.  Th(;  stem  inter- 
nodes  ar(»  shortened  ^ivin^  a  l)un('he(i  or  bushy  appearance.  On  older 
plants,  wIkm'c  the  old  l(\'i\'es  have  died,  the  stem  be(!omes  whitish  and 
soonis  more  brittle.  There  is  no  mottling  on  the  stem  but  it  often 
beconios  a  ycllowish-groon  in  color. 

On  oUk  r  {uirfs.  —  The  blossom  symptoms  are  not  striking  and  con- 
sist chiefly  in  dwarfing  and  a  slightly  paler  coloration  than  normal. 
No  external  symptoms  show  on  the  roots  except  a  reduction  in  the 
nund)er  of  finer  rootlets  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 

Transmission.  —  In  nature  there  are  two  general  agencies  of  per- 
petuation and  dissemination,  (a)  The  virus  hibernates  in  certain 
perennial  plants  and  in  certain  seeds.  (6)  Certain  species  of  insects  are 
instrumental  in  disseminating  the  virus  during  the  growing  season. 
It  has  now  been  proved  that  the  cucurbit  virus  will  infect  several  species 
of  perennial  weeds  where  it  lives  over  in  the  underground  dormant 
parts  and  becomes  evident  again  the  next  spring  when  these  weeds 
send  up  new  growth.  The  perennial  weeds  thus  far  determined  as  hosts 
for  this  virus  are:  Asclepias  syriaca  (milkweed),  Phytolacca  decandra 
(pokeweed),  Nepeta  cataria  (catnip),  Physalis  subglabrata,  and  P.  hetero- 
phylla  (perennial  ground  cherry).  Only  one  case  of  seed  transmission 
has  been  discovered.  The  seeds  of  the  wild  cucumber  (Micrampelis 
lobata)  have  been  proved  to  carry  the  cucurbit  virus.  All  efforts  to 
demonstrate  that  the  virus  is  carried  in  seeds  of  the  cultivated  cucurbits 
have  failed. 

After  the  virus  has  overwintered  in  these  weeds  it  is  an  easy  matter 
for  insects  to  carry  it  to  the  cultivated  cucurbits.  Three  species  of 
insects  have  been  implicated  in  this  dissemination,  namely  the  cucum- 
ber aphis,  and  the  striped  and  the  12-spotted  cucumber  beetles.  Ac- 
cording to  Doolittle,  the  striped  beetle  is  the  chief  agency  in  carrying 
the  virus  from  the  wild  cucumber  to  the  cultivated  forms  in  the  spring. 
Experiments  indicate  that  these  insects  may  thus  carry  the  disease  over 
distances  of  400  yards  at  least. 

Aside  from  these  natural  agencies,  the  cultural  operations  necessary 
in  growing  cucurbits  probably  play  an  important  part  in  spreading  the 
disease  once  it  gets  a  start  in  a  field.  Any  form  of  handling  which  breaks 
or  bruises  the  plant  offers  an  opportunity  for  transmitting  the  disease 
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from  plant  to  plant.  In  harvesting  the  fruit,  juico  uncbubtodly  is 
transferred  from  plant  to  plant.  In  traininj^  the  vhies  where  they  over- 
lap or  entwine  tojijether,  more  or  less  breakinj^  and  rubbing  together  of 
parts  occurs.  Workmen  walking  through  the  vines  trample  them.  There 
is  strong  evidence  that  the  disease  is  disseminated  in  all  these  ways. 

Control.  —  In  view  of  the  above  facts  there  are  four  chief  lines  of 
attack  in  combating  this  disease,  namely:  (a)  destruction  of  the  weed 
hosts;  (h)  control  of  the  insects  responsible  for  its  dissemination; 
(c)  roguing  out  diseased  cucurbits;  and  (d)  sanitation.  Since  the  virus 
is  known  to  be  perpetuated  in  several  species  of  perennial  weeds  this 
phase  of  the  control  problem  becomes  a  difficult  one.  The  milkweed, 
ground  cherries  and  pokeweed  are  very  common  and  widely  distributed 
weeds  throughout  many  of  the  regions  where  the  cucurbit  mosaic  pre- 
vails. Their  perennial  nature  makes  them  difficult  to  eradicate  and, 
since  insects  carry  the  virus  for  at  least  several  hundred  yards,  these 
weeds  must  not  only  be  eradicated  from  the  immediate  field  in  which 
the  cucurbits  are  growing,  but  from  adjoining  fields  as  well.  The  weeds 
often  grow  abundantly  in  uncultivated  fields  such  as  pastures  and  wood- 
lots,  and  this  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  eradication. 

The  problem  of  controlling  plant  diseases  through  the  control  of  insect 
disseminators  is  always  a  baffling  one  and  has  never  been  solved  with 
complete  success.  In  case  of  cucurbits  grown  in  the  greenhouse  both 
insect  carriers  and  diseased  plants  can  be  successfully  eliminated,  but 
in  the  field  the  problem  is  far  more  difficult.  A  few  plants  can  be  caged 
to  keep  away  the  insects,  but  this  is  hardly  practicable  on  a  large  scale. 
A  spray  of  bordeaux  mixture  plus  lead  arsenate  has  been  used  against 
cucumber  beetles  with  some  success  (See  under  Cucurbit  Wilt,  p.  211). 

Roguing  and  sam'tation.  —  All  diseased  plants  should  be  rogued  as 
soon  as  they  are  detected.  Diseased  cucurbits  are  as  much  a  menace 
as  the  weed  hosts  referred  to  above.  In  roguing  out  diseased  cucumber 
plants  not  only  is  the  source  of  inoculum  for  insects  removed,  but  the 
danger  of  spreading  the  disease  through  the  various  cultural  operations 
is  also  lessened.  This  latter  agency  of  disseminating  the  disease,  of 
course,  is  much  more  apt  to  spread  it  among  the  cultivated  cucurbits 
than  from  the  weed  hosts  to  the  crop  plants. 

REVIEW   QUESTIONS 

1.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  cucumber  mosaic. 

2.  Name  the  plants,  both  cultivated  and  wild,  which  are  known  to  be  susceptible 
to  this  disease. 

3.  WTiere  does  the  virus  hibernate? 

4.  How  is  dissemination  effected? 

5.  Discuss  control  measures. 
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Curly-top  of  Beet 

This  disease  has  been  known  uncJer  various  names  in  the  western 
Unite(i  States  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  One  of  the  first  names 
apphe(i  to  the  trouble  when  it  was  recognizee^  as  a  distinct  disease  was 
"  Cahfornia  beet  disease."  It  has  since  been  referred  to  as  western 
bhght,  stunted  beets,  whiskered  beets,  hairy-root,  curlj^-leaf,  and 
curly-top.  The  last  mentioned  name  is  now  in  common  use  to  designate 
this  malady.  At  first  the  curly-top  disease  was  probably  confused  with 
other  types  of  diseases  or  injury  but  for  a  long  time  it  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  sugar  beet  disease  entirely  distinct  from  all  other  troubles 
on  that  crop.  There  is  strong  evidence,  however,  that  confusion  still 
exists,  or  at  least  has  existed  until  quite  recently,  over  certain  troubles 
on  other  crops  which  now  seem  to  be  due  to  the  curly-top  virus. 

History  and  distribution.  —  The  beet  curly-top  has  been  recognized 
as  a  distinct  disease  in  the  western  Ignited  States  since  about  19(X). 
Severe  losses  due  to  this  trouble  occurred  in  California  in  1899.  In 
1902    Townscnd  (17)    described    and    figured    the    malady.     In    1906 
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Hall  (1)  stated  his  belief  that  the  beet  leaf-hopper  bore  some  causal 
relation  to  the  disease.  The  next  year  he  reported  further  evidence* 
that  attacks  of  the  leaf-hopper  are  related  to  curly-top.  In  1907 
Smith  (18)  expressed  the  opinion  that  beet  curly-top  might  be  similar 
in  nature  to  the  tobacco  mosaic.  In  1908  Townsend  (18)  published  an 
extensive  account  of  curly-top,  describing  the  .symptoms  and  occurrence 
of  the  disease  and  suggesting  several  possible  cau.ses  of  the  trouble  but 
arriving  at  no  definite  conclusion  on  that  point.     Hall  (2,  3)  published 
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Curly-top  of  sugar  beet.     (Photograph  by  McKay,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp. 


further  evidence  in  1909  and  in  1917  to  substantiate  his  claim  that  the 
beet  leaf-hopper  is  responsible  for  the  transmission  of  the  disease.  In 
1915  Smith  and  Boncquet  (14)  reported  on  the  length  of  time  necessary 
for  hoppers  to  feed  on  beets  in  order  to  transmit  the  disease.  They 
found  that  five  minutes  was  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  transmission 
to  occur  in  this  manner  but  that  it  might  require  about  two  weeks  for 
the  symptoms  to  appear  on  the  infected  plant.  In  a  later  paper  (15) 
the  same  writers  confirm  the  statement  of  Boncquet  and  Hartung  (4) 
that  leaf-hoppers  must  previously  feed  upon  curly-top  beets  before  they 
can  transmit  the  disease  to  healthy  plants.  In  1917  Boncquet  and 
Stahl  (5)  reported  the  occurrence  of  curly-top  in  certain  native  plants. 
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Furthor  substantial  ion  of  the  clMiin  lli;it  IcMf-hoppcrs  must  feed  ui)on 
diseased  plants  lu'forc  hcinii;  al)l('  lo  ti;iiisiiiit  llic  \iius  was  made  by 
Stahl  and  ( "arsner  (Hi)  in  19IS  wlicn  ihcy  dcrnonsi  i-alcd  lliat  recently 
emerged  h()j)j)ei"s,  if  lifted  fioiii  (lu'  j)lant  hefoic  feedin^i;,  did  not  tians- 
mit  the  disease.  In  li)19  ( "arsner  (())  |)ul)lislied  a  list  of  II  species  of 
susc(^|)til)le  plants  otIuM"  than  su)j;ar  beets.  Still  later,  in  1024,  ( "arsner 
and  Stahl  (7)  published  the  results  of  extensive  studies  of  various  phases 
of  tlu^  trouble,  including  distribution,  hosts,  economic;  importance,  envi- 
ronmental factors,  incubation  period  and  overwintering  of  the;  virus. 


Fig.  207. — Curly-top  .->> mploius  on  .xiua.-h.     (Photograph  by  Arthur  Bowman 
of  H.  A.  Hyde  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon.) 


At  the  present  time  the  curly-top  disease  occurs  in  the  arid  or  semi- 
arid  regions  of  western  North  America.  Its  distribution  is  Hmited  to 
the  regions  where  the  leaf-hopper,  Eutcttix  tencUa  Baker,  is  found. 
It  has  been  reported  from  the  states  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Texas,  Utah,  and 
Washington.  There  are  also  recent  reports  of  the  limited  occurrence 
of  this  disease  on  beets  or  other  plants  in  isolated  cases  as  far  east  as  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Hosts.  —  During  the  course  of  investigations  since  curly-top  has 
been  known,  the  range  of  hosts  has  been  gradually  extended.  At 
first,  attention  was  turned  toward  the  discovery  of  possible  wild  hosts 
because  of  the  bearing  these  might  have  on  overwintering.     Among  the 
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wild  hosts  now  known  are:  rod-stem  iilaree  {Krodiam  cicutarium), 
chick  weed  (Stellar  ia  media),  turnbkvweed  (Amaranthus  (jraecizans), 
pigweed  (Chenopodium  album),  l)ur  clover  (Midicayo  hiapida),  wire 
grass  {Polygonum  aviculare),  and  small  nettle  (Urtica  urens).  Among 
the  cultivated  hosts  are  buckwheat  and  spinach,  reported  in  1916  (6). 


Fig.  208.  —  Curly-top  symptoms  on  beans.     (Photograph  by  Arthur  Bowman  of 
H.  A.  Hyde  Co.) 

Tomato  was  listed  as  susceptible  in  1924  by  Carsner  and  Stahl  (7), 
and  in  1926  Carsner  (8)  reported  the  bean  as  susceptible  to  the  curly- 
top  virus.  During  the  season  of  1926  McKay  and  Dykstra  (9,  10)  made 
observations  in  Oregon  which  indicated  that  squash  and  tomato  are 
subject  to  attack  by  the  curly-top  disease.     They  demonstrated  by 
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IcMl'-lioppcr  inociilat  i(nis  lli.il  I  lie  western  yellow  tomato  hli^lil,  the, 
cause  of  wliieli  has  hallled  plan!  j)al  hoh)ji;ists  for  many  years,  is  (Uio 
to  the  cuily-top  virus.  In  I9'27  Severin  (19)  added  to  this  list  of  hosts 
the  h)llowin^-:  alfalfa,  j)unipkiii,  waleciiielou,  eucnnihei-,  luuskrneloii, 
cantalouiH',  potato,   pepper,  eahha^iie,   turnip,   radish  and   horsc^-radish. 


Fig.  209.  —  Western  yellow  blight  of  tomato,  now  known  to  be  caused  by  the 
curly-top  virus.     (After  McKay,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 

Symptoms.  —  The  most  striking  symptoms  of  curly-top  are  exhibited 
by  the  leaves  that  develop  after  the  plants  become  infected.  Such 
leaves  are  much  dwarfed,  crinkled  and  puckered  (Fig.  206).  An  irregu- 
lar swelling  of  the  veins  occurs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  The 
beet  roots  also  show  marked  symptoms.  They  are  tough  and  woody, 
and  usually  develop  hairy  or  woolly  roots.  They  also  show  dark  rings 
of  fibro-vascular  bundles.     The  symptoms  on  plants  other  than  beets 
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are  quite  similar.  On  squash,  the  leaves  which  are  present  when  in- 
fection occurs  become  yellow  and  sickly.  All  new  growth  of  vine  and 
leaves,  developing  after  infection  of  the  plant  has  occurred,  is  much 
dwarfed  (Fig.  207). 

Cause.  —  Curly-top  is  caused  by  a  virus  which  seems  to  have  a 
biological  relationship  with  the  beet  leaf-hopper  since  it  apparently  is 
not  transmitted  in  nature  except  by  this  insect.  The  virus  has  not  been 
transmitted  artificially  by  juice  inoculations  as  has  been  done  with 
many  of  the  viruses.  It  apparently  is  necessary  that  the  virus  incubate 
for  4  to  6  hours  in  the  leaf-hopper  before  the  insect  can  transmit  it  to 
healthy  plants.  More  often  this  period  is  24  to  48  hours.  After  a 
viruliferous  hopper  has  fed  on  a  healthy  plant  it  usually  requires  a  week 
or  two  before  symptoms  appear.  The  shortest  period  recorded  is  4 
days.  The  virus  may  overwinter  in  wild  hosts  such  as  filaree  or  chick- 
weed,  in  volunteer  beets  or  in  the  insect.  Conditions  which  favor  the 
increase  and  spread  of  the  leaf-hopper  are  conducive  to  outbreaks  of 
curly-top.  Under  favorable  seasonal  conditions  leaf-hoppers  may  in- 
vade localities  where  they  are  not  commonly  known  and  cause  out- 
breaks of  the  disease. 

Control.  —  The  chief  means  of  prevention  that  suggests  itself  is 
insect  control  by  means  of  insecticides,  repellants  or  parasites.  None 
of  these  has  as  yet  proved  successful.  In  the  more  southerly  regions 
sugar  beets  may  be  planted  early  enough  so  that  they  escape  the  disease 
until  quite  large  because  the  hoppers  do  not  appear  in  the  cultivated 
fields  until  spring.  In  southern  California  beets  planted  in  November 
or  December  produced  good  crops  while  plantings  made  in  March 
succumbed  to  curly-top.  There  is  a  possibility  that  resistant  strains 
of  beets  may  be  developed. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  curly-top  on  beets. 

2.  Name  some  other  cultivated  plants  which  have  more  recently  been  demon- 
strated to  be  susceptible  to  curly-top. 

3.  Wherein  does  the  method  of  transmission  of  curly-top  differ  from  that  of  most 
other  known  virus  diseases  of  plants?  Compare  with  certain  diseases  known  in  the 
animal  kingdom. 

4.  Name  some  wild  plants  thought  to  be  instrumental  in  the  overwintering  of 
curly-top. 

5.  What  is  the  geographic  range  of  this  disease?     What  determines  this  range? 
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Virus  Diseases  of  the  Peach 

There  are  three  definite  and  distinct  diseases  of  the  peach  that  are 
beyond  doubt  of  the  nature  of  virus  diseases.  These  are  peach  yellows, 
httle  peach,  and  peach  rosette.  Yellows  is  the  oldest,  best  known  and 
most  widely  distributed  of  the  three  diseases.  Yellows  has  been  known 
for  over  a  hundred  years  while  the  other  two  diseases  have  been  recog- 
nized scarcely  half  that  long.  Like  all  virus  diseases,  those  of  the  peach 
were  of  very  obscure  origin  so  that  when  first  observed  by  growers  and 
others,  many  erroneous  theories  were  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
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troublo.  The  eommunicability  of  peach  yellows  was  ostablishod  before 
tlie  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  botli  little  peach  and  peach  rosette 
are  now  known  to  be  transmissible. 


Peach  Yellows 

Fairly  authentic  records  of  peach  yellows  date  back  to  1791  and  ac- 
counts of  unhealthy  conditions  in  peach  trees  which  may  have  been 
peach  yellows  would  place  the  date  back  as  early  as  1750  to  1760. 
The  peach  was  extensively  grown  by  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  United 
States  and  was  highly  prized  by  them.  For  many  years  the  trees  seemed 
to  flourish  and  to  be  remarkably  free  from  diseases.  The  region  along 
the  Delaware  River  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  became 
famous  for  its  peach  orchards  and  it  was  in  this  section  of  the  country 
that  the  disease  which  became  known  as  yellows  first  attracted  attention. 
Erwin  F.  Smith  (11)  has  given  us  an  extensive  review  of  the  history  of 
peach  growing  in  this  country  and  of  the  first  appearance  of  peach  yel- 
lows in  those  sections  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania 
surrounding  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He  cites  the  writings  of  Judge 
Richard  Peters  (10)  and  others  on  peach  growing  as  evidence  that  the 
disease  which  is  now  known  as  yellows  probably  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  that  vicinity  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  disease  gradually  spread  from  the  point  of  its  first  appearance. 
It  soon  reached  New  York  and  Maryland,  and  by  1815  it  had  reached 
Connecticut.  The  disease  apparently  spread  northward  and  westward 
very  gradually.  It  was  reported  from  Ohio  in  1849.  It  is  thought  to 
have  first  appeared  in  Michigan  about  1867.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  the  disease  appeared  in  Indiana  as  early  as  1842.  The  disease 
probably  did  not  occur  in  Canada  previous  to  about  1870,  but  by  1880 
it  was  prevalent  in  certain  sections  of  Ontario.  In  Virginia  the  yellows 
apparently  had  become  established  by  1849.  The  present  distribution 
of  peach  yellows  in  the  United  States  extends  from  the  New  England 
States  southward  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  westward  to 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas. 

This  disease  affects  the  peach  particularly,  but  is  also  said  to  attack 
plums,  apricots,  almonds,  and  nectarines.  In  certain  peach  growing 
sections  it  is  one  of  the  most  dreaded  of  peach  diseases.  According  to 
the  records  the  disease  appears  in  cycles,  outbreaks  occurring  periodic- 
ally. Epidemics  occurred  in  1791,  1806,  1817  to  1821,  1845  to  1858, 
1874  to  1878,  and  1886  to  1888.  Exact  figures  on  the  losses  occasioned 
by  this  disease  are  difficult  to  obtain  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
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have  l)('(^n  onornious  in  \\\v  .•iy:^;r('^;!ilc  since  the  inahidy  firsf  appcannL 
There  are  records  of  the  deslriiclion  of  whole  oichards,  and  peach 
j:;ro\vin^  has  heeii  ahandoiied  in  many  coniniiiiiilies  following  serious 
outbreaks  of  the  (hseas<'.  In  ISSS  Smith  (II)  sul)niilte(l  figures  showing 
the  losses  in  many  in(li\i(lu;il  oichards.  A  h'W  examples  will  serve  to 
indicate  I  he  seriousn(>ss  of  t  he  ti-ouhle.  In  one  typical  case  in  M;iryl:in(l 
there  wiM'e  95^  d(>a(l  and  diseased  trees  in  a  total  of  2971  trees  in  the 
orchard,  or  a  .S2  pcM*  cent  loss.  In  a  Delawaic  or(;har(l  of  .'^520  trees, 
2()H),  or  74  p(M*  cent ,  wei-e  found  affected  wit  h  yellows.  Another  orchard 
in  Delaware  suffered  a  loss  of  <S<S  per  cent  of  a  total  of  2140  trees.  The 
only  recent  figures  avaihible  iin\  those  of  The  Plant  Disease  Survey. 
Tlie  Plant  Disease  Reporter  (Sup.  36)  estimates  the  losses  from  yellows 
and  little  peach  in  1923  at  75,000  bu.  for  the  four  states  of  New  York, 
New^  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan.  In  1924  The  Reporter 
(Sup.  43)  gave  tlu^  losses  for  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia  as  totaling  98,000  bu. 

Symptoms.  —  Certain  symptoms  usually  appear  during  the  first 
year  of  attack.  These  are  supplemented  by  other  symptoms  which 
appear  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  during  the  second  year  and 
later.  The  complete  list  of  symptoms  shown  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
3t11ows  includes:  (a)  premature  ripening  of  the  fruit,  (b)  an  abnormal 
coloration  of  the  skin  and  flesh  of  the  fruit,  (c)  the  development  of 
dwarfed,  wiry,  sickly  shoots,  and  (d)  a  yellowish-green  appearance  of 
the  foliage.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  both  the  fruit  and  the  twigs  and 
foliage  may  exhibit  characteristic  symptoms  of  yellows. 

The  fruit.  —  In  typical  yellows  the  fruit  matures  from  a  few  days  to 
two  or  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  usual  time  of  ripening.  Smith  (11) 
states  that  sometimes  this  period  precedes  the  normal  by  six  weeks  or 
more.  All  or  only  a  portion  of  the  fruit  on  an  affected  tree  may  act  in 
this  way.  Usually  certain  peculiarities  of  coloration  accompany  this 
premature  ripening.  The  normal  blush  on  the  skin  of  the  fruit  is  re- 
placed by  red  spots  or  blotches.  The  spotting  or  blotching  may  also 
extend  throughout  the  flesh  of  the  fruit,  and  the  flesh  around  the  pit 
is  redder  in  color  than  normal.  Sometimes  diseased  fruits  have  an 
insipid  or  bitter  flavor,  or  again  the  taste  may  be  normal.  These  fruit 
symptoms  appear  the  first  season,  and  also  the  next  year  with  increased 
severity.  Usually  the  tree  is  worthless  for  fruit  production  after  the 
second  year  and  sometimes  after  the  first  year  of  attack. 

The  twigs  and  foliage.  —  The  most  striking  twig  symptom  consists 
in  the  development  of  many  slender,  wiry,  finely  branched  twigs  from 
dormant  buds  on  the  trunk  and  branches.  These  growths  are  fre- 
I         quently  not  unlike  the  witches'  brooms  caused  by  various  fungi.     This 
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abnormal  twig  p^rowth  may  appear  during  the  first  season  of  attack, 
or  the  prematuriiig  of  fruit  may  occur  for  one  or  more  seasons  before 
the  twig  symptoms  appear,  'i'he  leaves  on  these  abnormal  shoots  are 
usually  very  narrow  and  the  whole  shoot  looks  sickly.  A  general  yel- 
lowish-green a{)pearance  of  the  foliage  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of 
yellows,  but  since  this  symptom  may  be  caused  by  numerous  other 
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Fig.  210.  —  Mottling  of  peach  fruit  caused  by  yellows. 
by  W.  A.  McCubbin,  Pa.  State  Dept.  Agr.) 


(Photograph  furnished 


things  it  is  not  a  certain  diagnostic  character  when  taken  alone.  Some- 
times only  a  single  branch  may  show  the  symptoms  of  yellows  while 
the  remainder  of  the  tree  appears  perfectly  normal.  Cutting  out  this 
branch,  however,  does  not  cure  the  tree. 

Diseases  confused  with  yellows  and  little  peach.  —  There  are  several 
other  agencies  which  may  cause  symptoms  that  are  easily  confused  with 
the  virus  diseases  of  peach.  The  yellowing  of  foliage  and  sickly  appear- 
ance associated  with  peach  yellows  is  not  confined  to  that  disease  alone 
and  the  other  symptoms  of  yellows  should  be  evident  in  addition  to 
yellow  foliage  before  a  certain  diagnosis  is  made.  Some  of  the  agencies 
causing  symptoms  Ukely  to  be  confused  with  yellows  are:    (a)  soil 
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(Icficioncies,  (/>)  climMlic  factors  sucli  as  winter  injury,  diviufh,  etc., 
{(•)  improper  cultural  practices,  {d)  injuries  \)y  l)orers  or  lodenls,  (e) 
other  plant   (liseas(>s  such  as  root-rotting  f'ln^;!,  (/)  rnechaincal  injuries 


Fig.  211.  —  An  old  peach  tree  in  the  last  stages  of  yellows.     (Photograph  fur- 
nished by  W.  A.  McCubbin,  Pa.  State  Dcpt.  Agr.) 

such  as  girdling  by  label  wires  (7).  In  order  to  be  sure  of  making  a 
correct  diagnosis  one  should  go  through  a  process  of  elimination  until 
all  of  these  possible  agencies  have  been  disposed  of  before  concluding 
that  the  trouble  is  cert^iinly  yellows. 
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Fig.  212.  —  Two  peach  shoots  showing  symptoms  of  yellows.     Healthy  leaf  in 
center.     (Photograph  furnished  by  W.  A.  McCubbin,  Pa.  State  Dept.  Agr.) 
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Cause.  —  As  was  ihv  cmsc  wilh  odicr  virus  disojisos  much  spcciilal  ion 
has  h(M'n  iiuhil^cd  in  .'is  to  lli<'  cause  of  peach  yellows  and  many  theories 
Iiiive  hoc^n  advanced  lo  account  for  it.  It  was  at  first  thought  hy  many 
that  it  was  due  to  some  unfavorable  climatic  or  soil  conditions.  Durinj^ 
tii(»  earlier  investigations  of  the  trouble  many  fertilizer  experiments  were 
tried  on  tlu^  theory  that  n  correction  of  certain  soil  deficien(;ies  mi^ht 
control  the  disease.  All  these  failed.  When  I  lie  enzynie  theory  was 
advanced  in  conncH'tion  with  tobacco  mosaic,  some  investigators  sug- 
gest (h1  that  <h(^  theory  mijjjht  also  a})ply  to  peach  yellows.  When  the 
C()nununi(!ability  of  tlu^  disease  l)ecame  apparent  the  usual  attempts  to 
associate  various  fungi,  bacteria,  and  insects  with  the;  (hsease  as  causal 
agents  were  made,  but  in  the  end  all  these  suggestions  were  discredited. 
Careful  experimental  work  finally  established  beyond  nmch  doubt  that 
the  disease  belongs  to  the  general  group  now  known  as  virus  diseases, 
althougli  perhaps  differing  in  some  details  from  such  diseases  as  some 
of  tlu^  potato  mosaics.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  no  suc- 
cessful sap  inoculations  have  been  made  with  the  yellows  ''  contagium  " 
it  has  not  been  definitely  proven  that  this  causal  agency  is  a  filterable 
virus.  In  other  respects,  hov/ever,  it  meets  the  requirements  and  since 
no  causal  organism  has  been  demonstrated  for  the  disease  it  is  logical 
to  conclude  that  it  is  a  virus  disease. 

Transmission.  —  Based  on  our  knowledge  of  the  virus  diseases  in 
general  there  are  several  possibilities  which  should  be  investigated  in 
determining  the  methods  of  dissemination  of  peach  yellows.  These 
are:  (a)  insects;  (6)  budding  and  grafting;  (c)  seed;  ((/)  pruning  tools; 
(e)  soil;  (/)  pollen;  and  {g)  sap  from  diseased  trees.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  authentic  record  of  insect  transmission  of  any  of  the 
virus  diseases  of  the  peach.  This  seems  rather  strange  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  insect  transmission  has  been  unquestionably  proven  for  many 
of  the  other  virus  diseases.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  future  investi- 
gation will  bring  forth  confirmation  of  this  type  of  dissemination 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  every  indication  that  the  disease  does 
spread  in  some  manner  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  field.  In  the  past  it 
has  been  claimed  that  the  virus  is  transmitted  through  the  seed  from 
diseased  trees  to  the  seedlings..  Recently  published  evidence  from  the 
New  Jersey  Station  (4)  indicates  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  disease 
is  carried  in  the  seed.  Very  few  seeds  from  yellows  trees  germinated  and 
the  few  seedlings  that  were  produced  from  diseased  seed  showed  no 
evidence  of  the  disease.  Transmission  of  the  disease  through  the  soil 
has  been  suggested  but  there  is  no  confirmation  of  this  theory.  In 
\'iew  of  the  fact  that  the  transmission  of  spindle-tuber  of  potato  by  the 
cutting  knife  has  been  recently  established,  the  possibility  of  trans- 
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mission  of  peach  yellows  by  pruning  tools  should  not  be  overlooked. 
To  date,  however,  there  is  no  proof  tliat  this  occurs.  Attempts  to 
determine  if  the  yellows  virus  is  carried  by  pollen  have  thus  far  given 
negative  results.  A  rather  surprising  development  in  the  investigations 
of  this  disease  is  the  fact  that  all  attempts  to  transmit  the  disease  by 
inoculating  virus-carrying  juice  into  healthy  trees  has  failed. 

Buds  and  grafts.  —  The  one  unfailing  method  of  transmission  thus 
far  demonstrated  is  through  budding  and  grafting  diseased  material 
onto  healthy  trees.  This  was  suspected  for  a  long  time  in  actual  nursery 
practice  and  has  been  confirmed  abundantly  by  experimental  work. 
Even  if  the  bud  fails  to  grow  the  disease  may  be  transmitted  anyway. 
It  has  been  transmitted  by  inserting  a  piece  of  bark  from  a  diseased 
tree  into  a  healthy  one.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  in  the  virulence 
with  which  buds  from  different  diseased  trees  transmit  the  disease  and 
in  the  time  required  for  symptoms  to  appear  after  the  budding  has  been 
done.  Sometimes  the  disease  develops  unmistakable  symptoms  within 
a  year  and  again  the  symptoms  are  not  evident  until  several  years  after 
the  diseased  bud  has  been  inserted  in  a  healthy  tree.  Why  this  is  so 
is  not  known. 

Control.  —  In  view  of  the  fragmentary  nature  of  our  knowledge  of 
this  disease  it  is  difficult  to  make  complete  and  unequivocal  recom- 
mendations for  controlling  it.  There  is  one  point,  however,  upon  which 
we  can  be  positive.  This  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  disease  is 
transmitted  by  budding  and  grafting.  The  next  most  important  point, 
while  not  based  upon  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  exact  means,  rests 
upon  the  observational  evidence  that  the  disease  does  spread  in  the 
field.  With  these  two  things  in  mind,  we  can  make  two  positive  recom- 
mendations, namely:  (a)  use  buds  and  scions  from  trees  absolutely 
free  from  yellows,  and  (b)  destroy  quickly  and  completely  any  tree 
known  to  be  affected  with  yellows.  The  greatest  care  is  necessary  in 
selecting  budding  and  grafting  wood  for  nurseries.  If  diseased  stock  is 
used  the  entire  output  of  a  nursery  may  be  infected  with  yellows.  Thus 
the  orchardist  who  plants  such  nursery  stock  is  doomed  to  failure  from 
the  beginning.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  buds  are  positively  known  to 
carry  the  disease,  statements  in  the  literature  indicate  that  there  is  little 
evidence  of  wholesale  dissemination  of  the  disease  on  nursery  stock, 
but  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  seems  to  be  a  gradual  spread  in  an 
irregular  and  ununiform  manner  from  a  single  tree  or  a  few  diseased 
trees  to  others  in  the  orchard.  Although  the  means  of  dissemination 
in  the  field  is  not  known  and  there  are  many  inexplainable  eccentricities 
in  the  way  in  which  it  does  spread,  yet  the  evidence  of  field  spread  is  so 
great  that  it  is  safest  to  destroy  all  diseased  trees  immediately.     The 
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lir^;('  to  follow  this  piMcticc  is  ihmcIc  slroii^cr  hy  (he  f;icl  lli;it  ;ifl<'i-  Ji 
yv'AV  or  I  wo  inosi  of  I  he  discnscd  ti'ccs  arc  wt.ri  lilcss  so  llici-c  is  no  in- 
(■('nli\('  (o  leave  llicm  in  (lie  oi-cliai'd  in  llic  hope  of  ohtaininj^  a  few  ^ood 
(•ro|)s  I)('foi(>  \\\vy  finally  die. 

'l'h(M-(»  iwv  oIluM"  s(>('()n(lai-\'  rcconnncndal  ions  thai,  should  he  made  on 
poiKM-al  i)riiicipl(\s,  such  as  selecting;  well  drained  orchard  sites;  the  uso 
of  vigorous,  ('loan-appeaiM'n<j;  nui'sciy  trees;  thoi'ou^h  cultivation  and 
good  car(^  of  the  orchard;  and  t  h(>  renio\al  of  all  suspicious  t  rees  or  trees 
of  inferior  (luality  whether  definitely  known  to  !>(>  contaminated  with 
v(dlo\vs  or  not. 


Little  Peach 

Little  peach  is  another  disease  attacking  this  fruit  which  is  closely 
related  to  yellows,  but  seems  to  be  distinct  from  the  latter.  It  has  not 
been  known  nearly  as  long  as  yellows,  being  first  discovered  in  Michigan 
in  1893,  as  far  as  available  records  go.  It  was  reported  from  New  Jersey 
in  1905.  The  native  habitat  of  the  little  peach  disease  is  not  known  but 
it  may  have  come  from  Japan.  It  has  not  yet  become  as  widely  dis- 
tributed in  this  country  as  peach  yellows,  but  is  found  in  some  regions 
where  yellows  has  long  been  prevalent.  The  reports  of  little  peach  come 
mainly  from  Michigan,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Ontario,  Canada. 
It  occurs  on  certain  varieties  of  plums  as  well  as  on  peaches. 

Little  peach  is  distinguished  from  yellows  mainly  by  the  fact  that 
the  fruit  is  smaller  than  normal  and  ripens  later  than  usual.  The 
size  of  the  fruit  and  also  the  lateness  of  ripening  varies  in  different  cases. 
The  average  delay  in  date  of  ripening  is  about  ten  days.  There  is  also 
lacking  the  wiry  twig  growth  so  characteristic  of  yellows.  The  foliage 
exhibits  characteristic  symptoms  but  they  are  rather  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  symptoms  of  yellows  in  the  foliage.  The  leaves  of  trees 
affected  with  little  peach  exhibit  a  lighter  or  yellowish  green  color  and 
many  of  them  are  rolled  or  drooped,  especially  at  the  base  and  in  the 
center  of  the  tree.  In  order  to  recognize  foliage  symptoms  of  little 
peach  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  familiar  with  the  normal  foliage  charac- 
teristics of  different  varieties  of  peaches. 

Little  peach  is  apparently  a  virus  disease  similar  to  yellows  since  it 
also  is  transmitted  by  budding,  and  it  apparently  spreads  in  the  field 
in  the  same  manner  that  yellows  does.  Instances  are  on  record  in  which 
both  yellows  and  little  peach  occurred  on  the  same  tree.  As  far  as  the 
knowTi  facts  concerning  these  two  diseases  are  concerned,  and  consider- 
ing the  similarities  in  their  behavior,  it  seems  logical  to  recommend  the 
same  control  measures  for  little  peach  as  for  yellows. 
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Peach  Rosette 

The  rosette  disease  has  been  known  for  a  longer  time  than  httle  peach. 
It  was  first  noted  in  Georgia  in  1881.  By  1891  its  known  range  had 
extended  to  Kansas  and  South  Carohna.  It  is  now  known  also  in 
Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Alabama.  It  has 
been  transmitted  artificially  from  peach  to  plum,  apricot,  cherry  and 
almond,  by  using  diseased  buds.  Rosette  is  very  destructive  in  certain 
regions,  working  even  more  rapidly  than  yellows. 

The  characteristic  symptom  of  rosette  is  the  bunching  of  the  foliage 
at  the  tips  of  twigs  and  spurs.  Usually  a  whorl  or  rosette  of  short 
sprouts  develops  due  to  the  pushing  out  of  more  than  the  normal  num- 
ber of  buds  in  the  spring.  The  shoots  from  these  buds  make  only  a 
stunted  growth.  The  foliage  becomes  yellow  and  falls  prematurely. 
There  is  a  tendency  for  the  dormant  buds  to  unfold  in  the  summer  and 
autunm.  The  fruit  on  diseased  trees  does  not  ripen  before  the  normal 
time  as  in  yellows,  but  it  falls  prematurely. 

Sufficient  experimental  work  has  been  done  to  demonstrate  that 
rosette  is  caused  by  a  virus  as  are  yellows  and  little  peach.  Smith  (13) 
conducted  budding  experiments  in  Georgia  in  1890-91  which  proved 
the  infectious  nature  of  this  disease.  In  1923  McChntock  (8)  published 
the  results  of  some  extensive  cross  inoculation  experiments  conducted 
at  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station.  By  means  of  the  usual  budding 
procedure  he  transmitted  the  disease  from  peach  to  plum,  apricot  and 
cherry;  from  apricot  to  almond;  from  plum  to  almond;  from  plum  to 
peach;  and  from  almond  to  peach.  He  failed  to  secure  transmission 
of  rosette  through  the  soil  or  by  means  of  sap  from  diseased  trees. 
Numerous  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  transmission  of  rosette  by  means 
of  aphids,  beetles  and  leaf  hoppers  failed.  The  disease  gives  every 
evidence  of  being  contagious  in  the  field  and  the  same  control  measures 
apply  to  rosette  as  to  yellows  and  little  peach. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

1.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  peach  yellows. 

2.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  little  peach  and  peach  rosette,  and  compare  and 
contrast  each  with  peach  yellows. 

3.  What  is  the  only  method  by  which  peach  yellows  has  been  artificially  trans- 
mitted to  date? 

4.  By  what  means  has  little  peach  been  experimentally  transmitted?     Peach 

rosette? 
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LABORATORY   STUDY   OF   VIRUS   DISEASES 

A.  Symptoms.  —  Examine  specimens  showing  the  symptoms  of  any  of  the 
virus  diseases  available.  Preserved  specimens  of  some  of  the  more  striking  diseases 
such  as  rugose  mosaic  of  potato,  cucurbit  mosaic  and  curly-top  of  beet  may  be  used 
but  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  fresh  specimens.  If  season  and  conditions  permit  some 
of  the  virus  diseases  may  be  studied  in  the  field.  Specimens  grown  in  the  green- 
house under  optimum  conditions  for  the  expression  of  the  various  symptoms  are 
desirable,  if  it  is  possible  to  have  such  material  for  class  study. 

1.  Learn  to  identify  as  man}'  of  the  virus  diseases  of  potatoes  as  are  available  for 
study.  What  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  mild  mosaic?  Rugose  mosaic? 
Leaf-roll?     Spindle-tuber?     Of  any  other  potato  virus  diseases  available? 

2.  Note  the  symptoms  of  cucurbit  mosaic  on  both  foliage  and  fruits  of  the  cucum- 
ber. Will  this  virus  attack  other  members  of  the  cucurbit  family?  Note  the 
symptoms  on  the  milkweed  or  any  other  susceptible  plant.  What  other  virus  disease 
has  been  discovered  on  the  squash,  a  near  relative  of  the  cucumber,  in  recent  years? 

3.  Compare  the  symptoms  of  beet  curly-top  with  those  of  the  potato  virus  troubles 
and  with  the  cucumber  mosaic. 

4.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  the  three  peach  virus  diseases  so  as  to  distinguish 
them  from  each  other,  and  from  virus  diseases  of  other  plants. 

B.  The  virus.  —  Since  the  virus  cannot  be  seen,  try  to  learn  something  about  it 
by  studying  its  behavior  in  various  cases. 

1.  Potato  rirw.scs.  —  In  all  known  cases,  how  is  the  virus  carried  over  from  season 
to  season?  In  which  cases  can  the  disease  be  transmitted  artificially  b}-  means  of 
expressed  juices  and  leaf-mutilation  inoculations?  In  which  cases  by  core-grafting? 
By  the  cutting  knife?  What  insects  transmit  potato  viruses?  \\Tiich  potato  viruses 
are  insect  transmitted? 
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2.  Cucumber  mosaic.  —  How  does  thi«  iliHcase  overwinter?  How  transmitted  in 
nat  lire  ?     Art  i  f  ic  ia  1 1>'  ? 

3.  Curly-top.  —  How  does  beet  curly-top  differ  from  potato  and  cucuml)er  virus 
diseases  in  manner  of  perpetuation  and  transmission? 

4.  Peach  druses.  —  Compare  the  peach  virus  diseases  with  each  other  and  with 
the  virus  diseases  of  potato,  cucumber  and  beet  as  to  manner  of  |)eriMituation,  dis- 
semination and  infection,  in  so  far  as  these  are  known. 

C.  Notes.  —  Write  notes  on  any  of  the  virus  diseases  stiuhed,  describing  symp- 
toms and  manner  of  perpetuation,  dissemination  and  infection. 


C'TTAPTIsR    XXV 
NON-PARASITIC   DISEASES 

Tlu'iv  iiro  a  lnr^(*  nuinluT  of  noii-panisil  ic  lr()ul)l('s  to  which  plants 
aro  subject.  In  th(^  broadest  sense  theses  inchule  all  kinds  of  mechanical 
injuries  or  wounds,  as  well  as  those  diseases  which  apparently  arise 
within  the  plant  itself  and  which  have  been  considered  as  constitutional 
in  nature.  The  latter  p;r()up  includes  the  diseases  which  are  sometimes 
referred  to  as  '^  phvsioloj>;ical  "  diseases,  and  is  the  ^roup  from  which 
examples  will  be  chosen  for  further  discussion.  The  troubles  of  this 
type  are  due  in  large  part,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  influence  of  adverse 
environmental  factors  which  not  only  interfere  with  the  normal  physi- 
ological functions  of  the  plant,  but  usually  bring  about  structural  changes, 
also,  which  are  exhibited  as  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
The  environmental  factors  concerned  may  be  considered  under  two 
heads:  those  that  exert  their  influence  in  the  field  during  the  develop- 
mental period  in  the  life  of  the  plant,  and  those  to  which  plant  products 
such  as  fruits  and  vegetables  are  subject  after  harvest.  Of  course  some 
of  the  "  physiological  "  diseases  are  due  in  some  degree  to  both  field 
conditions  and  those  existing  subsequent  to  harvest.  The  factors 
involved  in  causing  the  non-parasitic  diseases  of  this  type  which  at 
least  have  their  beginnings  in  the  field  are  chiefly  climatic  and  weather 
conditions.  The  soil  is  concerned  to  the  extent  that  the  type  of  soil 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  amount  and  uniform  constancy  of  the 
water  supply  to  the  roots  of  plants.  The  factors  which  influence  the 
development  of  non-parasitic  troubles  after  harvest  are  the  temperature, 
humidity,  and  aeration  to  which  the  products  are  subject  immediately 
following  harvest  and  later  in  storage  or  during  transportation  to 
market. 

Of  all  the  factors  concerned  in  causing  those  physiological  disturbances 
w^hich  are  due  primarily  to  field  conditions  during  the  growing  season, 
that  of  the  proper  water  balance  is  the  most  important.  The  water 
requirements  of  plants  are  dehcately  adjusted  and  any  great  disturbance 
in  the  amount  and  regularity  of  the  supply  is  quickly  reflected  in  the 
health  of  the  plant.  Plants  take  in  water  through  the  roots  and  give 
it  off  largely  through  the  leaves.  The  outgo  nmst  not  exceed  the  intake 
or  the  plants  will  suffer  correspondingly.  The  rate  of  transpiration 
is  deteraiined  by  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air.     The  rate 
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of  water  intake  is  influenced  by  the  amount  of  water  in  the  soil,  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil  with  reference  to  its  water-holding  ca- 
pacity, the  soil  temperature,  and  probably  other  factors.  On  a  hot 
day  in  summer  when  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  is  low  an  apple 
tree  will  transpire  enormous  quantities  of  water.  If  the  water  supply 
in  the  soil  is  adequate  and  the  soil  conditions  are  such  that  th(^  plant 
can  readily  absorb  it,  the  balance  is  not  disturbed.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  for  some  reason  the  plant  can  not  get  water  as  rapidly  as  it  evaporates 
from  the  leaves,  ill  effects  are  bound  to  result.  Even  if  the  soil  moisture 
and  other  conditions  are  satisfactory  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  root 
system  of  the  plant  itself  is  not  in  proper  condition  to  supply  the  demand 
for  water.  Root  systems  develop  poorly  in  shallow  or  hardpan  soils 
and  where  waterlogged  conditions  prevail.  Such  defective  root  systems 
increase  the  probability  of  an  inadequate  water  supply  during  weather 
when  transpiration  is  excessive.  Cultural  practices  which  cut  off  a 
large  percentage  of  the  feeding  roots  and  rootlets  of  the  tree  have  the 
same  effect.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  the  proper  balance  between 
root  system  and  leaf  expanse  in  order  to  maintain  the  water  balance  in 
the  plant  even  though  the  water  supply  in  the  soil  is  adequate.  In 
case  of  fruit  trees  under  conditions  where  the  evaporation  exceeds  the 
intake  it  has  been  shown  that  water  is  sometimes  actually  drawn  out 
of  the  fruits  and  evaporated  through  the  leaves.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sudden  stopping  of  transpiration  at  night  when  the  roots  are  ab- 
sorbing water  rapidly  may  sometimes  result  in  gorging  the  plant  with 
water  and  bursting  or  waterlogging  the  delicate  fruit  tissues.  Just 
how  this  disturbance  of  the  water  balance  causes  the  various  physio- 
logical disorders  is  not  very  well  understood  but  some  of  the  theories 
will  be  mentioned  under  the  individual  diseases  to  be  discussed  later. 
Most  of  the  better  known  ''  physiological  "  diseases  occur  on  fruits. 
The  apple  is  subject  to  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  these  troubles, 
but  other  fruits  such  as  the  pear,  prune  and  grape  are  frequently  severely 
injured  by  one  or  more  kinds  of  non-parasitic  troubles.  Naturally  in  a 
group  of  diseases  apparently  so  closely  related  in  nature,  and  about  the 
cause  of  which  there  has  been  so  much  uncertainty  and  speculation, 
there  should  be  a  great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  the  distinctness  and  iden- 
tity of  the  different  troubles.  This  has  led  to  confusion  and  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  nomenclature.  A  partial  list  of  more  or  less  distinct 
troubles  that  are  quite  widely  recognized  on  apple  fruits  includes  bitter- 
pit,  cork,  drouth-spot,  water-core,  Jonathan  spot,  scald,  soft-scald, 
and  internal  breakdown.  To  these  should  be  added  spray-injury,  sun- 
burn and  freezing  injury,  which  are  of  somewhat  different  nature  from 
the  above,  but  certainly  non-parasitic  troubles  of  common  occurrence. 
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Potatoos  nro  subjccf  to  certain  non-parasitir  troiihlos  also,  chief  of 
which  an^  l)lack-ii('aii  and  iiilcrnal  hrown-spot .  Hlossoiu-cnd  rot  of 
t()malo(*s  is  .'ipi)arcntly  a  (Hscmsc  of  this  type  also.  In  the  ]*acific 
Northwest  the  prune  is  snhjecl  to  ;i  kind  of  (h'onth  spot  nnd  corkiness 
prcsuinahly  siiniliir  in  e;iuse  to  the  coi-re,<))()n(hn^  diseases  in  apples. 
This  list  by  no  means  includes  all  the  non-|)aiasil  ic  diseases,  but  serves 
to  illustrate  ditT(M'(^nt  tyi)es  of  this  ^rouj). 

Of  the  diseasc^s  nientioncMl  above,  tiiose  which  ori^;inate  in  the  field 
are  bitt(M-pit,  cork,  drouth-spot,  and  water-core  of  apple,  and  also 
blossom-end  rot  of  tomato  and  intein.il  brown-sf)ot  of  potato.  Those 
originatin<2;  in  storage  or  transportation  are  sc;dd,  soft  scald  and  internal 
breakdown  of  apple,  and  black-heart  of  potato.  Certain  of  these  dis- 
eases may  app(*ar  either  before  or  after  harvest  and  even  with  some 
which  become  evident  only  after  harvest,  it  has  been  shown  that  pre- 
harvest  conditions  help  to  determine  the  susceptibility  of  the  fruit  to 
the  disease.  Jonathan  spot  is  one  of  these  diseases  manifesting  itself 
either  before  or  after  harvest  and  one  the  occurrence  of  which  seems  to 
be  particularly  dependent  on  various  conditions  pertaining  to  the  ma- 
turity of  the  fruit  at  the  time  of  harvesting. 


Bitter-pit  and  Related  Troubles 

Caused  by  lack  of  balance  in  the  water  supply 

This  disease  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Hterature  of  plant 
diseases  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  first  mention  of  troubles 
apparently  referable  to  this  disease  was  made  over  a  half  century  ago. 
The  Germans  designate  the  disease  as  "  stippen,"  while  in  the  British 
Provinces  and  in  the  United  States,  it  has  been  variously  named  bitter- 
pit,  fruit-pit,  Baldwin-spot,  dry-rot  and  brown-spot.  The  first  name 
applied  to  the  disease  in  the  United  States  was  "  Baldwin-spot,"  be- 
cause of  its  common  occurrence  on  that  variety  of  apple.  It  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Baldwin  variety,  however,  so  that  when  the 
name  ''  bitter-pit  "  was  suggested  for  the  disease  it  met  with  favor  and 
the  latter  name  is  now  most  commonly  used  in  referring  to  this  disease. 
The  name  ''  bitter-pit  "  seems  to  be  more  appropriate  in  view  of  the 
characteristic  pitting  of  the  surface  of  the  fruit  and  of  the  bitter  taste 
frequently  imparted. 

History  and  distribution.  —  The  disease  probably  has  existed  from 
the  time  apples  first  came  under  cultivation  but  like  many  other 
diseases  it  was  only  after  this  fruit  came  to  be  grown  commercially 
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on  a  large  scale  that  the  disease  began  to  attract  attention  and  to 
appear  as  the  subject  of  horticultural  and  [)athol()gical  writings.  Jaeger 
(18)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  mention  this  disease.  In  1869  he 
described  a  pitting  in  certain  varieties  of  apples,  which  he  supposed  to 
be  due  to  rapid  transpiration.  Wortman  (28)  named  the  disease 
**  stippen  "  in  1892.  In  1891  L.  R  Jones  (19)  described  an  apple  disease 
in  Vermont  under  the  name  of  "  Baldwin-spot,"  which  was  undoubtedly 
the  disease  now  known  as  bitter-pit.  The  trouble  was  first  reported 
in  Australia  in  1886,  in  Canada  in  1896,  in  South  Africa  in  1901  and  in 
England  in  1905.  Cobb  (5),  writing  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of 
New  South  Wales  in  1895,  first  suggested  the  name  "  bitter-pit  "  for 
this  malady.  In  1908  Brooks  applied  the  term  "  fruit-pit  "  to  the 
trouble.  Some  of  the  most  recent  work  on  the  cause  and  control  of 
bitter-pit  was  done  by  Brooks  and  Fisher  (2)  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time  this  disease  is  known  all 
over  the  world  wherever  the  apple  is  grown  extensively. 

Hosts  and  varietal  susceptibility.  —  Bitter-pit  is  best  known  on  the 
apple  but  is  not  confined  to  this  fruit.  Pears  and  quinces  are  also  sus- 
ceptible. While  it  is  not  known  that  any  variety  of  apple  is  entirely 
immune  to  bitter-pit  under  all  conditions,  yet  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  varietal  susceptibility.  This  fact  has  always  been  so  evident 
that  some  of  the  earlier  writers,  in  discussing  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
even  suggested  that  the  disease  might  be  inherent  in  certain  varieties. 
In  America  it  was  at  one  time  supposed  by  some  that  the  disease  was 
pecuhar  to  the  Baldwin  variety.  The  name  ''  Baldwin-spot  "  first 
used  to  designate  the  disease  in  this  country  testifies  to  this  fact.  Other 
varieties  which  are  commonly  affected  in  America  are  Northern  Spy, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  Tompkins  King.  In  Austraha  McAlpine 
(23)  has  listed  a  large  number  of  varieties  in  order  of  their  susceptibility. 
This  order  is  not  always  the  same  in  the  different  provinces  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  following  grouping  was  given  by  McAlpine  for 
the  State  of  Victoria  in  southwestern  Australia. 

Venj  susceptible.  —  Annie  Elizabeth,  Buncombe,  Cleopatra,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Lord  Wolseley,  Magg's  Seedling,  Northern  Spy,  Prince 
Bismark,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Shockley. 

Medium.  —  Delicious,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Esopus  Spitzenberg, 
Hoover,  Nickajack,  Perfection  (Shepherd's),  Prince  Alfred,  Rokewood, 
Sturmer  Pippin. 

Slightly  susceptible.  —  Ben  Davis,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Five  Crown 
of  London  Pippin,  Gravenstein,  Jonathan,  Munroe's  Favorite,  Pomme 
de  Neige,  Reinette  de  Canada,  Rome  Beauty,  Rymer,  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil, Statesman,  Stone  Pippin,  Winter  Majestin. 
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Symptoms.  The  s\  inploms  of  lliis  discMsc  .'ti-c  holli  cxlcrji.'il  aiid 
int('i-ii;il.  In  well  iiiMikcd  cjiscs  (lie  <'.\tciii.'il  cxich-iiccs  of  the  discasf; 
arc  a  dislinci  j)illin^  and  spolliiitr  of  I  lie  skin  (Fig.  '2\'.]).  The  spots 
arc  more  oi'  less  sunken  as  if  a  small  lod  having  a  hhuil  rounded  end 
had  been  pi'essed  endwise  against  tlie  apj)le  until  a  shght.  depression 
liad  been  made.  These  pits  vary  in  depth  fi-om  a  scarcely  percef)t  i})l(! 
d(>j)ression  up  to  a  miUimetei-  oi'  two  in  (lej)th.  The  diameter  of  th(! 
spots  also  vai-i(>s  fi-om  one  oi-  two  up  to  five  or  six  millim(;ters.      They 


Fig.  213.  —  Bitter-pit  of  apple. 
Rept.,  1911-12.) 


(After  Jackson,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Crop  Pest 


are  usually  more  or  less  circular  in  outline.  The  color  is  variable. 
In  well  defined,  advanced  stages  the  spots  are  decidedly  brown  and 
dead  in  appearance.  In  earlier  stages  they  are  water-soaked,  pale 
green,  or  a  dark  green  in  color.  The  distribution  of  the  spots  over  the 
surface  of  the  fruit  is  also  quite  variable.  The  depressions  occur  mostly 
on  the  upper  or  blossom-end  half  of  the  fruit,  but  may  extend  nearly 
to  the  pedicel.  However,  there  is  always  an  area  with  a  radius  of  an 
inch  or  more  around  the  stem  end  which  is  free  from  pits.  The  pits  may 
be  confined  to  one  side  of  the  fruit  or  they  may  extend  all  around  it. 
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If  the  fruit  is  sectioned  throuj^h  the  pits  there  will  be  seen  a  dome- 
or  cone-shaped  region  of  dead  brown  cells  immediately  Ixmeath  the 
surface.  These  areas  of  dead  corky  cells,  which  begin  at  the  surface, 
extend  down  into  the  flesh  a  variable  distance  but  generally  to  an  aver- 
age depth  about  equal  to  the  surface  diameter  of  the  spot.  Frecjuently, 
according  to  McAlpine,  these  dead  brown  spots  will  be  found  scattered 
through  the  flesh  at  greater  depths  with  no  surface  indications,  some 
even  occurring  near  the  core  of  the  fruit  (Fig.  214).  Fruits  may  be 
found  with  all  the  spots  showing  at  the  surface,  or  again  there  are  cases 
where  no  spots  are  in  evidence  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  but  on  cutting 
the  fruit  in  two  the  brown  spots  are  found  scattered  deep  in  the  flesh. 
The  latter  condition  has  been  termed  "  cork  "  by  some  investigators, 
as  distinguished  from  bitter-pit  proper.  Several  modifications  of  these 
symptoms  have  been  described  under  various  names.  McAlpine 
described  a  form  which  he  called  "  crinkle  "  in  which  the  fruit  is  very 
much  deformed  and  more  or  less  dwarfed.  He  considered  it  a  variation 
or  phase  of  the  general  bitter-pit  trouble.  Mix  (24)  described  "  cork  " 
and  "  drouth  spot  "  as  distinct  types  of  non-parasitic  apple  diseases. 
If  sections  of  the  dead  tissue  are  examined  under  the  microscope  the 
cells  are  seen  to  be  collapsed  and  even  in  ripened  fruit  the  dead  cells 
are  filled  with  starch  grains  whereas  the  healthy  cells  have  no  starch 
grains  in  them  when  ripe.  According  to  McAlpine's  first  theory,  the 
dead  cells  are  collapsed,  not  burst,  and  the  brown  color  is  imparted  by  a 
mucilaginous  substance  of  a  pectic  character.  Later  he  concluded 
that  the  cells  are  burst  due  to  high  sap  pressure. 

Cork.  —  Although  McAlpine  apparently  looked  upon  this  type  of 
injury  as  a  variation  of  bitter-pit,  there  is  good  reason  to  consider  it  a 
distinct  type  of  disease.  Mix  (24)  has  given  it  the  most  careful  study 
and  distinguishes  clearly  between  bitter-pit  and  cork.  The  symptoms 
consist  of  internal,  brown  corky  spots  scattered  through  the  flesh  of 
the  fruit  (Fig.  214).  In  a  sectional  view  these  brown  spots  seem  to  be 
isolated  and  scattered  indiscriminately  through  the  fruit  extending  in 
nearly  to  the  core.  In  reality  the  spots  follow  closely  the  course  of  the 
vascular  bundles.  The  brown  spots  never  show  through  the  skin  but 
the  surface  of  the  fruit  may  be  thrown  into  a  series  of  elevations  and 
depressions.  In  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  which  may  show  up 
when  the  fruits  are  not  much  more  than  two  centimeters  in  diameter, 
there  are  no  external  symptoms.  Even  when  the  fruit  is  mature  an 
inexperienced  person  would  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  diagnosing 
the  disease  from  the  surface  evidences.  Mix  would  use  the  term 
"  bitter-pit  "  to  designate  only  that  type  of  trouble  which  occurs  at  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  fruit. 
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Drouth  spot.  Mix  (21),  and  Brooks  and  I'islicr  (2)  \mvv.  described 
"  droiitli-spol  "  as  a  dislinci  form  of  lliis  j^roiip  of  diseases,  "^rhc 
symptoms  may  appeal*  at  any  s(a|:;e  in  the  development  of  the  fruit, 
but  are  uiore  Hkely  to  beeome  evident  aflei-  I  lie  fruit  is  one-tiiird  ^rown. 
This  trouble  is  typically  shallow,  ordinarily  extending;  only  a  few  cell- 
layers  deep,  l)ut  oceasionjdly  deej)-seate(l  lesions  ar(3  found  in  which  dead 
cells  occur  in  wed^(*-shape(l  areas  extt^ndin^  down  toward  the  vascular 


Fig.  214.  —  Cork  spot  in  apple.     (Photograph  from  files  of  the  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 

system.  The  first  indication  is  a  large  irregular  water-soaked  area 
usually  covered  with  drops  of  ooze.  Upon  cutting  through  these  spots 
a  thin  layer  of  dead  brown  tissue  is  found.  Later  the  skin  of  the  fruit 
may  become  roughened  and  cracked.  In  other  cases  the  skin  over  the 
spot  may  regain  its  normal  appearance  but  the  surface  of  the  fruit  will 
be  depressed  at  this  point  giving  rise  to  a  misshapen  apple. 

Cause.  —  Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the 
occurrence  of  bitter-pit  and  while  we  probably  now  know  the  general 
factors  concerned,  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  injury  is  brought  about 
is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  In  the  first  studies  conducted  on  the 
disease  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  look  for  some  sort  of  parasitic 
plant  or  animal  life  as  the  causal  agent.  In  1892  Cobb  (4)  suggested 
the  possible  causal  relationship  of  fungi  and  insects,  and  later  again 
stated  that  bitter-pit  is  probably  a  kind  of  stigmonose.  Other  investi- 
gators also  at  first  suspected  parasites  of  some  kind,  but  after  a  time, 
when  diligent  search  failed  to  justify  belief  in  this  kind  of  a  causal  agent, 
they  turned  their  attention  to  other  possible  causes.     When  spraying 
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with  lead  arsenate  for  insect  control  came  into  such  common  use, 
some  were  incUned  to  suspect  that  bitter-i)it  mi^ht  be^a  f(jrm  of  arsenic 
poisoning.  Further  investigation,  however,  soon  convinced  many  that 
the  trouble  was  of  a  different  nature  and  the  term  "  physiological  dis- 
ease "  came  into  quite  general  use  in  referring  to  this  malady.  \'arious 
theories  along  this  line  of  thought  now  began  to  be  fornmlated.  In 
1903  Clinton  (3)  stated  that  the  disease  probably  resulted  from  too 
great  loss  of  water.  As  early  as  1869  Jaeger  (18)  had  suggested  that 
it  was  due  to  rapid  transpiration.  Massee  (22)  supposetl  that  too  high 
temperatures  during  the  first  period  of  ripening  might  cause  the  trouble. 
Diakonoff  (10)  thought  the  trouble  was  caused  by  too  rapid  growth  of 
individual  groups  of  cells  in  the  flesh  of  the  fruit.  (Irifhths  (15)  stated 
that  bitter-pit  is  a  constitutional  weakness  directly  due  to  overgrowth. 
In  1909  Evans  (11)  propounded  the  bursting  c(4l  theory  in  which  he 
states  that  rapid  transpiration  by  day  followed  by  sudden  checking  in 
evaporation  at  night-fall  while  the  roots  are  still  active  results  in  an 
excessive  sap  pressure  which  bursts  groups  of  cells  here  and  there, 
giving  rise  to  the  dead,  brown  spots  in  the  fruit  tissue.  The  various 
causes  to  which  bitter-pit  has  been  attributed  may  be  sunnnarized  as 
follows:  (a)  mechanical  agencies;  (b)  unfavorable  conditions  of  soil 
and  weather;  (c)  insects;  (d)  fungi  and  bacteria.  Of  these  only  the 
second  appears  to  have  probability. 

If  we  accept  the  prevaihng  opinion  that  a  disturbance  of  the  water 
balance  in  the  plant  is  responsible  for  the  trouble,  the  exact  nature  of 
this  disturbance  and  the  manner  in  which  it  acts  still  remain  to  be  ex- 
plained. Compiling  and  sunnnarizing  the  more  recent  theories  which 
have  arisen  out  of  this  general  concept,  we  have  about  four  different 
hypotheses  that  have  been  propounded  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of 
bitter-pit.  These  are:  (a)  the  sap  concentration  theory;  (6)  the  starva- 
tion theory;  (c)  the  burst-cell  theory;  and  {d)  the  crushed  cell  theory. 

The  first  theory  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  rapid  transpiration, 
that  is,  in  excess  of  absorption,  results  in  a  concentration  of  chemicals 
in  the  cell  sap,  especially  plant  acids,  in  amounts  sufficient  to  cause  the 
death  of  groups  of  cells. 

The  starvation  theory  postulates  that  severe  drouth  cuts  down  the 
amount  of  water  entering  the  plant  and  at  the  same  time  interferes 
with  the  intake  of  sufficient  minerals  from  the  soil  and  results  in  the 
starvation  of  some  cells  due  to  lack  of  the  necessary  mineral  elements. 

Adherents  of  the  burst-cell  theory  claim  that  the  sudden  checking 
of  transpiration  at  night-fall,  or  for  any  other  reason,  while  the  roots  are 
still  actively  absorbing  large  quantities  of  water,  results  in  a  high  sap 
pressure  sufficient  to  burst  groups  of  cells  at  certain  places  in  the  fruit. 
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McAlpiFK^  mfkI  olhcis  have  su^^cslcd  llial  I  lie  small  vasculars  or  vascular 
clciiH'iits  aic  also  hiiisl   in  (he  |)iM('(l  sj)()ls. 

The  mosl  rcccnlly  adwiiiccd  llicoj-y  is  I  he  cfiislicd  cell  llicoi'v  pro- 
pounded hy  llcihcil  (17).  lie  uses  as  llic  hasis  for  his  ar^;unicnl  llic 
oft(^n  o1)S(m-\(m1  fad  llial  llic  <i;i-()ups  of  dead  cells  arc  always  full  of 
starch  i;rains.  lie  states  that  during-  the  liuie  when  the  staich  is  hein^ 
transfoi'UHMl  into  su^ai-  so!U(>  cells  will  he  fcee  fi-oni  starch  while  others 
are  still  j!;orj!;ed  with  starch  j:;rains.  When  a  sudden  rush  of  sap  into  the 
apple  occurs,  the  cells  in  which  the  starch  has  been  converted  to  su^ar 
will  naturally  swell  p;»*<'Jdly.  The  force  of  this  exi)ansion  may  })e  suffi- 
cient to  crush  the  groups  of  cells  which  are  still  filled  with  starch  and 
which  consequently  do  not  swell  so  nmch  nor  so  rapidly  as  the  others 
becauvse  of  tluMr  lower  osmotic  pressure. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  as  yet  none  of  these  theories  have  become 
definitely  established  facts.  While  this  is  unfortunately  true,  yet 
certain  facts  have  been  established  to  give  us  a  fairly  definite  idea  of 
some  of  the  conditions  under  which  bitter-pit  is  likely  to  occur.  Brooks 
and  Fisher  (2)  have  carried  out  extensive  irrigation  experiments  in 
which  the  water  supply  was  controlled  so  as  to  furnish  some  indication 
of  the  part  played  by  water.  Briefly  stated  their  experiments  warrant 
the  following  conclusions,  (a)  Heavy  irrigation  throughout  the  season 
greatly  increases  bitter-pit.  (b)  Medium  irrigation  followed  by  heavy 
irrigation  causes  even  more  pit  than  heavy  irrigation  alone,  (c)  Light 
irrigation  decreases  the  disease,  (d)  Heavy  irrigation  early  in  the 
season  followed  by  light  irrigation  toward  the  end  of  the  growing  season 
gives  the  least  bitter-pit  of  any  treatments  tried.  Bitter-pit  may  not 
become  evident  on  the  fruit  until  after  harvest  but  the  conditions  under 
which  the  fruit  is  grown  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  predisposed  to  the 
disease. 

Control.  —  In  the  light  of  all  that  is  at  present  known  about  this 
disease  it  would  seem  that  it  can  be  controlled  to  some  extent  under 
irrigation,  but  that  little  can  be  done  where  the  natural  rainfall  is  de- 
pended upon  to  supply  the  needs  of  plant  growth.  Field  observations 
indicate  that  if,  after  a  dry  season,  heavy  rainfall  occurs  shortly  before 
the  apples  are  harvested  bitter-pit  is  apt  to  develop  in  susceptible 
varieties.  Practically  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  conserve  the  soil  mois- 
ture as  much  as  possible  by  cultural  methods  and  thus  provide  the  plant 
with  as  adequate  and  uniform  a  supply  of  water  as  possible.  This 
practice  will  apply  especially  to  cork  and  drouth-spot  as  well  as  to  bitter- 
pit. 

Note.  —  Laboratory  exercise  on  bitter-pit  and  other  non-parasitic 
diseases  of  the  apple  will  be  found  following  the  treatment  of  apple-scald. 
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REVIEW    QUESTIONS    ON    BITTER-PIT 

1.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  bitter-pit. 

2.  Mention  and  discuss  four  different  theories  that  have  Ijeen  advanced  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  bitter-pit. 

3.  Discuss  the  work  done  by  Brooks  and  Fisher  on  the  effects  of  varying  the  water 
supply  under  irrigation  on  the  occurrence  of  bitter-pit.     (Reference  2.) 

4.  In  regions  where  the  natural  rainfall  is  depended  upon,  what  can  be  done  to 
combat  this  disortler? 

5.  Compare  cork  and  drouth-spot  in  apples  with  the  bitter-pit  trouble  as  to  both 
symptoms  and  cause.  Can  the  presence  of  cork  be  detected  without  cutting  the 
apple?     (Reference  23.) 

6.  Compare  bitter-pit,  cork  and  drouth-spot  with  other  non-parasitic  diseases  of 
apples  such  as  water-core,  scald,  soft  scald  and  Jonathan  spot  which  are  discussed 
in  the  following  pages. 
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Water-core  of  Apple 

Caused  by  disturbed  water  relations 

Water-core  is  an  apple  disease  of  common  occurrence  in  practically 
all  apple-growing  sections  of  the  world.  In  the  United  States  it  is  most 
serious  in  the  irrigated  districts  of  arid  regions,  although  it  is  apt  to 
occur  anywhere  with  variable  severity  from  year  to  year.  The  charac- 
teristic symptom  is  the  watery  or  glassy  appearance  of  the  flesh  of  the 
apple.  The  location  and  extent  of  the  glassy  areas  vary.  Usually 
the  disease  is  confined  to  the  region  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vascular 
bundles  or  immediately  surrounding  the  core.  It  first  appears  as  small 
dots  around  the  vascular  bundles.  The  water-cored  areas  increase  in 
size  until  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  flesh  is  affected.  Some- 
times nearly  the  whole  apple  is  involved.  In  this  case  the  watery  con- 
dition may  be  apparent  through  the  skin.  Ordinarily  there  is  no  sur- 
face indication  and  the  disease  is  not  evident  until  the  fruit  is  cut  open. 
Water-core  usually  occurs  in  mature  apples,  although  in  some  cases  it 
may  appear  several  weeks  before  maturity.  The  glassy  or  watery 
appearance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  water  or  exuded  cell-sap  fills  the  inter- 
cellular spaces  instead  of  air  as  is  the  case  in  the  normal  tissue.  Just 
what  causes  this  exudation  of  water  into  the  intercellular  spaces  has 
been  the  subject  of  as  much  speculation  and  theorizing  as  has  the  cause 
of  bitter-pit.     One  of  the  most  commonly  used  explanations  relates 
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the  trouble  to  tluctuations  in  transpiration.  When  transpiration  is 
sikldcnly  clu'ckcd  the  excess  acciinmhition  of  sap  in  tiie  cells  fills  them 
to  overtlovving  and  some  water  is  forced  out  into  the  intercellular  spacas. 
This  theory  coincides  with  one  of  the  theories  advanced  to  account  for 
bitter-pit  except  that  instead  of  the?  cells  bursting  under  pressure  the 
excess  water  exudes  into  the  spaces  without  bursting  the  cells.  What- 
ever the  true  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is,  certain  facts  concerning 
the  contributing  factors  have  been  fairly  well  established  through  ex- 
perimentation. According  to  Brooks  and  Fisher  (1)  the  following  con- 
clusions are  justified,  (a)  Apples  from  heavily  irrigated  trees  develop  less 
water-core  than  those  from  lightly  irrigated  trees,  (b)  Light  irrigation 
followed  by  heavy  irrigation  causes  less  water-core  than  heavy  irrigation 
followed  by  light  irrigation,  (r)  Treatment  of  trees  with  nitrate  or 
potash  fertilizers  decreases  the  amount  of  water-core  as  compared  with 
untreated  trees,  (d)  Apples  that  are  shaded  develop  very  little  water- 
core  while  those  exposed  to  sunlight  show  a  strong  tendency  to  water-core. 
(e)  Water-core  develops  very  extensively  in  sunburned  apples.  (/)  Over- 
mature fruit  shows  a  nmch  greater  tendency  to  become  water-cored. 
(g)  Higher  sap  concentration  is  correlated  with  greater  tendency  toward 
water-core,  (h)  Sap  concentration  increases  with  the  maturity  of  the 
apple.  (0  Sunburned  apples  have  a  very  high  sap  concentration. 
(j)  Heavy  irrigation  reduces  both  sap  concentration  and  water-core. 
(k)  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  the  most  practical  preventive 
known  for  water-core  is  picking  the  fruit  at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS    ON   WATER-CORE    OF   APPLE 

1.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  this  disease. 

2.  Can  the  presence  of  water-core  be  detected  without  cutting  the  apple? 

3.  What  explanations  have  been  offered  as  to  the  cause  of  water-core? 

4.  According  to  Brooks  and  Fisher  what  factors  contribute  toward  the  production 
of  water-core  in  apples?     (Reference  1.) 
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Apple-scald 

Caused  hy  cci-tniii  nascous  hy-pi-odncts  of  ni('l.'il)()lisin 

Tliis  is  :\  n()n-|)nrMsi(ic  disease  of  the  apple  whieli  appears  f)nly  in 
st()raj!;e  oi"  on  the  inai'kel.  It  usually  heconies  iiioi'e  exident  .'i  few  days 
after  the  \'v\u\  has  heeii  I'einox'ed  from  st()ra^!;e  and  j)l;iced  on  the  niarkot. 
SoiniMiines  tluM'e  is  no  indication  of  the  liouhle  until  the  aj)|)les  have 
l)(>en  out  of  storage  sovcM'al  days  when  a  hi^h  jHacentaf^e  of  fruits  will 
sudd(Mily  develop  the  scald.  The  diseases  is  of  jj^reai  economic  impor- 
tance, not  so  much  because  of  the  absolute  inunediate  destruction 
wrought,  but  bcH-ause  of  tlu^  decrease  in  salability  and  market  value 
duo  to  the  unsightly  appearance  of  scalded  apples.  Tin;  fact  remains, 
how(>ver,  that  scalded  fruit  deteriorates  rapidly  and  soon  becomes 
worthless,  especially  if  invaded  by  secondary  rot  fungi. 

Symptoms.  —  Apple-scald  symptoms  begin  with  a  superficial  brown 
tinting  or  discoloration  of  the  skin  of  the  fruit.     Usually  it  involves  only 


Fig.  215.  —  Soald,  a  storage  trouble  of  apples.     (Photograph  furni.shed  by  D.  F. 
Fisher,  U.  8.  Dcpt.  Agr.) 

the  outer  cell-layers,  but  ultimately  the  flesh  may  become  dead  and 
brown  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  or  more.  In  later  stages  it  resembles 
apple  rot  more  or  less,  but  scald  spreads  out  in  irregular  shaped  areas 
(Fig.  215)  and  is  generally  uniformly  shallow  while  the  fungous  rots  are 
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usually'  in  definite  circular  spots  and  the  rotted  tissue  extends  into  the 
flesh  in  a  cone-shaped  mass  with  the  apex  of  the  cone  toward  the  core 
of  the  apple.  In  severe  cases,  the  skin  of  the  apple  breaks  down  and 
slouj2;hs  off.  Scald  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  more  prevalent  on  the  greener 
side  of  the  apple.  Highly  colored  fruit  surfaces  are  more  resistant  to 
scald. 

Cause.  —  The  fact  that  scald  usually  appears  after  the  fruit  has  been 
out  of  cold  storage  for  a  few  days  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  the 
change  from  a  cold  to  a  warmer  temperature  causes  the  disease.  This  is 
not  true,  but  the  change  of  temperature  does  bring  about  certain  changes 
which  make  evident  the  injury  which  has  already  resulted  from  other 
causes,  but  has  not  yet  become  conspicuously  visible.  The  real  cause 
of  apple-scald  is  said  to  be  certain  esters  which  accunmlate  in  the  tissues 
and  in  the  surrounding  air.  There  are  several  other  contributing 
causes  or  factors  which  render  the  fruit  more  susceptible  to  scald. 
These  contributing  factors  are  of  two  general  classes:  (a)  the  orchard 
conditions  under  which  the  fruit  grows  up  to  harvesting  time,  and  (6) 
the  packing-house,  transportation  and  storage  conditions  (6). 

Effect  of  orchard  conditions.  —  Experiments  have  shown  that  certain 
conditions  existing  in  the  field  during  the  growth  of  the  fruit  and  at  the 
time  of  harvesting  have  an  effect  upon  the  amount  of  scald  that  may 
develop  later  when  the  fruit  is  removed  from  storage.  These  are  the 
degree  of  maturity  at  picking  time,  the  size  of  the  fruit,  and  the  soil 
moisture  in  the  orchard.  Various  tests  have  shown  that  fruit  picked 
in  an  immature  condition  is  more  susceptible  to  scald  than  well  matured 
fruit  when  stored  under  the  same  conditions.  Too  heavily  irrigated 
orchards  are  likely  to  produce  fruit  which  is  more  susceptible  to  scald 
than  less  heavily  irrigated  orchards. 

Conditions  in  packing-house,  storage  and  transportation.  —  Several 
factors  enter  into  the  question  of  susceptibility  to  scald  after  harvesting. 
Some  of  these  are  temperature,  delayed  storage,  aeration  and  ventila- 
tion, kind  of  packages  and  humidity.  In  relation  to  temperature  scald 
is  like  the  fungous  rots  in  that  high  temperatures  are  conducive  to  its 
development  while  low  temperatures  tend  to  hold  it  in  check.  Apples 
that  are  stored  immediately  at  cold  storage  temperature  are  much  less 
liable  to  develop  scald  later  than  fruit  held  at  outside  temperatures 
several  days  before  placing  in  cold  storage.  Aeration  and  ventilation 
have  to  do  with  both  the  storage  room  and  the  package  or  container. 
A  decided  difference  has  been  noted  between  the  amount  of  scald  de- 
veloping in  the  middle  of  the  stack  of  boxed  fruit  and  that  occurring 
near  the  aisle  where  there  is  more  ventilation.  Much  less  scald  de- 
veloped in  containers  on  the  aisle.     Apples  stored  in  tight  barrels  show 
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moro  scald  than  thosc^  slorcd  in  slatted  boxes  or  baskets.  If  openings 
for  ventilation  are  made  in  tlie  l)arrels  less  scald  develops. 

liif-prixlucfs  of  fruit  nirtdholisni.  it  has  been  shown  h<'yond  much 
doubt  that  the  actual  killing  (tf  I  he  fruit  tissues  which  rc^sults  in  th(? 
appeju'juice  of  scald  sym|)l(ims,  is  accomplished  by  ceilain  ;;aseous  by- 
products of  the  nature  of  esters.  Sc^ald  lias  bec^ii  produced  exiK»ri- 
mentally  by  exposing  apples  to  the  vapors  of  ethyl  ac^etatc,  amyl  accitato, 
iind  methyl  butyrate.  Proper  ventilation  allows  tin;  injurious  ^asc^ous 
by-products,  whatever  they  ai'e,  to  be  carried  away  by  air  currents 
Ix^fore  they  can  injun^  the  tissues  of  the  fruits.  The  contributing  causes 
discussed  above  are  simply  factors  or  conditions  which  are  favorable 
for  the  production  and  action  of  these  deleterious  gases. 

Control.  —  T\w  control  of  apple-scald  necessarily  centers  around  the 
removal  of  the  conditions  favorable  for  ihv  produ(;tion  and  action  of 
the  esters  which  cause  the  trouble,  and  also  the  removal  of  the  harmful 
gases  themselves  after  they  are  formed.  This  involves  harvesting  the 
fruit  at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity  and  immediate  storage  at  sufficiently 
low  temperature.  The  removal  of  the  gases  as  rapidly  as  formed  can 
be  accomplished  in  two  ways,  namely,  by  proper  ventilation,  and  by 
absorption  by  certain  oils.  It  has  been  discovered  that  some  of  the 
colorless  and  odorless  mineral  oils  will  absorb  the  gases  causing  scald. 
The  most  effective  way  of  using  these  oils  yet  found  is  in  the  form  of 
oiled  paper  wraps.  The  use  of  these  oiled  wraps  has  been  found  com- 
mercially economical  and  feasible,  and  they  reduce  the  scald  to  prac- 
tically nothing.  The  use  of  shredded  oiled  paper  in  barrels  has  been 
found  as  effective  as  wrapping  each  apple  individually,  if  an  abundance 
of  paper  is  used,  so  that  all  apples  come  in  contact  with  the  oiled  paper. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS    ON    APPLE-SCALD 

1.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  apple-scald  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  other  non- 
parasitic diseases  of  apple  fruits. 

2.  At  what  stage  in  the  life  of  the  apple  does  scald  appear? 

3.  \^^lat  effect  do  orchard  conditions  have  upon  the  development  of  scald? 

4.  WTiat  conditions  of  storage  are  conducive  to  the  production  of  scald? 

5.  What  is  the  immediate  cause  of  scald? 

6.  By  what  two  methods  may  the  deleterious  esters  be  removed  before  damage 
results? 
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LABORATORY    STUDY    OF    NON-PARASITIC    DISEASES    OF    APPLES 

A.  Symptoms.  —  Examine  apples  showing  symptoms  of  the  several  non-parasitic 
disorders,  such  as  bitter-pit,  cork,  drouth-spot,  water-core,  scald,  Jonathan-spot,  and 
soft-scald.  In  each  case  observe  both  the  surface  symptoms  and  those  which  are 
evident  in  a  sectional  view  of  the  fruit.  Which  ones  show  both  surface  and  internal 
S3'mptoms?  Which  are  only  skin  deep?  Which  ones  can  be  detected  only  after 
the  fruit  has  been  sectioned?  How  can  Jonathan-spot  be  distinguished  from  bitter- 
pit?  How  do  the  symptoms  of  soft-scald  tliffer  from  those  of  common  scald?  In 
all  cases  where  the  flesh  is  affected  note  the  color  and  texture  of  the  affected  areas. 
In  the  bitter-pit,  cork,  tlrouth-spot  and  water-core  specimens,  examine  the  tissues 
of  the  affected  areas  carefully  to  try  to  see  if  the  vascular  elements  are  involved. 

B.  The  cause.  —  IVlake  a  careful  search  through  the  text  and  the  references  for 
all  available  information  on  the  cause  of  each  of  these  troubles. 

C.  Notes.  —  Write  notes  covering  the  symptoms  of  each  disease;  a  brief  state- 
ment of  what  is  known  of  the  cause  in  each  case;  and  the  best  recommendations  avail- 
able for  the  prevention  of  these  various  disorders. 


Blackheart  of  Potatoes 

Caused  by  high  temperatures  and  poor  ventilation 

The  attention  of  plant  pathologists  was  called  to  this  trouble  during 
the  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912  by  shippers  and  dealers  in  potatoes. 
The  disease  was  of  common  occurrence  in  car-load  shipments  and  was 
suspected  to  be  due  to  either  chilling  or  overheating.  The  disease  is 
characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  darkened  or  black  areas  in  the  center 
of  the  tuber  as  the  name  "  blackheart  "  suggests  (Fig.  216).  The 
darkened  area  varies  in  size  and  shape.  Sometimes  it  is  small,  almost 
round  and  regular  in  outline.  Again  it  may  occupy  half  or  more  of  the 
interior  of  the  tuber.  Irregular  projections  may  radiate  from  the  spot. 
It  may  be  a  sohd  black  area  or  may  consist  of  a  blackened  ring  surround- 
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inp  a  pray  ('(>n(('r.  AftcM*  sovoral  days  lli(>  hlackonocl  area  slirinks  loaving 
a  liollow  si)a('('  ii)  (lie  cciilcr  sujiouiidcd  hy  a  black  boi'dci*  of  slirunkcn 
tissue.  Ordinaiilx'  tlicic  aic  no  .siiifacc  ijidicatioiis  of  (Jic  trouhk;  and  it 
is  discoviu'cd  only  upon  cuMiii^  the  (idxir  open 


Fig.  216.  —  Cross  sections  of  potato  tubers  showing  typical  symptoms  of  black- 
heart.     (.\fter  McKay,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Cir.  24.) 

In  1913  Bartholomew  (1)  produced  the  disease  experimentally  by 
subjecting  tubers  to  rather  high  temperatures.  He  found  that  he  could 
cause  the  blackheart  condition  by  exposing  tubers  to  a  temperature  of 
100°  to  113°  F.  in  a  drying  oven  for  from  18  to  48  hours,  depending  on 
the  size  and  variety  of  the  potatoes.  At  this  time  he  stated  that  ap- 
parently heat  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  factor  concerned.  In  a 
later  paper  (2)  he  stated  that  a  lack  of  oxygen  was  probably  also  a  factor. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  this  disease  is  largely  if  not  entirely  a  respira- 
tory trouble. 

Later  Stewart  and  Mix  (4)  published  additional  data  on  the  factors 
involved  in  causing  blackheart.  They  discovered  that  blackheart  could 
be  produced  at  much  lower  temperatures  than  those  reported  by  Bar- 
tholomew if  the  air  were  excluded  from  the  tubers.  They  sealed  tubers 
in  jars  and  tanks  and  found  that  with  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  the  vol- 
ume of  the  tubers,  blackheart  was  produced  at  a  temperature  of  70°  F. 
after  a  confinement  of  ten  or  twelve  days.  At  a  temperature  of  55°  to 
60°  F.  about  twenty  days  were  required  to  produce  the  symptoms,  and 
at  40°  F.  it  required  from  twenty-three  to  forty  days.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  the  occurrence  of  blackheart  is  not  dependent  upon  a  single  com- 
bination of  factors  but  may  be  produced  by  various  combinations  of  the 
three  factors,  temperature,  deficient  oxygen  supply,  and  the  length  of 
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time  during  which  the  tubers  are  exposed  to  these  conditions.  In  1924 
Bennett  and  Bartholomew  (3)  confirmed  these  findings  and  added 
further  data.  It  follows  from  these  facts  that  blackheart  may  occur  in 
cool  storage  quarters  as  well  as  under  conditions  of  overheating,  pro- 
vided there  is  not  sufficient  aeration.  Control  measures,  then,  hinge 
upon  the  avoidance  of  too  high  temperatures  and  the  provision  of  proper 
ventilation. 

LABORATORY  STUDY  OF  BLACKHEART 

A.  Symptoms.  —  Examine  potato  tubers  affected  with  blackheart.  Can  the 
trouble  be  detected  without  cutting  the  tuber?  Are  the  symptoms  as  marked  when 
the  tubers  are  first  cut  open  as  after  the  inner  tissues  have  been  exposed  to  the  air 
for  some  time? 

B.  Cause.  —  What  causes  blackheart?  How  was  the  cause  determined?  Look 
up  the  references  on  blackheart  and  note  what  apparatus  was  used  and  the  process 
followed  to  produce  this  trouble  experimentally.  If  facilities  and  time  permit  try 
some  of  these  experiments  in  the  laboratory. 

REVIEW    QUESTIONS    ON    BLACKHEART 

1.  Describe  the  symptoms  of  blackheart  in  potato  tubers. 

2.  When  and  under  what  circumstances  was  this  trouble  brought  to  the  attention 
of  plant  pathologists? 

3.  What  factors  were  demonstrated  to  be  instrumental  in  causing  this  disease? 
(References  1,  2,  3,  4.) 

4.  Discuss  the  various  combinations  of  these  factors  which  may  result  in  black- 
heart.     (References  3  and  4.) 
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Miscellaneous  Non-parasitic  Diseases 

It  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion 
of  all  the  non-parasitic  troubles  in  a  text  of  this  sort  but  there  are  so 
many  of  them  which  are  of  more  or  less  economic  importance  that  brief 
mention  will  be  made  of  some  of  these  diseases  here  and  a  list  of  refer- 
ences appended  wherein  the  reader  can  secure  additional  information 
upon  any  of  them  in  which  he  may  be  especially  interested. 
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Jonathan-spot.  I'his  is  m  skiii-dccj)  spottini^  of  I  lie  ajiplc  fiiiit. 
I(  is  osp('('i;ill\  prcvalciil  on  the  .lonatlwin  variety,  hence  its  name,  hiil 
may  occur  on  otlici-  varieties.  Il  may  aj)p('ai-  cilhcr  bcfoic  or  after 
liar\-cst.  Tlic  lypical  sj)()ls  are  brown  oi-  almost  Mack,  slij!;litiy  de- 
pressed, hut  affecting;  oidy  the  skin,  and  aic  one-ei^lith  to  one-fourth 
inch  in  diameter  (i'i^.  217).     La((^  picking  and  delaycid  stcjra^e  incn^ase 


Fig.  217. 
Exp.  Sta.) 


—  Jonathan-spot  on  apple.      (Courtesy  Pomology  Section,  Iowa  Agr. 


the  amount  of  Jonathan-spot.  Low  storage  temperatures  are  unfavor- 
able for  the  development  of  this  trouble.  Recent  investigations  (27) 
indicate  that  the  acidity  in  the  skin  of  apples  is  less  in  the  spotted  areas 
than  in  the  other  regions.  This  is  thought  to  account  for  the  color  of 
Jonathan-spot.  It  is  suggested  that  the  acidity  may  be  maintained 
by  the  use  of  paper  wrappers  impregnated  with  a  harmless  acid.  (Refer- 
ences 5,  6,  7,  11,  19,  22,  23,  27.) 

Soft-scald.  —  This  is  a  superficial  browning  of  the  skin  of  apples. 
It  occurs  in  more  definite  areas  with  more  sharply  marked  limits  than 


Fig.  218.  —  Soft-scald  on  apple,   a  storage   trouble  differing  somewhat  from 
common  scald.     See  Fig.  215.     (Courtesy  Pomology  Section,  Iowa  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 

the  ordinary  scald  previously  described.  At  first  the  trouble  is  only 
skin  deep  but  later  extends  some  distance  into  the  flesh.  The  affected 
portion  finally  becomes  sunken  and  somewhat  corky  (Fig.  218).     The 
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degree  of  discoloration  varies  from  a  light  shade  of  brown  to  a  much 
darker  color.  The  size  of  the  soft-scald  areas  varies  from  small  spots 
to  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  fruit.  The  time  of  picking  and  the 
time  of  storing  are  im[)ortant  factors  in  determining  the  amount  of 
soft-scald  developing  in  fruit.  Delaying  storage  for  three  weeks  after 
picking  gives  the  least  soft-scald.  This  is  the  opposite  of  the  results 
obtained  with  Jonathan-spot.     (See  Reference  9  under  Apple-scald.) 

Blossom-end  rot  of  tomatoes.  —  Tomatoes  are  often  subject  to  a 
type  of  dry-rot  occurring  at  the  blossom-end  of  the  fruit  (Fig.  219) 
which  may  be  confused  with  fungous  and  bacterial  rots  which  are  also 


Fig.  219.  —  Blossom-end  rot  of  tomato. 
Crop  Pest  Kept.,  1915-20.     1921.) 


(After  McKay,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 


common  diseases  of  the  tomato.  This  disease,  however,  is  apparently 
not  associated  with  organisms  as  a  primary  cause.  It  always  occurs 
at  the  point  or  blossom-end  of  the  tomato  and  is  apparently  caused 
by  excessive  transpiration  or  a  shortage  in  the  water  supply.  It  occurs 
in  the  field  under  drouth  conditions  and  is  common  in  the  greenhouse, 
even,  where  the  plants  are  irrigated.  Its  frequent  occurence  under 
glass  where  presumably  the  water  supply  can  be  regulated  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  in  greenhouse  beds  is  usually  shallow  and 
consequently  it  is  more  difficult  to  maintain  a  uniform  supply  of  water 
around  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  soil  water 
seem  to  favor  the  development  of  the  disease.     (References  14,  15,  24.) 
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Internal  brown  spot  of  potato  tubers.  'I'liis  disease  in  polntoes  re- 
scMiihles  cork  in  apples  and  is  piohahly  due  to  siinilai-  ('(jiidii  ions.  I'lown 
corky  s|)ols  of  irregular  shape  and  si/<'  are  found  scattered  at  random 
through  the  llesh  of  the  lulx-r.  \i)  sujx'ilicial  syniplonis  aic  evident 
and  the  disease  is  ()l)sei'ved  onl}'  when  t  he  I  uhers  are  (!Ut  open  (I'i^.  220). 
The  exact  cause  of  th(>  ti'ouhie  is  not  known,  hut  it  is  supposed  to  Ix;  du(; 
to  lack  of  soil  moist uic.  The  ty|)e  of  soil  is  also  probably  a  fa(;tor  in  so 
far  as  it  inihu^nces  tlu>  amount  and  regularity  of  the  water  supply. 


Fig.  220.  Sections  of  potato  tuber  showing  internal  brown  spot.  (Photograph 
by  Bailey,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 

Applfv  rosette.  —  This  disease  is  characterized  by  dense  tufts  of  leaves 
at  the  tip  of  twigs.  The  condition  is  brought  about  by  the  failure  of 
the  twig  to  elongate  normally  and  consequently  all  the  leaves  that 
would  ordinarily  be  distributed  at  uniform  distances  along  a  twig  one 
or  two  feet  long  are  clustered  on  a  dwarfed  shoot  only  an  inch  or  tw'o 
in  length.  The  terminals  are  affected  first,  but  rosettes  may  appear  later 
on  short  side  branches.  The  leaves  of  the  rosette  do  not  develop 
normally,  but  are  narrower  and  more  slender  than  healthy  leaves. 
The  apple  rosette  disease  resembles  the  peach  rosette  in  some  respects, 
but  it  apparently  is  not  a  virus  disease  as  is  the  latter.  All  experimental 
work  to  date  indicates  that  it  is  a  functional  or  nutritional  disease. 
Great  improvement  in  rosetted  trees  has  followed  the  growing  of  a 
legume  cover  crop  in  the  orchard  for  three  or  four  years,  and  trees  have 
been  known  to  recover  completely  after  five  years  of  this  treatment. 
(References  18,  21.) 
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Gum  spot  and  cork  of  prunes.  —  In  the  prune-growing  sections  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  states  the  long,  dry  sununers  cause  serious  drouth  effects 
in  prunes.  A  symptom  very  frequently  encountered  consists  of  a  dead, 
sliglitly-sunken  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  prune  much  resembling  bitter- 
pit  in  applies,  except  that  the  dark  color  of  this  spot  does  not  show  prom- 
inently after  ripening  begins  because  of  the  natural  dark  color  of  the 
prune.  A  striking  characteristic  is  the  exudation  of  a  drop  of  gum  from 
each  spot  or  pit.  This  exudation  of  gum  resembles  the  effect  produced 
by  insect  punctures  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  but  in  this  case  no  insect  or 
other  parasite  is  responsible.  In  addition  to  these  external  symptoms, 
and  sometimes  unaccompanied  by  any  outward  evidences  of  disease, 
there  appear  groups  of  dead  brown  cells  scattered  irregularly  through 
the  flesh  of  the  fruit.  These  spots  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  cork 
in  apples.  In  more  severe  cases  the  surface  of  the  fruit  becomes  shriv- 
eled and  corrugated,  with  brown  discoloration  extending  into  the  flesh. 
(Reference  1.) 

Spray  injury.  —  Spraying  is  universally  recommended  for  the  control 
of  a  great  many  plant  diseases,  but  the  use  of  sprays  is  not  without  its 
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Fig.  221.  —  An  extreme  case  of  bordeaux  spray  injury  on  apple  fruits.     (Photo- 
graph by  Jackson,  Ore.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.) 

drawbacks  in  the  way  of  injury  resulting  to  the  sprayed  plants.  The 
difficulty  in  the  use  of  sprays  is  to  obtain  a  preparation  that  will  kill  the 
parasite  and  not  injure  the  host.  Bordeaux,  lime-sulfur,  the  arsenical 
compounds  and  the  oil  sprays  have  all  given  more  or  less  trouble  at 
times  and  under  certain  conditions.     Bordeaux  is  apt  to  cause  leaf 
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injury  Jind  russet iri^  of  fruit  (I''i|r.  221)  in  nioist  wojitlicr,  and  lime-sulfur 
soinetinies  causes  burning  of  fi'uit  and  foliage  in  liot  weather.  Seven; 
hui-nini;  of  folia^;e  souHMinies  results  fi-oin  some  of  the  ars(?iiic{d  sprays. 
(References  S,  12,  25,  2().) 

Freezing  injury.  1'h(M-e  are  many  <yj)es  of  injury  to  plimts  resultinj^ 
from  low  t(Mnperatures.  Sonu;  of  tliese  forms  arc;  indicated  l)y  sucli 
t(M-ms  as  winter-injury,  fn^ezin^-injury,  and  frost-injury.  Damajijc; 
resulting;  froin  freezing  ranp;os  all  the  way  from  that  causod  by  untirnoly 
late  spring;  frosts  to  blossoms,  new  shoots  and  young  fruits,  to  the  killing 
of  trees  by  severe  freezes  in  winter  and  the  losses  sustained  when  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  allowed  to  freeze  in  storage.  Fruit  crop  failures  arc 
common  because  of  late  spring  frosts  which  kill  the  blossonis.  Frosts 
occurring  after  the  fruit  is  set  may  result  in  more  or  less  serious  russet 
injury  to  the  fruits  if  they  are  not  killed  outright.  Winter  injury  to 
trees  ranges  from  the  killing  of  twigs  to  the  formation  of  winter  ''  sun- 
scald  "  cankers  and  the  actual  bursting  of  the  bark  due  to  sudden  hard 
freezing  when  the  tree  is  full  of  sap,  or  even  the  outright  killing  of  the 
tree.     (References  2,  3,  9,  13,  16,  17,  20.) 


Fig.  222.  —  Sunburn  on  apple.     The  burning  occurred  in  June.     The  subsequent 
growth  of  the  fruit  cau-sed  deep  cracks  to  appear  in  the  burned  area. 


Sunburn.  —  Sometimes  an  extremely  hot  spell  of  weather  in  midsum- 
mer results  in  the  actual  burning  of  fruits.  Sunburned  spots  occur  on 
the  cheek  of  the  fruit  that  is  exposed  to  the  most  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
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Different  kinds  of  fruits  are  subject  to  sunburn.  Figure  222  illustrates 
a  badly  sunburned  apple.  This  burning  occurred  in  June  before  the 
fruit  was  nearly  mature.  The  fiesh  was  actually  cooked  to  a  depth  of  a 
few  millimeters.  Further  growth  of  the  apple  causes  the  burned  surface 
to  crack.  Tomatoes,  melons  and  cucumbers  are  frecjuently  seen  with 
sunburned  spots  on  the  surface  most  directly  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 
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Alwoliilc  tlisi'iiscs,  21 
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■IT'.t 
Arid  soil.  1 1  1 
Actiiiomi/ccH  scabifs,  489 
Ailiims  Art,  9,  11 
Aocidiuin,  HS'.i 
Afciosporrs,  \2,  ;},S3,  410 
Arcium,  pi.  aeria,  24,  3S:3,  .303,  40G,  417 
AtTatioii,  cfToct  on  non-parasitic  diseases,  5X7 
Atrial  tubiT.s,  1(5.  422 
Agar.  .32 

formula  for,  33 
Agaricaroao,  435 
Agaricalos,  359 
Agents,  importing,  101 

quarantine,  101 
Air,  55 

moisture  of,  55 
temperature  of,  55 
Alcohol,  547 
Aldehydase,  543 
Alder,  446 
Alfalfa,  573 

crown-wart,  225,  260 
dodder,  510 
leaf  spot,  356 

stem,  leaf  and  bulb  nematode,  527,  528 
Algae,  106,  600 
Almond,  183,  518,  576 
Alternaria,  109 
Alternate  host,  384 
Amaranthaceae,  420 
Amaranthus  graecizans,  572 

retro/lexus,  564 
Ambrosia  artemisiae folia,  500 
Amelanchier ,  172,  179 
American  brown-rot,  273 
American  chestnut,  353 
American  Phytopathological  Society,  11 
Ammonification,  106,  108 
Ampelopsis,  240,  309 
Anchusa  arvensis,  387 
Angiosperms,  429 
Angular  leaf-spot  of  cotton,  170 
Annual  rings,  432 
Antagonism,  115,  118 
Antheridium.  pi.  antheridia,  229,  230,  237,  24/ 

303 
Anthocyans,  115,  120 
Anthracnosp,  27,  438 
biologic  strains,  474 
of  apple,  .56,  89,  144,  262,  288 
of  beans.  91,  474 
of  cucurbits,  499 
of  currants  and  gooseberries,  356 
Aphanomyces  euleiches,  109 


Aplii<l.s.  <liH«-aHf'H  (liMHcminalcd  by, 
(iKMimbiT  moMiiic,  1.36 
(ire-blight,  133,  176 
leaf-roll,  5."»7 
mild  moHaie,  .'i.'iS,  .5.')9 
virurt  diseuHeH,  65,  93 
A  pliinolxtrlir  ulrwarli,  170 
Apotheeiuiri,  pi.  apotheria,  24,  261,  279,  280,  291, 

295 
ApparatuH,  for  eulturPH  of  pathogenic  organiMms, 

34 
Apple,  .58 

anthracnoHc,  .56,  89,  144,  262,  288 
Armillaria  root-rot,  446 
bitter-pit,  15,  .58,  144,  .588,  689,  591 
bitter-rot,  357 
black-rot,  144,  323 
blister  canker,  3.")8 
blotch,  .30,  90,  464 
brown-rot,  30,  35,  41,  52,  273 
cork,  588,  .589 
damping-off  fungi,  226 
drouth-spot,  588,  589 
European  canker,  ,357 
fire-blight,  172 
freezing  injury,  .588 
internal  breakdown,  588 
Jonathan  spot,  588,  589,  605 
leaf-spot,  52 
powdery  mildew,  305 
rosette,  607 
rust,  .56 

scab,  19,  41,  56,  .58,  61,  120,  261,  262,  333 
scald,  15,  58,  144,  588,  599 
soft-scald,  588,  605 
spray  injury,  588,  608 
sunburn,  .588 
water-core,  588,  589,  597 
Appressorium,  507 
Apricots,  172 
fire-blight.  172 
yellows,  576 
Aristotle,  3 
Armillaria,  109 

7tullea,  89,  110,  446 
Armillaria  root-rot,  446 
Artichoke,  214 
Asclepiadaceae,  540 
Asrlepias  nt/riaca,  540,  547,  564,  567 
.•\.scocarp.  261 
Ascomycetes,  224,  261 
Ascospore,  261,  267,  281,  295 
Ascus,  pi.  asci,  261,  267,  281,  319 
Asexual  reproduction,  229 
Ash,  446 

damping-off  fungi,  226 
Ashes,  493,  496 
Asparagus,  214 

Armillaria  root-rot,  446 
root-knot,  518 
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Abparagua,  rust,  99,  4 IS 
Aaphaltum,  N2 
Aater  yellowa,  135 
Atukuiiieter,  Livingston,  548 
Attenuation,  538 

due  to  tomato  mosaic,  539 
Automatic  temperature  controls,  53 
Avoitlance  of  disease,  121 
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Bacillus,  amylovorus,  30,  43,  133,  17U,  171 

uruiileae,  213 

atrustpticus,  221 

cartuvorus,  110,  11(5,  144,  170,  213 

mtlunis,  213 

inycoides,  lOti 

oleracea,  213 

omnivurus,  213 

tracheiphiluti,  135,  170,  207 
Bacteria,  106 

non-symbiotic,  106 

parasitic,  soil,  110 

plate  method  of  isolating,  10 

proved  cause  of  fire-blight,  10 
Bacterial  blight,  of  beans,  17,  87,  89,  170,  171,  197 

of  walnuts,  221 
Bacterial  cultures,  38 
Bacterial  diseases,  87,  170 

proof  of,  in  plants,  10 

symptomatology  of,  170 
Bacterial  exudate,  175 
Bacterial  fruit  spot,  of  tomato,  117 
Bacterial  ooze,  47S 

Bacterial  wilt  of  cucurbits,  05,  135,  170,  171,  20/ 
Bacterial-gummosis,  170 

of  cherry,  217 
Bacteriology,  science  of,  founded,  10 
Bacterium,  campestre,  133,  170,  223 

cerasi,  170,  217 

exitiosuin,  117 

jiujlandis,  170,  221 

malvacearum,  170 

phaseoli,  S9,  170,  197 

pruni,  170 

savastanoi,  135 

solanacearum,  110,  133,  170 

tumefaciens,  30,  110,  170,  182,  189 

vesicatorium,  87 
Baldwin-spot,  589 
Barberry,  G,  42,  386,  393 

eradication,  397 
Bark-borer,  133 
Barley,  528 

covered  smut,  367 

loose  smut,  SO,  91,  371 

resistant  to  root-knot,  518 

scab  or  fusarium-blight,  312 

stem  rust,  3S6,  389 
Barnyard  manure,  493 
Barriers,  natural,  100 
Basidiomycetes,  224,  359,  435 
Basidiospores,  42,  359,  381,  383,  396,  425,  437 
Basidium,  pi.  basidia,  359,  383,  396,  425,  426,  437 
Bastard  toad  flax,  501 
Bean,  54,  171,  420,  518,  540 

anthracnose,  57,  89,  91,  144,  474 

bacterial  blight,  17,  87,  89,  170,  171,  197 

curly-top,  572 

mosaic,  89,  537 

rust,  120,  418 
Beech,  446 


Beech,  dampiiig-off  fungi,  226 

Beef  extract.  31 

Bees,  134.  176 

Beet,  183.  420,  490,  518 

curly-top,  546,  549,  S69 

leaf-spot,  134 

nematode,  525 
Beetles,  12-spotted  cucumber,  667 

striped  cucumber,  567 
Begonia,  518 
Benincasa,  ctri/era,  564 

fiinpida,  5()4 
Btrberis  iniluaris,  3S6 
Berkefeld  filter,  548 
lierkeley,  6,  7 
Bichloride  of  mercury,  79 

for  fire-blight,  178 

for  potato  Rhizoctonia,  426 

for  potato  scab,  494 
Bin-burnt  grains,  533 

Biologic  forms,  or  races.  7,  11,  16,  43,  125 
of  bean  anthracnose,  125 
of  wheat  rust,  125,  389 
Biological  etiuilibrium,  98 
Birch,  446 

daiuping-off  fungi,  226 
Bitter-pit,  15,  58,  144,  588,  589 
Bitter-rot,  65,  134,  144 

of  apple,  357 
Black  currants,  403 
lilack  mold.  260 
Black  scurf.  419,  490 
Black  spot,  288,  333,  483 
Blackberry,  419,  446,  448,  540 

rust,  419 
Black-heart  of  potatoes,  58,  144,  589,  602,  603 
Black-knot,  357 
Black-leaf.  40.  559 
Black-leg  of  potato,  88,  170,  221 
Black-mold  rot,  144 
Black-rot,  89,  262.  323 

of  apple,  144,  323 

of  cabbage,  133 

of  crucifers,  170,  223 

of  grape.  144.  309.  358 

of  pomaceous  fruits.  144.  323 
Blasting,  3 
Blight,  22 

of  chestnut,  347 

of  onion,  234 
Blight-canker,  171 
Blister  canker  of  apple,  358 
Blister-rust,  white  pine,  42,  65,  99,  100,  135,  402, 

406 
Blossom  infection,  360,  372 
Blossom-blight.  171.  278 
Blossom-end  rot,  589,  606 
Blotch,  apple,  30,  90,  454 
Bluegrass,  3S9 
Blue-mold  rot,  144 
Boil  smut,  379 

Bordeaux  mixture,  7,   10.  70,  71,  238,  240,  256, 
257,  26S,  296.  342,  466,  472,  559,  608 

directions  for  making,  71 

discovery  of,  10,  240 

formula,  70 
Bordeaux  paste,  71,  441 

formula,  72,  441 
Borers,  injuries  by,  579 
Botanical  sciences,  14 
Boiryosphaeria  ribis,  133 
Botrytis,  108,  145,  225,  230 
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Botrytin,  (le»tructor,  234 

itiffHtiin^,  '2'\\i 
Itouilloii,  :<i 

Hnirliy-typr,  of  ru«f,  .'{Si 
Hnicki-f  fiiiiKi,  urM,  137 
Hr.'ickft.s.  \:\'t 

ltritiul)lc  fniitH,  khIIh  oi>,  \S',i 
lirassirii  olrriimi,  1(H) 
Hrriui  mold.  20U 
Hrrfcl.l.  C.  7 

Hridur  tiiiihrrs,  ilociiy,  12'.) 
Kro.'ul  l)cnn,  ')2S 
Hroiiic-Krsissr.H,  3S*) 
KrooJiir.-ipc  f;uiuly,  TH)! 
Hrowii-pockct  rot,  432 
liro\vn-ro(,  30.  3').  41,  .')2,  273 

Aincric.-m.  27.3 

of  titni.s  fruit.'*.  2ti0 

of  ptvicli.  27(» 

of  prune.  27S 

of  Solaiiaceao.  170 

of  stone  fruits,  .3.").  144.  273 
Brussels  sprouts.  l.")9,  214 
Bri/onopsis  laciniosa,  5(54 
Burkoyo  rot.  of  tomato,  144 
Buckthorn.  387 
Burkwhcat.  572 
Bud-rot,  133 
Bud-scalos.  45.5 
BuddinK.  transmission  of  peach  yellows  by,  .581, 

582 
Bull-boughs,  271 

Bunt  of  wheat.  11.  54,  55,  118,  361 
Bur  clover.  572 
Bur  cucumber.  .564 
Burgundy  mixture,  72 

formula,  72 
Burls,  50(j 
Burn,  22 

Burning,  due  to  lime-sulfur,  609 
Burrill.  8 
Buttercup.  528 

family.  540 
By-products    of    fruit    metabolism,    relation    to 
apple-scald,  601 


Cabbage,  55,  183,  540 

black-rot,  133 

club-root,  16,  57,  62,  110,  157,  158 

curly-top,  573 

damping-off  fungi,  226 

Fusarium-wilt,  4'J8 

soft-rot,  214 

yellows.  108.  120,  498 
Calcium,  .542 

caseinate,  76 

hypochlorite,  80 
California  beet  disease,  569 
Calla  lily.  214 
Calico,  552 
Callus,  abnormal  formation,  confused  with  crown 

gall,  185,  188 
Camellia,  .500 
Cancer,  454 

plant,  182 
Cane  fruits,  184,  448 
Cane-blight.  1.33 

of  raspberry.  135 
Canker,  22,  27,  278.  323 

apple  aDthracnose,  290 


CiinkiT,  iippli'-hlotch,  464,  459 

bittiT-rot,  357 

l.hi<k-r(»t,  323.  327 

l)liHt«T.  of  iippi<-,  358 

l»rown-ri(t,  27s 

<  lierry  hjicterirmifi,  219 

ill. ht nut.  347,  .349,  3.50 

citruM,  219 

lOuropeun,  357 

fin-blight,  174 

P<!i(h  Hcab,  4H6 

Hiiixoctiiiiiu,  421 
Cantaloupi-.  2()H.  518,  .573 
('iil)srlln  hurxii-iKtutori-i,  1.59 
('iil)sirHm  annum,  FAVi 
( 'arbi»hy<ir!it«'H.  rxvi-nn  or  d«-ficiency,  5-12 
Carbonizing  rr)t.  4.31 
Careless  handling.  1  15 

contributing  c.'iu.He  <*f  ili.teaae,  14.5 
Carnation,  133,  1h;{ 

rust,  383 
Carriers,  of  viruses,  549 
Carrot,  1H3,  490 

as  cultun;  nu'dium,  .34 

family,  540 

root-knot,  518,  .520 

soft-rot.  170,  213 
Caryophylaceae,  120 
( "asein  spreader,  238 
Cassava,  183 
Caatarud,  denlata,  348 

pumila,  349 

.saliva,  .349 
Canlanopsis  chrysophylla,  349 
C'aslilleja,  .501 
Castor  bean,  183 
Catalase,  .543 
Catalpa,  518 
Catnip.  .564,  .567 
Cauliflower,  1.59,  183,  214 
Causal  agent,  90 

accompanying  the  seed,  90 

in  other  propagative  parts,  89 

in  seed,  88 

on  other  propagative  parts,  88 

on  seed,  87 
Cavara,  7 
Cedar,  4.30 

rust,  383,  416 
Celery,  65,  214,  226,  518,  .540 

late  blight,  65,  469 
Cell  sap  acidity,  115,  117 

relation  to  disease  resistance,  117 
Cellulose,  decomposition  of,  106 
Cephaleuro.s  rirescens,  500 
Cephalothecium,  109 
Cercosporn,  apii,  469 

beticola,  116,  1.34 
Cereals,  Fusarium  blight,  312 

Helminthosporium  diseases,  499 

rusts,  386 

scab,  312 
Certified  seed,  94 
Chamberland  filter.  .548 
Chemicals,  as  disinfectants.  91 
Chemotropism.  115.  119 
Chenopodiaccae.  540 
Chenopodium  album,  572 
Cherry.  439 

armillaria  root-rot,  446 

bacterial  gummosis,  217 

brown-rot,  273,  275 
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Cherry,  fire-blight,  172 

leaf -spot,  41,  5ti 

rout-kuut,  518 

w-itfheii'-broom,  271,  272 
Chedtimt,  446 

American,  Soli 

blight,  UU.  134,  347 

Kiidotliiu  caiiker,  347 

Europt'iin,  349 
ChicJvweed,  572 
Chinquapin,  349 

eastern,  349 

western,  349 
Chlaniydospores,  364,  381,  425 
Chloroplusts,  546 
Chlorusis,  23,  538,  539,  554 

infectious,  27 
Chytridiales,  16 
abulia  J'ructicola,  274 
Citrus  fruits,  1S3 

brown-rot,  260 

canker.  65,  170,  219 

crown-gall.  183 

daniping-off,  226 

scab.  499 
Cladosparium  carpophilurn,  30.  483 
Clamp-connections.  435 
Classification  of  plant  diseases,  24,  25,  150 

by  Fabricius,  25 

by  Freeman,  26 

by  Hartig,  25 

by  Melchers,  26 

by  Tournefort,  25 

by  Zallinger,  27 

on  basis  of  cause,  24,  25,  26,  27 

on  basis  of  hosts,  24,  28 

on  basis  of  symptoms,  24,  27 
Claviceps,  paspali,  357 

purpurea,  262.  357 
Cleidemus.  3 
Clematis,  518 
Cloque  du  pecher,  262 
Clover,  183,  226,  518.  528.  540 

dodder.  510.  511 

leaf  spot.  356 

mosaic,  89 

rust,  383.  419 

stem-rot.  33.  261 
Club-root  of  crucifers,  15.  16.  50.  54.  55.  62.  Ill, 

157.  158 
Coal  tar,  82 
Coccomyc.es  hiemalis,  41 
Cockle,  533 
Coleus,  183,  518 
Collar-blight,  171,  175 
Collar-rot,  419 
Colletotrichum,  109 

circinans,  120 

falcatum,  132 

gossypii,  89 

lindemuthianum,  57.  89.  125.  474 
Colloidal  sulfur.  76 
Colorado  potato  beetle,  133 
Comes,  6 
Conimandra,  501 

Common  scab,  of  potato,  23,  50.  53.  55,  489 
Complementary  host,  384 
Compositae,  420,  540 
Composite  family,  540 
Conidiophore,  24,  236,  237,  244, 246,  254, 280,  294, 

465,  479,  487 
Conidiospore,  471,  479 


Conidium.  pi.  conidia,  24,  229,  236.  237,  244,  246, 

253,  255,  280,  294,  302,  318.  465,  493 
Conifers,  429 
Conks,  431 
"Contagium,"  544 
Contiguous  countries.  KJO 
Continuous  vs.  discontinuous  spread.  99 
Control  measures,  conditions  modifying,  61 
Control,    of    plant    diseases,    61    (see   alao    Plant 
disease  contr(jl) 

American  brown-rot,  282 

apple  anthrucnose,  296 

apple-blotch,  466 

apple-seal),  340 

apple-scald,  601 

Armillaria  root-rot,  450 

bean  anthracnose,  480 

bean  blight,  203 

bitter-pit,  595 

black-rot  of  apple,  331 

blister-rust  of  white-pine,  412 

bunt  of  wheat.  365 

cherry  bacteriosis.  219 

club-root.  165 

corn  smut.  381 

crown-gall,  194 

cucurbit  mosaic,  568 

cucurbit  wilt,  211 

curly-top,  574 

damping-off,  231 

dodder,  514 

downy-mildew  of  grape,  245 

downy-mildew  of  onion.  238 

Endothia  canker  of  chestnut,  352 

fire-blight,  178 

late-blight  of  celery,  472 

late-blight  of  potato,  256 

loose  smut  of  wheat.  375 

mistletoe.  509 

non-parasitic  diseases.  61 

parasitic  diseases.  62 

peach  leaf-curl,  268 

peach  yellows,  582 

peach-scab,  488 

potato  scab,  494 

powdery  mildew  of  apple.  308 

powdery  mildew  of  grape,  309 

powdery  scab  of  potato.  169 

Rhizoctonia  of  potato.  426 

root-knot.  523 

soft-rot.  216 

stem  nematode,  529 

stem-rust.  397 

xdrus  diseases.  65 
of  potato.  558 

wheat  nematode.  535 

wheat-scab.  320 

wood-rots.  440 
Convolvulaceae,  501 
Copper  acetate,  73 
Copper  carbonate,  72,  91 
dust,  11 

for  stinking  smut,  367 
Copper  sulfate,  10.  11.  69,  91 
for  damping-off.  231 
for  smut.  367 
Copper-lime  dust.  72.  257.  472 

formula,  72 
Cork.  58.  588,  589,  692,  593 
of  apple,  592 
of  prune.  608 
Corkiness,  589 
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Corky  nrtih.  I'M) 
Corn.  MO 

<iHiiipiiitf-()fT  fuiiKi.  •«<> 

dry  rot.  WW) 

cnr-rol.  M 

rri«in(iiiit  to  root-knot,  S18 

root-rot.  U) 

f*«MHllinn  MjkIiI,  .VJ 

hrmil.  n.  377 

htulk-rot,  .■>(> 

.S(«>\viirt'M  <Iis«'!»,s(',  S'.l,  171 
Corn  MU'ikl.  ii.H  (Miltiirc  in(><liinn,  Ai 
Coroim  nu'rciiry,  SO 
Corrosivo  sul)liMi!if«-.  75».  01,  17S.  172 

for  coMuiion  Hciil)  of  jiotntorH,  494 

for  Hliizoctoiii.'i  of  potfttorw,  4U6 
Cortinuw.  lOS.  KKJ.  -JJ') 

raa"*n,  H>.  M,  .'iH.  .")!.  419 
Cotton,  L'L'n,  ms 

anKular  l«'uf  .spot,  170 

Fusiiriuni  wilt,  408 
Cotton-wood.  44S 
Cotyledon.  478 
Cowpea.  124.  475,  518 

varieties  resistant  to  root-knot,  518 
Crab  apple,  172,  179 

wild,  179 
Crataeffits,  172,  179 
Creosote.  80,  82,  442 
Cress.  226 
Crinkle  mosaic,  552 

Crouarlium  ribicola,  42,  09.  135,  383,  402 
Crop  rotation,  64 

for  bean  anthracnose,  480 

for  bean  blight.  205 

for  club-root,  165 

for  corn  smut,  381 

for  nematodes,  523,  535 

for  potato  scab,  495 

for  Rhizoctonia,  427 

for  sick-soil,  110 

for  soft-rot,  216 

for  wheat  scab,  320 
Croton,  500 

Crown-gall,  7,  15,  19,  30,  90,  170,  182 
Crown-knot,  182 
Crown-rot,  446 
Crown-rust  of  oats,  383,  402 
Crown-wart,  of  alfalfa,  260 
Cruciferae,  420 
Crucifers,  158 

black-rot  of,  170 

club-root  of.  54,  55,  158 
Cucumber.  207.  420 

beetles,  135 

curly-top,  573 

damping-off.  226 

mosaic.  66.  90.  136,  539,  540,  549,  662,  564 

root-knot,  518 

soft-rot.  214 

wild.  89,  .567 

wilt,  207 
Cucumber-leaved  sunflower.  .564 
Cuntmis,  207 

anguria,  564 

ficifblia,  .564 

grossulariaeformis,  564 

melo,  564 

metulli/erus,  564 

odoratissimus,  564 

sfitivn,  .564 
Cucurbit,  anthracnose,  449 


Cucurbit,  fiimdy.  207 

mcmiiir,  SO,  .Vt7.  562.  .''>65.  566 

wilt.  65.  1.15.  170.  171,  207 
Cururfnia,  207 

mnjrimn,  .'WV4 

tniiitrhnlit,  !'ti\-l 

l»  jxi,  ■'i<l4 

prpif  var.  rnndrnmi,  .'')04 
Cururhilacenr.  207,  ."i^KJ.  MS.  564 
Cultural  practiroH,  6H8 

improper.  570 

relation  to  firc-bliKht.  170 

relation  to  iion-panutitir  diseaCM,  588 

ri'lalion  to  Htern-ru«t,  .398 
Cjilture  apparatiiM,  31 
Chilture  mfdia,  31 

agar.  32 

beef  extract,  31 

bouillon.  31 

carrotH,  34 

corn-meal,  34 

Fermi's  culture  fluid,  31 

Mayer's  culture  fluid,  31 

milk,  31 

potatoes,  34 

rice,  34 

sweet-clover  stems,  34 

synthetic,  31 

Cschinsky's  solution,  31 
Cultures,  bacterial,  38 

pure,  40 

spore,  37 

tissue,  35 
Curculio.  282 

relation  to  brown-rot,  282 
Curl,  23,  262 
Curling,  554 
Curl-leaf,  262 
Curly-leaf,  262,  569 

of  peach,  262 
Curly-top,  135 

of  sugar  beets,  135,  669,  570 

on  beans,  572 

on  squash,  571 

on  tomato,  573 
Currant,  42,  446 

black,  403 

borer,  133 

cane-blight,  133 
Cuscuta,  510 

arvensis,  511 

epilinum,  511 

epithymum,  511 

gronovii,  511 

indecora,  511 

planiflora,  511 

racemosa  chileana,  511 
Cuscutaceae,  .501 
Cyanide  of  mercury,  79.  179 
Cystidium,  pi.  cystidia,  437 

D 

Dacus  oleae,  135 
Dahlia,  518,  540 
Daisy.  183.  528 
Damping-ofT,  22.  lOS,  226 
Damping-off  fungi,  10"^ 

liotri/tis,  108 

Corticium,  108 

Fusari-um,  108 

Pestalozzia,  106 
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Damping-off  fungi,  Pythium,  108 

Phytophthora,  108 

Sclerotiiiia,  1U8 

TrichiKlerina,  108 
DaiuleLoii,  false,  528 

Dark  ages,  plant  pathology  during  the,  4 
Datura  stramoniutn,  540 
De  Bary,  6,  42 

Deheient  oxygen,  relation  to  blackheart,  603 
Dehnition,  of  plant  disease,  19 
Delacroix,  6,  7 
Dicotyledons,  420 
Differential  hosts,  43,  542 
Diplodia  rot,  312 
Diplodia  zeae,  228 
Disease,  autogenetic  theory  of,  5 

pathogenetic  theory  of,  6 

signs  of,  21 

symptoms  of,  21 
Disease-escaping  plants,  llii,  121 
Diaease-free  seed,  86,  00,  110 

for  control,  of  beun  anthracnose,  480 
of  bean  blight,  204 
of  celerey  late-blight,  472 
of  potato  late-blight,  256 
of  potato  mosaic,  559 
of  sick  soil  conditions.  111 
of  wheat  nematode,  535 
of  wheat  scab,  320 

method  of  securing,  90 
Disease-resistance,  113 

basis  of  true  resistance,  115 

factors  responsible,  115 

nature  of,  114 
Diseases,  15,  21,  157 

absolute,  21 

bacterial,  S7 

caused  by  algae,  500 

ciiused  by  fungi,  224,  261,  359,  453 

caused  by  nematodes,  517 

caused  by  parasitic  seed  plants,  501 

caused  by  slime  molds,  157 

fungous,  87 

hjijerphistic,  15,  21,  28 

hypoplastic,  15,  21,  28 

misccJlajieous  non-parasitic,  604 

necrotic,  15,  21,  28 

non-parasitic,  15,  30,  587 

originating  in  the  field,  144 

originating  in  storage,  144 

parasitic,  15,  30 

physiological,  144,  587 

relative,  21 

seed-borne,  86-90 

soil-borne,  51 

time  and  place  of  origin,  144 

virus,  23,  30,  65,  90,  537 
Dishcloth  gourd,  564 
Disinfectant,  for  fire-blight,  178 
Disinfectants,  chemicals,  91 

hot  water,  91 
Disinfection,  63,  83,  90 

of  containers,  63 

of  propagating  stock,  63,  90 

of  seed,  63,  90 


of  wounds,  63 
Disseminiition,    of 

132-137 
Distortion,  538 
Dodder,  501.  610 

Chilean,  511 

clover,  511 


plant    diseases,    by    insects, 


Dodder,  common,  511 

field,  511 

flax,  511 

germinating  seeds,  513 

large-seeded  alfalfa,  511 

seedlings,  513 

small-Heeded  alfalfa,  511 
Dormant  spray,  268 
Douglas  fir,  433,  507 

damping-ott  fungi  ou,  226 
Downy-mildew,  260 

of  clover,  260 

of  grape,  7,  225,  240 

of  lettuce,  260 

of  maize,  260 

of  onion,  234 
Drouth,  579 

Drouth-spot,  58,  588,  5S<»,  593 
Dry  rot  of  corn,  499 
I  )ry-rot  fungus,  430 
Du.^t,  sulfur-arsenate,  77 
Dusting,  63,  77 

advantages,  77 

ilisatlvantages,  78 

materials,  properties  of  good,  76 
Dusting  versus  spraying,  77 
Dwarf  mistletoe,  506 
Dwarhng,  538,  554 


Karly-blight,  469 
i:ar-r()t,  312 

Ecbnllium  elaterium,  564 
Echinocystis,  207 
Ideological  factors,  17,  48 
Ecology,  48 
Eelworms,  517 
Egg-plant,  214,  518 

damping-oft'  fungi  on,  226 
iMiikorn,  362 
Embolism,  27 
Emmer,  362,  387 
Endothia  canker  of  chestnut,  347 
Emhthia  parasiticn,  99,  132,  134,  347 
English  walnut,  armillaria  root-rot,  446 

bacterial  blight,  221 
Environment,  48,  58,  115,  120 

effect  of,  on  host  versus  on  parasite,  57 
on  non-parasitic  diseases,  58 
on  parasitic  diseases,  48 

factors  of,  17,  48,  146 
biological,  50 
meterological,  51 
soil,  49 

relation  of  plant  diseases  to,  48 

relation  of  plants  to,  17 
Enzymes,  oxidizing,  543 
Equisetum,  420 
Eradication,  66 
Eriksson,  6,  7 
Ergot,  90,  357 
Erodium  cicutarium,  572 
Erysiphaceae,  262,  299 
Erysiphc  yraminis,  120 
Euphorbia  preslii,  540 
Euphorbiaceae,  540 
European  canker,  89,  262,  357,  438 

of  apple  and  pear,  357 
Eutetlix  tenella,  135,  571 
Exclusion,  of  plant  diseases,  66 
Exoascus,  cerasi,  261,  271 
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Exonarus,  communis,  273 

tlvfurmaitK,  .M'.  L'f.l,  262,  'J»\7 

pruiii,  '2i\\,  273 
Kx|)lohiiiiiH,  due  to  Hinut,  'M\2 
Kxirriiiil  ^tructiirr,  Il.'i,  1 10 
Kxuilutc,  liiii-tcriikl,  172 
V.yv  iiuirx,  for  roiitrol  of  pdt.-ifo  mi)nai<",  <i(i,  Adn 

!■ 

Fiibriciu8,  T),  if) 
FiiotorH,  cliinatic,  ^u\^ 

enviroumciitsil.  17.  48,  lH,  .'>().  .'.1,  !  If. 
inaiiipiihitioii  of,  t*.)') 
inodilviiiK  to  control  «li«cahr,  (i(l 

in  «li.Nras(<  intr(HUictioii,  101 

rrspon.sihlt'  for  tru«>  n>»istttiu'«',  llTj 
Farlow,  S 

Fotli-ral  (Quarantine  Act  of  1"I12.  101 
Fence  posts,  decay  in,  42"J 
I-'ernii's  culture  lluid,  31 
Fertilization,  2M 
Fertilizers,  acid,  41)5 

alkalin*',  49') 
Fesciie-Krasses,  3S0 
Field  inspection,  103 
Field  pea,  .")1S 
Field  work,  153 
FiK.  3,  4,  olS,  .519 

diseases  of,  4 
krados,  4 
scab,  4 
Figwort  family,  501 
Filaree,  572 
Filter,  Herkefeld,  54,S 

Chaniherland,  .548 
"  Filterable  contagium,"  544 
"Filterable  virus,"  544 
Fir,  44.S 

Fire-blight,  22,  .30,  43,  64,  65,  82,  90,  99,  124,  133, 
170,  171 

bacteria,  in  honey,  176 

canker,  174 
Fires,  in  threshing  machines,  due  to  smut,  362 
Flag  smut,  371 
Flagellates,  .546 
Flax,  .5.5,  518,  528 

dodder,  510 

Fusariimi  wilt,  .50,  54,  498 
"Flax-sick"  soil,  .50,  105 
Fomes  pinicoln,  430,  43S 
Food  Products  Inspection  Law,  148 
Foot-rot,  314 
Formaldehyde,  11,  78 

effect  on  virus,  547 

for  damping-off,  231 

for  potato  scab,  494 

for  root-knot  nematode,  .523 

for  smut,  11,  .367,  .368 

hot,  for  potato  seed  treatment,  11,  427,  494 
Formalin,  91 
Frank,  6,  7 
Freckles,  483 
Freezing  injury,  588,  609 
"Frog-eye,"  327.  328 
Fruit-blight,  171 
Fruit-pit,  589 
Fuchsia,  18.3 
Fungi,  106,  108 

beneficial  fungi  of  decay,  106 

carbonizing  type,  430 

damping-ofT,  lOS 


Ftin«i,  ilelignifying  type,  4.30 

nhelf,  4.'{.'> 

wotHl-rotlinK.  132.  429,  506 
Fungi'MdcH,  6H 

claMMtieution  of,  <W 

copper-eontaininK.  69 

purpoHex  for  wliicli  ummI,  M 

Hulfur-containing,  7'< 
Fungi-Itnperfecti,  221,  463 
I'tingoUH  diheawM.  87,  221   497 
FuHfirium,  .55,  9.3,  lUM,  109,  225,  2.30,  314 

nri  tiiicrum,  .318 

nnrulrnm,  .58 

conululiniiHH,  MY.),  120 

culmorun,  .318 

t/rumitiritrum,  H>'.),  317 

hrrlmrum,  3lH 

lifii,  .54,  lOH.  120 

ll/coprrsiri,  109 

rruirhi  ])ha»cnli,  109 

moniliformr,  109,  318 

uxynpnrum,  108 

Holani,  318 

spinnrnc,  109 

Irichothfcioulrs,  .58 
Fusarium  diseases  of  potatoes.  497 
Fusarium-bnght,  of  cereals,  312 
Fusariurn-wilt,  of  cabbage.  498 

of  cotton,  498 

of  flax,  .50,  .54,  498 

of  potato,  109 

of  tomato,  .50,  .54,  55,  56 
F  u  sicladi  u  m ,  4  53 

dendrilictim,  334 

effu.su  m,  132 

G 

Gall,  23,  417 

aerial,  183 

crown,  182 

nematode,  in  wheat,  532 
Garlic,  528 

Genetics,  of  immunity,  123 
Germ  tube,  229 
"Germisan,"  80 
Gherkins,  207 
Giant  hill,  552 
Gibberella,  109,  314 

saubinelii,  54,  55.  117.  228,  262,  312 
Gill-fungi,  435 
Ginseng,  518 
Girdling,  579 
Glomerelln  cinffulnta,  357 
Gnomonia  vencla,  52 
Golden-rod,  510 
Gonidia,  493 
Gooseberry,  42,  301.  446 
Goosefoot  family,  .540 
Gourd  family,  .540,  .564 

Grafting,  transmission  of  peach  yellows  by.  581, 
582 

wax,  82 
Gramineae,  .540 
(Jrape,  183.  446,  519 

black-rot.  144,  .309,  .3.5S 

downy-iuildew,  7,  225,  240 

Eurfipean,  518 

powdery  mildew,  309 
Grass  family,  .540 
(Jra-ss  hosU*,  .398 
Gray-mold  rot,  144 
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C.rouiul  cherry,  540,  547,  564 
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Guigtuirtiia  bidwellii,  35S 
Ciuinmuais,  219 

of  citrus  fruits,  I'tiO 
Gumspot,  of  prune,  608 
Gymnospernirt,  420,  429 
Gymnosporanuium   juniperi-virginianae,    56,    1 10, 

383,  416 
Gypsy  moth,  135 
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Hairy-root.  23.  184,  569 

relation  to  crown-gall,  186 
Hartig,  6,  7.  25 
Hatch  Act,  9,  1 1 

Haustorium,  pi.  haustoria.  236,  514 
Hawthorn,  64,  172,  179 
Hazel,  510 
Head  smut,  379 
Heart-rot,  132,  434 
Heat,  80 

as  a  fungicide,  80 
Hedge  mustard,  159 
Helianthus  dehilis,  564 
Helminthosporium  disease  of  cereals,  499 
Helminthosporiuni  root-rot  of  wheat,  312 
Helminthoaporium  sativum,  109 
Hemlock,  dampiiig-off  fungi   226 
Heterodera,  radicicola,  1 10,  617,  534 

schachtii,  110,  517.  525 
Heteroecism,  384 
Hibernation,  466 
High  snmt,  364 
Hollow-heart,  of  potatoes,  144 
Holly-hock,  518 

rust,  383,  419 
Honey,  176 

fire-blight  bacteria  in,  176 
Honey  bees,  134 
Hop.  183,  528 
Horse-nettle,  66,  540,  547 
Horseradish,  214,  573 
Hosts,  64,  65 

alternate,  64 

complementary,  384 

weed,  64,  65 
Hot  water,  for  soil  sterilization,  81 
Hot  water  treatment,  for  disinfecting  bulbs,  SO, 
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for  late-blight  of  celery,  472 

for  loose  smut  of  barley,  80 

for  loose  smut  of  wheat,  10,  80,  375 
Humidity  of  the  air,  17,  51 

efTect  of,  on  non-parasitic  diseases.  587 
Hyacinth,  528 
Hydnaceae,  435 
Hydrated  lime,  71 
Hydrochloric  acid,  547 
Hymcnial  layer,  281,  437 
Hyperplasia,  23,  160 
Hj-pha,  pi.  h.vThae,  224 
Hypochaeris  radicata,  528 
Hypocotyl,  507 
Hypoplasia,  23 
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Immunity,  genetics  of,  123 
Immunization.  66 

artificial,  125 
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liiiporVing  agent.-s,  101 
InceiiMf  cedar,  430 

Incubation  period,  oi  aster  yellows,  135 
Index,  tuber  and  eye,  66,  559,  560 
Indian  paint  brush,  501 
Infection-court,  437 
"Infective  principle,"  .544 
Injuries,  by  borers,  579 

by  rodents,  579 

mechanical,  144,  579 
Inoculation,  artificial,  34,  38,  40,  43 

uses  of.  40 

with  virus  diseases.  549 
Inoculum,  546 
Insect  cages,  45 

Insect  control,   a  factor,  in  control   of  parasitic 
diseases,  65,  179 
in  control  of  virus  diseases,  65,  559.  668,  574 
Insect  repellants,  65 
Insect  transmission  of  plant  diseases,  132-137 

biological,  135 

external,  134 

internal,  133 

mechanical,  134 
Insecticides,  65 
Insects,  131 

disseminating  agents,  132 

relation  to  plant  diseases,  131 
Inspection,  65,  96,  102 

a  factor  in  quarantine  enforcement,  102 

field,  103 

market,  102 
Inspectors,  103,  148 
Intercallary  conidium,  229 
Intercellular  mycelium,  236 
Internal  breakdown,  588 
Internal  brown  spot,  15,  589,  607 

of  potato,  15,  589,  607 
Internal  structure,  115,  116 
Intervtnal  mosaic,  552 
Introduction,  of  diseases,  101 

Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant,  101 
Investigation  of  diseases,  methods  of,  30 

non-parasitic,  45 

parasitic,  30 

virus,  43 
Iris,  214 

Iron,  relation  to  mosaic.  543 
Iron  sulfate,  78 
Isolation,  34 
Ivy,  five-leaved,  240 
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Juniper,  416 

Juniperus  rirginiana,  416 
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Loaf  arul  «trm  disraho.  r)!? 
Li'uf  ilropjiiuK.  .')")  J 
Loaf  iimtilation,  .")"»."»,  S")? 
Loaf  rust,  of  whoal,  3S3,  3S6,  402 
Loaf-bli.stor,  2r»2 
Loaf-curl.  202 

of  poach.  23,  .W.  262.  204 
Loaf-hoppor.  6.').  133.  13.">.  .")7n.  671 
Loaf-roll.  421,  423,  5.^2.  666,  oo7 
Loaf-rolling  mosaic,  531),  552 
Leaf-spot,  134,  323 

beet,  134 

of  clover  and  alfalfa,  356 

of  pomaceous  fruits,  323 
Leak  of  potato,  118 
Legume,  420 

family,  540 
Leguminosae,  420,  540 
Lenzitcs  sepiaria,  38,  431 
Leptosphaeria  coniothyrium,  135 
Lettuce,  214,  226,  420,  518,  540 

drop,  356 
Libocedrus  decurrens,  430 
Lima  beans,  475 
Lime,  493 

for  control  of  club-root,  62 

for  correction  of  soil  acidity,  62 
Lime  and  sulfur,  cold-mix,  76 
Lime-sulfur.  73,  268,  608 

commercial  dry,  74 

dilution  table  for,  74 

for  control  of  apple  blotch,  466 

for  control  of  apple-scab,  342 

for  control  of  powdery  mildew,  308 

formula,  73 

introduced  by  Cordley,  11 

self-boiled,  75,  488 

substitutes  for  concentrated,  75 
Literature,  of  plant  pathology,  154,  155,  156 
Little  peach,  583 
Livingston  atmometer,  548 
Lobelia  erinus,  564 
Local  infection,  360 
Locust,  damping-off  fungi  on,  226 
Lodge  pole  pine,  507 
Loewcnhoek,  9 
Loganberry,  446 
Loose  smut,  89 

hot  water  treatment,  80,  375 

of  barley,  80,  89,  91,  371,  375 

of  oats,  366 

of  wheat,  10,  89,  91,  371 
Loranthaceae,  501 
Losses  in  transit,  142 
Low  smut,  364 
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rylindrirn,  WH 
Lupiiio,  52S 
IvyHiKt^nouB  cavities,  178 
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Machiiio,  for  (IumIiiik  wlnat,  367 
MtirTiiHpitrium,  10*.) 

(omdto,  1  Ml 
MuKtM-Hiwiii,  >y\2 
Maize-,  99,  .3.S() 
Mallow  family,  540 
MiiIhh,  \:,kS 
Malvacoa*',  540 
MangolH.  490 
Minii/ifirn,  .'KX) 
Mango,  1S.3 

Manualrt  of  plant  pathology,  1.54 
Manure,  49r) 

barnyard,  493 
M.'iplc,  darnping-ofT  fungi,  226 
Marginal  loaf-roll.  .^,2 
Market  iii.'ipoction,  102 
Market  problems,  142 
Martyniaccae,  S-iO 

"Masking,"  of  mosaic  symptoms,  .540 
Mayor,  10 

Mayer's  culture  fluid,  31 
McAlpino,  6,  8 
Meadow  rue,  386 
Mechanical  injuries,  144,  579 
Media,  for  culturing  pathogenic  organisms,  31 

agar,  32 

beef  extract,  31 

bouillon,  31 

carrots,  34 

corn  meal,  34 

Fermi's  fluid,  31 

Mayer's  fluid,  31 

milk,  31 

potato  plugs,  34 

rice,  34 

sweet  clover  stems,  34 

Uschinsky's  solution,  31 
Medicago  hispida,  572 
Medieval  times,  4 

plant  pathology  during  4 
Medullary  rays,  432 
Melanconiales,  454 
Melothria  scabra,  564 
Mendelian  law,  123 
Mercuric  bichloride,  79,  178,  426,  494 
Method  of  study,  150 
Methods,  30 

of  controlling  diseases,  61-67 

of  investigating  plant  diseases,  30 

laboratory,  1.50 
Micrampelis  lohala,  564,  567 
Microorganisms,  50,  106 

beneficial,  106 

harmful,  50 
Micro.sphnera,  304 
Middle  lamella,  178 
Mild  mosaic,  539,  552,  665 
Mildew,  3 
Milk,  31 
Milkweed,  66,  547,  564,  567 

family,  540 
Millardet,  6.  7,  240 
Millet,  359,  518 
Mineral  nutrients,  542 
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Mint  family,  540 
Mibtletue,  ilieieaHes,  502 

I'auiiiy,  501 
Moititure,  51,  55 

of  the  air,  51,  55 

of  the  soil,  51,  55 
Moinordica,  charantia,  564 

involucrata,  5b4 
Monilia,  453 

Candida,  135 

cinerea,  274 

fructiyena,  274 
Moniliales,  454 
Monocotyledons,  420 
Morning  glory  family,  501 
Mosaic,  10,  552 

bean,  S\),  537 

clover,  My 

crinkle,  552 

cucumber,  66,  90,  136,  539,  549,  562 

cucurbit.  89,  547,  562,  565,  566 

iutervenal,  552 

potato,  136,  551 

tobacco,  10,  542,  548,  549 

tomato.  65,  90,  538,  541,  546,  549 
"Mottle,"  548 
Mottling,  538,  554 
Mulberry,  518 
Munmiy,  276,  281,  326 
Mushroom,  359,  435 

root-rot,  446 
Muskmelon,  207,  215,  518,  563,  564,  573 
Mustard  family,  420 
Mycelial  fans,  351 
Mycelium.  90,  224.  436 

perennial,  238 

septate,  261 
Mycological  relations,  14 
^lycoplasm  theory,  7 
Mycoplasma,  88 
Mycorhiza,  107 

ectotrophic,  107 

endotrophic.  107 
Myrtinia  louisiana,  564 
Myxomycetes,  157 
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Narcissus,  83,  90,  528 
Necrosis,  15,  22,  27,  538.  554 

net,  23,  552 

phloem,  557 
Nectarine,  576 

Nectria  ijnlligena,  89,  262,  357 
Nematode,  17,  90,  110 

galls,  in  wheat,  532,  535 

root-knot,  517 

stem,  leaf,  and  bulb,  527 

sugar  beet.  525 

wheat.  530 
Neofabraea  malicorticis,  40.  89,  262,  288 
Nepeta  cataria,  564,  567 
Net-necrosis,  23,  552 
Nicotine  sulfate,  559 
Nightshade  family,  420,  540 
Nitric  acid,  547 
Nitrification,  106,  108 
Nitrogen,  542 

excess  or  deficiency,  542 
Nitrogen  cycle,  106 
Nitrogen-fixation,  106,  108 
Nitrogen-fixing  bacteria,  521 


Non-contiguouH  countries,  100 
Non-imrasitic  diheaueu,  15,  30,  45,  144,  687 

control  of,  66 

investigation  of,  45 

miticellaneous,  604 
Notes,  151 

outline  for,  152 
N ummularia  diacreta,  358 
Nursery  seed-beds,  226 
Nursery  stock,  86,  90 

methods  of  securing  diaease-free,  90 
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Oak,  330,  448 
Uak-fungus  rot,  446 
Oats,  125,  528 

covered  smut,  366 

crown  rust,  383,  402 

loose  snmt,  366 

scab,  or  fusarium-blight,  312 

stem-rust,  387 
Oedema,  27 

OlKce  of  Foreign  Seeel  and  Plant  Introduction,  101 
Oil,  crude,  as  wood  preservative,  442 
Oil  sprays,  608 
Okra,  518 
Oleander,  183 
Olive,  3,  446 

Armillaria  root-rot,  446 

bark  blister,  4 

diseases  of,  3,  4 

fly,  135 

knot,  4,  7,  135 

tubercle,  170 
Onion,  215,  518,  528 

blight,  225.  234  j 

dodder,  510 

downy-miltlew,  234 

snmdge,  120 

smut.  50.  54.  57,  110 
Oogonium,  pi.  oogonia,  229,  230,  236,  245,  246,  303 
Oospora  scab,  490 
Oospora  scabies,  490 
Oospore,  229,  237,  244,  246,  253 
Ooze,  bacterial,  478 
Ophiobolus,  109 

cariceti,  109.  262,  358 

graminis,  358 
Opuntia,  183 
Orange,  446 

Organic-mercury  compounds,  79 
Ornithogalurn  umbellatum,  386 
Orobanchaceae,  501 
Osmotic  pressure,  115 
Ostiole,  352 
Oxidizing  enzymes,  543 


Paraphysis,  pi.  paraphyses,  295 
Parasites,  30.  40.  224 

facultative,  41 

introduced,  98 

obligate,  41 

seed-borne,  86-90 
Parasitic  diseases,  30,  62,  143 

control  of,  62 

efTect  of  environment  on,  48 

soil-borne,  51 
Parasitic  seed  plants,  classification  of,  501 
Parasitic  soil  bacteria,  110 
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virus  tli.s«>ii.si'H,  375 
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aiithra(MU).sr  on,  2S0 

Kuropoan  canker,  357 

fire-bligJit  of,  22,  171,  172 

srab,  34() 
Pear-bliKht,  171 
Poran,  51S 
Perky  wood-rot,  433 
Pcuinllium,  132,  144 
Peony,  51S 

Pepper,  215,  5 IS,  564,  573 
Perukrmium,  403 
Peritheriuni,  pi.  perithecia,  24,  2(51,  303,  319,  330, 

339 
Peronoplasmopara  riibensis,  260 
Peroriospora,  parasitica,  260 

schleuieni,  132,  234,  237 

trifoliorum,  260 
Peronosporalcs,  225 
Peroxidase,  543 
Persian  walnut,  518 
Pestalozzia,  108 
Petioles,  455 
Petunia,  540 
Phaseolus  vulgaris,  475 
Phloem  necrosis,  557 
Phoma  lingam,  89 
Phoradendron,  502,  504 

bolleanum,  504 

capilellatum,  504 

cockerellii,  504 

coryae,  504 

densum,  504 

eatoni,  504 

engelmanni,  504 

flatescens,  504 

juniperinum,  504 

libocedri,  504 

ligatum,  504 

longispicum,  504 

Tnacrophyllum,  504 

macrotomum,  504 

pauciflorum,  504 

tiUonum,  504,  505 
Phosphates,  .542 

Phosphorus,  relation  to  mosaic,  543 
Phycomycetes,  224 
Phyllaclinin,  304 

corylea,  302 
Phyllosdcta  solitaria,  30.  90,  464 
Phylloxera,  240 
Phy.salis.  540,  547 

heterophylla,  564,  567 
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HURur,  405 
Pink  family,  420 
Pink-l)rackft  fungus,  430 
Pinu.s,  430 
arintniii,  404 
arizonica,  404 
cembra,  403 
con  tor  la,  .507 
excelsa,  404 
fiexilis,  404 
koraietisis,  404 
lambertiana,  404 
monticola,  404 
partiflora,  404 
peuce,  404 
ponder osa,  .507 
strobi/ormis,  404 
strobus,  403 
torreyana,  404 
Plant  disease   control,   61    (6'ee   aZ.so   Control   of 
plant  diseases) 
control  of  non-parasitic  diseases,  61,  66 
modifying  environmental  factors,  66 
moisture  supply,  66 
temperature,  66 
ventilation.  66 
control  of  parasitic  diseases,  62 
changing  the  soil  reaction,  65 
crop  rotation.  64 
disinfection  of  containers,  63 
disinfection  of  propagating  stock,  63 
disinfection  of  seed,  63 
disinfection  of  wounds,  63 
dusting,  63 
eradication,  66 
exclusion,  66 
immunization,  66 

insecticides  and  insect  repellants,  65 
outline  of  methods,  62 
protection,  66 

quarantine  and  inspection,  65 
removal     of     alternate     or    complementary 

host.  64 
removal  of  weed  hosts,  64 
resistance  and  imnmnity,  65 
roguing,  64 
sanitation,  64 
selecting  clean  seed,  63 
soil  sterilization,  63 
spraying,  62 
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destruction  of  wveA  hosts,  65 
inaect  control,  65 
tuber  and  eye  index,  66 
Plant  Disease  Reporter,  325 
Plant  Disease  Survey,  324 
Plant  diseases,  13,  19,  30 
olasdirteation,  5,  24 

on  basis  of  cause,  25,  26 
on  basis  of  hosts,  28 
on  basis  of  symptoms,  27 
cause,  autot?enetic  theory  of,  5 

pathogtuietic  tfn'ory  of,  6 
dehnition,  19 
etiology,  1 

inflvienoe  of  stars  on,  1 
inaect  transmission  of,  132-137 
biological,  135 
external,  133 
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mechanical,  134 
methods  of  investigating,  30 
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superstitions  concerning,  1 
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eras  in  the  history  of,  2 
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rise  and  development  of,  1 
science  of,  2 
sciences  related  to,  14 
Plantain,  528 

Plasmodiophora  brassicae,  50,  110,  158 
Plasmodium,  16,  162,  168 
Plasmopara  viticola,  240 
Pliny,  4 

Plmurightia  morbosa,  357 
Plum.  172,  446 
anthracjiose,  289 
fire-blight,  172 
pockets,  273 
yellows,  576 
Podospliaera,  leucotricha,  305,  306 

oxyacanthae,  307 
Point-rot,  15 

of  tomato,  58,  144,  606 
Pokeweed,  540,  564,  567 

family,  540 
Police  power,  103 
Polygoniun  aviculare,  572 
Polyporaceae,  435 
Polyporus,  amams,  430 
achwainitzii,  437 
sulphureus,  430 
Polystictiis  hirsidus,  439 
Pomaceous  fruits,  64 
black-rot,  144,  323 
Poplar,  183 
Pore-fungi,  435 
Porio  incrassata,  442 
Potassium,  542 


Potassium,  permanganate,  547 

sulfide,  7« 
Potato.  58.  170,  183.  215.  446.  518,  528,  540 
blackheart.  58.  589.  602 
blackleg,  88,  90.  170,  171,  221 
common  s<uib,  23,  50,  53.  55,  489 
curly-top.  573 
dry-rot,  58 

Fusarium  diseases,  497 
Pusarium  wilt,  109 
hollow-heart,  144 
internal  brown-spot.  15.  589.  607 
lute-blight.  22,  58.  118,  225.  243 
leaf  roll,  556,  557 
leak,  118 
mosaic.  136.  652 
powdery  dry-rot,  58 
powdery  scab,  89,  157,  168,  489 
Khizoctonia,  16,  30,  36,  53,  419 
\  erticillium  wilt,  498 
virus  diseases,  551 
wart,  65,  100.  110,  118.  225,  259 
witches'-broom,  539,  558 
Potatoes,  34,  168 

as  culture  medium,  34 
Powdery  mildew,  89,  262,  299 
apple,  305 
grape,  309 
Powdery  scab,  of  potatoes,  89,  157,  168,  489 
Premature  death,  554 
Prevost,  10 
Prillieux.  6.  7 

Promycelium,  359.  381.  383,  396 
Propagating  stock,  63 
diseases  carried  on,  88 
disinfection  of,  63 
Protection,  66,  81 
Protozoa,  106,  542,  545 
Prune,  289 

anthracnose,  289 
brown-pocket  rot,  432 
cork,  608 
corkiness,  589 
gum  spot.  608 
Pruning,  282 

for  control  of  brown-rot,  282 
Pseudomonas  citri,  170,  219 
Pseudopeziza  ribis,  356 
PseudotsiKja,  430 

taxi/olia,  433,  507 
Puccinia,  asparagi,  99 
coronata,  383,  387,  402 
dispersa,  116,  387 
glujnarum,  88,  100,  118,  386,  402 
yraminis,  43,  88,  116,,  125,  383,  387 
gra7ninis  agrostis,  389 
graminis  avenae,  43,  387 
yraminis  phlei-pratensis,  389 
graminis  poae,  389 
graminis  secalis,  43,  386 
graminis  tritici,  43,  123,  386 
fframinis  tritici  compacti,  390 
hclianthi,  385 
malvaceraum,  383 
simplex,  386 
triticina,  383,  386,  402 
Pumpkin,  207,  518,  540,  564,  573 
Pure  cultures,  40-43 

uses  of,  40 
Purnell  Bill,  9 

Pj'cnidium,  pi.  pycnidia,  24.  329,  453,  465.  471 
Pycnium,  pi.  pycnia.  383.  393,  417 
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Pycnosclrrotia,  459.  465 
Py«>ciM»porcn.  :jr)l.  .'{H3,  465 
Pl/ru.t,  ctiUrrudmi,  ISO 

nironttriii,  IM 

u.inuHi-tniiii,  ISO 
I'ythium,  I  OS 

lUlHiryinium,  lOS,  JJ5 


(ju!ir:iiitiiu',  (I'l,  <)(') 

lUtt'Ot*'^.  101 

hiiiloKical  ('(iiiHi<l(*riiti()iiM,  US 

CDittinuoiiM  r.v.  (Iiscont iiiuouH  nprcnd,  00 

I'ViliTiil  Phiiit  guuruiitiiR-  Act,  11,  101 

Ihwu,  101 
guinci',  17L',  JSy 


Rabies,  545 

Iljulish,  4,  20.  159,  1S3.  215,  490 

ourly-top,  573 
RaKWXH'd,  510 
Railroad  ties,  decay,  429 
Ranunculaceae,  5-10 
Raspberry,  1S9,  446.  448.  540 

ciino-blight.  135 

rust,  419 
Rate  of  transpiration,  587 
RaxTi.  6 
Razoumofskya,  502 

abictina,  503 

americana,  503,  506 

campylopoda,  503 

crypto poda,  503 

cyanocarpa,  503 

divaricata,  503 

douglasii,  503 

laricis,  503 

pusiLlum,  503 

tsugensis,  503 
Records,  45 
Red  rust  of  tea,  500 
Red-belt  fungus,  430 
Redtop,  389,  518 
References,  general,  on  plant  pathology,  154,  155, 

156 
Renaissance,  plant  pathology  during  the,  4 
Resin  fish-oil  soap,  238 
Resistance,  to  disease,  65,  113-125 
basis  of,  115 
breeding  for,  122 
Resistant  varieties,  11,  110,  111,  122 

difficulties  met  in  developing.  123 

means  of  securing,  122 
by  hybridization,  122 
by  introductions,  122 
by  selections,  122 
Resting  spores,  162 
Revival  of  Learning,  4 
Rhamnus,  387 

Rhizoctonia,  16,  30,  50,  88,  91,  109,  225,  230,  419. 
489 

of  potatoes,  419, 
Rhizomorphic  strands.  447 
Rhizomorphs.  448 
Rhizopus.  56.  144 
Rhodochytrium  sjrilanthidis,  500 
Rhododendron,  500 
Rhubarb,  215 
Ribes,  bracteosum,  404 


Ribrn,  tiii/riim,  403 

IMilfiKituw,  403 

riUirmn,  4(K'l 
Rice,  )UH  (••.ilturc  iiii><liuni,  34 
Riuidity,  ^.Vl 
■Ring  dmiiun',"  52S 
RiiiK-niuii-  fuiigUH,  430 
"  Ring-Hpol,"  (t-lH 
Rilzciiia  HoH,  6 
RobrrLMuM,  10 
RikIimiLh,  injuricjt  by,  579 
RoguiiiK.  64,  93,  529,  559,  568 
UoliinK,  5.''>-t 
Koot-knot,  1H2,  617 
Root-rot,  MS,  124,  312,  424 
Hoot-rot  fungi,  U)\) 

Alhrnnrui,  UfJ 

Ajifuinoinynx  mtfirJieH,  109 

ArmiUiirvi,  10),  446 
nuilai,  110 

Crpluilolhrrium,  109 

ColhJotrir/ium,  109 

Curlirium,  109 

Fu-sarium  yruminmrum,  109 
marlii  p/ui.seoli,  109 
monilifurnw,  109 

(iibhrrcUu,  109 

llclminthosporiurn  nativum,  109 

M  (icToapurium,  109 

Ophioholua  cariceti,  109 

Rfiizortonia,  109 

Sderolinia,  100 

Theilavia  basicola,  50,  109 
Root-tumor,  182 
Rosaceae.  540 
Rose,  518 

family,  172,  540 
Rosette,  419,  423 

of  apple,  607 

of  peaches,  584 
Rostrup,  6,  7 
Rot,  22 

carbonizing,  in  wood,  430,  431 

delignifying,  in  wood,  430 
Rotation,  crop,  64 

cycle.  111 

plan  for  seed  plot,  92,  93 
Round-worms,  517 
Ruffling,  554 

Rugose  mosaic.  539,  552,  666 
Rugosity,  554 
Russeting,  609 

due  to  bordeaux,  609 
Russet-scab,  419,  424 
Rust,  5,  124,  383 

asparagus,  418 

bean,  418 

blackberry,  419 

clover,  419 

crown,  402 

hollyhock,  419 

leaf,  402 

raspberry-,  419 

snapdragon,  419 

stem,  116,  387 

stripe.  402 
Rusts,  383 

autoecious.  384 

biologic  forms.  125,  389 

hctcroccious,  384 

hcteroecious  nature  established,  6,  10 

of  cereals.  386 
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Rudta,  referenoefl,  418,  419 
Uutabaga,  159,  215,  490 
Rye,  ll'o,  518,  52S 

Ht-ab  or  fusariuni-blight,  312 

stem-rust,  38ti,  3S9 

stripe  rust,  387 
Kye-grasjses,  389 

S 

Sao-fungi.  261 
Salsify,  215,  518 
Salvia,  183 

Sandalwood  family,  501 
Sanitation,  64 

for  control,  of  apple-scab,  340 
of  bean  anthracnose,  480 
of  brown-rot,  282,  283,  284 
of  corn  smut,  381 
of  cucurbit  mosaic,  568 
of  late-blight  of  celery,  472 

lack  of,  145 
Santalaceae,  501 
Saprophytes,  30,  40,  224 

facultative,  41 

obligate,  41 
Savastano,  6,  7 
Scab,  23,  124 

apple,  61,  333 

citrus,  499 

of  cereals,  312 

peach,  30,  77 

pear,  346 

wheat,  262,  312 
Scald,  588 

apple,  599 

soft,  605 
Schizogenous  cavities,  178 
Schroeter,  6 

Science,  branches  of,  useful  in  plant  pathology,  14 
Scion,  182,  183 
Sclerospura  philippinensis,  99 
Sclerutinia,  108,  109.  225 

americana,  273 

cinera,  30,  273,  274 
forma  americana,  274 

fructicola,  261,  273 

fructigena,  274 

miliar,  356 

sclerotiorum,  144 

trifoliorum,  32,  90,  262,  356 
Sclerotium.  pi.  sclerotia,  24,  88,  90,  276,  279,  280, 

423,  424 
Scrophulariaceae,  501 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  102 
Seed,  63,  86 

certified,  90 

clean,  110 

disease-free,  86,  90,  110  {See  also  Disease-free 
seed) 

disinfectant,  11 

disinfection,  10,  63,  90 

selection,  63,  91 

special  plot,  90 
Seed  plants,  classification  of,  501 

parasitic,  501 
Seed  plot,  64,  90 

special,  for  disease  control,  64,  90 
Seed-borne  diseases,  86-90 
Seedling  infection,  360 
Seedling-blight,  54,  55,  57,  117,  314 

of  corn,  54,  57,  117 


Seedling-blight,  of  wheat,  54,  57,  117,  314 
Selection,  91 

of  clean  seed  from  a  mixed  lot,  91 
"Semesan,"  80 
Septuria  apii,  469 
Septoria  blight,  469 
Septoria  leaf-8pot,  469 
Serums,  125 

Service-berry,  64,  172,  179 
Seta,  pi.  setae,  479 
Sex  organs,  229 
Sexuality,  in  rusts,  386 
Shelf  fungi,  435 
Shoe-string  fungus  rot,  446 
Shot-hole,  22 
"Sick  soil,"  105,  228 

control,  110 

non-pathogenic  factors,  107 

pathogenic  factors,  108-110 
Sicyos  anyulatus,  564 
Signs,  of  disease,  24 
"Sinker,"  507 
Sisymbrium  officinale,  159 
Slime  molds,  16 

diseases  caused  by,  157 
Small  nettle,  572 
Smallpox,  545 
Smartweed,  510 
Smith,  Erwin  F.,  182 
Smut,  5,  91,  124,  359 

corn,  377 

covered,  of  barley,  367 

covered,  of  oats,  366 

flag,  371 

head,  379 

high.  364 

loose,  of  barley,  80,  89,  91,  371,  375 
of  oats,  366 
of  wheat,  10,  89,  91,  371 

low,  364 

showers,  365 

stinking,  of  wheat,  361 
Smuts,  359 

blossom  infection  group,  360 

local  infection  group,  360 

seedling  infection  group,  360 
Sodium  caseinate,  76 

Soft-rot  of  carrot  and  other  vegetables,  170,  213 
Soft-scald,  588,  605 
Soil.  49,  105,  107.  110 

acid.  Ill 

acidity,  50 

alkali,  107,  111 

biological  condition,  50 

chemical  composition,  49 

deficiencies,  579 

"flax-sick,"  50,  105 

hydrogen-ion  concentration,  50 

moisture.  51.  55 

nitre-sick,  107 

physical  condition,  49 

sick,  105,  228 

sterilization,  81,  110,  231,  523 

temperature,  51,  53,  57,  588 

water-holding  capacity,  related  to  non-parasitic 
diseases,  588 

"wheat-sick,"  50,  105 
Soil  flora,  106 
Soil  reaction,  111 

changing,  for  control,  of  club-root,  165 
of  potato  scab,  495 
I     Soil  sterilization,  63,  110,  231 
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Soil  HtoriliEniion,  fur  (liiiiipinK-oiT,  '2'M 

for  iiciiuit<Mli*H,  !'t'J'A 
Soliiiijicfm-.  I-'O,  VM),  :>»(( 
Sulitniitit,  airiilinfiiiif,  Mi),  M7 

tiilirnisum,  L'-IU 
Sdnuicr,  0,  7,  liO 
Siirliiis,  17'2 
Sfirr-nliiii,  I  lU 
Siirnhum,  ;{.'»'.•,  .MS 

liriul  .Hiiiiit,  .'{SO 
SiirKxporiuni  rrilinniini,  ',]7'.) 
Si)\v  tJii.sth-.  .')JS 
Soy  l>(>im,  .'>1S 
S|u<cial  sf(><l  plot,  ',12,  .')r.() 
Sprit,  stciii-riist.  MS(> 

sii.scfpt ililc  to  hunt,  'MV2 
Sp»'riii:»tiuiii,  pi.  spcrmatia,  iis;} 
SpcrinoKoniuin,  \A.  sptTiiioKoniu,  3S3 
^phdcilittlncd  n  ilvitKt,  ;{()() 
Spfiiu-rrlld  iiKir/ualis,  334 
SpliacropsidalcH,  453 
iSpfKurollKTii,  ■'i()4 

wior.s-iii'rt* ,  301 

pmnutsa,  303 
S|iik(>top,  .")()() 
Spjldntlns,  .")()0 
Spinach,  1()<),  .")1S,  .'>40,  .')72 
SpiiitlU'-sprout,  .'vti) 
Spiiullo-tuber,  .5.")2,  667 
Spongospora  .subterrauia,  SO,  168 
Spore  cultures,  37 
Spore  forms,  function  of,  38.5 

of  rust,  3S.") 
Spore  horns,  3.")1 
Sporidiuin,  pi.  sporidia,  3S3,  396 
Sporophores,  24,  431 
Sporotrichum  anthopiluin,  133 
Spot,  22 

"Spot-necrosis,"  548 
Spraying,  62 

for  apple  anthracnose,  296,  297 

for  apple  black-rot,  331 

for  apple  blotch,  466 

for  apple  powdery  mildew,  308 

for  apple  scab,  342 

for  bean  anthracnose,  481 

for  brown-rot,  283 

for  celery  late-blight,  472 

for  grape  downy  mildew,  245 

for  grape  powdery  mildew,  309,  310 

for  onion  downy  mildew,  2.38 

for  peach  leaf  curl,  268 

for  peach  scab,  4S8 

for  potato  late-blight.  256,  257 
Spray-injury,  588,  608 

on  apple,  608 
Spread  of  diseases,  99 

between  contiguous  countries,  100 

between  non-contiguous  countries,  100 

continuous  rs.  discontinuous,  99 
Spur  blight,  278 
Spurge  family,  .540 
Squa.«h,  207,  .564 

curly-top  on,  571 
Stag-head,  352,  506 
Stalk-rot,  312 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  386 
Star-fungus,  4.54 
Starvation,  1 19 
Steam  sterilization,  81,  232 

in  greenhouses,  232 

in  seed-beds,  232 


Sti'iim  Hterilization,  perforiitf-d  pipe  methotl,  SI 

htciini-pan  ni<-tli(Ml,  s] 

hti-uni-riiki'  Mii-th'xi,  si 

lile  Miilhtxi,  SI 
.Sltllari'i  tu'itiii,  572 

Stem,  leaf  and  bulb  niMniit.<xle  discaAC,  S27 
Stem  ruMi,  6,  42,  43,  52,   116,  IIS,   123.  S86 

iiioloKic  ruccH,  12.5,  .'i>>9 

of  barley,  .3S6,  .389 

of  iMiH,  3S7.  .389 

of  rye,  3S6,  3S9 

of  wheat,  3Stl,  389 
Stem  rot,  of  eloviT,  90,  201 

of  legumeH,  .3.56 
Sterilisation,  of  contuinerM,  6.'i 

of  Heed,  (i3 

of  soil,  63,  81,  110,  523 

of  tooln,  6.3 
.Stewart's  diMe;i.se  of  maize,  89,  171 
Stickers  and  spreatlers,  78 
Stinking  smut,  S7 

of  wheat,  .3til 
Stippen,  5S9 
Stone  fruits.  172,  273 

American  brown-rot,  273 

brown-rot,  144,  273 

fire-blight,  172 
Storage,  142 
Storage  disea.ses,  142 

contributing  causes,  14.5 

time  and  place  of  origin,  144 

types,  143 
Storage  problems,  142 
Straw,  harmful  efTect  on  crops,  107 
Strawberry,  90,  446,  518,  526.  .528,  .540 
Streak,  22,  .5.52,  .5.57 
Stripe  rust,  88,  100,  386,  402 
Stroma,  pi.  stromata,  351,  487 
Subirrigation,  232 

Sugar,  preservative  for  bordeaux,  71 
Sugar  beet,  226,  517,  518 

curly-top,  135,  669 

nematode,  525 
Sugar  cane,  518,  540 
Sugar  pine,  405 
Sulfur,  10,  495,  496 

colloidal,  76 

dust,  76,  309 

for  crown-gall,  194 

for  potato  scab,  495 

paste,  75 

relation  to  mosaic,  543 
Sulfur  fungus,  430 
Sulfur-arsenate  dust,  77 
Sulfur-containing  fungicides,  73 
Sulfuric  acid,  80 
Sulfur-lime,  7(i 

dry-mix,  76 
Sunburn,  588,  609 
Sunflower,  183,  226 

cucumber-leaved,  .564 
Super-mild  mosaic,  .552 
Supplementary  reading,  153 
Surface-borne  pathogenes,  87 
Surgery,  64 

for  fire-blight,  178 

for  wood-rots,  442 
Susceptibility.  .33.5 
Swarm  spore,  163,  246 

Sweet  cherries,  susceptible  to  gummosis,  217 
Sweet  clover  stems,  34 

as  culture  medium,  34 
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8weet  pea,  518 

Sweet  potatt)es,  5G,  518 

iufectiun  by  Hhizupus,  56 
fcjyiaiiiDre  blight,  52 

Syiuptomatulogy  of  bacterial  diseases,  170 
"Syinptom-coniplexes,"  554 
Syiuptoiud,  of  diaeaaes,  21 

hyperplasia,  23 

hypoplasia,  23 

necroais,  22 
Synchytrium  endubioticurn,  1  lU,  225 


Take-all,  262 

of  wheat,  358 
Tannin,  115,  118 
Tar,  442 

Tarnished  plant  bug,  176 
Tea  plant,    'Red  Rust,"  500 
Telephone  poles,  decay,  429 
Teleutosorus,  383 
Teleutospores,  383 
Teliospores,  42,  3S3,  395 

longevity  of,  411 
Teliuni,  pi.  telia,  24,  383,  390,  395 
Temperature,  17,  51,  53,  55,  66 

of  the  air,  51,  55 

of  the  soil,  53,  57 

relation  to  non-parasitic  diseases,  66,  587 
Temperature  controls,  automatic,  53 
Terminal  conidium,  229 
Textbooks  of  plant  pathology,  154 
Thalictrum,  386 
Thallophytes,  224 
Thea  sinensis,  500 
Thelephoraceae,  435 
Theophrastus,  3 
Thermal  death  point,  91 
Thielavia,  109 

basicola,  50,  55,  109,  117 
Thielaviopsis  rot,  142 
Thrips,  132 
Thunder-bushes,  271 
Tile  method,  81 
Tilletia,  laevis,  360,  361 

tritici,  360,  361 
Timothy,  359,  518 

stem-rust,  387 
Tissue  cultures,  35 
Toadstool,  435 
Tobacco,  183,  226,  518,  540 

calico,  563 

mosaic,  10,  542,  548,  549,  563 

root-rot,  50,  55 
Tomato,  54,  58,  183,  215,  226,  518,  540 

bacterial  spot,  87,  117 

blossom-end  rot,  589,  606 

buckeye-rot,  144 
curly-top,  573 

dodder,  510 

Fusrarium  wilt,  50,  54,  56 

mosaic,  65,  90,  538,  541,  546,  549 

point-rot,  15,  58,  144 

root-knot,  519 

western  yellow  blight,  573 
Totoparasite,  41 
Tooth-fungi,  435 
Tournefort,  5 
Tracheae,  435 
Tracheids,  435 
Trametes,  pini,  430 
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Trametes,  aubrosea,  430,  432 

Transition  period,  plant  pathology  during,  5 

Transmibsion  of  plant  diseases  by  iubects,  132-137 

Transpiration,  rate  of,  5h7 

Traiisptjrtation  problems,  142 

Tree  cricket,  135 

Tree  surgery,  442 

Trees,  conifers,  429 

non-coniferous,  429 

orchard,  445 
Trichudtrma,  108 
Trichusunthea  anyuina,  564 
Trillat,  11 
Trupo parasite,  4 1 
Tsuyu,  430 
Tuber  index,  45,  66,  559 

for  control  of  potato  viruses,  66,  559 
Tuber-pit,  424 
Tuber-rot,  424 
Tubers,  aerial,  16 

underground,  16 
Tubeuf,  6,  7 
Tumble-weed,  572 
Tumor  strand,  193 
Turnip,  158,  183,  215,  490,  528,  540,  573 

dub-root,  159 

common  scab,  490 

curly-top,  573 

nematode,  528 

soft-rot,  215 
Twig-blight,  171 
Tulenchus,  dipsaci,  110,  517,  521,  526,  527 

tritici,  89,  110,  517,  530 

U 

Umbelliferae,  540 
Uncinula,  304 

necator,  309 

salicis,  300 
Underground  tubers,  16 
Unger,  5,  9 

Unicorn-plant  family,  540 
Unit  characters,  123 
Unit  symptoms,  554 
Umnottled  curly-dwarf,  552 
Uredinales,  359,  383 
Urediniospores,  42,  383,  394 

longevity  of,  411 
Uredinium,  pi.  uredinia,  24,  383,  390,  394 
Uredo-sorus,  383 
Uredospores,  383 
Urocystis,  cepulae,  54,  57,  110 

occulta,  360 

tritici,  360 
Urornyces,  appendiculatus,  120,  383 

caryophyllinus,  383 

falle7is,  383 

trifolii,  383 
Urophlyctis  alfalfae,  225 
Urtica  urens,  572 
Uschinsky's  solution,  31 
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